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Art.  I.    IjoUa  Rookh:   an  Oriental  Romance.      By  Thomas 
Moore.    4to,    pp.  4-05.    London,  1817. 

HPifERE  is  a  great  deal  of  our  recent  poetry  derived  from  the 
-*•  East:  But  this  is  the  finest  orientalism  we  have  had  yet. 
The  land  of  die  Sun  has  never  shone  oiit  ^o  brightly  on  the 
children  of  the  Nortk — nor  the  sweets  of  Asia  been  poured  forth, 
nor  her  gorgeousness  displayed  so  profusely  to  the  delighted 
senses  of  Europe,  The  beauteous  forms,  the  dazzling  splen- 
dours, the  breathing  odours  of  the  East,  seem  at  last  to  have 
found  a  kindred  poet  in  that  Green  Isle  of  the  West,  whose  Ge* 
nius  has  long  been  suspected  to  be  derived  from  a  warmer  clime, 
and  now  wantons  and  luxuriates  in  these  voluptuous  regions,  as 
if  it  felt  that  it  bad  at  length  regained  it**  native  element.  It 
is  amazing  indeed,  how  much  at  home  Mr  Moore  seems  to  be 
in  India,  Persia,  and  Arabia;  and  how  purely  and  strictly  A- 
siatic  all  the  colouring  and  imagery  of  his  book  appears.  He  ii 
thoroughly  embued  with  the  character  of  the  scdtfes  to  which 
he  transports  us ;  and  yet  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  is  less 
wonderful  than  the  dexterity  and  apparent  facility  with  which 
he  has  turned  it  to  account  in  the  elucidation  and  embellishment 
of  his  poetry.  There  is  not  a  simile  or  desck'iption,  a  name, 
a  trait  of  history,  or  allusion  of  romance  whidh  belongs  to  Eu« 
ropean  experience ;  or  does  not  indicate  an  entire  familiarity 
with  the  life,  nature,  and  learning  of  the  East.  Nor  are  these 
barbaric  ornaments  thinly  scattered  to  make  up  a  show.  They 
are  showered  lavishly  over  all  the  work ;  and  form,  perhaps  too 
much,  the  staple  of  the  poetry — ^and  the  riches  of  that  which  is 
chiefly  distinguished  for  its  richness.  We  would  confine  this 
mnark,  however,  to  the  descriptions  of  external  objectSj  and  the 
TOL,  XXIX.  NO,  57.  A 
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allusions  to  literature  and  history — to  what  may  be  termed  the 
materiel  of  the  poetry  before  us.  The  characters  and  sentiments 
are  of  a  different  order.  They  cannot,  indeed,  be  said  to  be 
copies  of  European  nature ;  bat  thev  are  still  less  like  that  of 
any  other  region.  They  are,  in  truth,  poetical  imaginations  ;— 
but  it  is  to  the  poetry  of  rational,  honourable,  considerate,  and 
humane  Europe,  that  they  belong — and  not  to  the  childishness, 
cruelty,  and  profligacy  of  Asia.  So  far  as  we  have  yet  seen, 
there  is  no  sound  sense,  firmness  of  purpose,  or  principled  good- 
ness, except  among  the  natives  of  Europe,  and  their  genuine 
descendants. 

There  is  something  very  extraordinary,  we  think,  in  the  work 
before  us — and  something  which  indicates  in  the  author,  not 
only  a  great  exuberance  of  talent,  but  a  very  singular  constitu- 
tion of  genius.  While  it  is  more  splendid  in  fanagery — and  for 
the  most  part  in  very  good  taste — more  rich  in  sparkling 
thoughts  and  original  conceptions,  and  more  full  indeed  of 
exquisite  pictures,  both  of  all  sorts  of  beauties  and  virtues,  and 
all  sorts  of  sufferings  and  crimes,  than  any  other  poem  that  has 
yet  come  before  us  f  we  rather  (hink  we  speak  the  sense  of  all 
classes  of  readers  when  we  add,  that  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  to 
mingle  a  certain  feeling  of  disappointment  with  that  of  admira^ 
tion — to  excite  admiration  rather  than  any  warmer  sentiment 
«f  delight — to  dazzle,  more  than  to  enchant— and,  in  the  end^ 
more  frequently  to  startle  the  fancy,  and  fatigue  the  attention, 
with  the  constant  succession  of  glittering  images  and  high*strain- 
ed  emotions,  than  to  maintain  a  rising  interest,  or  win  a  grow- 
ing sympathy,  by  a  less  profuse  or  more  systematic  display  of 
attractions. 

The  style  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  diffuse,  and  too  unvaried 
in  fts  character.  But  its  greatest  fault,  in  our  eyes,  is  the  uni- 
formity of  its  brilliancy — the  want  of  plainness,  simplicity  and 
repose.  We  have  heard  it  observed,  by  some  very  zealous  ad- 
mirers of  Mr  Moore's  genius,  that  you  cannot  open  this  book 
without  finding  a  cluster  of  beauties  in  every  page.  Now,  this 
is  only  another  way  of  expressing  what  we  think  its  greatest  de- 
fect. No  work,  consisting  of  many  pages,  should  have  detached 
and  distinguishable  beauties  in  every  one  of  them.  No  great 
work,  mdted,  should  have  many  beauties :  If  it  were  perfect,  it 
would  have  but  one^  and  that  but  faintly  perceptible,  except  on 
A  view  of  the  whole.  Look,  for  example,  at  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  finished  and  exquisite  production  of  human  art— tne  de* 
sign  and  elevation  of  a  Grecian  temple,  in  its  old  severe  simpli- 
«ityi  What  penury  of  ornament — what  neglect  of  beautie*  of 
detail  I— what  QWSCS  Qf  plw  surfacQ— what  rigid  economical  1£* 
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mitation  to  the  useful  and  the  necessary  I  The  cottage  of  a 
peasant  is  scarcely  more  simple  in  its  structure,  and  lus  not 
fewer  parts  that  are  superfluous.  Yet  what  grandeur^-HPvhat 
el^ance — what  grace  and  completeness  in  the  effect!  The 
whole  is  beautiful — because  the  beauty  is  in  the  whole;  but 
there  is  little  merit  in  any  of  the  parts,  except  that  of  fitness 
and  careful  finishin^^.  Contrast  this,  now,  with  a  Dutch  plea* 
sure-hou3e,  or  a  Cliinese — where  every  part  is  meant  to  be  beau* 
tiful,  and  the  result  is  deformity ,' — where  there  is  not  an  inch 
of  the  surface  that  is  not  brilliant  with  colour,  and  rough  with 
curves  and  angles, — and  where  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  mon* 
strous  and  offensive.  We  are  as  far  as  possible  from  meaning 
I  to  insinuate  that  Mr  Moore's  poetry  ik  of  this  description  ;  on 

I  the  contrary,  we  think  his  ornaments  are,  for  the  most  part» 

I  truly  and  exquisitely  beautiful ;  and  the  general  design  of  hig 

^  pieces  very  elegant  and  ingenious :   All  that  we  mean  to  say  is, 

that  there  is  too  much  ornament — too  many  insulated  and  inde- 
pendent beauties — and  that  the  notice,  and  the  very  admiration 
ithey  excite,  hurt  the  interest  of  the  general  design ;  and  not 
only  withdraw  our  attention,  too  importunately  from  it,  but  at 
last  weary  it  out  with  their  perpetual  recurrence* 
It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  our  intellectual  constitution,  that  the 
powers  of  taste  cannot  be  permanently  gratified,  except  by  some 
sustained  or  continuous  emotion ;  and  that  a  series,  eveh  of  the 
most  agreeable  excitements,  soon  ceases^  if  broken  and  discon- 
nected, to  give  any  pleasure.  No  conversation  fatigues  so  soon 
as  that  which  is  made  up  of  points  and  epigrams  i  and  the  ao^ 
complished  rhetorician,  who 

-^ — ^could  not  ope 
His  mouth,  but  out  there  fiew  a  trepey 
must  have  been  a  most  intolerable  companion.    Thete  are  sojmq 
things,  too,  that  seem  so  plainly  intended  for  ornaments  and 
seasonings  only,  that  they  are  only  agreeable,  when  sprinkled 
in  moderation  ov^r  a  plainer  medium*     No  one  would  like  toi 
make  an  entire  meal  on  sauce  piquante  s  or  to  appear  in  a  coat 
crusted  thick  over  with  diamonds ;  or  to  pass  a  day  in  a  steani 
of  rich  distilled  perfumes.     It  is  the  same  with  the  ghttering  or- 
naments of  poetry — with  splendid  metaphors  and  ingenious  al- 
lusions, and  all  the  figures  of  speech  and  of  thought  tlmt , con- 
stitute its  outward  pomp  and  glory.     Now,  Mr  Moore,  it  ap- 
\         pears,  to  us^  is  decidedly  too  lavish  pf  his  gems  and  sweets  i — ^ 
\        ne  labours  under  a  plethora  of  wit  and  imagination— impairs 
I       h\B  credit  by  the  palpable  exuberance  of  his  possessions,  and 
/       would  be  richer  with  half  his  wealthy     His  works  are  not  only 
of  rich  materials  and  graceful  design^  but  they  are  every  wber^t 
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[listening  with  small  beauties  and  transitory  inspirations — «id^ 
len  flakes  of  fancy »  that  blaze  out  and  perish ;  like  earth-born 
meteors  that  crackle  in  the  lower  sky»  and  unseasonabfy  divert 
our  eyes  from  the  great  and  lofty  bodies  which  pursue  their  har* 
monious  courses  m  a  serener  region. 

We  have  spoken  of  these  as  faults  of  style, — ^but  they  cbuld 
scarcely  have  existed  without  going  deeper ;  and  though  they 
first  strike  us  as  (jualities  of  the  composition  only,  we  find,  uponr 
a  little  refiection,  that  the  same  general  character  belongs  ta 
the  fable,  the  characters,  and  the'sentin^nts, — that  they  all 
sin  alike  in  the  excess  of  their  means  of  attractioo,--^and  fiiil  ta 
interest,  chiefly  by  being  too  interesting; 

In  order  to  avoid  the  debasement  of  ordinary  or  familiar  lifer 
the  author  has  soared  to  a  region  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
ttost  of  his  readers.  Ail  his  personages  are  so  very  beautifol,  and 
brave,  and  agoniaing— so  totally  wrapt  up  in  the  exaltation  of  their 
Tdiement  emotions,  and  withal^  so  lofty  in  rank^  and  so  sumptu- 
ous and  magnificent  in  all  that  relates  to  their  external  condition, 
that  the  herd  of  ordinary  mortals  can  scarcely  venture  to  conceive 
of  their  proceedings,  or  to  sympathize  freely  with  their  fortunes. 
The  disasters  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  the  designs  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  are  of  the  same  ambitious  and  ex- 
aggerated  character ;  and  all  are  involved  in  so  much  pomp, 
and  splendour,  and  kixury,  and  the  deseription  of  their  ex-^ 
treme  grandeur  and  elegance  forms  so  considerable  a  part 
of  the  whole  work,  that  the  less  sublime  portion  of  the  species 
can  with  di£Bculty  presume  to  judge  of  themi  or  to  enter  into 
the  concernments  of  such  very  exquisite  persons.  The  incidents,^ 
in  like  manner,  are  so  prodigiously  moving,  so  excessively  im- 
probable, and  so  terribly  critical,  that  we  have  the  same  diffi- 
culty of  raising  our  sentiments  to  the  proper  pitch  R)r  them  ;-^ 
and,  finding  it  impossible  to  sympathize  as  we  ought  to  do  with 
such  portentous  occurrences,  are  sometimes  tempted  to  withhold 
our  sympathy  altogether,  and  to  seek  for  its  objects  among  more 
fiimiliar  adventures.  Scenes  of  voluptuous  splendour  and  ec- 
stasy alternate  suddenly  with  agonizing  separations,  atrocious 
crimes,  and  tremendous  sufferings; — battles,  incredibly  fierce  and 
sanguinary,  follow  close  on  entertainments  incredibly  sumptuous 
and  elegant;— terrific  tempests  are  succeeded  by  delicious  calms 
at  sea:  and  the  land  scenes  are  divided  between  horrible  chasms- 
and  precipices,  and  vales  and  gardens  rich  in  eternal  bloom^s,  and 
glittering  with  palaces  and  temples — while  the  interest  of  the 
story  is  nnaintained  by  instruments  and  agents  of  no  less  potency 
than  insanity,  blasphemy,  poisonings,  retioious  hatred,  national 
lOitipaUiyy  demojiiiic^  miaanthropy,  and  devoted  love. ' 
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We  are  fiwsre  that,  in  cAijccting  to  a  work  like  tbisi  (hst  h  if 
made.ap  of  such  material^  we  may  seem  to  be  objecting  that  it  is 
made  of  the  elements  of  poetry, — since  it  is  no  doubt  true,  that  it 
is  by  the  use  of  these  very  materials  that  poetry  is  substantially 
4istmguiafaed  from  prose,  and  that  it  is  to  them  it  is  Indebted 
lor  all  that  is pecttiiar  in  the  delight  and  the  interest  it  inspires: 
mid  it  may  se^n  a  little  unreasonable  to  complain  <^  a  poet,  that 
he  tareats  us  with  the  essence  of  poetry.  We  have  already  hint- 
ed^  however,  that  no  man  ISces  to  live  entirely  on  essences,  and 
that  our  objection  goes  not  only  to  the  excessive  strength  of  the 
emotions  tnat  are  sought  to  be  raised,  but  to  the  violence  of 
their  tran^tions,  and  the  want  of  continuity  in  the  train  of 
feeing  that  is  produced.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  add 
A  word  or  two  more  of  explanation. 

In  ihe^firei  place,  then,  if  we  consider  how  the  fact  stands,  we 
shall  find  that  all  the  great  poets,  and,  in  an  especial  manner,  all 
the  poets  who  chain  down  the  attention  of  tneir  readers,  and 
maintain  a  jgrowing  interest  through  a  long  series  of  narraticms, 
have  been  remarkable  for  the  occasional  familiarity,  and  even 
homeliness,  of  their  incidents,  characters  and  sentiments.  This 
is  the  distinguishing  feature  in  Homer,  Chaucer,  Ariosto,  Shaken 
speare,  X)ryden,  Scott — and  will  be  found  to  occur,  we  believe, 
in  all  poetry  that  has  been  long  and  extensively  popular,  or  that 
is  capable  of  pleasing  very  strongfy,  or  stirring  very  deeply,  the 
common  sensibilities  of  our  nature.  We  need  scarcely  make  an 
exception  for  the  lofty  Lyric,  which  is  so  far  from  being  gene- 
rally attractive,  that  it  is  not  even  intelligible,  except  to  a  studi- 
ous few'-'-or  for  ihose  solemn  and  devotional  strains  which  derive 
their  interest  from  a  still  higher  principle :  But  in  all  narrative 
poetry^^n  aH  long  pieces  made  up  -of  descriptions  and  adven« 
tares,  it  seems  hitherto  to  have  been  an  indispensable  condition 
of  their  success^  that  the  persons  and  events  should  bear  a  con- 
•siderable  resemblance  to  those  which  we  meet  with  in  ordinary 
life;  and,  though  more  animated  and  important  than  to  be  of 
daily  occurrence  should  not  be  immeasurably  exalted  abore  the 
common  standard  of  human  fortune  and  character. 

It  should  be  ahnost  enough  to  settle  the  question,  that  such 
is  the  fact — and  Uiat  no  narrative  poetry  has  ever  excited  a 
^"eat  interest,  where  the  persons  were  too  mnch  purified  from  the 
vulgar  infirmities  of  our  nature,  or  the  incidents  too  thoroughly 
purged  of  all  that  is  ordinary  or  familiar.  But  the  sKghtest 
refla^tion  upon  the  feelings  with  which  we  read  such  poetry, 
must  satisfy  ys  as  to  the  reawn  of  our  disappointment.  It  may 
he  told  in  two  words.  Writings  of  this  kind  revolt  by  their  im- 
{wobabiliQri  and  fatijjue,  b^  offerinj|[  no  points  upoi;!  which  ojir 
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sympathi^  can  readily  attach. — Two  things  are  necessary  to  give 
a  fictitious  narrative  a  deep  and  commanding  interest;  ^rst^  Uiat 
Vfe  should  believe  that  such  things  might  have  happened  ;  and 
secondly^  that  they  might  have  nappened  to  ourselves,  or  to 
such  persons  as  ourselves.  But,  in  reading  the  ambitious  and 
overwrought  poetry  of  which  we  have  been  speakingt  we  feel 
perpetually,  that  there  could  have  been  no  such  people,  and  no 
such  occurrences  as  we  are  there  called  upon  to  feel  for ;  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  have  mucH,  concern  about  beings  whose 
principles  of  action  are  so  remote  from  our  own,  and  who  are 

?lacea  in  situations  to  which  we  have  never  known  any  paralleL 
t  is  no  doubt  true,  that  the  stories  that  interest  us  must  represent 
passions  of  a  higher  pitch,  and  events  of  a  more  extraordinary 
nature  than  occur  in  ordinary  life ;  and  that  it  is  in  consequence 
of  rising  thus  sensibly  above  its  level,  that  they  become  objects  of 
interest  and  attention.     But,  in  order  that  this  venr  eievation 
may  be  felt,  and  produce  its  efiect,  the  story  must  itself,  in  other 
places,  give  us  the  known  and  ordinary  level, — and,  by  a  thou* 
aand  adaptations  and  traits  of  universal  nature,  make  us  feel, 
that  the  characters  which  become  every  now  and  then  the  ob* 
jects  of  our  intense  sympathy  and  admiration,  in  great  emer* 
gcncies,  and  under  the  influence  of  rare  but  conceivable  ex- 
citements,  are,  after  all,  our  fellow  creatures — made  of  the  = 
B&me  flesh  and  blood  with  ourselves,  and  acting,  and  acted  up- 
on, by  the  common  principles  of  our  nature.     Without  this,  in- 
deed, the  eflect  of  their  sufferitigs  and  exploits  would  be  entire- 
ly lost  upon  us ;  as  we  should  be  without  any  scale  by  which  to 
estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  temptations  they  had  to  resist,  or 
the  energies  they  had  exerted.     To  make  us  aware  of  die  alti- 
tude of  a  mountain,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  show  us  the 
plain  from  which  it  ascends.     If  we  are  allowed  to  see  nothing 
but  the  table  land  at  the  top,  the  efiect  will  be  no  greater  than 
if  we  had  rerotained  on  the  humble  level  of  the  shore-— except 
that  it  will  be  more  lonely,  bleak,  and  inhospitable.     And  thus 
it  is,  that  by  exaggerating  the  heroic  qualities  of  heroes,  they 
become  as  uninteresting  as  if  they  had  no  such  qualities — diat  by 
striking  out  those  weaknesses  and  vulgar  infirmities  whi^h  iden- 
tify them  with  ordinary  mortals,  they  not  only  ceas^  to  interest 
ordinary  mortals,  but  even  to  excite  their  admiration  or  sur- 
prise; and  appear  merely  as  strange  inconceivable  beings,  in 
whom  superhuman  energy  and  refinement  are  no  more  to  be 
"wondered  at)  than  the  power  of  flying  in  an  eagle,  or  of  fasting 
In  a  snake. 

The  wise  antient  who  observed,  that  being  a  roan  himselfj^- 
^e  could  not  but  take  an  interest  in  every  thing  that  related  ta, 
^an — might  have  confirmed  bis  character  for  wisdom,  by  addi 
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iD^y  that  for  the  same  reason  he  c^old  lake  do  interest  in  any 
thm^  else.     There  is  nothing,  after  alit  that  we  ever  truly  care 
for,  but  the  feelings  of  creatures  like  ourselves— and  we  are 
obliged  to  lend  them  to  the  flowers  and  the  brooks  of  Uie  valley, 
and  the  stars  and  airs  of  heaven,  before  we  can  take  any  de» 
light  in  them.     With  sentient  beings  the  case  is  more  obviously 
the  same.     In  whatever  class  we  rank  them,  or  with  whatever 
fantastic  srttrJbutes  we  may  please  to  invest  them,  still  we  com* 
prehend  and  concern  ourselves  about  them,  only  in  so  far  as 
they  resemble  ourselves.     All  the  deities  of  the  classic  my- 
thology— and  all  the  devils  and  angels  of  later  poets,  are  nothing 
-but  human  creatures — or  at  least  only  interest  us  so  long  as  they 
are  so.     Let  any  one  try  to  imagine  what  kind  of  story  he  could 
make  of  the  adventures  of  a  set  of  beings  who  differed  from  our 
own  species  in  any  of  its  general  attributes — who  were  incapa- 
ble, for  instance,  of  the  debasing  feelings  of  fear,  pain  or  an- 
xiety— ^and  he  will  find,  that  instead  of  becoming  more  impos* 
ing  and  attractive  by  getting  rid  of  those  infirmities,  they  be- 
come utterly  insignincant,  and  indeed  in  a  great  degree  incon- 
ceivable.    Or,  to  come  a  little  closer  to  the  matter  before  us,  and 
not  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  common  experience — Suppose 
a  tale,  founded  on  refined  notions  of  delicate  love  and  punctili- 
ous int^rity,  to  be  told  to  a  race  of  obscene,  brutal  and  plun- 
dering savages — or,  even  within  the  limits  of  the  same  country, 
if  a  poem,  turning  upon  the  jealousies  of  court  intrigue,  the 
pride  of  rank,  and  the  cabals  of  sovereigns  and  statesmen,  were 
put  into  the  hands  of  village  maidens  or  clownish  labourers,  is 
it  not  obvious  that  the  remoteness  of  the  manners,  characters 
and  feelings  from  their  own,  would  first  surprise,  and  then  revolt 
them — ^and  diat  the  moral,  intellectual  and  adventitious  Superio- 
rity of  the  personages  concerned,  would,  instead  of  enhancing 
the  int^^t,  entire^  destroy  it,  and  very  speedily  extinguish  all 
sympathy  with  their  passions,  and  all  curiosity  about  their  fate  ? 
— Now,  what  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  to  a  ferocious  savage,  or 
politicians  and  princesses  to  an  ordinary  rustic,  the  exaggerated 
persons  of  such  poetry  as  we  are  now  considering,  are  to  the  or- 
dinary readers  of  poetry.     They  do  not  believe  in  the  possibili- 
ty of  their  existence,  or  their  adventures.     They  do  not  com- 
prehend the  principles  of  their  conduct,  and  have  no  thorough 
sympathy  with  the  feelings  that  are  ascribed  to  them. 
'  We  have  carried  this  speculation,  we  believe,  a  little  too  far 
— and,  with  reference  to  the  volume  before  us,  it  would  be  more 
correct  perhaps  to  say,  that  it  had  suggested  these  observations, 
than  that  they  are  stricdy  applicable  to  it.     For  though  its  faults 
are  certainly  of  the  kind  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  describe^ 
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it  wodd  be  auite  unjust  to  characterize  it  by  its  faultst  irhich 
are  beyond  all  doubt  less  conspicuous  than  its  beauties.  There  i» 
not  only  a  richness  and  briIKancy  of  diction  and  ioia^ry  spread 
over  the  whole  work)  that  indicate  the  greatest  activity  and  ele- 
gance of  fancy  in  the  author;  but  it  is  everywhere  pervaded  still 
more  strikingly  with  a  strain  of  tender  and  noble  feeling,  poured 
out  with  such  warmth  and  abundance,  as  to  steal  insensibly  on  the 
heart  of  the  reader,  and  gradually  to  overflow  it  with  a  tide  of 
syropatlietic  emotion.  Tnere  are  passages  indeed,  and  these  nei- 
tner  few  nor  brief,  over  which  the  very  Genius  of  poetry  seems 
to  have  breathed  his  richest  enchantment — where  the  melody  of 
the  verse  and  the  beauty  of  the  images  conspire  so  harmonious- 
ly with  the  force  and  tenderness  of  the  emotion,  that  the  whole 
is  blended  into  one  deep  and  bright  stream  of  sweetness  and  feel* 
ing,  along  which  the  spirit  of  the  reader  is  borne  passively  away, 
through  long  reaches  of  delight.  Mr  Moore's  poetry,  indeed, 
where  his  happiest  vein  is  opened,  realizes  more  exactly  than 
that  of  any  other  writer,  the  splendid  account  which  is  given 
by  Comus  of  the  song  of 

*  His  mother  Circe,  and  the  Sirens  three. 
Amid  the  flowery-kirtled  Naiades, 
Wlio,  as  they  sung,  would  take  Uie  prisoned  soul. 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium. ' 

And  though  it  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  he  should  so  o^  , 
ten  have  broken  the  measure  with  more  frivolous  strains,,  or 
filled  up  its  intervals  with  a  s^ort  of  brilliant  JalseltOf  it  should 
never  be  forgotten,  that  his  excellences  are  at  least  as  peculiar 
to  himself  as  his  faults,  and,  on  the  wholei  perhaps  more  clia- 
racteristic  of  his  genius. 

y  The  volume  before  us  contains  four  separate  and  distinct 
poeras^ — connected,  however,  and  held  together  *  like  orient 
pearls  at  random  strung,  '  by  tlie  slender  thread  of  a  slight 
prose  story,  on  which  they  are  all  suspended,  and  to  the  simple 
catastrophe. of  which  tliey  in  sonrve  measure  contribute.  This, 
airy  and  elegant  legend  is  to  the  following  effect*  Lalla  Rookb, 
the  daughter  of  the  great  Aurengzebe,  is  betrothed  to  the  young 
king  of  liucharia  ;  and  sets  forth,  with  a  splendid  train  of  In- 
dian  and  Bucharian  attendants,  to  meet  her  enamoured  bride*^ 
groom  in  the  delightful  valley  of  Cashmere.  The  progress  of 
this  gorgeous  cavalcade,  and  the  beauty  of  the  country  which  it 
traverses,  are  described  with  great  richness  of  colouring  and 
picturesque  effect ;  though  iu  tnis,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  prose  narrative,  a  certain  tone  of  levity,  and  even 
derision,  is  frequently  assumed — not  very  much  in  keeping,  we 
think,  with  tlie  tender  and  tragic  strain  of  the  poetry  ol  which 
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it  is  the  accompanunent — certain  breakings  out,  m  sborti  of  that 
mocking  European  witurhicb  has  made  itself  merr}'  with  Asiatic 
solemnityi  ever  since  the  time  of  the  facetious  Count  Hamilton-^ 
but  seems  not  a  little  out  of  place  in  a  miscellany,  the  prevailing 
character  of  which  is  of  so  opposite  a  temper.  To  amuse  the 
languor,  or  divert  the  impatience  of  the  royal  bride  in  the  noon- 
tide and  night*ha]ts  of  her  luxurious  progress,  a  voung  Cash« 
xnerian  poet  had  been  sent  by  the  gallantry  of  the  bridegroom  ; 
and  recitet,  on  thoce  occasions,  the  several  poems  that  form  the 
bulk  of  the  volume  now  before  us.  Such  is  the  witchery  of  hit 
voice  and  look,  and  such  the  sympathetic  effect  of  the  tender  tales 
which  he  recounts,  that  the  poor  princess,  as  was  naturally  to 
be  expected,  falls  desperately  in  love  with  him  before  the  end 
of  the  journey ;  and,  by  the  time  she  enters  the  lovely  Vale  of 
Cashmere,  and  sees  the  glittering  palaces  and  towers  prepared 
for  her  reception,  she  feels  that  she  would  joyfully  forego  all  this 
pomp  and  splendour,  and  fly  to  the  desert  with  tier  adored  Fe* 
ramorz.  The  youthful  bard,  however,  has  now  disappeared 
from  her  side;  and  she  is  supported,  with  fainting  heart  and 
downcast  eyes,  into  the  hated  presence  of  her  tyrant,  when  the 
voice  of  Feramorz  himself  bids  lier  be  of  good  cheer — and,  look* 
ing  up,  she  sees  her  beloved  poet  in  the  Prince  himself!  who 
had  assumed  this  gallant  disguise,  and  won  her  young  affections, 
without  deriving  any  aid  from  his  rank  or  her  engagements.  The 
whole  story  is  very  sweetly  and  gaily  told  ;  and  is  adorned  with 
many  tender  as  well  qs  lively  passages — without  reckoning  among 
the  latter  the  occasional  criticisms  of  th6  omniscient  Fadladeen, 
the  magnificent  and  most  infallible  grand  chamberlain  of  the  Ha^ 
ram — whose  sayings  and  remarks,  we  cannot  help  observing, 
do  not  agree  very  well  with  the  character  which  is  assigned  him 
— being  for  the  most  part  very  smart,  snappish,  and  acute,  and 
by  no  means  solenm,  stupid,  and  pompous,  as  was  to  have  been 
expected.  Mr  Moore's  genius,  however,  we  suppose,  is  too  in- 
veterately  lively,  to  make  it  possible  for  him  even  to  counterfeit 
dulness.     We  come  at  last,  however,  to  the  poetry. 

The  6r8t  piece,  which  is  entitled  *  the  Veiled  Prophet  of 
Khoras^n, '  is  the  longest,  we  think,  and  certainly  not  the  best» 
of  the  series.  It  has  ail  the  faults  which  we  have,  somewhat 
too  sweepingly,  imputed  to  the  volume  at  large ;  and  it  was  chief- 
ly, indeed,'  with  a  reference  to  it,  that  we  made  those  introduc- 
tory remarks,  which  the  author  will  probably  think  too  much 
in  the  spirit  of  the  sage  Chamberlain.  The  story,  which  is  not 
in  all  its  parts  extremely  intelligible,  is  founded  on  a  notice,  in 
D*Herhelot,  of  a  daring  impostor  of  the  early  ages  of  Islamism^ 
who  pretended  to  have  received  a  later  and  more  authoritative 
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xnission  than  that  of  the  Prophet,  and  to  be  destined  to  over- 
turn all  tyrannies  and  saperstitions  on  the  earth,  and  to  rescue 
all  souls  that  believed  in  him.  To  shade  the  celestial  radiance 
of  his  brow,  he  always  wore  a  veil  of  silver  gauze,  and  was  at 
last  attacked  by  the  Ualiph,  and  exterminated,  with  all  his  ad- 
herents* On  this  story,  Mr  Moore  has  engrafted  a  romantic 
and  not  very  probable  tale  of  two  young  lovers,  Azim  and  Ze^ 
Kca ;  the  former  of  whom  having  been  supposed  to  perish  in 
battle,  the  grief  of  the  latter  unsettles  her  understanding ;  and 
her  distempered  imagination  is  easily  inflamed  by  the  mystic 
promises  of  the  Veiled  Prophet,  which  at  length  prevail  on 
tier  to  join  the  troop  of  lovely  priestesses  who  earn  a  blissful 
immortality  in  another  world,  by  sharing  his  embraces  upon 
earth*  By  what  artful  illusions  the  poor  distracted  maid  was 
thus  betrayed  to  her  ruin,  is  not  very  satisfactorily  explain- 
ed ;  only  we  learn,  that  she  and  the  Veiled  Apostle  descend- 
ed into  a  charnel-house,  and  took  a  mutual  oath,  and  drank 
blood  together,  in  pledge  of  their  eternal  ^  union.  The  pro<» 
phet  himself  Mr  Moore  has  represented  ad  the  most  atroci- 
ous of  all  wretches,  and  instigated  to  his  impious  impostures, 
not  so  much  by  ambition,  as  by  an  insane  and  furious  misan- 
thropy, suggested,  in  part,  by  his  consciousness  of  the  hideous 
deformity  of  his  visage,  but  inflamed,  at  last,  into  a  diabolical 
hatred  and  scorn  for  human  nature.  At  length  Azim,  who 
had  not  been  slain,  but  made  captive  in  battle,  and  who  had 
wandered  in  Greece  till  he  had  imbibed  the  love  of  liberty  that 
inspired  her  famous  heroes  of  old — Shears  of  the  proud  promises 
of  etDancipation  which  Mokanna  (for  that  was  the  prophet's 
name)  had  held  out  to  all  nations,  and  comes  to  be  enrolled  a- 
mong  the  champions  of  freedom  and  virtue.  On  the  day  of  bis 
presentment,  the  fallen  Zelica  sees  him  through  the  lattices  of 
the  haU ;  and  the  first  sudden  flash  of  joy  and  astonishment  half 
restores  her  bewildered  mind  to  a  sense  of  her  degradation  and 
misery.  In  the  mean  time,  Mokanna  commands  her  attendance 
in  private — ^tells  her  she  must  assist  in  seducing  the  warlike  no- 
vice who  had  just  joined  their  society,  but  seemed  still  too  full 
of  austerity  for  their  purposes ;  and  when  she  refuses  the  task, 
with  e^tpressions  of  agon^  and  horror,  addresses  her,  for  the 
first  time,  in  terms  of  undisguised  profligacy  and  cruelty, — and 
at  length  lifts  up  the  silver  veil,  and,  with  fiendish  merriment, 
unmasks  that  dreadful  countenance  in  which  all  horrors  art 
assembled,  and  at  the  sight  of  which  she  falls  senseless  at 
his  feet  Azim  is  next  introduced  into  a  scene  of  voluptuous 
splendour,  where  all  the  seductive  influences  of  art  and  nature 
are  in  vain  exerted  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  the  k>ve  of  ^ 
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fica  and  of  Liberty.    He  breaks  proudly  away  from  these  soft  en« 
cfaantiDents,  and  finds  a  mournful  female  figure  before  bim,  in 
whom  he  almost  immediately  recognises  his  iong-'lost  and  erer* 
loved  Zehca.    The  first  moment  of  their  meeting  is  ecstasy  on 
b(^h  sides  $  but  the  unhappy  girl  soon  calls  to  mind  the  unutter- 
able condition  to  which  she  is  reduced — and,  in  agony,  reveais  to 
him  the  sad  story  of  her  derangement^  and  of  the  base  advantages 
that  had  been  taken  of  it     Azim  at  first  throws  her  from  him  in 
abhorrence,  but  soon  turns,  in  relenting  pity,  and  offers  at  least 
to  rescue  her  firom  this  seat  of  pollution.     She  listens  with  ea> 
ger  joy  to  his  proposal,  and  is  about  to  fly  with  him  in  the  in- 
stant, when  the  dread  voice  of  Mokanna  thunders  in  her  ear 
her  oath  of  eternal  fidelity.     That  terrible  sonnd  brings  back  the 
frenzy  of  her  soul.    She  throws  her  lover  wikily  from  her,  axul  va- 
nishes at  once,  amidst  the  dtzzling  lights  of  that  unholy  palace.' 
Azim  then  joins  the  approaching  army  of  the  Caliph,  andMeads 
on  his  forces  against  the  impious  usurper.     Mc^anna  performs 
prodigies  of  viuour,— *but  is  always  borne  back  by  the  superior 
force  and  enthusiasm  of  Azim.     By  vaunting  words,  however, 
aoad  vain  illusions,  he  contrives  to  maintain  the  confidence  and 
courage  of  his  followers,  till  their  scanty  remains  are  at  length 
closely  invested  in  the  last  of  his  cities.     He  then  assembles 
them  around  him  $  tells  them  that  the  appointed  hour  of  their 
triumph  is  at  length  arrived ;  and  that  that  very  night  he  will 
unveil  to  them  that  glorious  brow,   before  the  brightness  of 
which,  the  force  of  his  enemies  shall  be  withered  and  overthrown 
in  the  morning.    They  are  all  invited  acccHrdingly  to  a  sumptsoot 
banquet,  at  the  cbse  of  which  he  serves  round  to  them  cups 
drugged  with  deadly  poison ;  and  when  it  begins  to  operate, 
discloses  to  them,  with  bitter  taunts  and  insuUs,  the  infernal  coun- 
tenance they  had  so  long  worshipped  unseen.     In  the  close  of 
this  scene  of  horror,  he  commands  Zelica  to  be  introduced,— 
forces  her  to  drink  the  last  drop  of  the  poison,^-and  then,  after 
a  speech  of  insane  blasphemy,  misanthropy,  and  desperation, 
plunges  into  a  bath,  of  such  corrosive  quality,  as  instantly  to 
extinguish   life,   and  dissolve  all  the  elements  of  the  mortal 
frame.     Zelica  covers  herself  with  the  fetal  veil,  and  totters  out  to 
the  ramparts,  where,  being  mistaken  for  Mukanna,  she  rushes 
upon  the  spear  of  her  Azim,  and  receives  bis  forgiveness  in  death. 
He  survives,  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  continual  prayer 
and  supplication  for  her  erring  spirit ;  and  dies  at  last  upon  her 
grave,  in  the  full  assurance  of  rejoining  her  in  puri^  and 
blLss.—— 

It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  particular  faults  of  this  story^ 
dfter  the  general  ohservntiras  we  hazarded  at  the  outset.    Tb(^ 
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character  of  Mokdnnai  as  well  as  bis  piowdr  and  jriflieDce,  is  ai 
mere  distortion  ai^d  extravn^nce :  But  the  great  Uemish  is  the 
corruption  of  Zelica,  and  the  insanity  so  gratuitously  alleged 
by  the  poet  in  exeose  of  it     Nothing  less,  indeed,  would  in 
any. way  account  for  such  a  catastrophe;  and,  after  all,  it  i«< 
painful  and  offensive  to  the  imagination.     But  we  really  have 
nothing  but  the  poet's  word  for  the  existence  of  this  infirmity  i 
for,  except  in  the  agon^  in  which  she  breaks  away  from  Azim, 
she  conducts  herself  with  perfect  composure  and  consistency 
throu^out    Indeed,  the  very  supremacy  she  exercises  in  the 
Haram,  and  her  selection  to  conduct  a  scheme  of  artful  seduc- 
tion, are  irreconcileable  with  the  idea  of  habitual  frenzy*    Thc: 
bridal  oath,  pledged  with  blood  among  the  festering  bodies  of 
the  dead,  is  one  of  the  overstrained  theatrical  horrors  of  the- 
German  school;  and  a  great  deal  of  the  theorizing  and  argument-r 
ation  which  is  intended  to  palliate  or  conceal  those  defects,  is  ob-. 
acure  and  incomprehensible*     Rich  as  it  is,  in  short,  in  fancy 
and  expression,  and  powerful  in  some  of  the  scenes  of  passion^ 
we  should  have  had  great  doubts  of  the  success  of  this  volume^ 
if  it  bad  all  be^n  of  the  same  texture  with  the  poem  of  which, 
we  are  speaking.    Yet,  eren  there,  there  is  a  charm,  almost  irrer* 
sistible,  in  the  volume  of  sweet  sounds  and  beautiful  images^ 
which  ai*e  heaped  together  with  luxurious  profusion  in  the  ge- 
neral texture  of  the  style,  and  invest  even  the  absurdities  of  Uie 
story  with  the  graceful  amplitude  of  their  rich  and  figured  veil| 
What,  for  instance,  can  be  sweeter  than  this  account  of  AzimV 
entry  into  this  earthly  paradise  of  temptations  ? 
'  Meanwhile,  through  vast  illuminated  halls, 
Silent  and  bright,  where  nothing  but  the  fklla 
Of  fragrant  waters,  gushing  widi  cool  sound 
From  many  a  jasper  fount  is  heard  around. 
Young  AeiM  roams  bewilder'd, — ^nor  can  guea^ 
What  mean£t  this  maze  of  light  and  loneliness^ 
Here,  the  way  leads,  o*er  tesselated  floors 
Or  mats  of  Cairo,  through  long  corridors, 
WTiere,  rang'd  in  cassolets  and  silver  lu-ns, 
Sweet  wood  of  aloe  or  of  sandal  bums ; 
And  spicy  rods,  such  as  illume  at  night 
The  bowers  of  Tibet,  send  forth  odorous  ligh^ 
Like  Peris*  wands,  when  pointing  out  the  road 
For  some  pure  Spirit  to  its  blest  abode ! — 
And  here,  at  Once,  the  glittering  saloon 
Bursts  on  his  sight,  boundless  and  bright  as  noott'^ 
Where,  in  the  midst,  reflecting  back  the  rays 
In  broken  rainbows,  a  fresh  fountain  plays 
High  as  the'  enamell'd  cupola,  which  towers 
All  rich  with  Arabesques  of  gold  and  flowers « 
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And  the  mosaic  floor  beneath  shiiicfiB  through 
The  sprinkling  of  that  fountain's  silvery  dew, 
Like  tiie  wet,  glistening  shells,  of  every  dye> 
That  on  the  margin  of  the  Red  Sea  lie. 
Here  too  he  traces  the  kind  visitings 
Of  woman's  love  in  those  fair,  Kving  thingsf 
Of  land  and  wave,  whose  fete — in  bondage  thrown 
for  their  weak  loveliness — ^is  like  her  own  ! 
On  one  side  gleaming  with  a  sudden  grace 
Through  water,  brilRant  as  the  crystal  vase 
In  which  !t  undulates,  small  fishes  shine. 
Like  golden  ingots  from  a  fairy  mine  ;-^ 
While,  on  the  other,  latticed  hghtly  in 
With  odoriferous  woods  of  Comorin, 
Each  brilliant  bird  that  wings  the  air  is  seen ; — 
Gay,  pparkiing  loories,  such  as  gleam  between 
The  crimson  blossoltis  of  the  coral  tree  . 

In  the  warm  isles  of  India's  synny  sea : 
Mecca's  blue  sacred  pigeon,  and  the  thrush 
Of  Hindostan,  whose  holy  warblings  gush. 
At  evening,  from  the  tall  pagoda's  top ; — 
Thos^  golden  birds  that,  in  the  spice-time,  drop 
About  the  gardens,  drunk  with  that  sweet  food 

Whose  scent  hath  lur'd  them  o'er  the  summer  flood ; 

And  those  that  under  Akaby's  soft  sun  ^ 

Build  their  high  nests  of  budding  cinnamon. '  p.  SS-'SG* 

The  warrior  youth  looks  round  at  first  with  disdain  upon 

those  seductions  with  which  he  supposes  the  sage  prophet  wishe» 

to  try  the  firmness  of  his  votaries* 

*  So  thought  the  youth ; — but,  ev'n  while  he  defied 
This  witcning  scene,  he  felt  its  witchery  glide 
Through  every  sense.     The  perfume,  breathing  round,i 
Like  a  pervading  spirit ; — the  still  sound 
Of  falling  waters,  lulling  as  the  song 
Of  Indian  bees  at  sunset,  when  they  throng 
Around  the  fragrant  Nilica,  and  deep 
In  its  blue  blossoms  hum  themselves  to  sleep ! 
And  music  too— dear  music !  that  can  touch 
Beyond  all  else  the  soul  that  loves  it  much — 
Now  heard  far  off,  so  far  as  but  to  seem 
Like  the  faint,  exquisite  music  of  a  dreana  ;— 
All  was  too  much  for  him,  too  full  of  bliss, 
The  heart  could  nothing  feel,  that  felt  not  this  ^ 
Soften'd  he  sunk  upon  a  couch,  and  gave 
His  soul  up  to  sweet  thoughts,  like  wave  on  wave 
Succeeding  in  smooth  seas,  when  storms  are  laid  ;^— 
He  thought  of  Zelica,  his  own  dear  maid, 
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And  of  the  time  when,  fuU  of  bUssful  sighs. 
They  sat  and  look'd  into  each  other's  eyes, 
Silent  and  happy — as  if  God  had  given 
Nought  else  worth  looking  at  on  this  side  heaven  I 

*  While  thus  he  thinks,  still  nearer  on  the  breeze 
Come  those  delicious,  dream-like  harmonies, 
Each  note  of  which  but  adds  new,  downy  links 
To  the  soft  chain  in  which  his  sphrit  sinks. 
He  turns  him  tow'rd  the  sound,  and,  far  away  \ 

Through  a  long  vista,  sparkling  with  the  play  > 

Of  countless  lamps, — like  the  rich  track  which  Day  } 
Leaves  on  the  waters,  when  he  sinks  from  us ; 
So  long  the  path,  its  light  so  tremulous  ; — 
He  sees  a  groupe  of  female  forms  advance, 
Some  chain'd  together  in  the  mazy  dance 
By  fetters,  forg'd  in  the  green  sunny  bowers, 
As  they  were  captives  to  the  King  of  Flowers, '  &c. 

<  Awhile  they  dance  before  him,  then  divide. 
Breaking,  like  rosy  clouds  at  even-tide 
Around  the  rich  pavilion  of  the  sun, — 
Till  silently  dispersing,  one  by  one. 
Through  many  a  path  that  from  the  chamber  leads 
To  gardens,  terraces,  and  moonlight  meads, 
Their  distant  laughter  comes  upon  the  wind. 
And  but  one  trembling  nymph  remains  behind, 
Beckoning  them  back  in  vain,  for  they  are  gone, 
And  she  is  left  in  all  that  light  alone  ; 
No  veil  to  curtain  o'er  her  beauteous  brow. 
In  its  young  bashfulness  more  beauteous  now ; 
But  a  light,  golden  chain-work  round  her  hair 
Such  as  the  maids  of  Yezd  and  Shiraz  wear, 
From  which,  on  either  side,  gracefully  htmg 
A  golden  amulet,  in  the'  Arab  tongue. 
Engraven  o'er  with  some  immortal  line 
From  holy  writ,  or  bard  scarce  less  divine ; 
While  her  left  hand,  as  shrinkingly  she  stood. 
Held  a  small  lute  of  gold  and  sandal-wood. 
Which,  once  or  twice,  she  touch'd  with  hmrried  strain, 
Then  took  her  trembling  fingers  oflP  again. 
But  when  at  length  a  timid  glance  she  stole 
At  AziM,  the  sweet  gravity  of  soul 
She  saw  through  all  his  features  calm'd  her  fear, 
And,  like  a  hdf-tam'd  antelope,  more  near. 
Though  shrinking  still,  she  came  ;-^then  sat  her  dowa 
Upon  a  musnud's  e^ge^  and,  bolder  grown. 
In  the  pathetic  mode  of  Ispahan 
Tottch'd  a  preluding  strain^  $md  thuB  began ;-« 
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And  the  nightingale  sings  round  it  all  the  day  long ; 
In  the  time  of  my  childhood  'twas  like  a  sweet  dreamy 

To  sit  in  the  roses  and  hear  the  bird's  song. 
That  bower  and  its  music  I  never  forget, 

But  oft  when  alone,  in  the  bloom  of  the  year, 
I  think — ^is  the  nightingale  singing  there  yet  ? 

Are  the  roses  sUll  bright  by  the  calm  Bendembbe?  '  p«5S-^. 

Thb  pensive  strain  is  quickly  broken  off  by  a  troop  of  danc- 
ing  nymphs,  whose  graceful  and  expressive  movements  are  de- 
scribed m  verses  of  equal  beauty. 

<  While  she,  who  suhg  so  gently  to  the  lute 
Her  dream  of  home,  steals  timidly  away, 
Shrinking  as  violets  do  in  summer's  ray, — 
But  takes  with  her  from  Azim's  heart  that  sigh 
We  sometimes  give  to  forms  that  pass  us  by 
In  the  world's  crowd,  too  lovely  to  remain, 
Creatures  of  light  we  never  see  again  ! 
*  Around  the  white  necks  of  the  nymphs  who  danc'd 
Hung  carcanets  of  orient  gems,  that  glanc'd 
More  brilliant  Uian  the  sea-glass  glittering  o'er 
The  hills  of  crystal  on  the  Caspian  shore ; 
While  from  their  long,  dark  tresses,  in  a  fall 
Of  curls  descending,  bells  as  musical 
As  those  that,  on  the  golden-shafted  trees 
Of  Eden,  shake  in  the  Eternal  Breeze, 
Rung  round  their  steps,  at  every  bound  more  sweet^^ 
As  'twere  th'  extatic  language  of  Uieir  feet  I 
At  length  the  chase  was  o'er,  and  they  stood  wreath'd 
Within  each  other's  arms ;  while  soft  there  breath'd 
Through  the  cool  casement,  mingled  with  the  sighs 
Of  moonlight  flowers,  music  that  seemed  to  rise 
From  some  still  lake,  so  liquidly  it  rose, 
And,  as  it  swell'd  again  at  each  faint  close, 
The  ear  could  track  through  all  that  maze  of  chords 
And  young  sweet  voices,  these  impassion'd  words :— - 
^  A  Spirit  there  is,  whose  fragrant  sigh 
Is  burning  now  through  earth  and  air. 
Where  cheeks  are  blushing,  the  Spirit  is  nigh. 
Where  lips  are  meeting,  the  Spirit  is  there ! 
•His  breath  is  the  soul  of  flowers  like  these, 
And  his  floating  eyes — oh !  they  resemble 
Blue  water-lilies,  when  the  breeze 
Is  making  the  stream  around  them  tremble ! 
*  Hail  to  thee,  hail  to  thee,  kindling  power  I 
^      JSp^U  of  Love,  Spirit ojf  Bliss! 
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Thy  holiest  tiftie  is  the  mdonll^  hour, 

And  there  never  was  mowalight  so  sweet  as  this. '  p.  65-67. 
The  tragical  meeting  with  Zefica,  is  described  with  the  same 
redundance  of  bright  images. — But  we  can  only  make  room  for 
lier  rapture  of  gratitude  and  humility,  when  Azira,  after  he 
knows  all,  presses  her  to  fly  with  him  from  tfiat  false  prophet's 
power, 

*  "  What !  take  the  lost  one  with  thee  ?  let  her  rove 
"  By  thy  dear  side,  as  in  those  days  of  love, 

**  When  we  were  both  so  happy,  both  so  pure—* 
"  Too  heavenly  dream  !  if  there's  on  earth  a  cure 
"  For  the  sunk  heart,  'tis  this — day  after  day 
"  To  be  the  blest  companion  of  thy  way  ;— 
**  To  hear  thy  angel  eloquence — to  see 
"  Tliose  virtuous  eyes  for  ever  tum'd  on  o^  ^ 
"  And  in  their  light  re-ciiasten'd  silently, 
"  Like  the  stain'd  web  that  whitens  in  the  sun, 
^*  Grow  pure  by  being  purely  shone  upon  1 
**  Aiid  thou  wilt  pray  for  me — I  know  tliou  wilt — 
"  At  the  dim  vesper  hour,  when  thoughts  of  guilt 
"  Come  heaviest  o'er  the  heart,  thou'lt  lift  thine  eye«, 
"  Full  of  sweet  tears  unto  the  darkening  skies, 
**  And  plead  for  me  with  Heav'n,  till  I  can  dare 
"  To  fix  my  own  weak,  sinful  glances  there ; — , 
"  Till  the  good  angels,  when  they  see  me  cling 
*^  For  ever  near  thee,  pale  and  sorrowing, 
", Shall. for  thy  sake  pronounce  my  soul  toa*given, 
"  And  bid  thee  take  diy  weeping  slave  to  heaven ! "  '  p.  79-80. 
The  following  picture  of  the  grand  armament  of  Uie  Caliph, 

shows  the  same  luxuriance  of  diction  and  imagination,  directed 

to  different  objects. 

*  Whose  are  the  gilded  tents  that  crowd  the  way, 
Where  all  was  waste  and  silent  yesterday  ? 
This  City  of  War  which,  in  a  few  short  hours, 
Hath  sprung  up  here,  as  if  the  magic  powers 
Of  Him  who,  in  the  twinkling  of  a  star. 
Built  the  high  pillar'd  halls  of  Chilminar, 
Had  conjur'd  up,  far  as  the  eye  can  see, 

This  world  of  tents  and  domes  and  sun-bright  armory  I — 

Princely  pavilions,  screen'd  by  many  a  fold 

Of  crimson  cloth,  and  topp'd  with  balls  of  gold  ;-*. 

Steeds,  with  their  housings  of  rich  silver  spun, 

Their  chains  and  poitrels  glittering  in  the  sun ; 

And  camels,  tufted  p'er  with  Yemen's  shells, 

Shaking  in  every  breeze  their  light-ton'd  bells } 

*  But  yester-eve,  so  motionless  around, 

Sd  mute  w^  this  wide  plain,  that  net  %  ?Qund 
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But  the  far  torrent,  or  the  locust^bird 

Hunting  among  the  thickets,  could  be  hearii  ^ 

Yet  hark !  what  discords  now,  of  every  kind, 

Shouts,  laughs,  and  screams  are  revelling  io  the  wind  I 

'Hie  neigh  of  cavalry  ; — the  tinkling  thtrong$ 

Of  laden  camels  md  tlieir  drivers'  songs ; — 

Ringing  of  arms,  and  flapping  in  the  breeze 

Of  streamers  from  ten  thousand  canopies  ;-^ 

War-music,  bursting  out  from  time  to  time 

With  gong  and  tymbalon's  tremendous  chime  ;— 

Or,  in  the  pause,  when  harsher  sounds  are  mute. 

The  mellow  breathings  of  some  horn  or  flute^ 

That  far.  off,  broken  oy  the  eagle  note 

Qf  the'  Abysskiian  trumpet,  swell  and  float ! '— « 

^  Ne'er  did  the  march  of  Mahadi  display 
Such  pomp  before ; — not  ev'n  when  on  his  way 
To  Mecca's  Temple,  when  both  land  attd  sea 
Were  spoil'd  to  feed  the  Pilgrim's  luxury ; 
When  round  him,  mid  the  burning  sands,  he  saw 
Fruits  of  the  North  in  icy  freshness  thaw. 
And  cool'd  his  thirsty  lip,  beneadi  the  glow 
Of  Mecca's  sun,  with  urns  of  Persian  snow  :— 
Nor  e'er  did  armament  more  grand  than  that 
Pour  from  the  kingdoms  of  the  Caiiphat. 
First,  in  the  van,  the  People  of  the  Rock, 
On  their  light  mountain  steeds,  of  royal  stock ; 
Then,  Chieflains  of  Damascus,  proud  to  see 
The  flashing  of  their  swords'  rich  marquetry, '  &c.  p,  86-89# 
We  can  afford  roonj  nolv  gnly  for  the  coociusion— Uie  last 
words  of  th«  dying  Zelica ;  which  remind  us  of  those  of  Camp* 
bell's  Gertrude — and  the  catastrophe  of  Azitn,  which  is  imaged, 
in  that  of  Souihey's  Roderick. 

•  "  But  live,  my  Azim  ; — oh  I  to  call  thee  mine 
"  Thus  once  again! — my  Azim — dream  divine! 
"  Live,  if  thou  ever  lov'dst  me,  if  to  meet 
*<  Thy  Zelica  hereafter  would  be  sweet, 
**  Oh  live  to  pray  for  her— to  bend  the  kne6 
'*  Morning  and  night  before  that  Deity, 
*'^  To  whom  pure  lips  and  hearts  without  a  stain, 
*  As  thine  are,  Azim,  never  breath'd  in  vain,— 
"  And  pray  that  He  may  pardon  her, — ^may  take 
**  Compassion  on  her  soul  for  thy  dear  ^aksy 
"  And,  nought  r^nembering  bui-her-love'to  thee, 
**Make  her  all  thine,  all  His,  eternally! 
"  Go  to  those  happy  fields  where  first  we  twin'd 
"  Our  youthful  hearts  together— every  wind 
"  That  meets  thee  there,  fresh  from  the  well-known  flowers, 
^^  Will  bring  the  sweetness  of  those  inqocejit  hon^ 
VOL.  XXIX.  NO.  oTt  '      B 
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*^  Back  to  thy  soul,  and  thou  may*st  feel  i^ain 
"  For  thy  poor  Zelica  as  thou  did'st  tiien. 
**  So  shadl  thy  orisons,  like  dew  that  flies 
**  To  heav'n  upon  the  morning's  sunshine,  rise 
"  With  all  love's  earliest  ardour  to  the  skies!  '* 
*  Time  fleeted — ^years  on  years  had  pass'd  away, 
And  few  of  those  who,  on  that  mournful  day^ 
Had  stood,  with  pity  in  their  eyes,  to  see 
The  maiden's  death,  and  the  youth's  agony. 
Were  living  still — ^when,  by  a  rustic  grave 
Beside  the  swift  Amoo's  transparent  wave. 
An  aged  man,  who  had  grown  aged  there 
By  that  lone  grave,  morning  and  night  in  prayer. 
For  the  last  time  knelt  down — and,  though  the  shachr 
Of  death  hung  dai-kening  over  him,  there  play'd 
A  gleam  of  rapture  on  His  eye  and  cheek. 
That  brighten'd  even  Death — like  the  last  streak 
Of  intense  glory  on  the'  horizon's  brim, 
When  night  o'er  all  the  rest  hangs  chill  and  dim, — 
His  soul  had  seen  a  Vision,  while  he  slept; 
She,  for  whose  spirit  he  had  pray 'd  and  wept 
So  many  years,  had  come  to  him,  all  drest 
In  angel  smiles,  and  told  him  she  was^  blest ! 
For  this  the  old  man  breath'd  his  thanks,  and  died. — 
And  there,  upon  the  banks  < 
He  and  his  Zelica  sleep  side  I 
After  these  large  and  beautiful  extracts,  we  may  be  permitted^ 
without  any  imputation  of  unfairness,  to  observe,  that  there  are 
here  and  there  in  this  poem — and  we  think  in  this  only — some 
traces  of  misplaced  levity  and  familiarity  of  tone— -of  that  poor 
coDsmonplace  smartness  which  sometimes  passes  for  wit  and  gal- 
lantry with  men  of  the  world,  but  is  absolutely  offensive  m  a 
poem  of  tragic  interest    Did  Mr  Moore,  for  example,  forget 
that  he  was  .not  writing  a  song  for  a  Burletta,  when  be  de^crib* 
ed  the  beauties  of  Mrkanna's  court  as 

^  Creatures  so  bright  that  the  same  lips  and  eyes 
They  wear  on  earth  will  serve  in  Paradise.  *  ? 
Or  when,  in  absurd  allusion  to  a  phrase  ia  the  Song  of  Solo* 
mon,  he  speaks  of  some  other  fair  one, 

*  Who  if  between  the  folds  but  one  eye  shone. 
Like  Sheba's  queen  couid  vanquish  with  that  cme. '  ? 
In  another  place,  be  s^>eaks  of  a  garden  rich  '  with  every  flower 
this  Earth  /tas  got; ' — and  we  have  already  seen  his  apostrophe  ta 
*  Dear  Music  / ' — and  its  power  over  those  *  who  love  it  much^ ' 
But  this  shp-slop  becomes  still  more  intolerable,  when  the  heroic 
Azim  is  made  to  say,  as  he  bends  over  the  closed  eves  of  the 
fainting  Zeliea^  <  There  !*-wy  sweet  lids  / — tbey  move  f '    These> 


im  sne  wa?  oiest ! 
I'd  his  thanks,  and  died. —  > 
of  that  lov'd  tide,  > 

ide  by  side. '    p.  1^1,  123.  ) 
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liowever,  tod  a  Few  others  of  the  samd  cast^  are  blemishes  of 
haste  and  extreme  facility  $  and  detract  less  from  the  merit  of 
the  poem  than  the  pleasure  of  its  readers. 

The  next  piece,  which  is  entitled  ^  Paradise  and  the  Perit ' 
has  none  of  these  faulti>.  It  is  full  of  spirit,  elegange,  and  beauty; 
and,  though  slight  enough  in  its  structure,  breathes  throughout 
a  most  pure  and  engaging  morality.  It  is,  in  truth,  little  more 
than  a  moral  apologue,  expanded  and  adorned  by  the  exuberant 
fimcy  of  the  poet  wno  recites  it.  The  Peris  ate  a  sort  of  half- 
£dlen  female  angels,  who  dweU  in  air,  and  live  on  perfumes; 
and,  though  banished  for  a  time  from  Paradise,  go  about  in  this 
lower  world  doing  good.  One  of  these  —  But  it  is  as  short,  and 
much  more  agreeable,  to  gif e  the  author's  own  introduction. 

*  One  mom  a  Peri  at  the  gate 
Of  Eden  stood,  disconsolate ; 
And  as  she  listened  to  the  Springs 

Of  Life  within,  like  music  flowing ; 
And  caught  the  light  upoi;!  her  wings 

Through  the  half-open  portal  glowing, 
She  wept  to  think  her  recreant  jraoe 
Should  e*e^  have  lost  that  glorious  plaee! '    p.  ISS. 
The  Angel  of  the  Gate  sees  her  weepinp,  aad  says— 

*  "  Nymph  of  a  fair,  bat  erring  line !  " 
Gently  he  said — **  One  hope  is  thine4 
"  'Tis  written  in  the  Book  of  Fate, 

"  The  Peri  yet  may  beforpven 
«  Who  brings  to  this  Eternal  Gate 

"  The  Gift  that  is  most  dear  to  HeavinI 
**  Go,  seek  it,  and  redeem  thy  sm ; — 
«  'Tiff  sweet  to  let  the  Pardwi'd  in !  "  *    p.  1 85* 
Full  of  hope  and  gratitude,  she  goes  eagerly  in  search  of 
this  precious  gift.     Her  first  quest  is  on  the  plains  of  India-^ 
the  luxuriant  beauty  of  which  is  put  in  fine  contrast  With  the 
havoc  and  carnage  which  the  march  of  a  bloody  conqueror  had 
then  spread  over  them.    The  Peri  comes  to  witness  the  heroic 
death  of  a  youthful  patriot,  who  disdains  to  survive  the  over- 
throw of  his  country's  independence.     She  catches  the  last  drop 
which  flows  from  his  breaking  heart,  and  bears  that  to  heaven  s 
gate,  as  the  acceptable  propitiation  that  was  required*     For 
*  "  Oh!  if  there  be,  on  this  earthly  sphere^ 
"  A  boon,  an  offering  Heaven  holds  dear, 
"  'Tis  the  last  libation  Liberty  draws 

"  From  the  heart  that  bleeds  and  breaks  in  her  cause ! "  *  p.  1 40. 

The  angel  accepts  the  tribute  with  respect;  but  the  crystal 

bar  of  the  portal  docs  net  move  !  and  she  jj&  told  that  something 
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holier  even  than  this  will  be  required  as  the  price  of  her  admis-^ 
sion.     She  now  (lies  to  the  source  of  the  Nile^  and  makes  a  de- 
lighted but  pensive  survey  of  the  splendid  regions  which  it  wa- 
ters; till  she  finds  the  inhabitants  of  the  lovely  gardens  of  Uo« 
setta  dying  in  thousands  of  the  plague— the  selfish  desertin<$ 
their  friends  a/id  benefactors,  and  the  generous,  when  struck 
with  the  fatal  malady,  seeking  some  solitude  where  they  may 
die  without  bringing  death  upon  others.     Amofig  the  kitter  is  a 
noble  youth,  who  consoles  himself,  in  the  hour  of  his  agony, 
with  the  thought,  that  his  beloved  and  betrothed  bride  is  safe 
from  this  mortal  visitation,    in  the  stiHness  of  his  midnight  re- 
treat, however,  he  hears  a  light  step  approaching. 
*  'Tis  she — far  off,  through  moonlight  dhn. 
He  knew  his  own  betrothed  bride. 
She,  who  would  rather  die  with  him. 

Than  live  to  gain  the  world  beside  !— 
Her  arms  are  round  her  lover  now, 

His  livid  cheek  to  hers  she  presseify 
And  dips,  to  bind  his  burning  brow. 

In  the  cool  lake  her  loosen'd  tresses. 
Ah !  once,  how  little  did  he  think 
An  hoar  would  come,  when  he  should  shrinl^ 
With  horror  from  that  dear  embrace,  &c. 
*<  Oh  !  let  me  only  breathe  the  fur, 

"  The  blessed  air,  that's  breath'd  by  thecr 
"  And^  whether  on  its  wings  it  bear 

**  Healing  or  death,  'tis  sweet  to  me ! 
**  There, — drink  ray  tears,  while  yet  they  fell,— 

"  Would  that  my  bosom  s  blood  were  balm, 
^*  And,  well  thou  know'st,  I'd  shed  it  all, 
"  Tt)  ^ve  thy  brow  one  minute's  calm, 
''  Nay,  turn  not  from  me  that  dear  fac&-— 

"  Am  I  not  thine — thy  own  lov'd  bride — 
'<  The  one>  the  chosen  one,  whose  place, 

'*  In  life  or  death  is  by  thy  side ! 
^*  When  the  stem,  dies,  the  leaf  that  grew 
*^  Out  of  its  heart  must  perish  too  \ 
"  Then  turn  to  me,  my  own  love,  turn, 
"  Before  like  thee  I  fade  and  bum ; 
**  Cling  to  these  yet  cool  lips,  and  shar# 
♦*  The  last  pure  life  that  lingers  there !  ** 
She  fails — she  sinks — as  dies  the  lamp 
In  chamel  airs  w  cayera-damp. 
So  quickly  do  his  baleful  sighs 
Quench  all  the  sweet  light  <^  her  eye%V 
^ne  strug^e— and  his  pain  is  past— ^ 
U#r  lover  is  ao  longer  living  { 
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One  kiss  the  maiden  ^ves,  one  last, 
Long  kiss,  which  she  expires  in  giving !  *  p.  146 — 148. 
The  gentle  Peri  bids  them  sleep  in  peace ;  and  bears  again  to 
the  gates  of  heaven  the  farewell  sigh  of  pure,  self-sacrificing  bve. 
The  worth  of  the  gift  is  again  admitted  by  the  pitying  aogel  i 
hot  the  crystal  bar  still  remains  immoveable,  and  she  is  sent 
once  more  to  seek  a  still  holier  offering.  In  passing  over  the 
romantic  vales  of  Syria,  die  sees  a  lovely  child  at  play  among 
dews  and  flowers,  and  opposite  to  him  a  stern  wayfaring  man, 
restmg  from  aome  tihhailowed  toil,  with  the  stamp  of  all  evil 
passions  and  evil  deeds  on  his  faee. 

^  Though  stilly  whene'er  his  eye  by  chance 
Fell  on  the  boy's>  its  lurid  glance 

Met  that  unclouded,  joyous  gaze. 
As  tordies,  that  have  burnt  all  night 
Through  some  impure  and  godless  rite, 
Encounter  morning's  glorious  rays. 

•  But  hark !  the  vesper-call  to  prayer. 

As  slow  the  orb  of  day-light  sets. 
Is  rising  sweetly  on  the  air, 

From  Stria  s  thousand  minarets  I 
The  boy  has  started  from  the  bed 
Of  flowers,  where  he  had  laid  his  head, 
And  down  upon  the  fragrant  sod 

Kneels,  with  his  forehead  to  the  south^ 
Lisping  th'  eternal  name  of  God 

From  purity's  own  cherub  mouth, 
And  looking,  while  his  hands  and  eyes 
Are  lifted  to  the  glowing  skies, 
Like  a  stray  babe  of  Paradise, 
Just  lighted  on  that  flowery  plain, 
And  seeking  for  its  home  again ! 
t)h  'twas  a  sight— that  Heav'n — ^that  Child-^ 
A  scene,  which  might  have  well  beguil'd 
Ev'n  haughty  Eblis  of  a  sigh 
For  glories  lost  and  peace  gone  by ! 

*  And  how  felt  he^  the  wretched  Man 
Reclining  there — ^while  memory  ran 
O'er  many  a  year  of  guilt  and  strife,  ^ 
Flew  o'er  the  dark  flood  of  his  life. 
Nor  found  one  sunny  resting  place. 

Nor  brought  him  back  one  branch  of  grace  I 
^*  There  vms  a  time,  "  he  said,  in  mild, 
Heart-humbled  tones — ^'  thou  blessed  child  I 
**  When  young  and  haply  pure,  as  thou, 
f ,  2  look'd  and  pray'd  like  thee— but  now—  " 
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He  hung  his  head — each  nobler  aim 

And  hope  and  feeling,  which  had  slept 
From  boyhood*8  hour,  that  instant  came 

Fresh  o*er  him,  and  he  wept --he  wept !  *  p.  156,  157« 
•  This  tear  of  repentance  is  the  acceptable  gift  for  the  Peri'i 
redemption.  The  i;ates  of  heaven  fly  open,  and  she  rushes  into 
thejoy  of  immortality. 

*  The  Fire  Worshippers  '  is  the  next  in  the  series,  and  l^> 
pears  to  us  to  be  indisputably  the  finest  and  moat  powerful* 
With  all  the  richness  and  beauty  of  diction  that  belong  to  the 
best  parts  of  Mokanna,  it  has  a  far  more  interesting  story  $  and 
IS  not  liable  to  any  of  th«  objections  we  have  been  obliged  to 
brin^  against  the  contrivance  and  structure  of  that  leading 
poem.  The  outline  of  the  story  is  short  and  simple. — Al  Haa- 
san,  the  bigotted  and  sanguinary  Emir  of  PerMa,  had  long  wag- 
ed a  furious  and  exterminating  war  against  the  votaries  of  the 
ancient  religion  oi  the  tand-«^the  worshipf^ers  of  Mithra^  or 
his  emblem,  Fire-— then  and  since  designated  by  th«  name  of 
Ghebers.  The  superior  numbers  of  the  invader  had  overcome 
the  heroic  resistance  of  the  patriots,  and  driven  them  to  take 
refuge  in  a  precipitous  peniiiauk,  cut  off  from  the  I$nd  by  what 
was  understood  to  be  an  impassabte  ravine,  and  exposing  no- 
thing but  bare  rocks  to  the  sea.  In  this  fastness  the  scanty  rem- 
nant of  the  Ghebers  maintain  themselves,  under  the  command 
of  their  dauntless  leader,  Hafed,  v^ho  is  still  enabled  by  sud- 
den and  daring  incursions  to  harass  and  annoy  their  enemy« 
In  one  of  those  desperate  enterprises,  this  adventurous  leader 
climbs  to  the  summit  of  a  lofty  cliff,  near  the  Emir^s  palace^ 
where  a  small  pleaspre-house  had  been  built,  in  which,  he  hoped 
to  surprise  this  bi;;otted  foe  of  his  country  5  but  found  only  his 
iair  daughter  Minda,  the  loveliest  and  gentlest  of  alt  Arabian 
maids — as  he  hinsf^lf  expresses  it. 

*  He  climb'd  the  gory  vulture's  nest. 
And  found  a  trembling  dove  within,  * 

This  romantic  meeting  gives  rue  to  a  mutual  passion — and 
the  love  of  the  fair  Ilinda.  is  i^pevitably  fixed,  before  she  knows 
the  name  or  quality  of  her  nightly  visitant.  In  the  noble  heart 
of  Hafed,  however,  love  was  but  a  secondary  feeling  to  devo- 
tion to  the  freedom  antl  the  faith  of  his  country.  His  little 
band  had  lately  suffered  further  reverses,  and  saw  nothing  now 
before  them  but  a  glori(>us  self-sacrifice.  He  resolves,  therefore, 
to  ttar  all  gentler  feelings  from  his  breast,  and  in  one  last  in* 
terview  to  take  an  eternal  farewell  of  the  maid  who  had  capti- 
vated his  soul.  In  his  melancholy  aspect  she  reads  at  once,  with 
|h^  instinctive  sagacity  of  love,  the  tidings  of  tbeir  approaching 
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separatioti,  and  bfe»kf  out  into  the  fdlowing  sweelraiicl  girlish 
rqiinings. 

'  **  I  knew,  I  knew  it  could  hot  last— 
**  'Twasbrighty  'twas  heavenly,  but 'tis  past  I 
''  Oh  !  ever  thus,  from  childhHOod's  hour, 

^  I've;  s^en  my  fondest  hopes  decay ; 
••  I  never  lov'd  a  tree  or  flower, 

^*  But  'twas  the  first  to  fade  away. 
'^  I  never  nurs'd  a  dear  gazelle, 

*^  To  glad  me  with  its  soft  black  eye, 
»  ^  But  when  it  came  to  know  me  well, 

*^  And  love  me,  it  was  sure  to  die ! 
*'  Now  too^the  joy  most  like  divine 

"  Of  all  I  ever  dreamt  or  knew, 
**  To  see  thee,  hear  thee,  call  thee  mine,— « 

.^  Oh  n^ty !  must  I  lose  that  too  ? 
**  Yet  go— on  peril's  brink  we  meet  ;— 
- .        •  *^  T^ose  frightful  rocks— that  treacherous  sea— 

'*  No,  never  come  again  -  though  sweet, 

"  Though  heaven,  it  may  be  death  to  Aee. "  p.  187,  18S, 
"When  be  smiles  sternly  at  the  idea  of  danger,  she  urges'him 
Id  join  ber  father's  forces,  and  earn  her  band  by  helping  him  to 
root  out  those  impious  Ghebers  whom  be  so  much  abhors.  The 
spirit  of  the  patriot  bursts  forth  at  this ;  and,  without  revealing 
his  jname  or  quality^  be  proudly  avows  and  justifies  the  conduct 
of  that  luckless  sect ;  and  then,  relenting,  iialls  into  a  gentler 
«nd  more  pathetic  strain. 

*  "  Oh  !  had  we  never,  never  met, 
**  Or  could  this  heart  ev'n  now  forget 
"  How  link'd,  how  bless'd  we  might  have  been, 
^'  Had  Fate  not  frown'd  so  dark  between ! 
^*  Hadst  thou  been  bom  a  Persian  maid, 

'^  In  neighbouring  valleys  had  we  dwelt, 
*'  Through  the  same  Adds  in  childhood  play'd, 

"  At  the  same  kindling  altar  knelt,  — 
**  Then,  then,  while  all  those  nameless  ties, 
**  In  which  ihe  charm  of  Country  lies, 
'^  Had  round  our  hearts  been  hourly  spun, 
"  Till  Iran's  cause  and  thine  were  one; — 
**  While  in  thy  lute's  awakening  sigh 
"**  I  heard  the  voice  of  days  gone  by, 
**  And  saw  in  every  smile  of  thine 
**  Returning  hours  of  glory  shine ! — 
**  WhDe  the  wtong'd  Spirit  of  our  Land  • 

"  Liv'd,  look'd,  and  spoke  her  wrongs  through  thee,-^ 
**  God  !  who  could  then  this  sword  withstand  ? 
**  Its  very  flash  were  victory  I 
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**  But  rtow— estranged,  Avorced  Ar  ever. 
<<  Far  as  the  grasp  of  Fate  can  sever ; 
"  Our  only  ties  what  love  has  wove,— 

**  Faith,  friends,  and  country,  sunder'd  wide  ;— 
**  And  then,  l^n  only,  true  to  love, 

<<  When  false  to  all  that's  dear  be^de ! 
^«  Thy  father  Iran's  deadliest  foe^ 
**  Thyself,  perhaps,  ev'n  now— but  no — 
**  Hate  never  look'd  so  lovely  yet !  ' 

"  No-  sacred  to  thy  soul  will  be 
"  The  land  of  him  who  could  forget 

"  All  but  that  bleeding  land  for  ^ee ! 
**  When  other  eyes  ^lall  see,  unmov'd, 

**  Her  widows  mourn,  her  warriors  faU, 
^*  Thott'it  think  how  well  one  Gheber  k)v*d, 

<'  And  for  his  sake  tfaou'lt  weep  for  all !  **  r>.  193,  194. 
He  dien  starts  desperately  away,  regains  bis  skiff  at  the  foot 
of  the  precipice,  and  leaves  her  in  agony  and  consternation* 
7be  poet  now  proceeds  to  detail^  a  little  more  particularly,  the 
history  of  his  hero,  and  recoants  some  of  the  absurd  leg^ds  ' 
and  miraculous  attributes  with  which  the  fears  of  his  enemies 
|)ad  invested  his  name. 

*  Such  were  the  tales,  that  won  belief, 
And  such  the  colouring  fancy  gave 
To  a  young,  warm  and  cbuntless  Chief,-^ 

One  who,  no  more  than  mortal  braVey 
Fought  for  the  land  his  soul  ador'd, 
For  happy  homes  and  altars  free, 
His  only  talisman,  the  sword,— 
Hia  only  spell-word.  Liberty ! 
*Twas  not  for- him  to  crouch  the  knee 
Tamely  to  Moslem  tvranny ; — 
'Twas  not  for  him,  niiiose  soul  was  cast 
In  4!he  bright  mould  of  ages  past, 
Whose  melancholy  q[>irit,  fed 
With  all  the  glories  of  the  dead  ;-— 
*Twas  not  for  him  to  swell  the  crowd 
Of  slavish  heads,  that  shrinking  bowed 
Before  the  Moslem,  as  he  passed. 
Like  shrubs  beneath  the  poison-blast-*- 
Ko — far  he  fled — indignant  fled 

The  pageant  of  his  country's  shame ; 
While  every  tear  her  children  shed 

Fell  on  his  soul,  like  drops  of  flame ; 
And,  as  a  lover  hails  the  dawn 

Of  a  first  smile,  so  welcom'd  he 
^e  sparkle  of  the  first  sword  drawn 

Ppr  vengeance  and  for  liberty ! '    p.  206,  207t 
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The  8on^  then  returns  to  JHindfi— 

*  Whose  life,  as  free  from  thought  as  sin. 
Slept  like  a  lake,  till  Love  threw  in 
His  Udisman,  and  woke  the  tide, 

And  spread  its  trembling  circles  wide. 
Once,  Emir  !  thy  unheeding  child, 
Mid  aU  this  havoc,  bloom'd  and  smil'd,— 
Tranquil  as  on  some  battle-plain 

The  Persian  lily  shines  and  towers, 
before  the  combat's  reddening  stain 

Has  fairn  upon  her  golden  flowers. 
Light-hearted  maid,  unaw*d,  unmov'd, 
While  HeaVn  but  spar'd  the  sire  she  lov'i , 
Once  at  thy  evening  tales  of  blood 
Unlistening  and  aloof  she  stood — 
And  oft,  when  thou  hast  pac'd  along 

Thy  Haram  halls  with  furious  heat, 
Hast  thou  not  curs'd  her  cheerful  song. 

That  came  across  thee,  calm  and  sweety 
Like  lutes  of  angels,  toudi'd  so  near 
Hell's  confines,  that  the  damn'd  can  hear  I 
Far  other  feelings  Love  has  brought— 

Her  soul  all  flame,  her  brow  all  sadness, '  ^-c; 

*  Ah !  not  the  Love,  that  should  have  bless'd 
60  young,  so  innocent  a  breast ; 

Kot  the  pure,  open,  prosperous  Love, 
That,  pledg'd  on  earth  and  seal'd  abovc^ 
Grows  in  the  world's  approving  eyes. 

In  friendship's  smile  and  home's  cares^ 
Collecting  all  the  heart's  sweet  ties 

Into  one  knot  of  happiness ! 
No,  HiNDA,  no — thy  fatal  flame 
Is  nurs'd  in  silence,  sorrow,  shame.— 

A  passion,  without  hope  or  pleasure^ 
In  thy  soul's  darkness  buried  deep, '  &q,  p«  215 — 217* 

The  Emir  now  lesms,  from  a  recreant  prisoner,  the  secret  of 
the  pass  to  the  Gb€A)er'8  retreat ;  and  when  he  sees  his  daugh- 
ter faint  with  horror  at  his  eager  anticipation  of  their  final  ex^ 
tirpation,  sends  her,  in  a  solitary  galley^  away  from  the  sceoo 
«f  vengeance,  to  the  quiet  of  her  own  Arabian  home^ 

*  And  does  the  long4eft  home  she  seeks 
Light  up  no  gladness  on  her  cheeks  ? 

Th^  flowers  she  nurs'd — the  well-known  grovei^, 
W|iere  ofi  in  dreanas  her  spirit  roves— 
'       ^Dnce  more  to  see  her  dear  gazelles 
€9me  bounding  with  then*  silver  belU; 
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fter  birds*  new  plumage  to  behold, 

And  the  gay,  gleaming  fishes  count, 
She  left,  all  filleted  with  gold, 

Shooting  around  their  jasper  fount*— • 
Her  little  garden  mosque  to  see. 

And  once  again,  at  evening  hour. 
To  tell  her  ruby  rosary, 

In  her  own  sweet  acacia  bower*— 
Can  these  delights,  that  wait  her  now, 
.    Call  up  no  sunshine  on  her  brow  ? 
No — silent,  from  her  train  apart,— 
As  if  ev*n  now  she  felt  at  heart 
The  chill  of  her  approaching  doom,*-— 
She  sits,  all  lovely  in  her  gloom 
As  a  pale  Angel  of  the  Grave. '    p.  227,  228* 
Her  vessel  is  first  assailed  by  a  violent  tempest,  and,  in  the 
height  of  its  fury,  by  a  hostile  bark  ;  and  her  senses  are  extin* 

irurshed  with  terror  in  the  midst  of  the  double  conflict.  At 
ast,  both  are  appeased — and  her  recollection  is  slowly  restor- 
ed. The  following  passage  appears  to  us  extremely  beauuful 
and  characteristic* 

*  How  calm,  how  beautiful  comes  on 
/  The  stilly  hour,  when  storms  are  gone ; 

When  warring  winds  have  died  away^ 
And  clouds,  beneath  the  glancing  ray. 
Melt  off,  and  leave  the  land  and  sea 
Sleeping*  in  bright  tranquillity, — 
Fresh  as  if  Day  again  were  born. 
Again  lipon  the  lap  of  Morn ! 
When  the  light' blossoms,  rudely  torn 
And  scattered  at  the  whirlwind's  will, 
Hang  floating  in  the  pure  air  still. 
Filling  it  dl  with  precious  balm, 
.     .    In  gratitude  for  this  sweet  calm  ;— 
And  every  drop  the  thunder-showers 
Have  left  upon  the  grass  and  flowers 
Sparkles,  as  'twere  that  lightning-gem 
Whose  liquid  flame  is  bora  of  them  ! 

When,  'stead  of  one  unchanging  breeze^ 
Tliere  blow  a  thousand  gentle  airs. 
And  each  a  different  perfume  bears,— 

As  if  the  loveliest  plants  and  trees 
Had  vassal  breezes  of  their  own 
To  watch  and  wait  on  them  alone. 
And  waft  no  other  breath  than  theirs  ! 
When  the  blue  waters  rise  and  fall. 
In  sleepy  sunshine  mantling  all ; 
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And  ev'a  that  swell  the  tempest  leaves 
Is  like  the  full  and  silent  heaves 
Of  lovers'  hearts,  when  newly  blest, 
Too  newly  to  be  quite  at  rest  I— 

Such  was  the  golden  hour,  that  biroke 
Upon  the  world,  when  Hinda  woke 
From  her  long  trance^  and  heard  around 
No  motion  but  the  water's  sound 
Rippling  against  the  vessel's  side, 
As  slow  it  mounted  o'er  the  tide.-— 
But  where  is  she  ? — her  eyes  are  dark^ 
Are  wilder'd  still — is  this  the  bark. 
The  same,  that  from  Harmozia's  bay 
Bore  her  at  mom — ^whose  bloody  way 
The  sea-dog  tracks  ?— no — strange  and  new ' 
Is  all  that  meets  her  wondering  view. 
Upon  a  galliot's  deck  she  lies. 

Beneath  no  rich  pavilion's  shade. 
No  plymes  to  fan  her  sleeping  eyes. 
Nor  jasmin  on  her  pillow  laid. 
^.  But  the  rude  litter,  roughly  spread 
With  war-cloaks,  is  her  homely  bed, 
And  shawl  and  sash,  on  javelins  hung, 
For  awning  o'er  her  head  are  flung.  *    p.  233 — ^36.  * 

.  She  soon  discovers  that  she  is  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ghebers  |  and  shrinks  with  horror,  when  she  finds  that  she  is 
to  be  carried  to  their  rocky  citadel^  and  to  the  presence  of  the 
terrible  Hafed.  The  galley  is  rowed  by  torch-light  through 
frightful  rocks  and  foaming  tides,  into  a  black  abyss  of  the  pro- 
montory, where  her  eyes  are  bandaged,— and  she  is  borne  up 
a  long  and  rugged  ascent,  till  at  last  she  is  desired  to  took  up 
and  receive .  hj&r  doom  from  the  formidable  cfaiefitain.  Before 
she  has  raised  her  eyes,  the  well  known  voice  of  her  lover  pro- 
nounces her  name ;  and  she  finds-  herself  alone  in  the  arms  of 
her  adoring  Hafed.  The  first  emotion  is  ecstasy, — but  the  re- 
colkction  of  her  father's  vow  and  means  of  vengeance,  comes 
like  a  thundercloud  on. her  joy ; — she  telis^  her  lover  of  the  trea- 
chery by  which  he  has  been  sacrificed,  and  urges  him,  with 
passionate  eagerness,  to  fly  with  her  to  some  place  of  safety. 
*  "  Hafed,  my  own  beloved  Lord,  " 
She  kneelmg  cries — "  j&rst,  last  adored ! 
"  If  in  that  soul  thou'st  ever  felt 

"  Half  what  thy  lips  impassioned  swore, 
**  Here,  on  my  knees  that  never  knelt 

"  To  any  but  their  God  before, 
"  I  pray  thee,  as  thou  lov*st  me,  fly — 
f*  JJow,  now— ere  yet  their  blades  are  nigh. 
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*'  Oh  haste— the  bark  that  bore  me  hither 
"  Can  waft  us  o'er  yon  darkening  sea 

"  East — west-^alas,  I  care  not  whither, 
"  So  thou  art  safe,  and  I  with  thee  ! 

**  \Go  where  we  will,  this  hand  in  thine, 
"  Those  eyes  before  me  smiling  thus, 

**  Through  good  and  ill,  through  storm  and  shincj^ 
"  Th^  world's  a  world  of  love  for  us ! 

•*  On  some  calm,  blessed  shore  we*ll  dw^ll, 

**  Where  'tis  no  crime  to  love  too  well  ;— 

"  Where  thus  to  worship  teriderly 

•^  An  erring  child  of  light  like  thee 

**  Will  not  be  sin — or,  if  it  be, 

•*  Where  we  may  weep  our  faults  away, 

**  Together  kneeling,  night  and  day, 

'*  Thou,  for  my  sake,  at  Alla's  shrine^ 

«*  And  I— at  any  God's,  for  thine !  " 

Wildly  these  passionate  words  she  spoke- 
Then  hung  her  head,  and  wept  for  shame  \ 

Sobbing,  as  if  a  heart-string  broke 
With  every  deep-heav'd  sob  that  came. '    p.  261-2. 

Hafed  is  more  shocked  with  the  (reaehery  to  which  he  is  sa- 
crificed than  with  the  fate  to  which  it  consigns  him  :— ^One  mo- 
nient  he  gives  up  to  softness  and  pity^-assures  Hinda,  with  com- 
passionate equivocation,  that  they  shall  soon  meet  on  some  more 
peaceful  shore — places  her  sadly  in  a  litter,  and  sees  her  borne 
down  the  steep  to  the  galley  she  had  lately  quitted)  and~to  which 
she  still  expects  that  he  is  to  follow  hen  He  then  assembles 
his  brave  and  devoted  companions — warns  them  of  the^fate  thai 
is  approaching — and  exhorts  them  to  meet  the  host  of  the  in* 
vaders  in  the  ravine,  and  sell  their  lives  dearly  to  their  sleeK 
After  a  fierce,  and  somewhat  too  sanguinary  combat,  the  Ghe- 
bers  are  at  last  borne  down  by  numbers ;  and  Hafed  finds 
liimself  left  alone,  with  one  brave  associate,  mortally  wound- 
ed like  himself.  They  make  a  desperate  effort  to  reach  and 
die  beside  the  consecrated  fire  which  barns  for  ever  on  the 
summit  of  the  cliftl 

*  The  crags  are  red  they've  clamber'd  o'er. 
The  rock-weed's  dripping  with  their  gore-— 
Thy  blade  too,  Ha  fed,  false  at  length, 
Now  breaks  beneath  thy  tottering  strength- 
Haste,  haste — the  voices  of  the  Foe 
Come  near  and  nearer  from  below — 
One  effort  more — thank  Heav'n  !  *tis  past. 
They've  gain'd  the  topmost  steep  at  last. 
And  now  they  touch  the  temple's  waUs^ 
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Now  Hafed  tees  the  Fire  divine- 
When,  lo  ! — ^hift  we^,  worn  comrade  CaBi 

Dead  on  the  threshold  of  the  Shrine. 
•*  Alas,  bntve  soul,  too  quickly  fled ! 

*'  And  must  I  leave  thee  widiering  herc^ 
**  The  sport  of  every  ruffian's  tread, 

"  Tlie  mark  for  every  coward's  spear  ? 
•*  No,,  by  yon  altar's  sacred  beams  !  ** 
tie  cries,  and,  with  a  strength  that  seems 
Not  of  this  world,  uplifts  the  frame 
Of  the  fallen  Chief,  and  tow'rds  the  flame 
Bears  him  along ; — ^with  d^ath-damp  hand 

The  corpse  upon  the  pyre  he  lays. 
Then  lights  the  consecrated  brand, 

And  fires  the  pile,  whose  sudden  blaze 
Like  lightning  bursts  o'er  Oman's  Sea.-—' 
*.*  Now,  Freedom's  God  I  I  come  to  Thee,  " 
The  youth  exclaims,  and  with  a  smile 
Of  triumph  vaulting  on  the  pile, 
in  that  last  effort,  ere  the  fires- 
Have  harm'd  one  glorious  limb,  expires ! '  p.  278,  27^ 

The  unfortunate  Hinda,  whose  galley  had  been  detavicvi 
dose  under  the  cliff  by  the  noise  of  the  first  onset,  had  heard 
with  agony  th^  sounds  which  nunrked  the  progress  and  C4- 
tstitropne  of  the  fighti  and  is  at  last  a  spectatress  of  the  lofty 
&te  of  her  lover. 

*  But  see — ^what  moves  upon  the  height  ? 
Some  signal  {-—'tis  a  torch's  light. 
What  bodes  its  solitary  glare? 
In  gasping  ttlenoe  tow'rd  Ute  shrine 
All  eyes  are  tum'd*-tbinie,  {{inda,  thine 
Fix  th^ir  last  failing  life-beams  there. 
'Twas  but  a  moment^^flerce  and  high 
The  death-pile  blaz'd  into  the  sky, 
And  far  away  o'er  rock  and  flood 

Its  melancholy  radiance  sent ; 
While  Ha  FED,  like  a  vision,  stood 
Reveal'd  before  the  burning  pyre, 
Tall,  shadowy,  like  a  Spirit  of  Fire 
Shrin'd  in  its  own  grand  element ! 
•*  'Tis  he  !  " — the  shuddering  maid  exclaims,—- 

But,  while  she  speaks,  he's  seen  no  more ; 
High  burst  in  air  the  funeral  flames, 

Ai^d  Iran's  hopes  and  hers  are  o'er ! 
One  wild,  heart-broken  shriek  she  gave*-. 
Then  sprung,  as  if  to  reach  that  blaze« 
Where  still  she  fix'd  her  dying  gaze. 
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And,  gazing)  sunk  into  the  wave, — 

Deep,  deep, — where  never  care  or  pain 

Shall  reach  her  innocent  heart  again ! '    p.  283^4.  ,. 

This  sad  storjT  is  closed  by  a  sort  of  choral  dir^  of  great  ele* 
gance  and  beauty,  of  which  we  can  only  afford  to  give  the  first 
stanza. 

*  Farewell — ^farewell  to  thee,  An aby's  daughter ! 
(Thus  warbled  a  Peri  beneath  the  dark  sea) 
No  pearl  ever  lay,  under  Oman's  green  water, 

More  pure  in  its  shell  than  thy  Spirit  in  thee. '    p.  284. 

The  general  tone  of  this  poem*i^  certainly  too  much  strained. 
It  is  overwrought  throughout,  and  is  too  entirely  made  up  of 
agonies  and  raptures ; — out,  in  spite  of  all  this,  it  is  a  work  of 
great  genius  and  beauty;  and  not  only  delights  the  fancy  by  its 
general  brilliancy  and  spirit,  but  moves  all  the  tender  and  no- 
ble feelings  with  a  deep  and  powerful  agitation. 

The  last  piece,  entitled  *  The  Light  of  the  Haram,  *  is  the 
gayest  of  the  whole ;  and  is  of  a  very  slender  fabric  as  to  fable  or 
invention.  In  truth,  it  has  scarcely  any  stcnry  at  all  i  but  is 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  beautiful  songs  and  descriptions* 
During  the  summer  months,  when  the  court  is  resident  in  tb« 
Vale  of  Cashmere,  there  is  a  sort  of  oriental  carnival,  called  the 
Feast  of  Roses,  during  which  every  body  is  bound  to  be  happy 
and  in  good  humour.  At  this  critical  period,  the  Emperor  Selim 
had  unfortunately  a  little  love^quarrel  with  his  favourite  Sul- 
tana Nourniahal, — which  signifies,  it  seems,  the  Light  of  the 
Haram.  The  lady  is  rather  unhappy  while  the  sullen  fit  is 
on  her,  and  applies  to  a  sort  of  enchantress,  who  invokes  a 
musical  spirit  to  teach  her  an  irresistible  song,  which  she 
sings  in  a  mask  to  the  offended  monarch ;  and  when  his  heart 
is  subdued  by  its  sweetness,  throws  off  her  mask,  and  springs 
with  fonder  welcdme  than  ever  into  his  repentant  arms.  The 
whole  piece  is  written  in  a  kind  of  rapture, — ^^as  if  the  author  had 
breathed  nothing  but  intoxicating  gas  during  its  composition* 
It  is  accordingly  quite  filled  with  lively  images  and  splendid  ex- 
pressions, and  all  sorts  of  beauties, — except  those  of  reserve  or  sim- 
plicity. We  must  give  a  few  specimens,  to  revive  the  spirits  of 
our  readers  after  the  tragic  catastrophe  of  Hafed ;  and  we  may 
begin  with  this  portion  of  the  description  of  the  Happy  Valley* 

<  Oh !  to  see  it  by  moonlight, — when  mellowly  shines 
The  light  o'er  its  palaces,  gardens  and  shrines  ; 
When  the  water-falls  gleam  like  a  quick  fell  of  stdrs; 
And  the  nightingale's  hymn  from  the  Isle  of  Chehar^ 
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Is  broken  by  laugbs  and  light  echoes  of  feet. 

From  the  cool,  shining  walks  where  the  young  people  meet*— 

Or  at  morn,  when  the  magic  of  daylight  awaKes 

A  new  wonder  each  minute,  as  slowly  it  breaks, 

Hills,  cupolas,  fountains,  calFd  forth  every  one 

Out  of  darkness,  as  they  were  just  born  of  the  Sunk 

When  the  Spirit  of  Fragrance  is  up  with  the  day. 

From  hi»  Haram  of  night-flowers  stealing  away ; 

And  the  wind,  full  of  wantonness,  woos  like 'a  lover 

The  young  aspen-trees  till  they  tremble  all  over. 

When  the  East  is  as  warm  as  the  light  of  first  hopes> 

And  Day,  with  his  banner  of  radiance  unfurled, 
Shines  in  through  the  mountainous  portal  that  opes, 

Sublime,  from  that  Valley  of  bliss  to  tlie  world !  *     p,  29G« 

The  character  of  NourmahaPs  beauty  is  much  in  the  same 
taste :  though  the  diction  is  rather  more  loose  and  careless* 

*  There's  a  beauty,  for  ever  unchangingly  bright, 
Like  the  long,  sunny  lapse  of  a  summer  day's  light. 
Shining  on,  shining  on,  by  no  shadow  made  tender. 
Till  Love  falls  asleep  in  its  sameness  of  splendour. 
This  was  not  the  beauty — oh !  nothing  like  this. 
That  to  young  Nourmahal  gave  such  magic  of  bllsg; 
But  that  loveliness,  ever  in  motion,  which  playsr 
Like  the  light  upon  autumn's  soft  shadowy  days. 
Now  here  and  now  there,  giving  warmth  as  it  flies 
From  the  lips  to  the  cheek,  from  the  cheek  to  the  eyes^ 
Now  melting  in  mist  and  now  breaking  in  gleams. 
Like  the  glimpses  a  saint  has  of  Heay  n  in  his  dreams ! 
When  pensive,  it  seem*d  as  if  that  very  grace, 
That  charm  of  all  others,  was  born  with  her  face ; 
And  when  angry,—  for  ev*n  in  the  tranquillest  cllmeiJ 
Light  breezes  will  ruffle  the  flowers  sometimes — 
The  short,  passing  anger  but  seem'd  to  awaken 
New  beauty,  like  flow'rs  that  are  sweetest  when  shakciiL 
If  tenderness  touched  her,  the  dark  of  her  eye 
At  once  took  a  darker,  a  heavenlier  dye. 
From  the  depth  of  whose  shadow,  like  holy  revealings 
From  innernjost  shrines,  came  the  light  of  her  feelings  J 
Then  her  mirth — oh  !  'twas  sportive  as  ever  took  wing 
From  the  heart  with  a  burst,  like  the  wild-bird  in  spring ; — 
Ulum'd  by  a  wit  that  would  fascinate  sages, 
Yet  pla3rnil  as  Peris  just  loos'd  from  their  cages. 
While  her  laugh,  full  of  life,  without  any  controul 
But  the  sweet  one  of  gracefuhiess,  rung  from  her*  soul  ; 
And  where  it  most  sparkled  no  glance  could  discover^ 
fa  lip,  cheek  or  eyes^  for  she  brightea'd  all  over,— . 
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Like  any  fair  lake  that  the  breeze  is  upon,    -     . 
When  it  breaks  into  dimples  and  laughs  in  the  sun.  *  p.302,30S« 
We  caD  give  but  a  little  morsel  of  the  enchanting  Song  of  the 
Spirit  of  Music. 

*  For  mine  is  the  lay  that  hghtly  floats, 
And  Tome  are  the  murmuring,  dying  notes, 
Tliat  fall  as  soft  as  snow  on  the  sea. 
And  melt  in  the  heart  as  instantly ! 
And  the  passionate  strain  that,  deeply  going. 

Refines  the  bosom  it  trembles  tlnough, 
As  the  musk-wind,  over  the  water  blowing, 

Ruffles  the  wave,  but  sweetens  it  too ! 
The  warrior's  heart,  when  touched  by  me, 
Can  as  downy  sofl  and  as  yielding  bo 
As  his  own  white  plume,  that  high  amid  death 
Through  the  field  has  shone — yet  moves  with  a  breath. 
And,  oh  how  the  eyes  of  Beauty  glisten, 

When  Music  has  reached  her  inward  soul. 
Like  the  silent  stars  that  wink  and  listen 
While  Heav'n's  eternal  melodies  roll ! '    p.  S18-19.- 
Another  song,  warbled  by  one  of  the  Sirens  of  this  voluptu- 
ous court,  in  the  absence  ot  Nourmahal,  has  the  same  richness 
of  thouf^ht  and  of  melody.     It  begins  in  this  manner— 

*  Come  hither,  come  hither — by  night  and  by  day, 

We  linger  in  pleasures  that  never  are  gone ; 
Like  the  waves  of  the  summer,  as  one  dies  away, 
*  Another  as  sweet  and  as  shining  comes  on. 
And  the  Love  that  is  o'er,  in  expirine,  gives  birth 

To  a  new  one  as  warm,  as  unequalT'd  in  bliss  ; 
And  oh  !  if  there  be  an  Elysium  on  earth. 
It  is  this,  it  is  this.  *    p.  328. 
Kourmahal  herself,  however,  in  her  Arabian  (disguise,  sings 
a  siiH  more  prevailing  ditty — of  which  we  can  only  insert  a  fe^r 
stanzas. 

•  Fly  to  the  desert,  fly  with  me. 
Our  Arab  tents  are  rude  for  ^ee  ; 

But  oh !  the  choice  \^hat  heart  can  doubt 

Of  tents  with  love,  or  thrones  without? 
^  Oof  rocks  are  rough,  but  smiling  there 

Th' acacia  waves  her  yellow  hair, 

Lonely  and  sweet,  nor  lov'd  die  less 

For  flowering  in  a.  wilderness. 
^  Our  sands  are  bare,  but  down  theii*  slope 

'Kie  silvery^'footed  antelc^e 

^s  gracefully  and  gaily  springs 

A»  o^er  vthe  marble  courts  of  Kings*    ^ 
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*  Then  come—thy  Arab  mwd  will  be 
The  lov'd  and  lone  acacia-tree, 
The  antelope,  whose  feet  shall  bles^ 
Vfiih  then:  light  sound  thy  loneliness. 

*  Come,  if  the  love  thou  hast  for  me 
Is  pure  and  fresh  as  mine  for  thee,— 
Fresh  as  die  fountain  under  ground, 
When  first  'tis  by  the  lapwing  found. 

*  But  if  for  me  thoii  dost  forsake 
Some  other  maid,  and  rudely  break 
Her  worshipp'd  image  from  its  base, 
To  give  to  me  the  ruin'd  place ; — 

*  Then,  fare  thee  well — I'd  rather  make 
My  bower  upon  some  icy  lake 
\Vnen  thawing  suns  begm  to  shine. 

Than  trust  to  love  so  false  as  thine  1 '    p.  331 — 353, 

This  strain  and  the  sentiment  which  it  embodiesi  remind  the 
of&nded  monarch  of  his  charming  Nourmahal ;  and  be  name^ 
|ier  name  in  accents  of  tenderness  and  r^ret. 
'  The  mask  is  off— the  charm  is  wrought— 
And  Selim  to  his  heart  has  caughti 
In  blushes,  more  than  ever  bright, 
His  NouKM AHAL,  his  Haram's  Light ! '    p.  334« 

We  Jiave  now  said  enough,  and  shown  enough  of  this  book^ 
to  let  our  readers  understand  both  what  it  is,  and  what  we  think 
sS  it.  Its  great  fault  certainly  is  its  excessive  finery-^and  its 
great  charm  the  inexhaustible  copiousness  of  its  imagery — ^the 
sweetness  and  ease  of  its  diction-^and  the  beauty  of  the  objects 
and  sentiments  with  which  it  is  concerned*  Its  nnery,  it  should 
also  be  observed,  is  not  the  vulgar  ostentation  which  so  often  di&- 
l^iises  poverty  or  meanness — but  the  extravagance  of  excessive 
wealth.  We  have  said  th)g,  however,  we  believe  befbre-^and 
fiii^ct  we  have  little  more  to  say. 

All  poets,  who  really  love  poetry,  and  live  in  a  poetical  agOf 
are  great  imitators  $  and  the  character  of  their  writings  may  of* 
ten  be  as  correctly  ascertained  by  observing  whom  they  imitate 
and  whom  they  abstain  from  imitating,  as  from  anything  else. 
Mr  Moore,  in  the  volume  before  us,  reminds  us  oftener  of  Mr 
Southey  and  Lord  Byron,  than  of  any  other  of  his  contempo^ 
raries.  The  resemblance  is  sometimes  to  the  Rotlerick  of  th^ 
first  mentioned  author,,  but  most  frequently  to  bis  K^ama* 
This  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  but, 
in  many  passages,  the  coincidence  seems  to  be  more  radical— 
luid  to  indicate  a  considerable  conformity,  in  caste  and  habits 
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of  conception.  Mr  Southey's  tone»  indeed,  is  ihore  assum- 
ingy  his  manner  more  solemn,  and  his.  diction  \^eaker.  Mr 
Moore  is  more  lively — his  figures  and  images  come  more  thick- 
ly— and  his  language  is  at  once  more  familiar  and  more  strepgth- 
^ried  with  points  and  antitheses.  In  other  respects,  ilie  de-' 
scriptive  passages  in  Kehama  bear  a  remarkable  affinity  ta 
many  in  the  work  before  us— in  the  brightness  of  the  colour- 
ing, and  the  amplitude  and  beauty  of  the  details.  It  is  in  his 
descriptions  of  love,  and  of  female  loveliness^  that  there  is  the 
strongest  resemblance  to  Lord  Byron — at  least  to  the  larg- 
er poems  of  that  Noble  author.  In  the  powerful  ami  con^ 
densed  expression  of  strong  emotion,  Mr  Moore  seems  to  ys  ra- 
ther to  have  imitated  the  tone  of  some  of  his  Lordship's  smaller 
pieces— but  imitated  them  as  only  an  original  genius  couldf 
imitate— as  Lord  Byron   himself  may   be  said,    in  his  later 

{>iecesy  to  have  imitated  those  of  an  earlier  date. There  is 
ess  to  remind  us  of  Scott,  than  we  can  very  well  account  far, 
trhen  we  consider  the  great  range  and  variety  of  that  most  fa9«- 
cinating  and  powerful  writer;  and  we  must  say,  that  if  Mr 
Moore  could  bring  the  reseinblance  a  little  closer,  and  exchange 
a  portion  of  his  superfluous  images  and  ecstasies  for  an  equiva- 
lent share  of  Mr  Scott's  gift  of  interesting  and  delighting  us  with 
pictures. of  familiar  nature,  and  of  that  spirit  ana  energy  wJxich 
riever  rises  to  extravagance,  we  think  he  would  be  a  gainer  by 
the  exchange. — To  Mr  Cratbbe  there  is  no  resemblance  at  all ; 
and  we  only  mention  his  name,  to  observe,  that  he  and  Mr 
Moore  seem  id  be?  the  antipodes  of  our  present  poetical  sphere, 
and  to  occupy  the  extrc^me  points  of  refinement  and  homeliness 
that  can  be  said  to  fall  within  the  legitimate  dominion  of  poetry. 
They  could  not  meet  in  the  middle,  we  are  aware,  without  chang- 
ing their  nature,  and  losing  their  specific  character;  but  each 
might  approach  a  few  degrees,  we  think,  with  great  mutual  ad- 
vantage*  The  outposts  of  all  empires  are  posts  of  peril, — though 
we  do  not  dispute  that  there  is  great  honour  in  maintaining^ 
them  with  success. ' 

There  is  one  other  topic  ttpott  ^hieh  we  are  not  quite  sure 
whether  we  should  say  any  thing.  In  an  early  Number  of  thi» 
work,  we  reproved  Mr  Moore,  perhaps  with  unnecessary  seve- 
^•ity,  for  what  appeared  to  us  the  licentiousness  o(  some  of  his 

J  youthful  productions*  We  think  it  a  dutjf  to  say,  that  he  has 
ong  ago  redeemed  that  ^rror;  and  tiiat  m  all  his  later  works 
that  have  conve  under  our  observation,  he  appears  as  the  elo- 
quent champion  of  purity,  fidelity  and  delicacy,  not  less  than  of 
justice,  liberty  and  honour.  Like  most  other  poets^  indeed,  he 
»peaks  much  of  beauty  and  love;  and  we' doubt  not  that  tA^siy 
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natiire  virgins  and  cftrefid  matrcms  may  thiidc  bis  lucubrations 
on  those  themes  too  raptiirous  apd  glowing  to  be  safely  admitted 
among  the  private  studies  of  v^th.  We  really  think,  however, 
that  there  is  not  much  need  for  such  apprehensions;  and,  at  all 
events,  if  we  look  to  the  moral  design  and  scope  of  the  works 
themselves,  we  can  see  no  reason  to  censure  die  author.  AH  his 
favourites,  without  exception,  are  dutiful,  faithful,  and  self-de-* 
Dying;  and  no  other  example  is  ever  set  up  for  imitation*  There 
is  nothing  approaching  to  indelicacy  ev^o  in  his  .description  of 
the  seductions  l^  which  they  are  tried ;  and  they  who  object  to 
his  enchanting  pictures  of  the  beauty  and  pure  attachment  of 
the  more  prominent  characters,  would  find  faulty  we  suppose^ 
with  the  loveliness  and  the  embraces  of  angels* 


Art.  IL  Memoit  of  the  Conquest  of  Java^  with  the  subsequent 
Operations  of  the  British  Forces  in  the  Orie7ital  Archipelagd* 
By  Major  William  Thorn,  late  Deputy- Quartermaster  to. 
the  Forces  serving  in  Java*     1  Vol.  4to*    pp.  369* 

n^HE  expedition,  of*  which  this  work  c6ritains  an  authentic  and 
-*•  scientific  narrative,  was  the  greatest  that  ever  crossed  the 
Indian  ocean  ;  and  was  also  remarkable  as  the  second  occasion—^ 
the  occupation  of  Egypt  being  the  first — on  which  the  Asiatic 
forces  of  this  empire  were  successfully  employed  in  foreign  con- 
quests,— and  legions  of  bigotted  Hindus  transported,  without 
murmur  or  complaint,  across  those  mighty  waters  which  manV 
of  them  had  never  before  beheld,  ahd  trained  to  act  and  to  Iiv& 
with  comfort  in  regions  so  remote  froiii  the  scene  of  their  dark- 
ling superstitions*  The  results  of  the  conquest,  too,  were  inter- 
esting and  momentous  in  the  highest  degree — ^both  as  exposing 
to  our  fair  and  impartial  observation  large  and  remarkable  races 
of  men,  who  had  been  previously  very  much  misrepresented 
and  misconceived — and  as  holding  out  a  fair  prospect  of  in-* 
creased  happiness^  knowledge  and  improvement,  to  a  great  and 
most  docile  jpopulation. 

We  will  fairly  confess,  however,  'that  it  is  not  with  these  to- 
pics that  we  now  propose  to  biisy  ourselves  j  and  that  we  havfe 
inserted  the  title  of  Major  Thorn's  book,  chiefly  to  have  an 
apology  for  discoursing  a  little  about  Java^  under  other  rela^ 
tioDs,  and  with  a  view  to  other  objects  than  those  with  which 
he  is  occupied.  The  story  of  the  conquest  has  now  lost  its  in- 
terest, since  the  occurrence  of  nearer  and  haore  important  vie- 
lories;  and  the  pleasing  prospects  to  which  it  once  seemed  t«r 
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open  {he  wa^,  liare  b^n  orercittti  by  the  restoration  'of  tfae 
country  to  its  bid  masters.  For  our  own  sakes,  we  do  not 
know  that  it  would  be  wise  or  patriotic  to  wish  for  a  for* 
ther  extension  of  our  Indian  dominions;  and,  in  point  of  po« 
litical  justice,  we  do  not  see  how  the  claims  of  the  Dutch,  wbo 
certainly  never  were  our  enemies  but  by  oompukion,  could  ea«^ 
sily  be  resisted.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  commiserate  the 
fate  of  the  nativesi  whom  this  restoration  (a*  word,  for  the 
most  part,  of  evil  omen  to  subjects)  lias  once  more  deliver* 
ed  over  to  such  harsh  arid  injudicious  rulers ;  and  we  really  ur^ 
not  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  they  will  soon  have  ekher 
feense  or  Hberality  enough  to  profit  bv  the  example  we  set  befbrd 
them,  or  the  models  we  put  into  their  hands.  Of  the  actual 
state  and  capabilities,  both  moral  and  physical,  of  this  great 
country,  we  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  give  our  readers  an  account, 
an  a  review  of  the  large  and  compr^ensive  publication  of  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles.  At  present,  we  mean  to  confine  ourselves  to 
a  short  sketch  of  the  Commerce  of  the  Indian  Islands — a  subject 
peculiarly  interesting  to  this  country^  since  the  relaxation  of  the 
East  India  Company^s  monopoly  has  opened  up  the  neighbour- 
ing regions  to  the  enterprise  of  English  merchants — and  stilly 
we  believe,  very  partially  and  imperfectly  understood,  even 
among  commercial  men. 

That  vast  and  fertile  groupe  of  islands  wbich  lies  between  In- 
dia and  China,  is  perhaps  the  richest  and  most  luxurious  region 
of  die  habitable  globe ;  and  the  greater  part  of  its  productions 
^ing  eminently  suited  to  the  taste  and  the  wants  of  all  othet 
countries,  seem,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  to  have  found  a 
market  coextensive  with  the  kno\ihi  world;  and  to  have  excited, 
through  a  long  series  of  ages,  the  cupidity  and  ambition,  not  of 
traders  merely,  but  of  the  greatest  statesmen  and  conquerors^ 
From  the  days  of  Alexander  down  to  those  of  Bondparte,  thfe 
commerce  <h  the  Eastern  world  has  been  regarded  as  one  grand 
source  of  national  wealth  and  industry — the  central  and  primary 
region  of  opulence  and  luxury— and  the  great  fountain  of  public 
gpTendour  and  individual  comfort.  It  was  by  the  golden  drop- 
^pings  of  this  trade,  strained  through  the  narrow  and  obstructed 
channels  of  Arabia  and  Egypt,  that  the  wasted  shores  of  Italy 
were  first  stimulated  to  reproduction,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
barbarians,— and  it  wag  this  that  revived,  by  the  wealth  which  !t 
poured  upon  Florence  and  Venice,  the  slumbering  Genius  of 
Europe,  and  rekindled  from  its  ashes  the  long-extinguished  flame 
of  liberty  and  taste.  It  was  the  attraction  of  the  same  splendid 
commerce  that  gave  its  first  memorable  impulse  to  the  spirit  of 
maritime  discovery-^opened  a  way  to  Vasco  round  the  Gape  of 
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Storm8»«»>«hd  led  Cohnnbus,  ikoui^  in  an  oppofttte  iktctkmp 
to  the  siai  more  erentfiil  and  magnificent  iliscovery  of  anolher 
world*  Its  actnal  ^BN:ts»  too^  were  long  commenauvate  with  the 
eflbrts  and  cKpectations  to  which  it  gave  rise.  It  created  Alex*? 
andria-- it  revived  Italy-^it  gave  wei^tb^  power,  talent  and  virtue 
to  Portugal  and  Spain — andspread  through  sJl  Europe  that  taste 
for  d^nce  and  splendour  wfaidi  is  dkin  to  still  hi^er  refine- 
inent8--and  is,  at  any  rate,  the  gneat  spring  of  mental  acting 
ty  and  omnip<ytent  industry* 

It  would  be  curious  to  inquire  from  what  causes  it  has  lost  its 
efficacy  in  these  later  times ;  and  why  Pcntu^,  Holland,  and 
England,  when  in  full  and  peaeeiiil  possession  of  those  very 
fountains  c^  wealth,  from  the  precarious  access  to  which  they 
once  derived  so  many  benefits,  seem  now  to  find  tl^ern  a  part 
rather  of  thejbr  weakness  than  their  strength^  and  a  iMirdcaa 
rather  than  a  sunport  to  their  finanGe&  The  problem  is  fiiU  of 
instruction — ana  fiill,  too,  of  humiliation.  We  do  not  say  that 
its  solution  is  perfectly  easy,  or  that  it  is  to  be  determined  bj 
dogmatic  asseverations :  One  thing,  however,  may  be  safi^y  as* 
samed}  and  diat  is,  that  nature  is  still  the  same^  and  that  the 
change  has  not  arisen  from  any  revohition  in  the  conditmi  c^ 
the  countries  in  question,  or  the  physical  wanta  and  app^itas 
of  men.  The  teeming  islands  of  the  East  have  not  been  blasted 
with  sterility ;  nor  have  men  lost  their  relish  for  their  *  $fAij 
drags'  and  infinitely  various  productions.  But  our  resort  to 
them  has  been  artificially  regulated  and  cestrainedi  and  the 
freedom  of  trade  has  been  filtered  by  mommolies,  and  its  ob* 
ject  narrowed,  from  that  of  enriching  the  wond,  to  the  support 
of  provincial  p<iwer  and  official  importanoe.  We  have  na  wish, 
however,  to  enter  at  present  into  these  thorny  discussions  ;  and 
ahall  proceed  therefore,  without  further  preface,  to  give  our 
readers  such  information  as  we  happen  to  possess  as  to  the 
nature  and  actual  extent  of  the  trade  now  carried  on,  firom  the 
countries  oS  which  we  have  been  speaking,  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Without  pretending  to  a  yery  complete  or  minute  enumei^a* 
tbut  we  may  observe,  in  the  way  of  general  description,  tibut 
the  Indian  islands  trade  with  each  other,  with  China  and  Ja« 
psn^with  what  Pr  Ijevden  terms  the  Hindu*  Chinese  nations  of 
the  Cootin«t-^with  Hiodustan-*-'with  Persia  and  Arabia^nand 
with  Europe  and  America.  Each  of  these  brimches  of  trade 
inll  demand  a  few  observations. 

To  a  careless  observer,  there  will  probably  appear  little  di& 
fcrence  in  the  state  of  society  among  the  num^ro^s  natimis  cue 
U'Am  wbiph  ^dbit  this  fa^t  Archipelago  i  and  he  wmj  ^si 
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perhaps  tbbk  of  locMng  for  My  extraordinary  varieyes  of  cli- 
mate and  prcidtiction  iq  couniries  all  situated  witliin  about  eight 
degrees  of  the  equator,  A  very  Uttle  attention »  however,  will 
soon  discover,  even  in  this  comparatively  narrow  range,  many 
degrees  of  social  existence,  and  a  curious  diversity  of  climate 
and  production. 

The  population  of  these  islands  may,  in  a  commercial  view,  be 
enumerated  as  follbw ;  viz.  the  Agricultural  tribes,  who  provide 
a)l  the  commodities  not  furnished  by  the  spontaneous  bounty  (^ 
•Nature,  and  who,  as  there  are  scarcely  any  manufactures,  may 
be  redconed  the  most  civilized  of  the  natives ;  the  Maritime 
tribeS)  the  ipost  turbulent  and  enterprising ;  the  Savages,  who, 
till  they  can  be  tamed,  are  oftener  destructive  than  serviceable  to 
commerce ;  and  the  Foreign  Settlers,  who  ^ay  be  looked  on  as 
the  brokers  and  wholesale  merchants  in  the  great  traffic  which 
is  driven  from  one  end  of  the  Archipelago  to  the  other. 

Among  the  agricultural  nations  may  he  reckoned  some  of  the 
Ipreater  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Sumatra;  the  people  of  Bali  and 
Lomboc ;  and,  above  all,  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  the  fer- 
tile island  of  Java.  ^  The  navigators,  or  maritime  tribes,  com- 
prehend all  the  nations  which  speak  the  Malay  language,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  spirited  and  enterprising  population  of  Ce- 
tebes.  The  foreign  settlers  are  a  few  Europeans,  emigrants  from 
the  maritime  ports  of  continental  India^^some  adventurous  Arabs ; 
but,  above  ail,  the  Chinese— 'the  industrious  and  indefatigable 
Chinese— in  a  tropical  cUmate  at  least,  the  most  productive  class 
of  subjects  which  any  state  can  possess.  The  intelligence,  indus^^ 
try,  and  foresight  of  all  these  foreigners,  readily  distinguish  them 
from  the  natives  of  the  country  ;  and,  to  the  most  common  ob- 
servation, determine  tlieir  superior  claims  to  civilization  and  im^ 
provement. 

The  more  improved  tribes,  or  those  fixed  to  the  soil,  supply 
the  maritime,  or  less  improved  tribes,  with  such  productions 
as  imply  a  superiority  of  skill  and  industry— rsuch  as  corn,  cot^ 
ton-wool,  cotton-cloths,  salt  and  tobacco.  All  these  articles, 
when  exported,  for  example,  from  Java  to  Sumatra,  Borneo,  the 
Peninsula  and  the  Moluccas,  bring  an  advance,  according  to 
circumstances,  of  from  one  to  three  hundred  per  cent* 

The  productions  which  the  less  improved  tribes  supply  in  ex- 
diange,  are  either  in  their  rude  state,  or  little  altered  by  labour; 
such  as  gold  dust,  rough  diamonds,,  cloves  and  nutmegs.;  ben« 
jamin  and  gambir  or  catechu,  the  inspissated  juice  oi  a  plant 
which  is  eaten  with  thie  betel-nut,  and  constitutes,  indeed,  fron^ 
its  universal  use,  one  of  the  most  considerable  articles  of  p^^iy^ 
^flaxjierce*  ,-      */ 
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The  carrying  trtdet  in  all  these  commodities^  b  principally 
conducted  by  the  enterprising  navigators  of  Celebes,  and  especi- 
ally by  the  Bugis  of  Wajo,  who,  by  their  skill  and  activitv,  may 
be  said  to  form  the  very  life  of  the  native  commerce  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago. A  slight  sketch  of  their  regular  dealings  will  a£Pord 
the  most  Interesting  picture  of  the  native  trade  of  those  countries. 
The  Wajo  Bugis  are  a  turbulent  iiristocracy  of  six  confederated 
states,  wno  inhabit  the  northern  part  of  the  south-western  limb 
pf  that  whimsically  shaped  island.  They  dwell  on  tbe  borders 
of  a  great  lake,  from  which  there  flow  into  the  sea  sereral  ii|i« 
vigable  riverd.  This  peculiarity  of  situation  bas  perhaps  givea 
rise  to  that  character  for  enterprise  and  industry  which  distin- 
guishes them  from  all  the  other  indigenous  tribes  of  the  Indi- 
an Islands.  There  is  no  country,  from  New  Guinea  to  Mer- 
gui,  to  which  their  enterprise  does  not  extend.  Setting  oat  on 
their  voyages  at  Che  beginning  of  the  favourable  season,  they 
quit  the  borders  of  their  native  lake,  in  vessels  of  firom  20  to  70 
ions  burthen,  and  sail  in  various  courses,  as  directed  by  interest^ 
habit,  and  previous  connexion.  Their  original  outward  car- 
goes are  chieily  composed  of  the  excellent  durable  cloths  of 
their  native  country,  manufactured  from  thexotlon  of  Bali  and 
Xomboc.  The  greater  number  df  the  traders  direct  their  course 
towards  thefertile  and  extensive  countries  to  the  westward.  One 
body  talccs  the  direction  of  Java,  where  they  exchange  their 
clotns,  and  gold  and  silver  specie,  for  the  highly  prized  tobacco 
<)f  that  island^  which  supplies  the  extensive  consumption  of  the 
Indian  islanders  throughout  with  that  drug, — for  the  opium  of 
Bengal — the  cotton  fabrics  of  Europe  and  India — and  the  iron, 
broad-cloth,  and  steel  of  Europe. 

The  most  considerable  body,  however,  performs  a  trading  voy- 
^e  alon^  the  coasts  of  Celebes,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  the  eastern 
chores  ot  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  the  islands  in  the  mouth  of  the  Straits 
of  Malacca,  and  the  western  shores  of  the  Peninsula,  until  it  ter- 
.niinates  in  Malacca  or  Penang,  where  they  give  the  gold  and 
bullion,  collecteA  in  the  voyage,  for  the  same  commodities  ob- 
tained by  their  brother  traders  in  Java.  At  Penang  alone,  to 
give  some  notion  of  the  extertt  of  this  branch  of  trade',  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  not  less  th^n  half  a  million  of  dollars  in 
'bullion  is  annually  left  by  those  people  in  exchange  for  the  single 
article  of  opium. 

The  Wfljo  and  other  merchants  of  Celebes,  who  take  an  east- 
erly direction,  generally  engage  in  the  fishery  of  tripang  or  sea- 
slug,  a  singular  article  of  Chinese  luxury,  and  from  its  amount^ 
and  the  demand  for  it,  a  most  important  ingredient  in  the  com- 
iiperce  of  the  Indian  islands ;  tortoise  shell,  which  abounds  in  the 
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tame  p^Eurts  of  (be  coantry ;  and  birds'  nests  wbich  are  found  in  al« 
jpo^t  all  of  thetn.     These  same  mercbants,  before  they  were  dis« 

Sirbed  by  the  injustice  of  Europe^  were  also  the  carriers  and 
eaters  in  the  great  spice  trade»  and  transported  their  spices  to 
the  emporia  in  the  .western  parts  of  the  Archipelai^o.  A  few 
smuggled  cloves  and  nutmegSi  and  a  larger  portion  of  these 
spices  in  their  wi)d  statet  &re  ajll  that  now  remain  to  them  of 
^is  branch  of  cpmnierce. 

Of  the  adyenturous  ctiaracter  of  the  commercial  enterprises 
of  these  semjibarbarous  U*aders,  the  highest  6pinion  may  be 
formed,  from  their  voyages  to  the  coast  o\  New  Holland  ih 
quest  of  tripang, — in  the  fishery  of  which^  it  is  probable  that  not 
less  than  40  vessels  of  from  20  to  70  tons>  are  annually  engaged 
|rom  the  port  of  Macassar  alone^  from  which  400  tons  of  the 
^commodity  are  exported  to  China,  the  sole  market  of  this  sin- 
gular luxury,  where  the  curious  discrimination  of  the  epicures 
of  tha,t  nation  divides  the  fish  into  no  less  than  thirty  varieties 
at  as  manv  different  prices,  one  hardly  distinguishable  from  ihp 
pther  but  by  a  practised  dealer. 

These  spirited  adventures  of  the  Bugis  nierchants  are,  how- 
ever, it  must  not  be  gverlooked,  wonderfully  facilitated  by  the 
curity  with  which  the  seas  of  the  Indian 
ally  be  navigated.  The  great  number  of 
ty  of  their  shores^  the  sipoothness  of  their 
3  of  hurricanes  and  typhoons,  the  indis^ 
he  steadfast  monsoons,  and  of  the  land 
it,  in  short,  a  matter  of  ease  to  perform 
1  long  voyages,  as  it  would  be  madness  to 
climate.  In  a  word,  from  all  the  advan- 
we  may  rather  compare  the  Malayan  seas 
3  hand  of  Nature,  facilitating  the  inter* 
rent  provinces  of  the  samepountry^  than 
ant  seas  of  other  latitudes. 
e  Indian  island^  and  China^^  is  certainly 
he  foreign  commerciaf  relations  of  both 
it  and  utility.  This  indeed  is  the  only 
I  is  adjnitted  to  be  necessary  to  the  proud 
1  pretends  in  other  cases  to  despise  it. 
>ns  of  the  Indian  Archipefago  have  be- 
res,  scarcely  less  indispehsable  to  its  great 
s  of  Chma  afe  to  the'modern  inhabitants 
i^enty  thoiisand  tops  of  Chinese  shipping 
ally.  These  vessels,  which,  from  a  cor7 
word  jjing  (a  ship),  we  call  junks,  ar^^ 
of  the  ports  they  enter,  from  the  iqcQUr 
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-sicferaUe  size  of  100  tons  burtben,  to  tbe  enormous  and  unwieldy 
one  of  1500.  Hiese  vessels  perform  no  more  than  one  voyage 
'yearIj5--*tbou^  the  dme,  from  port  to  port,  seldom  exceras 
twenty  days.  They  come  taiA  go  with  aflowmg  sheet,  under  die 
benignant  influence  of  the  monsoons,  wiAout  which,  it  may  be 
miid  of  this,  as  well  as  every  other  prefer  Asiatic  trad^  that 
it  could  have  had  no  existence* 

The  intercourse  between  China  and  the  Indian  islands  is  pro« 
di^ously  extended  by  the  crowds  of  emigrants  from  the  form^ 
to  the  latter.  There  is  not,  for  example,  one  of  the  seven  gre«t 
junks  which  annnaDy  visit  the  ports  of  Java,  which  does  not  bring 
from  four  to  five  nundred  passengers,  as  permanent  setders. 
The  over£kiwing  population  of  China  is,  in  fact,  poured  out  in 
this  way  on  tbe  almost  unoccupied  Indian  Archipdago,  as  its 
inost  natural  receptacle.  An  easy  intercourse  is  kept  up  by  a 
fthort  voyage  between  these  countries ;  and,  did  not  the  laws  of 
China,  without  the  possibility  of  evasion,  prohibit  the  emigra- 
tion of  women,  we  snould,  t>eyond  doubt,  see  in  a  few  years  a 
Chinese  empire  established  in  the  Indian  islands.  As  it  is,  they 
intermarry  with  the  natives  of  the  country,*— continuing,  how- 
ever,  with  their  descendants,  a  distinct  race,  and  retaining  the 
religion  and  manners  of  their  native  country.  In  diis  manner 
they  are  established  in  every  country  of  the  Archipelago ;  but 
the  singular  condition  in  which  they  exist  on  the  west  coast  of 
Borneo,  is  most  deserving  of  notice.  There  they  are  found,  it 
is  alleg^,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  thousand,  nearly  in  a 
state  of  independence,  acknowledging  but  a  nominal  subjection 
to  the  native  Princes. 

The  cargoes  of  the  junks  consist  of  teas,  porcelain,  raw  silk, 
wrought  si&s,  cotton  cloths,  wearing  apparel,  toys,  books  and 
{Stationary,  with  brass  and  iron  utensils  of  various  descriptions. 
We  have  room  for  little  more  than  a  bare  enumeration  of  the 
various  articles  which  fbrm  the  return  cargoes  of  these  vessels. 
The  most  prominent  are,  edible  birds'  nests,  of  which  Java  alone 
supplies,  annually,  not  much  less  than  half  a  million  of  Sjmnish 
douars  worth ;  gold,  tin,  tripang,  pepper,  spices,  animal  sinews 
dried  in  the  sun— what  i|i  the  commercial  language  of  our  South- 
American  traders,  is  called,  we  believe,  jug^beef ;  betel-<nut, 
(chiefly  used  as  a  masticatory  ^  rattans,  appii^  in  China,  as  ii^ 
the  Indian  islands,  to  every  purpose  of  cordage;  tortoise*shell, 
vdiich  chiefly  aboundls  on  the  coasts  of  Celebes,  Amboyna,  and 
^e  mol*e  eastern  islands  ^  buffalo  and  ox-^hides,  from  Java,  Ba- 
li and  jLiombocy  in  which  a  large  and  handsome  breed  of  botl^ 
descriptions  of  cattle  is  found ;  cotton  from  Lomboc,  Bali  and 
hviLi  cloves,  mace  and  nutmegs;  bees- wax, fish  maws,  and  shar^^ 
|jis.  /resb  additions  to  the  singular  lii^ttri^  of  the  ^fainese  table| 
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jiiinoceros'  bides  and  horns ;  with  elephants'  teetb»  and  ihose  of 
a  variety  of  marine  animals;  ebony,  benzoin,  Malayan  camphor, 
,«andalkwood,  lignum- aloes,  and  agar-agar,  a  species  of  marine 
moss,  cheaply  used  by  the  Chinese  in  room  of  gum,  in  several 
of  their  tnanufactures,  and  which  might  perhaps  "be  substituted 
by  ourselves  with  advantage^  for  the  expensive  gums  at  present 
employed  in  the  arts. 

^  We  give  this  hasty  list,  chiefly  to  point  out  to  our  readers  the 
indiscriminate  avidity  with  which  tne  commodities  of  the  In* 
4iian  isJands  are  demanded  in  the  markets  of  China«  For  the 
ordinary  products  of  the  Indian  islands,  the  Chinese  have  a 
taste  in  common  with  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  but  to  these  they 
add  a  list  peculiar  to  themselves;  and  with  them  there  is  a  stea- 
<ly  demand  for  some  articles  rejected  by,  or  evep  revolted  at,  by 
(be  taste  of  other  nations,   . 

Two  {H'ominent  articles  of  the  list  deserve,  from  their  value 
in  th^  general  commerce  of  mankind,  a  more  particular  notice, 
,v!Z.  gold  and  tin.  The  first  metal  abounds  in  almost  ail  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago ;  but  it  is  in  the  great  islands  of 
Sumatra  and  Borneo  that  the  most  fertile  sources  have  been 
discovered.  Gold,  until  the  last  few  years,  was  obtained  in  the 
Malay  islands  by  processes  not  much  more  skilful  than  those 
practised  by  the  negroes  of  Africa,  or  the  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants cf  America:  ffut,  recently,  the  skill  and  industry  of  the 
Chinese  has  been  applied  to  the  speculation  of  mining  in  Bor- 
neo 9  and  the  result  has  been,  a  prodigious  augmentation  of  pro- 
<]uce.  In  the  countries  lying  between  the  rivers  of  Sambas  and 
Pontianak,  six  thousand '  labourers  cf  that  nation  now  produce 
annually  to  the  value  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  Spanish  dollars 
of  this  precious  metal,  by  the  simple  process  of  passing  a  stream 
of  water  over  the  sand  which  contains  the  ore,  and  which  is  ex- 
tracted from  mines  of  no  great  depth, — kept  free  from  the  in- 
trusion of  water,  by  the  application  of  some  simple  Chinese 
machinery.  The  only  authentic  grounds  we  have  to  form  a 
conjecture  respecting  the  amount  of  the  whole  gold  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago, are  the  custom-house  books  of  Calcutta,  which  show, 
chat,  in  five  years,  the  value  annually  imported  into  that  city  a- 
lone,  tirom^he  Malayan  ports,  averaged  266^000  Spanish  dollar^. 

Tin  is  an  article  of  jstill  more  value  ;  for  the  western  portions 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago  are  the  only  countries  in  the  worlrf 
where  it  is  produced  for  useful  purposes,  save  a  corner  of  Great 
Britain.  The  little  island  of  Banka,  acquired  by  the  vabur  of 
British  soldiers,  and  cast  away  by  the  folly  and  ignorance  of 
her  politicians,  is  the  principal  repository  of  this  metal,  and 
yields  annually,  under  a  most  vicious  system  of  management,  and 
js^  a  price  woiiderfiilly  low;  at  least  4,725,000  of  pounds }  b^jng 
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more  than*  two- thirds  of  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Cornwall^ 
justly  deemed  so  grand  a  source  of  our  national  wealth, 
•  Tke  trade  which  Europe  has  carried  on  mth  Japan  was  con- 
ducted, on  the  part  of  the  former,  chiefly  with  the  commodities 
of  the  Indian  islands ;  a  fact  which  may  teach  us  a  new  lesson  re* 
specting  the  commercial  value  of  the  latter.  The  currency  of 
those  commodities,  indeed,  approximates  them  rather  to  the 
nature  of  the  precious  metals,  than  to  the  more  vulgar  objecti} 
of  commercial  exchange.  The  cloven,  mace,  and  nutmegs — the 
pepper^  camphor,  ana  sugar  of  the  Archipelago,  are  still  eagerly 
demanded  by  the  Japanese.  With  these,  we  know,  from  the 
most  authentic  and  recent  sources,  that  there  is  also  an  anxious 
demand  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe ;  and  a  preference,  as 
elsewhere,  for  those  of  England.  But  what  avails  all  this  ? — for 
it  is  impracticable  to  introduce  them  ;  and  it  will  always  be  so, 
until  some  European  nation  becomes  possessed,  as  the  Dutch 
once  were,  of  the  island  of  Formosa ;  for  we  consider  it  to  be 
quite  certain  that  it  was  to  the  greatness  of  the  power  they  possess- 
ed  in  that  island,  at  the  doors  of  the  Japanese  monarchy,  they 
owed  their  admission  td  the  trade  of  the  empire,  and  not  to  the 
meanness  of  their  submissions,  however  abject.  From  the  mo- 
ment the  Japanese  ceased  to  be  overawed  by  the  neighbourhood 
of  tlie  Dutch,  they  ceased  to  respect  them.  The  trade  decayed 
from  year  to  year ;  and  at  last  dwindled  into  a  pittance,  hardly 
worth  the  adventure  of  a  private  merchant. 

77te  trade  between  the  Indian  Islands  and  the  Hindu- Chinese 
nations,  is  too  inconsiderable,  on  its  present  footing,  to  deserve 
a  minute  description.  The  carriers  in  this  trade  are  the  Chi- 
nese, whose  peaceable  habits,  and  whose  views,  palpably  and 
unequivocally  mercantile,  give  them  a  claim  to  confidence  in 
the  ports  of  Cochin-China,  Tonquin,  Camboja,  and  Siam, 
which  is  justly  refiised  to  the  ambitious  and  distrusted  mono- 
poly companies  of  Europe.  It  is  in  these  countries,  particular- 
ly in  Siam,  that  their  great  junks  or  vessels,  even  those  in  which 
Uiey  trade  between  the  Archipelago  and  China,  are  constructed, 
of  the  fine  and  abundant  teak  wood  of  that  country.  The  In- 
dian islands  afford  to  these  countries  their  fine  splceries,  gold, 
and  dn  ;  and  require,  in  return,  the  cheap  and  excellent  salt  and 
rice  of  the  latter.  Many  articles  which  they  yield  in  common, 
such  as  sugar,  pepper,  and  teak  timber,  might  be  conveniently 
stored  at  the  emporia  of  the  Archipelago  for  exportation.  Evea 
in  touching  upon  this  ground,  facts  crowd  upon  us  far  beyond 
our  limits. 

The  trade  between  the  Indian  Islands  and  Bengal  is  of  recent 
origin^  and  has  had  its  source  in  the  enterprising  spirit  of  a  llv(^ 
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British  Wrcbants,  though  fettered  hy  the  thousmid  vexatkmtf 
restraints  of  the  monopoly.  The  exports  to  Bengal  are  pepper, 
tm«  gold,  coilfee,  Japan  copper^  teak  wood^  and  many  minor  arti« 
cfes ;— the  imports,  chiefly  opium  and  piece  goods.  By  the  cm* 
tom^house  books  of  Calcutta  it  appears,  that  at  least  a  minion 
and  a  half  of  rupees*  worth  of  opium  is  exported  to  the  Indian 
islands  $  which  averages  a  gross  profit  to  the  merchant  of  SO  per 
cent,  imd  generally  not  l^s  than  250  per  cent,  to  the  govern^ 
ments  whien  draw  an  excise  revenue  from  it;  the  r^ult  of 
which  to  that  of  Java,  for  example,  oaght  not,  under  good  ma« 
liagementf  to  be  less  than  one  million  of  Spanish  dollars  annuaU 
fy.  The  average  of  four  years  proves,  that  three  millions  seven 
hundred  and  seventy*six  pounds  of  pepper  are  yearly  import^ 
into  Cidcutta  from  the  various  ports  of  the  Malayan  Archipeii 
lago. 

The  onfy  article  of  this  branch  of  trade  which  deserves  espe* 
cial  notice,  is  teak  timber,  which,  in  our  times,  has  been  princi* 
pally  exported  to  Calcutta,  where  it  has  sold  for  fiill  300  per 
xent.  above  its  prime  cost,  and  that  cost  an  arbitrary  price 
affixed  by  the  European  government.  This  invaluable  timbef 
18  hardly  produced  anywhere  in  the  Indian  islands  but  in 
Jbts,  ;  and,  even  i^  Java,  is  confined  to  the  most  fertile  districts 
of  that  fine  island.  Yet  its  abundance  makes  ample  amends 
lor  the  narrow  limits  of  its  production ;  for  the  inexhaustible 
forests  of  Java  now  contain  the  ready  materials  of  many  Bri^ 
tish  navies.  ^The  extraordinary  qualities  of  this  timber,,  and  its 
suneriorit]^  eveii  over  British  oak,  are  now  so  universally  admits 
teo,  that  it  would 'be  superfluous  to  insist  Airther  on  the  sub^ 
ject ;  but  we  may  menttcm  as  a  fact,  worth  the  knowledge  of 
^  the  politician,  that,  saving  the  teak,  the  splendid  and  luxuriant 
forests  of  the  Indian  islands  (and  the  same  observation  may  be 
^extended  to  all  those  of  central  Asia)  afford  no  timber,  fitted 
by  strength  and  durability,  for  the  general  purposes  of  shipr 
building*  Of  this  fine  wood,  in  spite  of  our  precarious  occu* 
pation,  at  least  8000  tons  of  square-rigged  vessels  were  con* 
atructed-  in  our  times  in  Java ;  and  probably  not  less  than 
10,000  tons  of  the  un wrought  timber  were  exported  to  Cidcutta. 
The  exportation  of  this  timber  to  Britain,  had  the  island  conti* 
nued  a  British  possession,  might  have  constituted  a  ^laterial 
Isranch  of  trade,  and  contributed  to  such  a  degree  to  the  na^ 
strength  and  resources  of  the  empire,  as  it  is  in  vain  to  look 
for  m>m  >ny  otbar  Asiatic  connexion ;  for  no  one  at  all  aor 

?uainted  with  the  facts,  can  calculate  on  such  a  result  from  the 
alf-exhausted  forests  <^  Malabar,  and  the  precarions  an4  il^ 
jrior  produce  of  those  of  Pegu^  ^ 
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With  the  oouDftries  of  thie  Decan,  or  Southern  Penmnk  of 
Hindustan,  and  the  Indian  islands,  a  commeFcial  intercourse 
of  great  antiquity  has  subsisted,  through  which  it  appears 
^at  the  islanders  received  the  religion,  literature,  and  arts  of 
India — a  singular  discovery,  recently  but  unequivocally  deter-* 
mined«  Of  the  inhabitants  of  both  coasts  of  the  Peninsula^ 
but  particulariy  of  those  of  Coromandel,  whole  shoals  annually 
pour  over  on  the  western  portions  of  the  Archipelago^  among 
whom  are  to  be  found  Hindus  as  well  as  Mahomedans.  Thede 
emigrants  are  notorious,  in  the  Indian  islands,  for  their  intelli* 
gence,  expertne&s,  and  chicanery.  The  cargoes  brought  by 
them,  in  vei^els  awkwardly  constructed,  though  navigated  aft<Nr 
the  European  model,  consist  chiefly  of  white  and  blue  cotton-^ 
doths,  cbintses,  salt,  and  tobacco ;  and  the  returns  are  betel-Attt» 
gold,  tia,  damar,  bees- wax,  ivory^  lignum*  aloeS|  flrigikinceoset 
cloves,  nutmegs,  and  black  pepper* 

The  Arabs,  as  soon  as  they  became  possessed  of  the  ports  on 
the  Persian  gulf,  entered  upon  the  field  of  Indian  commerce  f 
hot  the  precise  period  of  their  first  appearance  in  the  seas  ^ 
the  Archipelago  is  not  knbwn.  In  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
i^ntury,  the  intercourse  increased ;  some  of  the  natives  were 
converted  to  the  Mahomedan  religion— and,  in  the  coutse  of 
the  next  two  centuries,  nearly  all  the  civilized  tribes.  This  in- 
tercourse still  continues.  The  navigators  of  Arabia,  from  tb» 
Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs,  bring  bullion,  dried  fruitSi  salt* 
and  Indian  cottons,  which  they  dispose  of  far  the  usual  prodacp 
of  the  Indian  islands,  and  particularly  for  the  sugar  of  Java^^ 
the  most  consideraUe  article  of  the  return  cargoes.  Bjesides  the 
marketable  cargoes,  the  Arabian  shipping  accommodate  a  host 
0f  simple  pilgrims,  who  contribute,  with  tl^  small  Zealand  learn* 
ing  imported  from  Arabia,  to  keep  alive  the  embers  of  Idam  in 
the  Archipelago. 

Of  all  Oriental  traders,  the  Ar^,  in  intelligence,  spirit  kkA 
enterprise,  approach  the  nearest  to  the  bold  and  adventurous  ge^ 
irius  of  European  nations.  The  Indian  islands,  in  spite  -of  the 
intolerant  genius  of  the  Arabian  rdigion,  owe  much  to  this  eon- 
nexion.  In  many  situations,  the  priests  or  apostles  of  Arabifi 
estabKshed  independent  authority,  and  rose  to  sovereign  ranli* 
Wherever  this  happened,  as  at  Bantam,  Achin,  Palembang, 
Pontianak,  and  perhaps  Malacca,  commerce  flourished;  and 
ceased  not  to  do  so  until  crushed  by  the  ambition^  injustice,^  or 
fcbe  policy  of  Europe. 

The  commetce  of  the  Indian  islands  mth  Europe^  being  the 
most  important  to  us,  will  require  a  .longer  detail  than  tbfo^e 
branches  already  enumerated.  We  may  premise  that  our  id- 
iercourse  with  these  fertile  blands  bears,  on  the  whole»  a  muc^ 
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iftronger  resemblance  to  that  which  we  origiDalljr  niaintained 
with  America,  than  to  our  connexion  with  the  great  nation^ 
of  continental  Asia  5  for  the  latter  are  inhabited  by  civilized^ 
populous,  andy  in  some  sense,  manufacturing  communities; 
and  the  islands  by  tribes  far  less  improved,  and  often  thin« 
hr  scattered  over  a  great  though  fertile  territory.  Add  to  this 
the  rich  peculiarity  of  the  productions  of  the  Indian  islands, 
and  their  suitableness  to  the  general  taste  and  habits  of  the 
European  nations ;  and  we  think  our  readers  will  agree  with 
us  in  holding!  that,  of  all  branches  of  the  Indian  commerce, 
this  promises  to  be  ultimately  of  the  greatest  value.  The 
prominent  articles  of  export  to  Europe  are  well  known  to  be, 
the  fruit  of  the  clove  and  nutmeg  trees,  black  pepper,  coffee, 
and  sugar.  The  minor  articles  are,  diamonds,  gold,  rattans 
and  canes^  benjamin,  tortoise-shell,  elephants'  teetn,  with  buf- 
falo horns  and  hides. 

A  singular  and  anomalous  fact  in  regard  to  the  consumption 
of  the  finer  spicerics  in  Europe  in  modern  times,  has  been  re^ 
marked ;  and,  by  those  interested  in  the  support  of  existing 
abuses,  has  been  generally  ascribed  to  the  caprices  of  fashion* 
It  is,  at  all  events,  notorious,  that  within  the  last  two  centuries, 
the  consumption  of  these  costly  articles  has  prodigiously  dimp* 
nished;  while  the  population,  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  consum- 
ers have  increased  in  an  equal  degree.  This  seeming  capricef 
however,  we  conceive  may  be  very  easily  accounted  for.  The 
fine  spices  have  been  sold  at  an  exorbitant  monopoly  price,  be« 
yond  the  means  of  the  consumers,  who  have  been  compelled  to 
content  themselves  with  the  less  costly;  leaving  the  narrow 
market  of  the  former  to  a  few  opulent  customers.  These  spices 
themselves  have  accordingly  been  withdrawn  fVom  consumption, 
exactly  as  they  rose  in  price ;  and  macef  the  most  extravagant^ 
in  by  far  the  greatest  degree.  They  have  been  supplied  by  black 
pepper,  pimento,  ginger,  and  capsicums,  cheap  commodities, 
-which  have  followed  the  natural  progress  of  a  free  trade— fal- 
len in  price,  and  augmented  in  consumption.  It  is  the  injus- 
tice of  a  monopoly  in  the  higher  spiceries  which  has  injured 
their  sale ;  for  Nature  produces  them  in  abundance,  in  a  luxu- 
riance indeed  which  is  amply  proved  by  the  pains  which  the 
monopolists  use  to  suppress  their  production,  amounting  to  the 
very  extirpation  of  the  plants — for  they  grow  spontaneously  in 
the  forests  of  a  thousand  islands.  The  trade  in  spices,  which 
is  known  to  be  ruinous  tp  the  monopolists  themselves,  and  ne^ 
ver  occupies  more  than  the  tonnage  of  a  single  East  IndiamaUf 
might,  with  free  culture,  and  unrestricted  trade,  become  a  greaC 
branch  of  the  commerce  of  the  Indies — promoting  industry,  ex/^ 
tending  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the  consumer^  and  resctt- 
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Ing  the  grower  from  one  of  the  most  f2:aning  and  ignominious 
conditions  of  slavery  and  servitude  under  which  a  people  ever 
groaned, — implying  not  only  the  inhibition  of  using  the  staple 
produce  of  the  soil,  but  the  necessity  of  cultivating  it  as  a  task- 
work for  the  benefit  of  their  oppressors. 

Coffee  is  the  next  article  in  point  of  importance  in  this  branch 
of  trade.  It  was  introduced  from  Arabia  into  Java,  to  which  it 
is  still  nearly  eotifined  $  and  was  then  ah  article  of  monopoly,  un- 
til a  partial  enlargement  of  the  trade  took  place,  in  the  times  of 
the  British  administration.  It  is,  under  this  enlargement,  now 
sold  by  the  grower  at  from  six  to  seven  Spanish  dollars  per  pe- 
cul ;  *  and^  by  the  wholesale  merchant,  cured,  and  packed  for 
importation,  at  ten  dollars.  Java  produces,  of  this  comnfUKtity^ 
at  least  sixteen  millions  of.  pounds.  The  same  fine  island  yields 
about  ten  millions  of  pounds  of  superior  clayed  sugar ;  and  the 
quantity  is  daily  increasing.  The  active,  intelligent,  and  fru- 
gal Chinese,  are  the  manufacturers  of  this  commodity ;  and, 
with  the  advantage  of  a  wonderfully  fertile  soil,  f  cheap  machi- 
nery, and  low  wages,  it  is  estimated  that  it  might  be  produced 
at  two  Spanish  dollars  per  pecul,  or  bne-«ixth  part  of  the  ave- 
rage of  West  Indian  The  markets  of  Europe,  however,  re* 
gulate  the  local  ones ;  and  the  manufacturer  obtains  from  the 
wholesale  merchant,  from  4  to  5  Spanish  dollars  per  pecul, 
while  he  disposes  of  his  purchase  to  the  exporter  at  from  6  to  7. 

The  trade  iti  pepper,  which  is  not  an  indigenous  plant,  but  an- 
dently  introduced  from  the  Peninsula  of  India^  is  too  well  knowii 
to  require  any  long  detail.  It  is  confined  to  the  westerly  portions 
of  the  Archipelago;  and  yields  in  quality  lo  the  produce  of  the  pa-' 
rent  country — tmt  not  in  the  same  degree  that  it  surpasses  it  Hi 
cheapness  and  abundance.  Its  natural  price  may  be  estimated 
at  5  Spanish  dollars  the  pecul;  and  the  exporter,  ia  times  of  com- 
petition, receives  it  at  8  or  9.  :f 

*  A  Malay  name  for  a  Chinese  wei^t,  sigoifying  a  natural  load^ 
equal  to  133^  lib.  av(»rdupois,  in  universal  use  throughout  the  Ar- 
clupelago. 

f  iSe  soil  of  Java  is  often  100  feet  deep,  and  18  and  20  are  com- 
mon. In  this  fine  mould,  the  sugar  cane  and  tobacco  grow  luxuri- 
antly, without  manure ;  and  in  all  the  best  lands,  which  are  also  the 
most  abundant,  the  great  rice  crop  is,  within  the  circle  of  the  year, 
succeeded  either  by  a  second  of  the  same  grain,  or  by  one  of  maize> 
pulse,  farinaceous  roots,  or  cotton. 

X  The  Americans,  in  their  small  shipping,  carry  on  a  direct  trade 
wirfi  the  native  ports,  in  this  commodity ;  while  the  express  provision 
of  an  act  of  Farliament  HKtkes  us  spectators  only  of  this  branch  of 
'C9mmerC€f#  A 
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our  commercial  readere,  not  to  notice  tbearticleofcotton^  so  cheap- 
ly and  abundantly  produced  in  Java^  where,  besides  the  exports  to 
the  neighbouring  islands,  in  its  raw  and  manufactured  state,  and 
now  and  then  to  China,  .it  affords  the  material  with  which  its  five 
millions  of  inhabitants  are  clothed.  Undar  existing  circumstances, 
when  neither  skill  nor  machinery  are  eo^iloyed,  the  clear  wooi* 
of  superior  quality,  can  be  exported  at  from  10  to  12  Spanish 
dollars  per  pecul.  The  introduction  of  European  enterprise, 
skill  and  capital,  without  which,  neither  this  nor  any  other 
branch  of  foreign  Indian  commerce  pm  acquire  value  and  im- 
portance, would  enhance  the  quality  and  reduce  the  price  of  the 
cotton  of  Java, — ^leaving,  in  our  judgments,  little  diance  for 
competition  to  other  countries. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  islands  have  a  taste  for  the  luxu- 
ries, comforts  and  enjoyments  esteemed  by  the  rest  of  mankind^ 
$o  general,  and  it  may  be  almost  said  indiscriminate,  that  it  is 
littfe  controlled  by  any  prejudice,  religions,  moral  or  politicaL 
Among  them  we  findt  in  this  respect,  not  the  most  distant  simi- 
litude to  the  selfish,  obstinate,  yet  exaggerated  prqudices  ascrib- 
ed to  the  Hindus.  The  teas,  silks  and  poradains  of  China  ^ 
ihe  hardware,  cotton  fabricks,  broad-clotns,  evefi  the  wines  of 
Europe ;  the  cotton  goods  and  onium  of  F^industan ;  the  cof- 
fee and  dried  fruits  of  Arabia,  witn  the  immense  variety  of  their 
own  native  productions,  are  all  adapted  to  their  versatile  tastes. 
Throughout  the  A^hipelago  there  certaiofy  cannot  be  less  thai^ 
ten  miUions  of  such  customers. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  upon  an  enumeration  of  every 
European  commodity  whkh  finds  a  market  in  ibe  Indian  islands. 
Iron,  cotton-ck>ths,  and  broad-cloths,  ^are  the  staples  of  the  trade. 
In  iron,  the  whole  consumption  of  the  great  population  to  which 
we  have  just  alluded,  is  exclusively  suppli^  from  Europe.  At 
one  port  of  Java,  (and  we  quote  this  instance,  because  the  article 
was  int^sded  for  the  consumption  of  the  provinces  adjacent,  and 
not  for  exportation),  thirteen  thousand  cwts.  were  imported  m 
one  year.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  and  most  instructive  fact, 
that  the  Malay  and  Bugis  tribes  h&ve  bng  substituted,^  in  m 
jsreat  measure,  the  chintzes  of  Britain  lor  the  inferior -pro- 
duce of  Bengal,  and  the  higher  priced  ones  of  Coromaiidel ; 
*and,  among  the  Javanese,  the  taste  for  the  same  articles  became 
to  prevalent  during  our  administration  of  the  colony,  when  Ae 
freedom  of  competition  poured  them  in  in  cheapness  and  abund- 
ance, that  hardly  any  one  above  the  rank  of  a  peasant  was  seen 
without  a  gala  dress  of  this  material.  The  very  same  remarks 
apply  to  woollens;  for  the  lighter  descriptions  of  which  thei^a 
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kf  considering  all  circums^ancest  a  great  and  a  growing  niar* 
ket.  It  is  one  of  the  prejudiced  oiF  those  who  are  but  teuper^ 
ficially  acqnaitlted  with  the  nature  of  the  Indian  commerce^ 
that  the  manuracturing  industry  of  Eutope  tAn  produce  nothing 
suitable  to  the  taste  or  necessities  of  the  natives.  No  example 
can  tend  more  to  show  how  chimerical  are  all  such  notions 
than  the  one  before  U3#  Who  would,  from  abstract  reasoning, 
'expect-  that,  in  countries  und^r  the  equator,  thete  should  b^ 
1b  demand  fot  the  peculiar  clothing  of  a  northern  climate  ?  Yet 
the  bdoks  of  the  custonYhouse  may  be  conBdently  referred  to 
for  the  extent)  and  fof  the  increase  of  this  export*  The  truth  i8» 
that  the  countries  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  refreshed  by  fre- 
iqaent  showers,  by  land,  and  sea  bree^esi  and  abounding  in  stu- 
pendous mountains^  are  a  conifortable  residence  even  for  Euro« 
pean  settlers.  On  the  flat  plains,  where  the  thermometer  is  about 
Wf  there  is  always  a  fresh  and  cooling  air.  On  the  extensive 
table  lands,  where  it  falls  to  70^  and  YS"",  the  air  is  tempetate  and 
agreeable,  and  the  inhabited  portions  of  the  mountains  afford 
climates  of  every  degree  of  cold  fVcnn  thence  to  50^  In  the  first 
of  these  situations,  warm  clothing  is  oden  comfortable ;  in  the 
leoond,  it  is  always  so;  and,  in  the  last,  it  is  indispensable. 

Instead  of  dwelling  on  minor  articles  of  European  manufac^ 
lure  demanded  in  tne  Malayan  markets,  such  as  statlonarv» 
ivhieh  supplies  the  place  of  the  styles  and  palm-leaves,  once  in 
general  use,  but  now  confined  to  the  least  civilized  of  the  tribes,-— 
^T  glass  and  crystal  ware,  the  use  of  which  is  nearly  univer^* 
lal  with  the  higher  classes, — we  shall  generally  observe^  that  free- 
dom and  se^cnrity  to  the  merchant  are  alone  necessary  to  esta- 
Uish  a  beneficial,  agreeable,  and  extensive  intercourse.  W^ 
may  form  soine  noticnirof  the  iniportance  and  extent  of  the 
•trade,  when  we  ar^  told^  that,  in  one  year,  15,000  tons  of  ship* 
ping  ckansd  out  from  ^e  port  of  Batavia  for  that  of  Loodofl 
only. 

The  timorous  may  apprehend  embfirtassment  to  such  a  traffic^ 
from  the  piratical  character,  ferocious  manners^  and  perfidy  pf  the 
East^insular  tribes,  so  often  spoken  of,  and  always  with  6o  much 
exaggeration*  The  truth,  however,  is^  that  the  East-insulat 
trib«6  have  a  chivalrous  abhorrence  of  blows  and  personal  abuse  i 
and  that,  when  subjected  to  the*  coarse  and  rigorous  coercion  of 
oaval  discipline,  it  becomes  so  intolerable  to  them  as  to  be  by 
far  the  most  usual  source  of  those  acts  of  desperation  which 
have  subjected  their  character,  among  the  nations  of  Europie, 
to  the  odious  inipiitflitipns  of  per^iousness,  and  sanguinary  re* 
^enge;  The  writer  of  this  article  is  confident  that  no  intellig^t 
person  who  will  take  the  troub^  of  making  himself  acquaint* 
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fd  with  their  ehuracter,  will  scruple  in  preferring  it»  sioapfci 
trath  and  ingenuousness  to  the  degenerate  virtues  of  th^  more 
polished  inhabitants  of  Hindustan.  In  striking  contrast  to  what 
IS  too  well  known  to  be  the  case  there,  the  Malayan  and  £u<r 
popean  character  readily  assimilate  lender  favourable  circunw 
stances;  and  a  mutual  kindness  is  engendered. 

Piracy,  to  be  sure,  is  just  as  common  and  as  openly  pursued 
in  the  Malay  sea?,  as  robbery  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  Nor 
can  wc  wonder  very  much  at  its  prevalence  among  a  hundred 
qations^  of  independent  barbarians^  along  whose  shores  half  the 
,wealth  of  A&ia,  is  yearly  passing..  The  real  daijger,  however^ 
4\rises,  not  frbm  the  desperate  character  of  the  Malayan  pirate^ 
Imt  from  the  weakness  and  pusillanimity  of  their  vietikusi  the 
J^asCars  of  Bengal,  the  dastardly  Chinese,  and  the  cowardly 
^habitants  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel.  A  few  British  sea« 
men  might,  on  th^ir  own  element,  defy  the  whole  hostile  ar-^ 
ray  of  a  Malay  state ;. — in  incontrovertible  proof  of.  which  opi- 
nion, it  is  only  necessary  to  state  a  known  truth,  that  .in  twenty 
years,  during  which  the  Americans  have  visited  the  same  seasi 
j)Ot  a  single  ship  of  that  nation  has  been  cut  off  by  the  Ma* 
lays»  though  navigated,  at  an  average  of  the  whole,  with  not  so* 
many  as  a  doaen  of  men  each.  Ta  render  the  navigation  se- 
,cttre^  even  to  the  mqst  timid  of  the  Asiatic  traders  tSemselvesv 
the  presence  o£  an  active  European  power  amphr  suiSces*  Dui^ 
ing  our  five  years'  possession  of  the  Dutch  colonies,  there  was 
.i;ot  an  example  of  an^  European  ves^^l  cut  off  by  pirates,  and 
hardly,  we  imagine,  a  native  one« 

An  extraordinary  d^ree  of  protection,  however,  it  muat  be 

admitted,  is  necessary  nere^  as  in  ^1  similar  situations,  where  a 

commerce  is  carried  on  with  men  barbarous,  or  half  civilised. 

A  naval  force  is„  in  the  peculiar  condition  of  Ae  Indian  isbmda,. 

the  most  natural  and  le^rtfan$le  .iiistruiBe^  of  control  atod  prch* 

tection.  ^  But,  of  itself;  it  ^  certainly  not  adecpiate  ito  thepur-^ 

,ptHe.  of  assuring  the  attainntent  anil'possession  of  that  extensive 

•  commerce  for  which  t^ere  is  room.    It  appears  to  us^  ,thait  two 

^r  three  free  ports^  centricalhr  and  commodiously  situated^  wbiiett 

might  serv^  as  emporia  for  the  whole  traffic  of  the  Archipelago^ 

where  the  native  tradeF  might  lesort  with  safety,  and  where  the 

distant  and  inexperienced  merchant  of  Europe  might  quickly 

dispose  of  and  obtain  a  cargo,  wouki  am(dv  e^t  Ais  purpose* 

.Penang  Banka,  and  a  sai^  port  among  the  numy  isles  of  the 

.  Amb(>yna  seas,  are  the  most  eligible  points  which  occur  to  us. 

It  is  indeed  under  freedom,  justice,  and  good  fiuth  alone,  ih&t 

:  t^is  trade,,  in  common  with  every  other,  can  flourish  ;  and  a 

disregard  for  ibem  perhaps  never  was  more  signally  puni^ed 

'  than  It  is  known  to  have  been  in  the  history  of  thia  ^very  oam« 
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mercet  once  so  flourishing  in  our  early  knowledge  of  iU  bat 
nearly  exterminated  by  vi3ence  and  injustice.  Tbere  it,  on  thii 
subject,  an  interesting  passage  in  the  voyages  of  Dampier,  ^tk 
which  we  shall  close  this  long  article.  The  hcmest  navigator^ 
after  narrating  the  circumstam^  of  an  atrocious  and  tragical 
attack  upon  a  small  English  trading  ship,  proceeds,  in  his  akt* 
less  way,  with  the  following  instructive  commentary. 
*  The  people  of  Barcalis,  therefore,  *  says  he,  *  though  they 
are  Malayans  as  the  rest  of  the  country,  yet  they  are  civil 
enough  engaged  thereto  by  trade  i  for  the  more  trade,  the  more 
civility;  aind,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  barbarity  and  inhu^ 
inanity.  For  trade  has  a  strong  influence  upon  all  people 
who  have  found  the  sweets  of  it,  banging  with  it  so  many  of 
the  conveniences  of  liff  as  it  does;  and  I  believe,  that  even 
the  poor  Americans,  who  have  not  yet  tasted  the  sweets  of  it 
by  an  honest  and  just  commerce,  even  such  of  them  as  yet 
seem  to  cx>urt  no  more  tti^an  a  bare  subsistence  of  meat  and 
driok,  and  a  clout  to  coyer  their  nakedness.  That  extensive 
continent  hath  yet  millions  of  inhabitants,  both  the  Mexican 
and  Pemvian  partSi  who  are  still  ignorant  of  trade;  and  they 
would  be  foi^d  of  it,  did  they  once  experience  it,  though  they 
at  present  live  happy  enough,  by  enjoying  such  fruits  of  the 
earth  as  Nature  has  bestowed  on  those  places  where  their  loi 
is  falleii  ;-^and  it  may  be,  they  are  happier  qow,  than  they 
may  hereafter  be,  when  more  known  to  the  avaricious  world. 
For,  with  trade,  they  will  be  in  danger  of  meeting  with  o{h 
pression, — men  twt  being  content  with  a  free  traffic^  and  a  just 
'  and  reasonable  gain^  especially  in  those  remote  countries ;  but 
they  must'  h€ive  the  current  run  altogether  in  their  aipn  channel^ 
•^thobgh  to  the  depriving  the  poor  natives  they  deal  with 
of  their  natural  liberty,  as  if  all  mankind  were  to  be  ruled  by 
their  laws.  The  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Java  can  sufficiently 
witness  this ;  the*  Dutch  having  in  a  manner  engrossed  all 
the  trade  of  these,  and  several  o?  the  neighbouring  islands,  to 
themselves  ;  not  that  they  are  able  to  supply  them  with  a  quar^ 
ter  of  what  tJ^ey  want,  but  because  they  wotdd  have  all  the 
produce  of  them  at  their  ow7i  disposal*  Yet  even  in  this  they 
are  short,  and  may  be  stiil  more  disappointed  of  the  peppe^ 
trade,  if  other  people  would  seek  it ;  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  island  of  Sumatra  propagates  this  plant;  and  the  natives 
would  readily  comply  with  any  who  would  come  to  tradt^  witl^ 
them,  notwithstanding  the  great  endeavours  the  Dutch  niak^ 
against  it;  for  this  island  is  so  large,  populous,  and  pro« 
ductive  of  pepper,  that  the  Dutch  are  not  able  to  draw  aill  tQ 
the^iselves.    Indeed,  this  place  about  Barcalis  is  in  a  man** 
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^  ner  at  their  devotion  ;  and,  for  ought  I  know,  it  was  through 

*  a  design  of  beings  revenged  on  the  Dutch,  that  Captain  John- 
^  ston  lost  his  life.     I  find  the  Malayans,  in  general,  are  im- 

*  placable  enemies  to  the  Dutch ;  and  all  seems  to  arise  from  an 

*  earnest  desire  they  have  for  a  free  trade,  whidi  is  restrained 
^  by  them  not  only  here,  but  in  the  Spice  islands,  and  allother 

*  places  where  they  have  any  power. 

*  But  it  is  freedom  only  must  be  the  means  to  encourage  any  of 

*  these  remote  people  to  trade,  especially  such  of  them  as  are 
^  industrious,  and  whose  inclinatiofis  are  bent  this  ttjcry,  as  mosi 

*  of  the  Malayans  are^  and  the  major  part  of  the  people  of  the. 
"^  East  Indies^  even  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  eastward'^  to 

*  Japan — both  continent  and  islands.     For  though,   in  many 

*  places,  they  are  limited  by  the  Dutch,  En^ish,  Danes,. 
^  &c.  and  restrained  from  a  free  trade  with  other  nations;: 
^  yet  have  they  continually  shown  what  uneasiness  that  is  to 
^  them.  And  how  dear  has  this  restraint  cost  the  Dutch ! 
^  — when,  yet,  neither  can  they,  with  all  their  forts  and  guard* 

*  ships,  Fecure  the  trade  wholly  to  themsdves,  any  more  than 

*  the  Barlaventa  fleet  can  secure  the  trade  of  the  West  Indies 
^  to  the  Spaniards.  '..^-^^Such,  in  homely,  but  impressive  Ian* 
gunge,  are  the  unprejudiced  sentiments  of  an  honest  obsetrver^ 
on  a  question  which,  in  our  times,  has  been  studiously  darken* 
ed  by  all  the  arts  of  sophistry  and  misrepresentation^ 


Art.  hi.  The  l^eeches  of  Charles  Phillips,  Esq.  deHverett 
at  the  Bar^  and  on  various  Public  Oceohionst  in  hrebmd  an^ 
England^  Edited  by  Himself.  8vo*  pp.  220^  London* 
Longman  &  Co.  1817. 

MR  Phillips  is  a  man  of  talents  certainly ;  but  he  is  not 
very  docile ;  and  has  not  a  very  correct  taste,  we  fear,  ia 
more  things  than  in  style.  It  is  now  about  two  years  since  we 
called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  attempts  which  were 
then  made  to  obtain  from  the  English  public,  a  confirmatiou 
of  the  partial  judgment  of  his  personal  friends,  and  Irish  ad- 
mirers. We  referred  reluctantly  to  the  unworthy  system  of 
puffing  which  had  been  adopted  for  this  purpose;  we  were 
(extremely  glad  to  be  informed,  isoon  after,  that  Mr  Phillips 
had  no  concern  with  it ;  although  it  was  a  little  unlucky  that 
the  very  letter  io  which  he  denied  the  charge  was  prefaced 
by  a  panegyrick,  which  we  rather  think  he  could  not  hav^ 
tead  without  a  libisfa,  in  a  room  ak>ne.  On  that  ocoaaiqiit 
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ve  certainly  expressed  our  anxions  desire  to  prevent  the  im- 
pctftation  of  this  false  eloquence  from  the  couDtry  of  Grattaq, 
JSarke  and  PJunkett,  * — and  did  what  we  could  to  make  the 
prohibition  effectual,  by  pointing  out  the  manifoM  vices  in 
which  it  abounded:  Nor  were  we  without  some  hopes»  that 
the  author  himself  might  be  reclaimed  from  the  course  in  which 
the  aoplauses  of  the  rabble,  or  of  his  equally  unwise  friends^ 
were  betrayieg  him,  and  devote  bis  talents  to  the  cultivation, 
of  genuine  eloquence,  under  the  discipline  of  ^ound  taste. 
The  volunoe  before  us,  however,  gives  us  no  reason  to  believe 
that  this  reformation  is  at  hand  i  and  we  are  very  sorry  for 
it :  For,  whatever  he  may  think  of  it,  we  are  sure  that  our 
admonitioDs  proceeded  from  the  most  friendly  feelings.  What 
prepossession,  indeed,  could  we  entertain  that  was  not  favour* 
able  to  Mr  Phillips  ?  We  highly  approved  of  his  political  opi» 
nions,  though  a  little  exag^^erated  in  the  expression  ;  we  admir- 
ed the  independence  of  his  conduct ;  we  saw  in  him  many,  of 
the  highest  qualities  of  an  orator.  But  we  perceived  him  to  be 
surrounded  by,  the  worst  of  enemies,  flatterers ;  and  as  he  has, 
in  bis  humble  sphere,  committed  the  error  so  often  fatal  even  to 
great  men — mistaken  flatterers  fur  friends,  and  albwed  his  ear 
to  be  tickled  by  their  praises,  till  he  fancied  every  one  his  foe. 
who  spoke  unpleasant  truths,  he  has  gone  on,  not  perhaps  from* 
bad  to  worse,  but  in  a  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  composi- 
tion—- all  the  defects  remaining,  and  the  nierits  having  lost  the 
nevelty  by  wliich  they  chiefly  attracted  notice.  It  would  be  a 
disgraceful  sacrifice  of  truth  to  party  feelings,  were  we  to  say 
less  than  we  think  upon  this  subject,  because  we  sincerely  agree 
in  most  of  Mr  Phillips's  opinions.  The  sentiments-of  esteem, 
which  all  we  have  heard  of  his  political  conduct  teaches  us  to  ep^ 
tertam  for  bis  character,  and  the  good  opinion  we  still  have  of 
his  natupal  talents,  make  it  impossible  not  to  cherish,  even  after 
the  publication  of  this  volume,  a  fond  hope  that  his  eyes  may 
yet  be  opened  to  the  deplorable  folly  of  chusing  his  critics  a- 
moDg  friends  blinded  by  partiality,  or  mobs  incapacitated  by 
ignorance — ^and  of  believing  that  the  advertisements  of.  the  one, 
or  the  noise  of  the  other,  can  succeed  in  changing  that  eternal 
pie,  still  more  applicable  to  oratory  than  poetry,  that  ^  sense 
is  the  only  source  of  excellence. ' 

•  The  reputation  of  the  two  former  has  long  been  beyond  the  reacli* 
^  controversy  or  cavil ; — but  of  the  last,  it  may  not  be  altogether  un-- 
necessary  to  say>  that  we  consider  him  a«  a  model  of  chaste  elo^ 
qaence,  reaching  the  highest  perfection  of  the  art,  and  free  frjQif. 
^yery  one  of  the  faults  to  which  his  countrymen  g.f  e  so  liaWe, 
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In  the  pubUcatidn  before  us,  we  hdve,  first  6f  ^f  to  com- 
plain of  the  s^me  system  df  puffing  which  has,  in  Mr  Phillips's 
former  publications,  given  offence  to  every  person  of  coi^rect  no- 
tions, and,  more  especially,  to  those  who  possessed  an^  feelings  of 
professional  delicacy.  A  young  barrister,  printiiig  his  ^eeched 
at  publick  meetings  as  well  as  in  courts  of  law,  at  tavern  din- 
ners, in  various  places  both  on  the  mainland  and  in  islands  in 
the  Lakes,  betokens  a  zeal  for  applause  not  very  usual  among 
members  of  that  learned  order.  The  title-page  bears  that  these 
Speeches  are  *  edited  by  hhnself.  *  He  dedicates  them  himself  to 
Mr  Roscoe, — and  then  modestly  steps  aside  for  a  moment,  that 
his  friend  Mr  Finlay  (the  same  gentleman,  we  presume,  who  is 
praised  largely  in  one  of  the  Speeches)  may  come  forward,  and 
deliver,  in  the  shape  of  a  preface,  a  highly  wrought  pan^yric 
of  the  orator,  equally  warm,  indeed,  with  any  thing  said  by  Quin- 
tilian  of  Cicero,  though  not  in  precisely  the  same  style.  This* 
piece  is  entitled  «  Preface^  by  John  Finlay ^  Esq. '  Mr  Finlay 
treats  his  friend  exactly  as  if  he  had  already  taken  his  place  ti- 
inong  the  Englifeh  classics.  •  The  Speeches  of  Phillips, '  says 
he,  •  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  offered  to  the  world  in  an  au* 
thentic  form.  *  The  next  sentence  is  written  pretty  much  in  the 
correct  phraseology  of  *  the  Speeches  of  Phillips  ^  themselves. 

*  So  far  as  his  exertions  have  been  hitherto  developed^  his  admir* 

*  ers,  and  they  are  innumerable,  must  admit  that  the  text  of  this 
^  volume  is  an  ackn<M)ledged  rtference^  to  which  future  criticism 
^  may  fairly  resort ^  and  from  which  his  friends  must  deduce  txttj 
^  title  which  the  speaker  may  have  cr^a/^£?  to  the  character  of 
^  an  orator.  *  He  then  shows  that  he  has  borrowed  also  the 
<Sorrecthes&  of  metaphor  which  distinguishes  Mr  Phillips.    *  De-- 

*  fects  and  detraction, '  says  he,  *  are  as  the  spots  and  shadow 
«  which  of  necessity  adhere  and  attach  to  every  object  of  ho- 

*  nourable  toil*'  He  afterwards  boasts,  that  these  Speeches 
^  are  read  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe, '  at  this  moment ; 
meaning,  of  course,  in  the  foreign  newspapers,  where  it  is  un- 
questionable that  far  worse  compositions  than  Mr  Phillips's  are 
translated  daily  from  the  public  papers  of  this  country.  The 
criticism  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  is  next  ascribed  to 
the  influence  of  Government  j  for  Mr  Finlay  observes,  *  that  Mr 

*  Phillips's  political  principles  have  been  a  drawback  on  his  re* 
^  putation ;  and  the  dispraise  of  these  Speeches  has  been  a  dis- 

*  countable  quantitv  for  the  promotion  of  placemen,*  and  the 

*  procurement  of  place. '  As,  however,  he  was  probably  aware 
thatttT^had  not  so  negotiated  our  paper,  he  must  needs  find  another 
iieason  for  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  upon 
the  Speech  in  the  case  of  Guthrie  v.  Sterne  (No»  u.)    It  seems  we 
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took  for  ^  tlielsMs  of  Ae  criticisini  an  unanthorked  and  ineoi^ 
'  reet  publication  of  a  single  forensic  exertion  in  the  ordinary 
*.  routine  of  professional  business. '  Now,  we  have  a  strong  sus* 
picton  diat  this  unautboriEed  pnblicatien  was  printed  from  Mr 
riiiJlips'8  own  handwriting:  At  all  events,  it  bore  manifest  prooft 
of  having  been  corrected,  or  radier  written  by  him  %  and,  if  any 
X  ^rther  evidence  were  wanting,  the  book  before  us  contains  it ; 
for  it  contains  that  Speech,  almost  word  for  word  as  in  the  edi-> 
tion  reviewed  by  us ;  the  only  alterations  being  a  word  here 
and  there,  probably  ^pographical  errors  in  the  former  edition.  ^ 
Kor  is  it  less  unfair  to  represent  that  Speech  as  an  ordiqaiy 
efiiision  ^  .one  of  a  great  number  daily  made  in  the  course  of  a 
barrister's  practice*  Mr  Finlay  mast  know,  that  it  was  a  mosC 
daboimte  efibrt  of  a  person  who  had  little  or  no  practice^  isnd 
who  probably  made  no  other  speech  ^  any  kind  lor  some  time 
b^re  and  ailer  it  was  ddiverecL  Indeed  it  happens,  wbimsi'- 
cdly  enough,  that  this  is  the  verv  speech  sdectea  by  our  judi* 
cious  panegyrist  a  few  pages  further  on,  as  the  best  instance  of 
Mr  Fnillips  s  reasoning  powers,  and  skilful  selection  of  topics. 

One  word  more,  before  laiving  the  Preface,  upon  the  stand- 
ard of  criticism  erected  by  Mr  Finlay  in  rhetorical  matters. 
^  To  juries  and  public  assemblies '  says  he  ^  akme  the  following 

<  speeches  have  been  addressed  i  and  it  is  by  ascertaining;  their 

*  effect  on  these  assemblies  or  juries,  that  the  merit  of  the  exer- 
1  tion  Aoald  in  justice  be  measured. 

^  Bat  there  seems  a  general  and  prevalent  mistake  among  our 
f  critics  on  this  judgipent.    They  seem  to  think  that  the  faste 

*  of  the  individual  is  the  standard  by  which  the  value  of  orato^ 

*  ry  should  be  decided.     We  do  not  consider  oratory  a  mere 

*  matter  of  taste;  it  is  a  given  means  for  Xke  procurement  of  a 

*  given  end  $  and  the  fitness  of  its  means  to  the  attainment  of 

*  its  end  should  be  inehief  the  measure  of  its  merit  ;^r-K)f  this  fit* 

<  ness  success  ought  to  be  evklence.'{p»xi.xiL)  And  then  he  pro- 
ceeds to  boast  of  Mr  Phillips's  success  in  a  case  where  he  obtained 
large  damages,  and  to  assert  also  that  he  has  ^  procured  a  larger 
^.  number  of  readers  thr<»igh  the  world  than  ever  resorted  to  the 
^  productions  of  any  man  of  these  countries,  *  {meanings  by  this 

r       '  I  .     -i  ..  I     11  ■  I.       «  III  I  ■         i   n      I    I 

♦  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  the  sentence  about  **  an 
artery  torn  from  the  heart-strings,  *  is  omitted  in  the  present  edition. 
But  does  Mr  Finlay  mean  to  say,  that  Mr  Phillips  never  spoke  of  sudi 
an  artery  ?  We  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  origii^l  edition  was  cor- 
rect in  this  particular ;  and  that  the  words  are  now  left  out,  because 
tticy  were  lauj^hed  at*    What  printer^  indeed^  co^ld  have  inserte4 
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plaral;  the  cosBtnity  of  Ireland^  ss  we  find  ekewbere.)  '  Now^  atf 
to  this  last  assertion,  it  is  so  ridiculous  an  assumption  of  fiact^ 
that  we  really  wonder  how  even  the  secret  vanity  of  any  man's  owi^ 
heart  could  make  it  in  the  choicest  moment  df  setf<:oxnpIaoencjw' 
Do  Messrs  Finlay  and  Phillips  verily  and  indeed  believe,  that 
more  nations  read  their  compositions,  than  are  to  be  found  read** 
ing  the  vilest  effusions  of  our  newspaper  writers  and  our  hast-r 
ings  orators  i  But  we  are  more  anxious  to  protest  against  the 
new  canon  of  criticism  which  these  gentlemen  would  introduce  f 
and  which,  if  adopted,  must  at  once  put  an  end  to  all  ciassi^d- 
doquence*  Success  with  a  jury  or  a  mob,  it  seems,  it  the  cri- 
terion of  good  oratory.  Now,  we  venture  to  assert,  that  n<v 
worse  test  can  be  conceived  ;  for  every  one  who  knows  any  thing 
ef  those  audiences,  but  especially  in  Ireland,  is  aware  that  they 
are  liable  to  be  led  away  by  the  glare  of  the  worst  style  of  speak* 
ing, — although  we  have  no  manner  of  doubt,  that  the  porest 
and  most  chaste  oratory,  if  adapted  to  the  occasion,  would  al- 
ways iusnre  a  stiU  greater  success  ev^  with  the  multitude. 

The  prefi^ee  concludes  with  the  following  expressions,  fi^ich 
we  cite  in  support  of  the  censure  reluctantly  passed  on  Mr  Phil« 
lips,  for  want  of  delicacy.  They  are  not  indeed  written  by  him*^ 
aelf ;  hut  he  gets  a  friend  to  Write  them,  and  does  not  scruple 
to  publish  them.  We  really  thought  that  the  old  practice  of 
introducing  an  author  with  a  flourish  of  recon^mendatory  verses, 
had  been  wholly  exploded — and  even  in  former  days  we  think  it 
was  never  applied  to  prose  compositions.  ^ 

*  Unaided  by  the  advantages  of  fortune,  or  alliance;  under  the. 
frown  of  political  power  and  Uie  interested  detraction  of  professional 
jealousy,  confining  the  exercise  of  that  talent  which  he  derives  fromt 
his  God  to  the  honour,  and  succour,  and  protection  of  his  creatures 
— 4his  interesting  and  highly-gifted  young  man  runs  his  course  like  a 
l^iant,  prospering  and  to  prosper ; — in  the  court  as  a  flaming  sword, 
leading  and  lighting  the  ii^ured  to  their  own ;  and  in  the  public  as- 
sembly exposing  her  wrongs—exacting  her  rights — conquering  en- 
vy— trai;npling  on  corruption — beloved  by  his  counUry— esteemed  by. 
a  world — enjoying  and  deserving  an  unexampled  fame — and  actively 


*  Mr  Phillips  pays  back  his  friend's  panegyrick  almost  in  ready 
ipioney.  The  extract  in  the  text  praising  the  author  of  the  book,  is 
from  the  end  of  the  preface.  The  second  page  of  the  book  thw 
apeaks  of  the  author  of  the  preface.     *  One  whose  patriptism  has  al- 

*  ready  rendered  him  familiar  to  every  heart  in  Ireland ;  a  man,  whoyi 

*  conquering  every  disadvantage,  and  spurning  every  difficulty^  ha4 
.  ^  poured  around  our  misfortunes  the  splendour  of  an  intellect  that  a^ 

*  pnce  irradiates  and  consumes  them.  *    p.  2.  ^  ^^ 
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mnploying  the  sommer  of  his  life  in  gathering  honours  for  hl»  namoi 
imd  garl^ds  for  his  gvave  ! '     p.  ^y, 

.  Of  the  ten  Speeches  contained  in  this  Tolame^  five  were  deli-r 
vered  at  dinners  and  other  public  nie^inp»  and  five  id  courta 
of  justice ; — But  the  stjrle  of  all  is  exactly  the  same ;  and  indeed, 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  remarked  in  Mr  PhiUips's  coniposi^ 
tionsy  than  their  surprising  uniformity*  It  ahnott  amounu  to 
repetition  ;  it  is  so  very  per^  and  exact,  that  you  can  always 
tdU  beforehand  how  he  is  to  go  on  when  he  has  begun  with  i^ 
topic.  He  proceeds  as  if  he  worked  by  a  particular  receipt^  me^ 
dianically  ;  and  the  wors(  of  it  is,  that'he  uses  the  same  receipt 
whirterer  be  his  object.  The  perfection  of  oratory,  be  seems  to 
think,  consists  in  pouring  out,  without  any  selection,  a  roulii* 
tude  of  images^  in  language  always  epigrammatiCi  whether  the 
ideas  it  conveys  be  so  or  not.  The  object  which  ou^t  to  be  in 
iFiew  is  perpetuiilly  sacrificed  to  what  is  no  doubt  the  real  pur- 
pose of  all  these  Speeches-r-the  saying  something  gaudy  or  strikv 
ing  $  and  Mr  Phillips  has  but  one  way  of  saying  it.  We  may 
open  the  book  at  random.    Thus,  of  the  Pope  be  says, 

<  Placed  at  the  very  pinnacle  of  hmnan  elevation,  surrounded  by 
the  pomp  of  the  Vatican  and  the  splendours  of  the  Courts  poiuing  the 
mandates  of  Christ  from  the  throne  of  the  C^sars,  nations  wer^ 
his  subjects,  kings  were  his  companions,  religion  was  his  handmaid^ 
he  went  forth  gorgeous  with  the  accamulated  dignity  9f  ages,  every 
b^ee  liending,  and  eyery  eye  blessing  the  prinpe  of  one  world  and  the 
prophet  of  another,  ^aye  we  not  seen  him,  in  one  moment,  his  crowi^ 
jcrumbled,  his  scep^e  a  ree^i  his  throne  a  8ba4ow,  his  home  a  dunr 
geon!'  p.  22,  23.  • 
Of  Buonaparte— 

*  The  goal  of  other  men*s  speed  was  his  starting*po»st ;  crowns 
were  his  play-things,  throi)es  his  footstool ;  he  strode  fropa  victory  tq 
victory  ;  his  path'was  '  a  plane  of  continued  elevations.*  p. 84. 

Of  Ferdinand — 

*  A  wretch  of  even  worse  than  proverbial  jprincely  ingratitude ; 
who  filled  his  dungeons,  and  fed  his  rack  ^yith  the  heroic  reipnant 
that  braved  war,  and  famine,  and  massacre  beneath  his  banners  ;  who 
rewarded  patriotism  with  the  prison,  fidelity  with  the  torture,  heroism 
with  the  scaffold,  ayd  piety  with  the  Inquisition  ;  whose  royalty  was 
published  by  the  signature  of  his  death-warrants,  and  whose  religion 
evaporated  in  the  embroidering  of  petticoats  Jbr  the  Blessed  Virgin  J ' 
p.  85. 

Of  a  bigot  generally,  we  are  told  that  he  is 
— *  a  wretch,  whom  no  philosophy  can  humanize,  no  charity  soften^ 
no  religion  reclaim,  no  miracle  convert ;  a  monster,  who,  red  with  the 
fires  of  hell,  and  bending  under  the  crimes  of  earth,  erects  his  mmy. 
iterous  divinity  upon  a  throne  of  skuHs,  and  would  gladly  feed,  evei^ 
fithabi'orber's  blood,  the  eannibal  appetiteof  his  rejected  ai(ar^*  f'^^ 
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SB  Spetche^  (^  Jfe  PkHtips.  U<w^ 

Of  Bigotry--th«t 

*  She  has  no  head,  and  cannot  think ;  'she  has  no  heart,  and  can* 
toot  feel ;  when  she  moves,  it  »  in  wfath ;  when  she  pauses,  it  is  a- 
ttiid  ruin  ;  her  prayers  are  curses,  her  communion  is  death,  her  ven' 
geance  is  eternity,  her  decak>gcie  i»  written  in  the  blood  of  her  ric* 
lims ;  and  if  she  stoops  for  a  mrnnent  from  her  infernal  flight,  it  it 
ilipon  some  kindr^  rock,  to  whet  her  viilture  fang  for  keenar  n^ine> 
and  replume  lier  wing  fcnr  a  more  MDguinary  desolation  i  >  p»  54&. 

.    Again,  of  B^oiry  (webeli<eve,  but  are  Bot  certain),  tn  the 
same  gpeech-*- 

— ^  inform  afoiy,  and  in  act  a  demon,  her  heart  festered  with  tte 
fires  of  hell,  her  hands  dotted  with  the  gore  of  earth,  withering  idike 
in  her  repose  and  in  her  progresi — her  padi  apparent  by  tiie  prkgit  <t 
blood,  and  her' pause  denoted  by  the  expand  of  desolation. '  p.  59. 
Of  a  Catholic  sending  his  son  to  the  wars-*- 

*  Suppose  he  sends  his  son,  the  hope  of  his  pride  and  the  wealth  of 
his  heart,  into  the  army  ;  the  child  justifies  his  parental  anticipation ; 
he  is  moral  in  his  habits,  he  is  strict  in  his  discipline,  he  is  daring  in 
the  field,  and  temperate  at  the  board,  and  patient  in  the  camp ;  the 
first  in  the  charge,  the  last  in  the  retreat :  With  an  hand  to  achieve, 
and  an  head  to  guide,  and  a  temper  to  conciliate,  he  combines  the 
skill  of  Wellington  with  the  clemency  of  Ccesar  and  the  courage  of 
Turenne.  *  p.64» 

Of  ditto  sending  ditto  to  the  bar*^ 

^  He  has  spent  his  nights  at  die  lamp,  and  his  days  in  the  forum  ; 
the  rose  has  withered  from  his  cheek  mid  the  drudgery  of  form ;  the 
spirit  has  fainted  in  his  heart  mid  the  analysis  of  crime ;  he  has  fore^ 
gone  the  pleasures  of  his  youth,  and  the  associates  of  his  heart,  and 
all  the  fairy  endiantments  in  which  &ncy  may  have  wrapped  him* 
Alas !  fbr  what  ?— Though  genius  flashed  fix>m  his  eye,  and  eloquence 
veiled  firom  his  lips ;  though  he  spoke  with  the  tongue  of  Tully,  and 
argued  with  the  learning  of  Coke,  *  &c.  p.  64. 

It  is  the  less  necessary  to  multiply  instances,  because  every 
passage  which  we  may  extract  in  the  course  of  these  observations 
16  sure  to  exemplify  the  same  thing. 

As  it  is  a  rule  with  Mr  Phillips  that  every  sentence  must  look 
like  an  epigram  ;  that  point  and  antithesis  must  for  ever  appear 
in  the  words,  though  none  may  exist  in  tbe^  meaning;  we  are 
fatigued  to  death  with  the  alternations  of  *  this '  and  *  that  ^^^ 
*  the  one '  and  •  the  other ;  '-—with  jingling  and  alliteration — with 
words  perverted  to  significations  wbdJy  foreign  to  their  real 
meaning,  by  the  figure  commonly  eaifed  sHp-stopt  and  of  wbich 
-Mrs  Malaprop  was  so  bright  an  example,  until  some  of  our 
journalists  threw  her  into  the  shade ; — and  lastly,  and  very  ge^ 
neraliy,  with  the  figure  of  pure  nonsense.  Thus,  take  for  a 
specimen  of  alliterauon--*^  a.oiiseraUe  maniac  ia  the  conteolA 
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l8tV.  I^peeches  ^  Mr  PkiUips.  S§ 

toent  of  his  captivity  j  *  aniess,  peradventure^  yon  rather  choose 
*  the  period  approaching,  when,  if  penalty  does  not  pause  in  the 
pursuit,  patience  will  turn  short  on  the  pursuer  |  *  (p*  77.)— in 
which  is  to  be  noted  also  the  gefiuine  nonsense  of  penalty  chas^ 
ing  patience^  Mid  patience  turning  and  attacking  penalty ;— tion- 
lense,  in  part  owing  to  the  love  of  jinglci  and  in  part  to  the  rage 
for  imagery.  The  following  description  of  his  countrymen  is 
intendra  to  be  very  highly  finished ;  and»  if  much  working 
makes  a  h^hiy  wrou^t  passage,  it  assuredly  may  be  so  deemed. 

*  I  think  I  know  my  countrymen ;  they  caimot  help  being  gi«te* 
fel  for  a  benefit ;  and  there  is  no  country  on  the  earth  where  on^ 
would  be  conferred  with  more  characteristic  benevolence;  They  are» 
emphatically^  the  sduMilboys  of  the  heart-^a  people  of  sympathy  t 
Aeir  acts  ^ring  instinctively  from  their  passions ;  by  nature  ardent^ 
by  instinct  brave^  by  inheritance  generous.  The  children  of  impulse^ 
they  cannot  avoid  their  virtues ;  and  to  be  oth^r  than  noble,  they 
must  not  only  be  unnatural  but  unnatlonal.  Put  my  panegyric  to 
the  test.  Enter  the  hovel  of  the  Irish  peasant,  I  do  not  say  you  will 
find  die  frugality  of  the  Scotch,  the  comfort  of  tlje  English,  or  the 
fantastic  decorations  of  the  French  cottager ;  but  I  do  say,  within 
those  wretched  bazaars  of  mud  and  misery,  you  will  find  sensibility 
the  most  affecting,  politeness  the  most  natural,  hospitality  the  most 
grateful,  merit  the  most  unconscious : — their  look  is  eloquence,  their 
smile  is  love,  their  retort  is  wit,  their  remark  is  wisdom — not  a  wis- 
dom borrowed  from  the  dead,  but  that  with  which  niture  has  her- 
self inspired  them ;  an  acute  observance  of  the  passing  scene,  and  a 
deep  insight  into  the  motives  of  its  agents.  Try  to  deceive  them^ 
$Bad  see  with  what  shrewdness  they  will  detect  i  try  to  outwit  them» 
and  see  wkh  what  humour  they  will  elude ;  attack  them  with  argu« 
ment^  and  you  will  stand  amazed  at  the  strength  q£  their  expression, 
the  rigidity  of  their  ideas,  and  the  energy  of  their  gesture !  In 
duNTt,  God  seems  to  have  formed  our  comitry  like  our  people :  he 
has  thrown  refund  the  one  its  wild,  magnificent,  decorated  rudeness  i 
he  has  infused  into  the  other  the  simplicity  of  genius  and  the  seeds 
of  virtue ;  he  says  audibly  to  us,  "  Give  them  cultivation. "  p.  14?,  15. 

The  very  first  sentence  contains  a  signal  specimen  of  Mn 
Phillips's  con«^aQt  figure»  saying  what  he  plainly  does  not  meaif 
to  say,  in  order  to  appear  pointed  in  his  form  of  expresaon. 
What  can  the  gratitude  of  the  receiver  have  to  do  with  the 
•  characteristic  benevolence '  of  the  giver  ?  In  the  next  sen- 
tence of  four  lines,  the  same  idea  is  repeated  four  times ;  and 
then,  in  the  same  sentence,  comes  a  notable  instance  of  false 
antithesis,  where  the  point  is  only  in  the  collocation  of  the 
wordfr— *  by  nature  ardent — by  instinct  brave }  *  as  if  natuvM 
and  instinct  were  not  in  this  case  precisely  the  same  things 
and  ardour  and  bravery  very  near  akin  »*— '  by  inheritance 
g/merouSf  ^  is  almost  a  repetition  ;   at  any  rate,  inkeritance^ 
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W.  Speedies  of  Mr  PkilUps.  Ncrr. 

here,  can  mean  nothing  but  nature.  In  the  next  sentence, 
the  sense  is  again  sacrificed  to  the  point*  *  Not  only  un^ 
uaturalf  but  unnational ; '  for  the  conclusion  from  what  pre- 
cedes is,  that  umiatural  and  untidtional  are  here  the  same.  We 
«ay  nothing  of  the  figures — ^  schoolboys  of  the  heart ' — and 
^  children  of  impulse ;  *  but  why  is  an  Irish  hov:e]y  a  ^  bazaar 
of  mud  and  nii.^ery '  ?  Bazaar  means  a  market  And  why^  but 
fofthe  clink,  are  mud  and  misery  coupled  together?— Then  fol- 
low an  apparentli^  distinctive  enumeration  of  different  qualitiessr 
with  a  superlative  to  each  ;  but  it  turns  out»  when  we  look  into 
ihem^  that  the  qualities  arc  nearly  the  samci  and  that  the  epi- 
thets are  affixed  at  random,  being  intended  to  look  like  charac* 
teristic  additions ;  whereas  they  might  be  shuffled  and  distri* 
buted  anew,  without  any  materia)  injury  to  the  saise.  The 
look  and  smile,  the  retort  and  remark,  are  liable  to  the  same 
observation.  *  An  acute  observaHC^^*  is  slipslop;— K>bserT- 
snce  is  never  used  for  observation.  Neither  do  we  elude  those 
who  are  trying  to  outooit  us,  but  to  catchi  or  entrap  us; — 
stUl  less  do  we  elude  by  means  of  humour.  What  can  be  the 
meaning  of  rudeness  being  decorated  and  wild  ?  The  one  epi- 
thet is  a  pleonasm,  the  other  a  contradiction.  It  would  not  be 
tnuch  more  absurd  to  sneak  of  an  old,  new  novelty*  The  paral- 
lel attempted  between  the  country  and  the  people,  is  a  complete 
failure ;  for  the  only  pcHnt  of  resemblance  is  the  rudeness,  whicl^ 
IS  praised  as  the  merit  of  the  one,  and,  by  the  conclusion  of  the 
sentence,  is  allowed  to  be  tlie  defect  of  the  other«  Yet  this  pas^ 
«age  is,  as  the  reader  will  preaentW  seet  ffti*  more  correct  and 
chaste  than  most  of  Mr  Phillips's  nne  writing.  Nor  have  1ire» 
in  the  foreg<Hng  remarks,  dwelt  upon  its  principal  vice  %  the 
strained,  affect^,  and  childish  manner  in  which  every  thing  ia 
com:eivecl,  as  well  as  expressed, — so  that  there  is  nothing  like  na- 
ture and  simplicity,  or  plain  manly  sense,  to  be  traced  either 
in  the  thought  or  the  diction* 

We  have  already  noticed  Mr  Phillips's  love  of. imagery;  and 
all  the  greatest  sins  against  good  taste,  to  which  this  passion 
Itods  its  victims,  are  to  be  found  committed  by  him  in  every  part 
of  his  work.  Confusion  of  metaphor— extravagance  or  violence^ 
frequently  exciting  even  disgust — absolute  nonsense,  and  the  de- 
fect of  meaning,  so  nearly  akin  to  it.     Thus,  speaking  of  *  the 

♦  Burkes,  Barrys  and  Goldsmiths,*  he  says,  ♦  they  wreadied  the 

♦  immortal  shamrock  round  the  brow  of  painting,  poetry  and 
•eloquence.'  Of  some  poor  children,  he  observes,  that  they 
may  have  ^  a  soul  swelling  with  the  energies,  and  stamped  with 

♦  the  patent  of  the  Deity  ; '  whereby  it  appears  that  this  learned 
person  confounds  the  letters  patent  vith  the  seal  appended  U^ 
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tbem.  He  addsi  of  the  saone  soul,  that  it  might  *  Ness^  adorrt^ 
^  immortalize^  and  ennoble  eisrpires  ;^*  an  anticlimax  not  often  eit- 
ceeded)  and  into  wbicii  Mr  rfailtip^  is  clearly  led,  by  hi$  deter- 
mination always  to  use  four  or  mjpre  weirds  to  express  the  same 
idea.     Again,  of  Mr  Curran — *  When  thrones  were  crumbled, 

•  and  dynasties  forgotten,  he  might  stand  the  landmark  of  hi» 

•  country's  genitiSt  rearing  himselfamid  regal  ruins  and  national 

•  dissolution,  a  mental  pvramii  in  the  soUtude  qflime^  beneath 

•  whose  sha^U  things  might  moulder^  and  round  whose  summit 
^  eternity  must  ^2^.'  (p,  H.)  Surety  vhe  writer  of  this  never 
saw  a  pyramid,  or  beard  of  the  meaning  of  a  landmark;  but, 
when  he  talks  ^bout  the  solitude  of  time,  and  the  playing  of 
eternity,  we  cannot  even  con^ture  bis  meaning.  Then,  what 
shall  we  say  of  such  exclamations  as  this  frantic  parody  upon  the 
Scripture — *  Oh,  Prejudice,  where  is  thy  reason  ?  Ob,  Bigotry^ 
«  where  is  thy  Wush  ? '  (p.  12.)     Or  of  this  other,  •  Gospel  of 

•  Heaven  !  is  this  thy  herald  ?    God  of  the  universe  f  is  this  thy 

•  handmaid  ?  Christian  of  the  Ascendancy  ! '  &c  (p.  59.)  w 
again,  *  Shades  of  Heroic  Millions,  these  are  thy  achievements  I 

•  Monster  of  Legitimacy,  this  is  thy  consummation  ! ' — wherc- 
unto  the  printer  nas  added,  somewhat  roahciously,  three  several 
marks  of  admiration,  (p.  87.)  In  one  short  sentence  (p.  67) 
we  have  *  God's  apostle  a  court-appendage ' — *  God  himself  a 

•  court-porveyor '— *  OiQnipotence  a  menial  '"--and  ^  Eternity 

•  a  pander, '  (whatever  that  may  denote) -"^beside  several  terrestrial 
figures.  But  in  one  oration  (O'Mullau  v.  M'Korkiil),  Mr  PhlU 
lips  exceeds  himself;  and  we  doubt  not  it  is  the  peculiar  &vou«r* 
ite  of  Mr  Finlay  and  himself.  To  give  an  adequale  i¥>lioa  of 
the  splendour  of  imagery  which  marks  this  finished  specimen  of 
modem  elo<pience  almost  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  w^ 
must  cite  neairiy  the  whole  of  it,  from  the  very  exordium  in 
which  we  find  something  mm  constat  what  <  pout>ed  upon  th|) 

•  patriot  by  the  venom  of  a  venal  turpitude ; '  and  arc  rather  un* 
expectedly  introduced  into  a  plape  described  as  *  the  charnel- 

•  house  of  crime— the  sepulchre  where  corruption  sits  enthron* 
'  ed  upon  the  merit  it  has  murdered.  *  But  we  fear  our  cold 
understandings  are  incapable  of  appreciating  the  beauties  of  this 
tt^le.  Lety  Sieii,  a  few  specimens  be  presented  to  the  reader } 
and  if  his  imagination  is  naturally  so  ardent  as  to  confound  toge- 
d)er  all  distinctions  among  ideas,  or  if,  like  those  to  whom  some  of 
'Uie  Speeches  were  probably  addressed,  he  happens  at  the  moment 
to  have  procured  that  voluntary  confusion  of  the  brain  which  may 
bf  superinduced  by  a  simple  process,  he  may  be  deUghted  with 
jfbat  follows.     The  venal  writers  of  Ireland  are  thus  depicted— 

^*  a^e  worst  fo|M  of  Government,-  under  pretence  gf  giving  It  ^% 
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sistance ;  the  deadHest  enenaief  to  the  Irish  name,  imder  the  mock- 
ery of  supporting  its  character ;  the  most  licentious,  irreligious,  illip 
terate  banditti,  that  ever  polluted  the  fiur  fields  of  literature,  under 
the  spoliated  banner  of  the  press-  Bloated  with  the  public  spoil* 
and  b|)ooded  in  the  chase  of  character,  no  abilities  can  arrest,  no 
piety  can  awe;  no  misfortune  affect,  no  benevolence  conciliate  them; 
the  reputation  of  the  living,  and  the  memory  of  the  dead,  are  equallr 
plundered  in  their  desolating  progress  ;  even  the  aVful  sepulchre  af- 
fords not  an  asylum  to  their  selected  victim.  Human  Hyenas  ! 
they  will  rush  into  the  sacred  receptacle  of  death,  gorging  their  rave- 
nous and  brutal  rapine,  amid  the  memorials  of  oar  last  infirmity  [* 
p.  124.. 

Of  tlie  Liberty  of  the  Press—*  a  theme  which  I  approach  with 
mingled  sensations  of  awe>  and  agony,  and  admiration,  Considerin|p 
all  mat  we  too  fatally  have  seen--^all  that,  perhaps,  too  fearfully  we 
may  have  cause  to  i^prehend,  I  feel  myself  cling  to  that  residuary 
safeguard,  with  an  affection  n,6  temptations  can  seduce,  with  a  suspi^ 
cion  no  anodyne  can  lull,  with  a  fbrtitude  that  peril  but  infuriates* 
In  the  direful  retrospect  of  experimental  despotism,  and  the  hideous 
prospect  of  its  possible  re-animation,  I  clasp  it  with  the  desperation 
of  a  widowed  female,  who,  in  the  desolation  of  her  house,  and  the  dc'* 
fitruction  of  her  household,  hurries  the  last  of  her  o£[spring  through 
the  flames,  at  once  the  relic  of  her  joy,  the  depository  of  her  wealth, 
and  the  remembrancer  of  her  happiness*  It  is  the  duty  of  us  all  to 
jguard  strictly  this  inestimable  privilege — a  privilege  which  can  never 
be  destroyed,  save  by  the  licentiousness  of  those  who  wilfully  abiise 

It.  No,  IT  IS  NOT  IN  THE  ARROGANCE  OP  POWER  ;  NO,  IT  IS  NOT 
IN  THE  ARTIFICES  OF  LAW  ;  NO,  IT  IS  NOT  IN  THE  FATUITY  OF 
TRINCES;  NO,   IT  IS  NOT  IN  THE  VENALITY  OF  PARLIAMENTS,    TO 

CRUSH  THI&  MIGHTY,    THIS   MAJESTIC    PRIVILE&E: REVILED,  It 

WILL  REMONSTRATE ;  MURDERED,  IT  WILL  REVIVE  ;  BURIED,  It 
WILL  re-ascend;  the  very  ATTEMPT  AX  ITS  OPFftESSION  WILL 
PROVE  THE  TRUTH  OF  ITS  IMMORTALITY,  ANDvTHE  ATOM  THA9 
PRESUMED  TO  SPURN,  WILL  FADE  AWAY  BEPOHE  THE  TRUMPET 
OF  ITS  RETRIBUTION  I '      p.  134>    135» 

Now^  tli^t  Messrs  Finlay  and  PhiUips  deem  this  a  very  Gn^ 

p9ssagie»  we  infer  froooi  their  liaving  printed  the  Utter  half  of  it 

in  large  Romaa  characters.     Then  follows  #  piQtujre  of  him  wb« 

abuses  the  Liberty  of  the  Press.  , 

.  ^,     ^        , ,  l^^jj  ^^^1^  ^  monster,  so  protected,  so  sanctiSe4t 

I  would  some  demon,  who,  going  forth  consecrat- 

f  the  Deity, .  the  book  of  iSe  oil  his  lips,  aod  th^ 

beneath  his  robe,  awsuts  the  sigh  of  piety,  as  thc\^ 

and  unveins  the  heart Vblood  of  confiding  adora- 

very  line  he  licks  the  sores,  and  pampers  the 
uthority. '  (|).  IS6.}    I<e(  any  man  declare  xi> 
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OS  the  meftniBg  of  wbut  foUows,^  tad  we  will  not  call  him  Ikmis* 

*  Without  it,  gold  haa  no  value,  birth,  no  diistinction,  statioo  no 
dignity,  beauty  no  charm,  age  no  revep^ce ;  or,  should  I  not  ratbar 
say,  without  it  every  treasure  impoverishes,  ewery  grace  deforms,  e« 
vary  dignity  degradesj,  and  all  the  arts,  the  decorations,  and  accom-* 
plishments  of  li£&,  stand,  like  the  beacon*Uaze  upon  a  rock,  warning 
the  world  that  its.  approach  is  danger — that  its  contact  js  death?  Tho 
wretch  without  it  is  under  an  eternal  qztarantine  ; — no  friend  to  greet 
—no  home  to  harbour  him.  The  voyage  of  his  life  becomes  b,  joy- 
less peril ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  ambition  Can  achieve,  or  avarice 
amass,  or  rapacity  plunder,  he  tosses  on  the  surg&— a  buoi/anf  pesti* 
fence!"     p.  138. 

And  again — 

*  Oh  divine,'  oh  delightful  legacy  of  a  spotless  reputation !  Rich 
is  the  inheritance  it  leaves  ;  pious  the  example  it  testifies ;  pure,  pre* 
«ous,  and  imperishable,  the  hope  which  it  inspires  I  Can  you  con- 
tejve  a  mm-e  atrocious  injury  than  to  filch  from  its  possessor  this 
inestimable  benefit — to  rob  society  of  its  charm,  and  solitude  of 
its  solace  ;  not  only  to  outlaw  life,  but  to  attaint  death,  converting 
the  very  grave,  the  refuge  of  the  sufferer,  into  the  gjate  of  infamy  and 
tf  shame  ?  *    p.  li39. 

And  then  of  Calumny^- 

*  The  reptile  Calumny  is  ever  on  the  watch.  From  the  fescina- 
tion  of  its  eye  no  activity  can  escape ;  from  the  venom  of  its  fang 
no  sanity  can  recover.  It  has  no  enjoyment  but  crime ;  it  has  no 
prey  but  virtue ;  it  has  no  interval  from  the  restlessness  of  its  malice^ 
save  when,  bloated  with  its  victims,  it  grovels  to  disgorge  them  a> 
the  withered  shrine,  where  envy  idolizes  her  oxjon  infirmities.  Under 
tach  a  visitation^  how  dreadful  would  be  the  destiny  of  the  virtuous 
and  the  good;  if  the  providence  of  our  constitution  had  not  given 
you  the  power,  as,  I  trust,  you  will  have  the  principle,  to  bruise  the 
head  of  the  serpent,  and  crush  and  crumble  the  altar  of  it&  idolatry  i  * 
p.  140- 

And  the  plaintiff  on  the  record  h  thus  described— 

*  In  the  midst  of  slander,  andsuf^ring,  and  severities  unexamplej^ 
he  has  had  i)o  thought^  hlit,  that  as  his  enemies  evinced  how  malice 
could  persecutjB,  he  sboHid  exen^plify  how  religion  could  endure ; 
that  if  his  piety  £^iled  to  ^€ect  the  Oppressor,  his  patience  might  at 
least  avail  to  fortify  the  afflictecU  He  was  as  the  rock  of  Scripture 
]be£<Nre  the  face  of  Infidelity.  The  rain  d*  the  deluge  had  fallen— it 
only  smoothed  his  asperities ;.  the  wind^of  tlie  tempest  beat — it  only 
blanched  his  brow :  the  rod,  not  of  prophecy,  but  of  persecution^ 
mote  him  ;  and  tl^e  des^t,^glitteriAg  with  the  Gospel  dew,  became 
a'roiracle  of  the  faith  it  would  have  tempted !  We  must  picture  t» 
ourselves  a  young  man,  partly  by  the  self-denial  of  parental  lov^ 
partly  by  the .  energies  of  person^  pcertion,  stru^ling  into  a  pro* 
fession,  where,  by  the  pious  exerc^e  of  his  talents,  he  may  make  the 
A^e,  the  wesithf  tha  fi^ktteries  of  ^  world,  so  many  angel  heraids 
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to  th^  fiappncM  of  the  next.  Hia  precept  is  a  treasiir^  t<f  the  poor  j 
his  practice,  a  model  to  the  rich*  When  he  reproves,  sorrow  seeks 
his  presence  as  a  sanctuary ;  and  in  his  path  of  peace,  should  h0 
pause  by  the  death-bed  of  despairing  sin,  the  soul  becomes  impara* 
fiisecl  In  the  light  of  his  benediction !  Imagine,  Gentlemen,  you  see^ 
him  thus  ;  and  then,  if  you  can,  imagine  vice  so  desperate  as  to  de-' 
fraud  the  world  of  so  fair  a  visioi^. '  *  p.  140 — 142^ 
The  peroration  is  as  follows. 
'  I  will  not  pursue  thij?  picture ;  I  will  not  detain  you  from  the 
pleasure  of  your  possible  compensation ;  for  oh !  divine  is  the  plea- 
sure you  are  destined  to  experience ; — dearer  to  your  hearts  shall  be 
the  sensation,  than  to  your  pride  shall  be  the  dignity  it  will  give  you.' 
What !  though  the  people  iVill  hail  the  saviours  of  their  pastor : 
^hat !  though  the  priesthood  will  hallow  the  guardians  of  their  bro- 
ther ;  thou^  many  a  peasant  heart  will  leap  at  your  name,  and  man^ 
an  infant  eye  will  embalm  their  fame  who  restored  to  life,  to  station, 
to  dignity,  to  character,  the  venerable  friend  who  taught  their  trem- 
bling tongues  to  lisp  the  rudinlents  of  virtue  an4  religion,  still  dearef 
than  all  will  be  the  consciousness  of  the  deed.  Nor,  believe  me, 
countrymen,  will  it  rest  here.  Oh  no  !  if  there  be  light  in  Instinct, 
or  truth  in  Revelation,  believe  me,  at  that  awful  hour,  when  you  shli^ 
await  the  last  inevitabje  verdict,  the  eye  of  your  hope  will  not  be  the 
less  bright,  not  the  agony  of  your  ordeal  the  more  acute,  bepause 
you  shall  have,  by  this  day's  deed,  redeemed  the  Almighty's  perse* 
cuted  Apostle,  from  the  grasp  of  ah  insatiate  malice — rfrom  the  fangf 
of  a  worse  than  Philistine  persecution,  *    p.  142,  143. 

*  The  *  genus  dicendi  *  of  which  Messrs  Ftnlay  and  Phillips  are 
the  chief  patrons  (and  indeed  models)  in  the  present  day,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  antient  masters.  We  look  in  vaiti 
for  any  description  of  it  in  Cicero  or  Quintilian.  In  the  middle  ages, 
however,  it  was  abundantly  practised.  The  rule  in  which  its  whole 
mystery  may  be  summed  up,  is,  to  give  utterance  to  all  the  ideas,  and 
i{i  all  the  words  that  present  themselves  (and  as  near  as  possible  all  at 
once),  upon  aay  matter,  without  regard  to  order  or  selection,  and  how- 
remote  soever  their  reference  may  be  to  the  subject.  Who  does  not 
recognize  the  true  PhiUppic  style  in  such  passages  as  the  following^, 
bemg  part  of  Thomas  de  Elinham's  description  of  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court  ?     The  historian  from  whom  we  extract  it,  indeed  terms  it, 

<  Example  of  the  Bombasty ' — but  he  was  a  person  of  a  cold,  northern 
taste — in  truth  a  Scotchman- — *  O  !  letale  helium,  dira  strages,  cladea 
»'  mortalis,  femes  mortis,  sitis  cruoris  insatiabilis,  furibundus  impetus, 

<  furor  impetuosus,  insania  vehemens,  crudelis  conflictus,  inuniseri* 
**  cors  ulcio,  *  &c.  ic.  *  Aer  fragoribus  tonitruat,  nubes  missHia  im* 
^  pluunt,  tellus  cniorem  absorbet,  *  &c,  &c.     *  Iste  invadit,  ille  ca*- 

*  dit ;  iste  aggreditur,  ille  moritur ;  iste,  *  &c,  &c.     *  Oceisor  irasci- 

*  tur,  occisus  moerore  conteritur ;  victus  reddi  desiderat,  victorum  im^ 
'  petus  redditioms  tempera  non  expectat ;  ssevitia  regnat;  pieta%  ^xi»i 
'  l^tp '  k^f^^^^-Henrif's  HifUfriff  Booh  V.  Apf^ 
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What  portion  of  the  *  Divine  pleasure '  here  mentioned,  the 

freDtlemen  of  the  Jury  thought  proper  to  taste,  we  are  not  in- 
ormed;  and  indeed  it  is 'somewhat  singular,  that,  after  the 
large  boast  in  the  prefiice  of  the  practical  effects  produced  by 
Mr  Phillips^s  eloquence  in  a  Speech  not  published  in  this  vo- 
lume, the  results  of  those  that  are  here  inserted',  are  omitted^ 
except  in  one  case,  wheie  he  was ^f  counsel  for  the  defendant, 
and  succeeded  at  least  so  far  as  to  make  the  plaintiff  consent 
to  withdraw  a  juror.  We  infer,  unwillingly,  that  the  effects  of 
the  other  Speeches  were, not  very  remarkable — at  least  in  the 
essential  matter  of  damages, — and  that  he  either  obtained  no 
verdicts  at  ail,  or  so  little  that  it  is  deemed  better  to  suppress 
the  particulars.  Such  n flexions  are  extorted  from  us  by  the 
empirical  nature  of  the  present  publication.  On  any  ordinary 
occasion  we  should  gladly  have  suppressed  them. 

Mr  Phillips  has  but  little  talent  for  wit  or  humour.  The  fol- 
kwing  piece  of  violent  absurdity,  is,  we  presume,  meant  for  a 
specimen  of  his  powers  in  that  line. 

*  Only  just  admire  this  far-famed  Security  bill, — this  motley  com- 
pound of  oaths  and  penalties,  which,  under  the  name  of  emancipa- 
tion, would  drag  your  prelates  with  an  halter  about  their  necks  to 
the  vulgar  scrutiny  of  every  village-tyrant,  in  order  to  enrich  a  few 
political  traders,  and  distil  through  some  state  alembic  the  miser- 
able rinsings  of  an  ignorant,  a  decaying,  and  degenerate  aristocracy  ! 
Only  just  admire  it !  Originally  engendered  by  our  Jriends  the  Oppo- 
sition, with  a  cuckoo  insidiousness,  they  swindled  it  into  the  nest  of 
the  Treasury  ravens,  and  when  it  had  been  fairly  hatched  with  the 
beak  of  the  one,  and  the  nakedness  of  the  other,  they  sent  it  for  its 
feathers  to  Monseigneur  Quarantotti,  who  has  obligingly  trans- 
mitted it  with  the  hunger  of  its  parent,  the  rapacity  of  its  nurse,  and 
the  coxcombry  of  its  plumassiery  to  be  baptized  by  the  bishops,  and 
received  cequo  gratoque  animo  by  the  people  of  Ireland ! !  Oh,  thou 
sublimely  ridiculous  Quarantotti !  Oh,  thou  superlative  coxcomb  of 
the  Conclave !  what  an  estimate  hast  thou  formed  of  the  mind  of 
Ireland !  Yet  why  should  I  blame  this  wretched  scribe  of  the  Pro- 
paganda!*    p.  4,  5. 

The  Speech,  however,  in  the  case  of  Blake  v.  WilkinSi  is 
full  of  ribaldry  ;  and  the  transitions  from  vulgar,  and  coarse  or 
5illy  jokes,  to  extravagant,  pompous  declamf^tion,  in  Mr  Phil- 
lips's worst  bombast,  make  this  perhaps  the  worst  thing  in  the 
collection.  His  quotations  here  are  chiefly  from  Dibdin's 
songs.  Sometimes  he  gives  the  words  of  the  original  exact- 
ly—as when  he  cites  from  Captain  Wattle  and  Miss  Roe ; — 
sometimes  he  parodies — as  in  quoting  •  Poor  Jack, ' — which 
iiirnishedj.-we  presume,  the  original  of  the  following  motley  pa§- 
tege. 

VOL.  XXIX.  w.  57.  E 
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*  Alike  to  him  the  varieties  of  season  or  the  yicissitudes  of  war" 
&re.  One  sovereign  image  monopolizes  his  sensibilities.  Does  the 
storm  rage?  the  Widow  Wilkins  outsighs  the  whirlwind.  Is  the 
Ocean  cslm  ?  its  mirror  shows  him  the  lovely  Widow  Wilkins.  I» 
the  battle  won  ?  he  thins  his  laurel  that  the  Widow  Wilkins  may  in- 
terweave her  myrtles.  Does  the  broadside  thunder  ?  he  invokes  the 
Widow  Wilkins ! 

*'  A  svoeet  little  Cherub  she  sits  up  aloft 

To  keep  watch  for  the  life  of  poor  Peter ! '  p.  185. 
And  he  gives  an  elaborate  adaptation  of  Alley  Croker  in  the 
same  style.  We  really  cannot  give  any  more  specimens  of  this 
production.  But  the  vulgar  story,  so  badly  as  well  as  flippantly 
told  of  Mr  F0X9  in  p.  50,  and  which  we  will  venture  to  assert 
has  no  earthly  foundation,  except  in  the  jest-book  it  was  taken 
fromi  where  we  dare  say  it  was  at  least  told  comparatively  well^ 
surpasses  any  thing  else  in  this  volume,  for  low  and  unsuccess^ 
ful  attempt  at  humour. 

After  the  idea  which  the  foregoing  pages  must  have  conveyed 
of  Mr  Phillips's  judgment,  it  can  hardly  appear  wonderful  that 
we  should  now  mention,  as  amon^t  the  most  prominent  of  bi» 
faults,  an  injudicious  choice  of  bis  topics,  and  a  manner  of 
handling  them  which  generally  sacrifices  the  sense  to  the  souncL 
In  fact,  he  never  appears  for  a  moment  to  have  in  view  the  ob- 
ject which  alone  he  ought  constantly  to  aim  at,  conviction  or 
persuasion.  To  strike — to  dazzle — is  his  perpetual  eSbrt;  tor 
bring  forward  tbe  speaker,  and  let  the  subject  nire  as  it  may^  i& 
the  manifest  purpose,  not  only  of  every  l^eedi»  but  of  all  tbe 
particular  passages.  To  be  sure,  tbe  kind  of  speaking  in  which, 
he  seems  chiefly  to  have,  practised,  leads  naturally  enpugh  to 
this  grand  defect  When  a  gentleman  is  called  upon  after  din-* 
ner  for  a  speech,  he  is  expect^  to  entertain  the  company  pretty 
much  as  if  he  were  asked  to  sing  a  song.  There  is  too  often, 
upon  such  occasions,  a  want  of  any  precise  point  towards  which 
his  eloquence  can  be  directed ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  displayed 
to  a  friendly  audience,  and  hardly  ever  in  faro  contentioso.  But 
never  was  there  any  instance  of  oratory  brought  so  exacUy  down, 
to  the  level  of  mere  display  amusement  (except,  perhaps,  in  the 
ludicrous  associates  of  Clubs)  as  at  the  *  Dinner  on  Dinas  Isl- 
and in  the  Lake  of  Killarney, ' — for  there,  it  is  plain,  that  speech- 
making  must  have  been  introduced,  like  pipes  or  songs,  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  pass  the  evening.  Yet  even  here  there 
was  a  style  more  peculiarly  ill  adapted  to  the  occasion  than  any 
other; — and,  that^the  orator  bit  it,  tbe  following  sentences  may 
testify. 

' '  I  appeal  to  History !  Tell  me,  thou  reverend  chrenider  of  the 
grave,  can  all  the  illusions  of  ambition  realized,  can  all  the  wealth  ot 
SH  unjiv^i^^sd-  QQ^yxt^^cei  ^9f^  ^  the  ^chlevemj^nts  of  successful  Y^i^ 
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i^oism,  or  ril  the  est^Mishments  of  this  world's  wisdom,  secure  to  em- 
pire the  permanency  of  its  possessions?     Alas,   Troy  thought  so 
once ;  yet  the  land  of  Priatn  lives  only  iri  song !    Thehes  thought  so 
once;  yet  her  hundred  gates  hare  cnmibled,  and  her  very  tombs  are 
but  as  the  dust  they  #ere  vainly  intended  to  commemorate !     So 
thought  Palmyra— where  is  she  ?     So  thought  Persepolis,  ^l  now—- 
*  Yon  waste,  where  roaming  lionA  howl, 
Yon  aisle,  where  moans  the  gray-eyed  owl, 
Shows  the  proud  Persian's  great  abode,         ' 
Where  sceptred  once,  an  earthly  god. 
His  power*clad  atrm  Controlled  each  happier  clime, 
^tVhere  sports  the  warbling  niuiSe,  and  fancy  soars  Sublime* ' 
So  thought  the  countries  of  Demosthenes  ^d  the  Spartan ; — yet  trC- 
onidiis  is  trampled  by  the  timid  Slave,  and  Athens  insulted  by  the 
•ervile,  mindless,  and   enervate  Ottoman!      In  his  hurried  march. 
Time  has  but  looked  at  theh-  imagined  immortality ;  and  all  its  vani* 
ties,  from  the  palace  to  the  tomb,  have,  .with  their  ruins,  erased  thd 
very  impression  Of  his  footsteps  T     p.  40,  41. 

But  the  mismanagement  appears  far  gt^eater  upon  occasions 
where  a  particular  point  was  to  be  steadily  kept  in  view  $  and 
we  should  selecti  as  a  specimen  of  this,  the  manner  in  which  he 
handles  his  topics,  in  a  Speech  which,  from  internal  evidence^ 
We  have  no  doubt  he  prefers  to  ail  the  rest-^that  for  O'MuIlan* 
It  is  not  yery  easy  to  collect  the  circa mstances  of  the  case,  from 
the  laboured^  vague,  figurative  declamation  in  which  it  is  open- 
ed ;  but)  as  far  as  we  can  get  a  glimpse  of  it,  the  action  was 
brought  for  a  libel  in  a  newspaper  against  a  Catholic  priest,  ac- 
cusing him  of  an  assault  upon  his  bishop  and  the  recorder,  ill 
his  own. chapel;  whereas,  at  the  time  when  it  was  alleged  to 
have  been  committed,  be  was  absent  in  Dublin,  obtaining  sub* 
scriptions  for  a  charity  school.  Now,  to  state  the  cause  of  his 
absence  was  highly  pf-oper ;  and  there  would  have  been  nothing 
extravagant  in  adding  a  single  sentence  in  commendation  of 
the  object  of  his  journey.  But  this  would  not  satisfy  the 
Insatiable  love  of  display  which  rules  in  this  advocate.  He 
straightway  enters  into  the  subject  of  Education,  as  if  he  had 
been  delivering  a  lecture  upon  it. 

*  I  need  not  descant  upon  the  great  general  advantage,  or  to  this 
country  the  peculiarly  patriotic  consequences,  which  the  success  of 
•uch  a  plan  mu6t  have  produced.  No  doubt,  you  have  all  personally 
Considered — no  doubt,  you  have  all  personally  experienced,  that  of 
all  the  Messings  which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  allow  us  to  culti-i 
trte,  there  is  not  (me  which  breathes  a  purer  fragrance,  or  bears  ant 
heavenher  aspect  than  education.  It  is  a  companion  which  no  mis- 
fortunes can  depress,  no  clime  destroy,  no  enemy  alienate,  no  despo-' 
(Bm  enaiave;  at  home  a  frieiid,  abroad  an  intreduction;  in  solitu^  si 
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solace,  in  society  an  ornament; — ^it  chastens  vice,  it  gtiidet  virtue,  it 
gives  at  once  a  grace  and  government  to  genius.  Without  it,  what  is 
man?  A  splendid  slave!  a  reasoning  savage,  vacillating  between  the 
dignity  of  an  intelligence  derived  from  God,  and  the  degradation  of 
passions  participated  with  brutes;  and,  in  the  accident  of  their  altev^ 
na^  ascendancy,  shuddering  at  the  terrors  of  an  hereafter,  or  em^- 
bracing  the  horrid  hope  of  anmhilation.  What  is  this  wondrous  world 
of  his  residence? 

A  mighty  maze,  and  all  without  a  plan— 
a  dark  and  desolate  and  dreary  cavern,  without  wealth,  or  ornament 
or  order.  But  light  up  withm  it  the  torch  of  knowledge,  and  how 
wondrous  the  transition !  The  seasons  change,  the  atmospliere  breathes, 
the  landscape  lives,  earth  unfolds  its  fruits,  ocean  rolls  in  its  magni&- 
cence,  the  heavens  display  their  constellated  canopy,  and  the  grand 
animated  spectacle  of  nature  rises  revealed  before  him,  its  varieties 
regulated,  and  its  mysteries  resolved. '    p»  131,  132. 

We  cannot  now  make  room  for  any  more  j  but  the  orator 
proceeds  a  great  deal  further  in  much  the  same  strain ;  com- 
paring education  to  the  cross  which  appeared  to  *  the  hesi- 

*  tating  Constantine ; ' — asserting,  that  *  if  man  will  Jbllow  its 

*  precepts  purely,  *  (tb^  precepts  of  education),  be  shall  have 
victory  in  this  world,  and  the  *  portak  of  omnipotence  will  opea 

*  for  his  admission; ' — and  ascribing,  at  some  length,  the  rise  of 
Athens,  Rome,  and  Sparta,  to  its  influence.  He  then  goes  on 
to  state,  thai  *  the  blessings  of  education  are  peculiarly  appli* 
'  cable  to  the  Irish  ; ' — and  this  brings  in  one  of  his  choice 
morsels  upon  the  character  of  that  people,  which,  when  we 
begin  to  cite,  our  readers  will  recognise  pretty  much  as  those 
of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  do  the  man  who  talked  about  Saiv* 
coniathan^  Manetho,   and  Berosus, — •  lively,  ardent,  intelli- 

*  gent  and  sensitive ;  nearly   all   their  acts  spring   from  im« 

*  pulse,  *  and  so  forth ;-— exactly  to  the  tune  of  a  passage  al- 
ready quoted  from  another  speech,  until  we  arrive  at  a  strange 
consequence,  which,  it  seems^,  *  this  principle '  (of  being  sub- 
ject to  impulse)  produces ; — '  it  leads  victory  captive  at  her 

*  (Ireland's)  car,  and  holds  echo  mute  at  her  eloquence;  mak* 

*  ing  a  national  monopoly  of  fame,  %  and,  as  it  were,  attempt* 

*  ing  to  naturaliza  the  achievements  of  the  universe. '  He  then 
passes  to  another  topic,  quite  foreign  to  the  course  of  his  argu« 
mcnt  and  declamation,  but  which  he  says  is  *  connected  witb 

*  the  subject  of  the  trial, ' — the  Liberty  of  the  Press ;  and  be 
gives  nearly  two  pages  of  rant  upon  this ;— part  of  them  we  have 
already  extfacted.    The  general  sermon  upon  Reputation  and 

*  J  All  we  are  anxious  about  is  to  see  the  monopoly  strictly  en- 
forced, and  that  there  never  may  arise  any  competition  fer  such  faa^ 
ia  this  country. 
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Calumny,  of  vi^Bich  weliave  also  given  a  specimen,  comes  next;— 
and  is  as  applicable  to  the  case  of  O'Mullan,  as  to  that  of  any  o- 
dier  plaintiff  in  an  action  for  slander  and  libel,  and  not  one  de* 
gree  more  so. 

We  havei  both  now  and  in  the  former  article  upcrn  Mr  Phil- 
lips,  expressed  our  reluctance  at  performing  the  harsh  task 
which  our  duty  imposed  upon  us.  We  not  only  approve  gene* 
rally  of  his  conduct,  (excepting  always  die  intolerable  flippancy 
of  his  sneers  at  Mr  Urattan,  and  the  absurd  attempts  to  make 
the  Catholics  believe  that  all  parties  are  alike  hostile  to  their 
cause),  but  we  consider  him  to  be  a  young  man  whose  errors 
are  those  of  bad  taste,  and  who  might  have  excelled,  had  he 
not  listened  to  friends  and  mohs.  He  shows  no  defect  of  ta- 
lents ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  many  passages  in  the  volumes 
before  us  which  display  a  natural  genius  for  oratory.  The  fol- 
lowing we  give  as  an  example  of  his  powers,  with  much  more 
pleasure  than  we  have  felt  in  citing  the  instances  of  their  great 
abese  and  perversion. 

*  Your  friendship  has  been  to  him  (the  Irish  Catholic)  worse  tiiaa 
liostility ;  he  feels  its  embrace  but  by  the  pressure  of  his  fetters !  I 
4ttn  only  amazed  he  is  not  more  violent.  He  fills  your  exchequer,  he 
£ghts  your  battles,  he  feeds  your  dergy  from  whom  he  derives  no  be- 
nefit ;  he  shares  your  burdens^  he  shares  your  perils,  he  diares  every 
thing  except  your  privileges — can  you  xvonder  he  is  violent?  No  mat- 
ter what  his  merit,  no  matter  what  his  claims,  no  matter  what  his  ser- 
vices; he  sees  himself  a  nominal  subject,  and  a  real  slave;  and  hi^ 
children,  the  heirs  perhaps  of  his  toils,  perhaps  of  his  talents,  certain- 
ly of  his  disqualifications— can  you  xvonder  he  is  violent^  He  sees 
every  pretended  dbstacle  to  his  emancipation  vanished;  Catholii; 
Europe  your  ally,  the  Bourbon  on  the  throne,  the  Emperor  a  cap- 
tive, the  Pope  a  friend,  the  aspersions  on  his  faith  disproved  by  his 
allegiance  to  you,  against,  alternately,  every  Cathplic  potentate  in 
Christendom ;  and  he  feels  himself  branded  with  hereditary  degrada- 
tion— can  you  wonder,  then,  that  he  is  violent?  He  petitioned  hum- 
hly ;  his  tameness  was  construed  into  a  proof  of  apathy.  He  petition- 
ed boldly;  his  remonstrance  was  considered  as  an  impudent  audacity. 
He  petitioned  in  peace;  he  was  told  it  was  not  the  time,  }ie  petitiour 
^  in  war;  he  was  told  it  was  not  the  time.  A  strange  interval,  a 
pi*odigy  in  politics,  a  pause  between  peace  and  war,  which  appeared 
to  be  just  made  for  him,  arose ;  I  allude  to  the  period  between  the 
retreat  of  Louis  and  the  rei^toration  of  Buonaparte ;  he  petitioned 
then,  and  he  was  told  it  was  not  the  time.  *    p.  80,  81. 

Is  it  even  now  too  late  to  reform  i  The  criticism  which  ought 
to  make  him  pause,  and  question  the  soundness  of  tlie  taste  he 
has  hitherto  been  guided  by,  may  possibly  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  irritate  him,  and  makje  nim  pursue  his  pret^ent  errors 
dnore  pertinaciously.    That  it  should  have  the  effect  of  dlsheart* 
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eniag  him,  we  take  to  be  highly  improbable ;  for  surely  the^ 
confidence  which  has  dictated  this  publicatioo  is  a  plant  of  no 
sickly  growth.  If  be  takes  as  he  ought  whet  h^s  beea  63,id,  eot 
merely  by  us,  but  by  all  those  whose  judgment  any  mim  pf  seoae 
would  value,  and  applies  himself  to  the  correction  of  his  inou- 
merable  defects :  If  he  learns  to  think  of  his  subj^t ;  t^o  regtM^d 
the  sense  always,  even  in  ornan^eotal  passages ;  to  speak  plainly 
and  rationally ;  to  use  figures  only  where  they  coafie  nat^iu'ally 
in,  and  then  to  use  them  as  not  abusing  them*»^yr(i  will  venture^ 
to  promise  him  very  considerable  success  io  the  arduous  pursuit  ^ 
of  oratorical  renown. 


Art.  IV.  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society^  established 
November  IS07.  Vol.  lU.  -^to.  pp.  4l?4.  W.Phillips,  Lon- 
don, 1816. 

Tt  has  been  jemarked  by  critics,  that  the  want  of  education  ia 
•■-  sometimes  of  advantage  to  a  man  of  genius,  who  is  thus 
left  free  to  the  suggestions  of  invention,  and  is  neither  biassed 
in  favour  of  erroneous  maxims,  nor  deterred  from  the  trial 
of  his  own  powers  by  names  of  high  authority.  On  this 
principle,  it  is  evident  that  the  members  of  the  Geological  So- 
ciety nave  derived  great  benefit  from  their  want  of  systematical 
instruction.  At  the  time  of  its  formation,  there  was  in  fid  no 
English  school  of  Mineralogy  where  they  could  imbibe  either  in* 
formation  or  prejudice.  They  were  neitJier  Vulcanists  new  Nep^ 
tunists,  nor  Wernerians  nor  Huttonians,  hut  phiin  men,  woo 
felt  the  importance  of  a  subject  about  which  they  knew  very 
litde  in  detail ;  and,  guided  only  by  a  sincere  desire  to  learn, 
they  have  produced,  with  a  rapidity  that  is  truly  surprising, 
publications,  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance,  upon  the 
anbjects  to  which  they  have  devoted  their  attention. 

The  volume  now  before  us  cannot  foil,  we  think,  to  add  con- 
siderably to  the  reputation  of  this  distinguished  Body.  But,  be- 
fore we  enter  upon  the  examination  of  it,  we  shall  state  briefly 
what  appear  to  us  to  be  the  present  bearings  of  geological  in- 
quirv  ;  for  although  the  principles  upon  which  geologists  pro- 
ceed in  their  investigations,  may  be  collected,  by  an  intelligent 
Teader,  from  various  detached  publications,  we  do  not  know  of 
any  one  book  where  they  are  delivered  in  a  manner  at  once  por 
pular  and  correct. 
^   We  have  already  taken  occasion  *  to  state  our  opinion  re- 


f  Edinburgh  Eeview,  vol  xviii.  Art.  3.— VoL  xx.  Art,  C, 
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fipecdng  tbat  part  of  fhe  system  of  the  celebrated  Werner, 
wfaidi  indodes  his  hypothesis  of  the  deposition  of  rocks  ;  and, 
we' think,  hAve  proved,  that  it  is,  to  say. the  least,  as  destitute  of 
support  in  some  of  its  leading  positions  as  any  of  those  fantastic 
modnc^ions  wbicfa  have  been  denominated  Theories  of  the 
Earth.  The  true  geological  mei-it  of  that  distinguidied  natural^ 
ist,  appears  in  fact  to  consist,  neither  in  his  theory,  however 
eulogized,  nor  yet  in  that  more  useful  part  of  his  prodactions, 
his  enumeration  of  rocks; — ^but  in  his  having  been  the  first 
to  draw  the  attention  of  geologists,  explicitly,  to  the  order  of 
succession  which  die  various  natural  families  of  rocks  are  found 
in  general  to  present,  and  in  having  himself  developed  that  or- 
der to  a  certain  extent,  and  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which, 
before  his  time,  was  unattainable,  from  the  want  of  sufficient 
methods  of  discriminating  minerals  and  their  compounds. 

It  has  been  proved,  (and  Werner  was  the  first  to  make  the 
observation),  that  the  masses  or  strata  that  constitute  the  sur* 
&ce  of  the  globe,  present  themselves  in  groups  or  assemblages, 
Hbe  members  of  which  are  generally  associated,  wherever  they 
ecour^  and  are  so  connected  as  to  exhibit  a  certain  unity  of 
character.  To  such  assemblages  Werner  gave  the  name  of 
Formations;  and  his  doctrine  (or  hypothesis,  if  this  latter  term' 
be  preferred)  is — that  the  exterior  ^the  earth  consists  of  a  series 
(^  these  formations^  laid  over  each  other  in  a  certain  determinate 
order.  Not  that  the  whole  series  is  anywhere  complete;  but 
that  the  relative  place  of  its  several  members  is  never  departed 
from.  Hius,  in  the  series  A,  B,  C,  D,  it  may  happen  that  B 
or  C,  or  both,  may  be  occasionally  wanting,  and  consequently 
D  be  found  immediately  above  A ;  but  the  succession  is  never 
violated,  nor  the  order  inverted,  by  the  discovery  of  A  above  the 
formations  B,  or  C,  or  D,  nor  of  B  above  those  that  follow  it,  &c 

T^e  only  rival  claimant  to  this  doctrine,  that  we  know  of,  is 
Mr  William  Smith,  the  publisher  of  the  Geological  Map  of  Eng- 
knd  that  has  recently  made  its  appearance, — a  work  whidi 
it  would  be  unjust  to  mention,  without  adding,  that  it  is  of  great 
and  original  value  ;  indeed,  regarding  it  as  the  production  of  an 
unassisted  individual,  of  most  extraordinary  merit.  For,  al- 
though the  publication  of  this  map  was  delayed  till  the  year 
1815,  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr  Smith's  acute  and  laborious 
researches  originated  entirely  from  the  facts  which  came  before 
him  in  examining  the  stratification  of  England  many  years  ago; 
and  tbat  he  was  then,  and  long  afterwards,  wholly  unacquaint- 
ed  with  what  had  previously  been  done  by  Werner.  The  opi- 
nions of  Mr  Smith,  however,  so  nearly  coincide  with  the  doc- 
trine of  Formations  which  we  have  just  stated,  that  it  would  be 
fiifficult  to  express  tb^m  in  any  other  terms ;  and*tibis  complete 
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coiiicidence  between  two  independent  observere,  is  no  sUght^ 
confirmation  both  of  the  fidelity, of  their  o))servationS)  and  of 
the  correctness  of  the  hypothesis  which  they  bave.seeveraliyde? 
duced  from  them. 

The  error  of  some  of  the  leading  disciples  of  the  Wernerian 
school  in  this  country  appears  to  be,  that  they  already  consider  as 
established,  with  respect  to  the  whole  exterior  of  the  globe,  a 
principle  which,  at  the  utmost,  is  proved  to  a  limited  extent 
only.  Yet,  even  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the 
facts  brought  to  light  by  modern  investigations,  respecting  the 
corresponding  structure  of  very  distant  regions,  are  so  remark* 
able,  as  to  induce  us  to  allow,  UiOt  only  the  existence  of  a  very 
strong  resemblance  between  the  rock  formations  of  the  glplpe  in 
general,  but  an  analogy  at  leajst,  formerly  unsuspected,  \vi  their 
successive  order  ;  and  to  withhold  our  dissent^  until  we'  are  pos- 
sessed of  a  greater  body  of  evidence,  even  from  the  sweeping 
generalization  of  Werner.  This  order,  it  is  true,  is  much  lesa 
distinct  in  the  older  and  primary  rocks,  perhaps  also  less  deter- 
minate, and  certainly  much  more  difficult  of  development,  than 
that  of  the  more  recent  stratified  formations:  In  the  latter, 
•we  ar€  sure  that  it  is  already  proved  to  exist  in  England,  and, 
«ome  othtr  countries  of  Europe.  And  if  Gqology  at  the  pre- 
sent day  deserves,  in  any  thing,  the  name  of  science,  it  is  ia 
the  approach  which  has  been  made  to  the  establishment  of  the 
more  general  law  which  that  succession  implies. 

That  some  such  general  law  in  the  arrangement  of  rocks 
should  actually  be  discovered,  is  what  we  think  might  have  been 
expected,  a  priori^  from  the  uniformity  which  is  in  other  re- 
spects observable  in  the  nfrineral  kingdom. ,  The  chemical  com- 
position of  the  species  of  minerals,  is  determinate,  not  mere^ 
ly  in  the  nature  and  number  of  their  ingredients,  but  probably 
^ven  in  the  mimerical  proportion  of  their  elements.  These  sim- 
pler bodies,  again,  thus  similarly  constituted,  are  grouped  toge- 
ther in  the  compound  rocks,  not  with  endless  variety,  but  in 
aggregates,  of  which  the  number  at  present  known,  and  proba- 
bly t'he  whole  number,  is  very  small ;  and,  however  dissimilar 
tlie  climates,  or  remote  the  quarters  of  the  globe  in  which  these 
aggregates  occur,  they  are  always  found  to  possess  considerable 
tiniformity  of  character.  The  mind,  therefore,  is  almost  tempt- 
ed to  advance  another  step  in  the  analogy,  and  to  expect  that 
the  arrangement,  as  well  as  the  charac^rs  and  composition  .of 
tliese  aggregates,  will  have  a  certain  steadiness  and  uniformity  : 
And  this  expectation,  while  it  ouglu  to  put  us  on  our  guard 
against  deception  as  to  the  evidence,  may  also  diminish  our  he- 
sitation to  admit^  upon  sufficient  proof,  wtiat  otherwise  migbt 
afiem  very  extraordinary.  ,;   t 
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A  very  importaot  excef^ion,  however,  to  this  repilarity  cf 
arrangetneat,  is  found  in  the  position  of  that  great  class  of 
compound  rocks,  which  includes  all  those  of  the  Trap  Cnnilyt 
the  porphyries,  syenite,  and  some  at  least  of  the  granite  for- 
mations OT  Werner*  The  c<mipounds  of  this  tribe,  in  general, 
agree,  not  only  ki  possessing  the  characters  of  very  decisive 
(crystallization,  and  4n  being  wholly  destitute  of  organized  re- 
mains, but  in  exhibiting,  at  their  jufictioti  with  -  the  stratified 
substances,  the  most  obvious  marks  of  violent  disturbance  and 
irregularity :  And  the  trap  rocks,  in  the  form  of  large  and  nn^ 
merotts  veins^  are  found  to  traverse,  indiscriminatelVf  all  the  o- 
th^  more  regular  formaticms.  It  is  impossible,  theny  to  be<- 
lieve,  that  the  same  laws  have  governed  the  disposition,  bodi  of 
these  compounds  and  of  the  strata  which  contain  organic  t^ 
mains,  and  exhibit  greater  regularity  of  structnre:  And  every 
arrangement  which  assigns  to  both  a  common  origin,  or  at*- 
tempts  to  include  the  Trap^  and  ether  similar  formattons,  in  the 
general  series  of  rocks,  nmst,  in  itself,  be  defective,  and  even 
radically  inconsistent.  The  capital  mistake  of  Werner,  (to  which 
he  was  led,  no  doubt,  by  his  erroneous  theory),  is,  thait  he  has 
attempted  such  a  combination,  and  neglected  these  demonstr»« 
tioos  of  violence  and  disturbance.  .  ' 

In  England,  although  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  wants 
tbe  more  striking  features  which  render  the  positions  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Dublin  so  interesting  to  the  geologist,  the  series  of 
rocks  is  fortunately  such  as  to  exhibit,  very  distincdy,  the  order 
of  their  succession :  And  the  coincidence  between  the  topogra- 
phical features,  and  the  geological  disposition  of  the  country, 
is,  in  several  respects,  of  the  most  impressive  character.  The 
beautiful  regularity  of  the  long  continued  line,  as  it  were,  of 
coast,  which  is  seen  from  Shotoverhill,  at  the  termination  of  the 
ehalk  strata  to  the  east  of  Oxford,  has  no  doubt  powerfully  as- 
sisted the  zealous  geologists  of  that  University,  in  making  con- 
verts to  their  Cftvourite  pursuits:  And  it  is  impossible,  while 
contemplating  the  general  mass  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Eng- 
land, to  learn  that  the  elevated  ranges,  of  several  miles  in  ex- 
tent, which  I  in  so  many  instances,  strike  the  ^e,  are  formed 
by  the  emergence  of  certain  distinct  uniform  strata,  without 
feeling  a  desire  to  investigate  the  laws  that  have  produced  this 
regularity.  It  is,  accordiuigly,  to  the  development  of  facts  like 
these,  that  the  labours  of  geologists  are  at  present  everywhere 
directed:  And  this  constitutes,  in  truth,  the  only  method  of 
arriving  at  what  hos  been  so  long  sought  after ,^ — a  rational  tbe- 
^ory  of  the  earth.  * 

Those  who  are  the  best  ai^itain^  with  the  history  of  odsec 
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brandies  c^  sdenoe»  wtU  be  the  lesst  disposed  to  reigatd  the 
proTiDce  of  inquiry  thus  restricted,  at  unimportant  oninintei^ 
esting ;  or  to  regret  the  seclusion  of  tbe  naturalist  from  those 
more  easy  and  tempting  qseculations  which,  tiil  of  late,  it  has  heeni 
the  fiishion  to  dignify  with  the  name  of  Geology.  The  most  sub-^ 
Bme  discoveries,  and  the  inventions  moet  usefy  to  mankind,  tbe 
a^onomical  system  of  tbe  Universe,  the  steam-engtne,  th^ 
safety-lamp,  are  all  the  result  of  long-continued  researches,  en-^ 
BoUed  by  dieir  object,  but  abstract,  severe,  and  laborious  in 
their  detail,  and  in  themselves  not  at  all  more  attractive  tbait 
the  minute  comparkon  of  fossil  remains,  or  t^e  most  ftitigain^ 
pursuit  of  the  ambiguous  relations  of  rocks,  amidst  indietioct 
appearances,  and  through  widely  extended  districts.  lA  Ae 
mtsM  time.  Geology  has  this  great  advantage,  of  which  not  e-^ 
ven  Botany  partak^  mate  larg^y— *that  it  leads  continually  U> 
healthful  and  active  exertion,  amidst  the  grandest  and  most- 
wimating  scenery  of  Nature,">^and  that,  dananding,  indispens-^ 
ably,  the  combination  of  labour,  and  tbe  interchange  of  ae- 
quirements,  it  gives  rise  to  a  frankness  and  warmth  of  com- 
munication amongst  its  culdvators,  which  renders  the  collateral 
results  of  friendship  and  i^sociatimi  some  of  the  mo^  deligbt* 
ful  of  its  fruits.  There  are  few,  indeed,  of  tfaoise  who  are  en* 
gaged  i^ncerely  in  the  study  of  any  <kpartmentof  natural  know- 
kdge,  who  will  not  testify,  that  many  of  those  enjoyments  whid^' 
are  remembered  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  have  originated 
m  the  unreserved  and  candid  intercourse  arising  from  the  coav» 
mon  pursuit  of  truth. 

The  volume  which  has  suggested  these  observations,  contains^ 
in  the  whole,  fifteen  dififerent  papers;  of  which,  ten  only  are  pro-> 
perly  Geological,— *dght  relatii^  to  the  ^ructure  of  England,—* 
and  two  to  that  of  Foreign  countries : — the  rest  are  principally 
devoted  to  Mineralogy.  The  first  papa*  in  the  volume  is  a  very 
long  one,  of  i  1 1  pages,  On  the  Geology  of  the  Island  of  Sky ^ 
by  Dr  M^CuIIoch,  of  which  we  had  prepared  an  abstract;  but^ 
perceiving  that  an  additional  memc»r  of  the  same  kind,  upon 
the  same  sui^ect,  has  recently  appeared  in  the  ^th  volume  of  the 
Geological  Transactions,  we  ^hall  defer  our  account  of  the  whc4e 
until  a  future  occasion. 

The  next  paper  thbt  we  shall  mention,  is  certainly  one  of  the' 
most  valuable  which  has  been  published  by  this  Soeiety,  On  the 
Geological  fetxheres  of  the  North^Eastem  Counties  of  Ireland^ — 
fvom  the  notes  of  Dr  Barger ;  with  an  introduction  and  remarks, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Conybeare.  It  explains  very  clearly  the  struc- 
ture of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Basaltic  districts  in  Europe  i 
and  establishes  the  identity  of  some  of  the  strata  in  the  north 
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of  lFeknd»  wkh  those  of  ibe  eastern  part  of  England,  and  of 
some  other  countries.  The  paper  is  illustrated  by  two  instruct 
tife  maps^  and  l^  a  very  interesting  series  of  sectional  views  for 
JDore  than  fifty  nules  along  the  Basaltic  coast,  with  observationa 
bv  Mr  Conybeare,  and  Mr  BuckJand,  Reader  in  Mioeralogy  at 
Oxford ;  the  former  of  whom  appears  tp  have  discharged  the 
doiy  of  editor  of  Dr  Berger's  papers,  with  the  greatest  jadg« 
msnt  and  (^ndour. 

The  portion  of  IrcJand  which  is  here  described,  includes  the 
ooonties  of  Deny,  Antrim,  Armagh  and  Down,  with  parts  of 
Tyn»e  and  Lowtli,  and  is  marked  by  three  distinct  groups  or 
^fitems  of  moiintaias. — 1,  The  Southern  portion  of  the  distrid: 
OQQ^istB  principally  <rf*  those  of  Mourne,  in  the  county  of  Down, 
of  which  the  highest  summit,  Slieve  Donard,  is  2654  feet  abow. 
theses.^  The  prevailing  rock  is  granite;  but  some  lesser  elevations 
on  the  north  and  east  of  the  Mourne  mountains,  are  primitive 
hornblende  and  greenstone ;  and  to  the  north  and  north-w^st, 
a  still  lower  <;hain,  principally  of  greywacke  and  grey  wacke  slate, 
detaches  this  group  from  the  Basaltic  tract  hereafter  mentioned. 
—2.  The  second  group,  is  situate  above  30  miles  N.  W.  of  the 
first,  principally  in  tjie  county  qf  Derry.  Sawell,  the  highest 
summit,  is  2557  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  the  extensive  tract  a* 
round  it  is  wholly  primitive,  mica-slate  constituting  almost  ex- 
dusivdy  nine-tenths  of  the  district. — 3.  The  third  system  com- 
prehends two  chains  of  hills,  bounding  on  the  E^  and  W.  the 
valley  through  which  the  river  Ban  flows  from  Loughneagh  to 
the  ocean ;  it  is  formed  entirely  pf  an  enormous  platform  of 
basalt,  from  beneath  which,  at  an  interval  of  30  mil^s  from  the 
primitive  country,  mica-slate  again  emerges  at  the  N.  E.  angle , 
of  the  county  of  Antrim. — The  exact  correspondence  between 
the  structure  of  the  portion  of  Ireland  here  described,  and  the 
opposite  parts  of  Scotland,  which  is  illustrated  in  the  papers  by 
a  coloured  geological  sketch,  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  former  con- 
tinuity of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  coasts. 

The  primitive  districts  of  Mourne  and  Londonderry,  are  de- 
scribed in  the  paper,  and  the  topographical  distribution  of  the 
primary  and  intermediate  rocks  is  given  ;  but  their  boundaries 
are  not  minutely  traced ;  and  it  is  from  the  3d,  or  Basaltic  coun- 
try above  mentioned,  that  the  memoir  principally  derives  its  in? 
^est.  The  surface  of  this  tract  appears  to  form  a  sort  of  basin, 
^itk  its  k>we^  point  near  the  centre  of  the  trough  or  valley  of 
Ban;  the  hills  presenting  abrupt  declivities  to  the  east,  north,  and 
^C8t,  but  sloping  gendy  inwards  in  every  direction.  The  sun^- 
mits  within  this  area  are  in  general  detached  and  distinct:  Knock- 
lead,  the  highest  point  at  the  north  of  the  eastern  range,  is  1820 
m  above  the  sea^  and  Divis  on  the  souths  1475  feet.    In  the 
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we^ern  chain,  Craignafihook,  at  the  southern  extremity,  k  1^# 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  Benyayenagh,  the  extreme  mountain  on 
Ifce  north,  1 1 1^.  The  whole  surface  of  the  district  is  coTered 
wkh  a  vast  stratified  mass  of  Basalt,  about  54*0  feet  in  average 
fbtckness,  and  not  less  than  600  square  English  miles  in  extent. 
Ihe  strata  upon  which  this  mass  reposes,  agree  precisely  with 
aome  of  those  which  are  feund  lEnmediately  above  the  coal^*  to^a 
great  extent,  in  the  south  and  east  counties  of  England;  but  tlifdae 
in  Ireland  do  not  reach  beyond  the  verge  of  the  Basaltic  mass^ 
hj  which  they  seem  to  have  been  protect^  &om  the  agents  tbat 
bave  removed  them  in  other  situations.  >  The  whole  series  is 
traversed  by  numerous  dikes  of  trap*  The  rocks  of  the  severs^ 
districts  described  in  this  paper,  succeed  each  other  in  the  fol- 
iowtng  order,  beginning  with  the  lowest- — 


Viz. 

11.  Limestone,  lying  under,   or 

!•  Granite* 

associated  with. 

5.  Mica-slate. 

12.  Coal  formation. 

3.  Primitive  limestone. ' 

13.  Red  and  variegated  sandstone^ 

4.  Primitive  Trap. 

red  and  variegated  marl. 

5.  Porphyry. 

containing  gypsum. 

6.  Syenite. 

14-.  Lyas  (or  lias). 

7.  Greywacke. 

15.  Green  sand  or  mulattoe  stone. 

8.  Transition  limestone. 

16.  Chalk,  the  white  limestone  of 

S.  Trap. 

the  north  of  Ireland. 

10.  Old  red  sandstone. 

17.  Basaltic  formations. 

18.  Alluvial  depositions. 

The  rock  most  widely  distributed  in  the  primary  country  is 
»  No.  2,  which  is  in  some  places  succeeded  imme- 
i  sandstone,  No.  10  or  13;  the  former  of  these  num- 
ET,  according  to  Dr  Berger,  to  alternate,  in  some 
\  greywacke.     The  limestone.  No.  1  i,  is  of  great 
tne  focal  geology  of  Ireland,  as  it  appears  to  con- 
ctitute  a  portion  of  the  great  calcareous  formation,  which  may 
be  traced  from  Dublin,  through  several  of  the  midland  counties, 
and  to  be  the  rock  upon  which  the  great  coal  districts  of  Kilken- 
ny and  Lough- Allen,  as  well  as  tlfose  of  Dungannon  and  Coal 
Island,  described  in  this  paper,  are  found  to  repose.*     The 


e,  of  considerable  iipportance,  occurs  at  p.  159,  wlier^ 
jntions,  that  all  th§  poal  in  Ireland  to  tiie  north  of  a 
•ough  Lough- Allen,  from  the  east  to  the  western  coast, 
but  to  the  south  Cannel  coal — the  latter  being  evident- 
I  signify  Kilkenny  coal,  a  substance  perfectly  distinct, 
ifi  no  bitumen.        '        *  '  *' 
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coal  strata.  No.  i%  occur  in  two  detaclied  positions,  one  in  Tjv 
rone,  to  the  south-west  of  the  Basaltic  district,  the  other  at  Bal- 
lycastle  on  the  north-east  coast.  Several  beds  of  coal  have  been 
discovered  in  Tyrone ;  but  the  works  are  not  carried  on  with 
spirit.  The  Ballycastk  coUtery,  also,  is  badly  managed,  and 
was  formerly  much  more  productive  than  of  late.  The  coal 
there  is  bituminous. 

The  next  five  formations,  from  No.  1 3  to  1 7,  possess  altogether  a 
thickness  of  from  800  to  1000  feet;  the  whole  system  appearing, 
at  the  north-east  and  south-west  extremities,  to  repose  on  the  coal 
formation.     The  sandstone,  No.  18,  is  in  every  instance  below 
the  Lyas :  it  seems,  however,  to  alternate  with  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding numbers,  and  to  agree  in  part  with  the  sandstone  of  the 
English  coal  formation  i — in  part  with  some  of  the  beds  of  the 
rock-marl :  But  the  arrangement  of  the  sandstone  formations  fa 
the  north- east  of  Ireland,  is  a  problem  of  considerable  difficulty, 
and  the  correct  position  of  Nos.  1 0. 8&  1 3.  is  still  to  be  determined. 
The  numerous  beds  of  coarse  Oolites,  which  in  England  in  ^ 
neral  occur  below  the  lyas  and  greensand,  are  entirely  wanting 
in  Ireland :  But  this  is  the  case  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lime- Regis  in  Dorsetshire,  which  place  affords  an  ex,act  coun- 
terpart of  the  Irish  series  here  described.    No.  H,  the  Lyas  (or 
Lias)  formation,  consists  of  beds  of  slate-clay,  alternating  with 
thin  seams  of  a  blue  argillaceous  limestone ;  distinguished  by 
its  containing,  in  abundance,  ammonites,  gryphites,  and  the  re- 
mains of  pentacrinites.     The  thickness  of  the  lyas  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  has  not  been  ascertained  : — near  Glenarm  it  exceeds 
100  feet      No.  15,  the  Green  Sandstone^  or  Mulattoe  of  the 
county  of  Antrim,  is  an  arenaceous  stone,  containing  9-lOths  of 
a  calcareous  cement,  which,  after  treatment  by  acias,  leaves  a 
greenish  ehloritic  earth:  It  holds  the  same  relative  place  ott 
every  side  of  the  Basaltic  area,  and  agrees  precisely  with  the 
bed  which  is  found  almost  universally  in  England,  immediately 
below  the  chalk — the  organic  remains  also  being  the  same  in 
both.     The  lyas  and  green  sandstone  are  seldom  wanting  in 
the  series.    No.  16.  The  great  compactness  of  the  wA//^ //W^/owe 
of  Antnm,  and  the  occurrence  in  it  of  the  Cornu  Ammonis,  were 
supposed  to  distinguish  this  bed  from  the  English  chalk ;  but 
the  lower  cfaalk*beds  in  the  isles  of  Wight  and  Purbeck  corre- 
spond with  it  precisely,  being  equally  hard,  containing  the  same 
fossils,  and  occupying  a  similar  position   ove^  the  greensand- 
rock.    The  thickness  of  the  chalk,  however,  which  in  England, 
often  extends  to  800  feet,  does  not  in  Ireland  exceed  300.    It  is 
traversed  by  flinty  nodules  in  horizontal  strata,  which  cease  in 
the  lowest  beds.    Immediately  above  the  chalk,  there  occurs  a 
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oonfbsed  ftssembtag^  bf  flinty  noduies,  the  reihains  |^haps  of 
superior  beds  of  the  ebalk  formation,  coloured  red  by  the  ocinre^ 
ous  bole  in  which  they  lie.    The  position  of  the  cludk,  and  its 
relation  to  the  adjoining  strata,   are  beautifiany  exhibited   ^ 
Knocklead,  an  insulated  mountain  near.  Ballycastle,  where  th^ 
ebaJk  strata^  by  their  intersection  witb  the  conical  durfac«  ^  the 
billy  form  a  sort  of  zone,  completely  encirding  its  middJe  re^ 
gion ;  and,  after  interruption  by  a  deep  valley,  are  resumed  ex- 
actfy  in  some  plane  in  the  slope  of  an  opposite  mountain.     The 
greatest  height  or  upper  limit  of  the  chalk  is  on  SUeve-Oal- 
Kon,  about  1466  feet  above  the  sea.     The  chalk  itself  which  it 
frequently  traversed  by  basaltic  dikes,  often  (but,  it  would  ae^nfii^ 
not  universally)  undergoes  a  remarkable  alteration  near  the  snr^ 
faces  of  contact.   The  change  sometimes  extends  eight  or  ten  leet 
from  the  wall  of  the  dike,  being  at  that  point  greatest,  and 
thence  graduaHy  decreasing.   The  extreme  efifect  presents  a  dark 
brown  crystalline  Ihnestone,  the  crystals  running  in  flakes  aa 
large  as  those  of  coarse  primitive  limestone.     This  altered  chalk 
is  highly  phosphorescent  when  subjected  to  heat.     The  ftintd 
which  it  contains  usually  assume  a  grey  yellowish  colour. 

No.  18.  Trap. — The  rocks  which  constitute  the  formatrm  to 
which  this  term  is  here  applied,  are  basalt,  greenstone,  greystone^ 
elink-stone  porphyry,  bole  or  red-ochre,  wacke,  (which  is  very 
rare),  and  woodcoal.  The  greatest  thickness  of  the  mass  is,  in  the 
eastern  chain  of  hills,  9^^  feet ;  in  the  western  chain  1 145.  The 
intermediate  rocks  between  the  coal  formation,  No.  12,  and  the 
basalt,  are  wholly  wanting  in  some  places,  as  at  Ballycastle^ 
where  the  latter  rock  is  placed  immediately  over  the  coal  strata^ 
But  the  whole  series  above  enumerated,  from  No.  1 2  to  1 7,  may  be 
examined  with  great  advantage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast^ 
where  all  its  members  occur.  The  prevailing  rock  within  this 
district  is  tabular  basalt,  which  occupies  nine-tenths  of  the  whole 
area.  The  adumnar  strata  seem  to  occur  principaUy  towards 
the  northern  boundary ;  and  besides  the  well  known  cliffs  at  the 
Giant^s  Causeway,  and  the  adjoining  coast,  *  of  which  the  prin^ 


*  *  The  neighbourhood  of  the  Causeway, '  Messrs  Conybeare  and 
Buckland  say,  *  with  all  its  remarkable  features, — its  superb  storied 

*  fa<;ades,  distinguished  by  a  double  order  of  columns, — its  whin 

*  dikes,  and  its  caverns,  has  been  so  fully  and  ably  described  by  Dr* 
*.  Richardson,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  that  they  are  al- 

*  ready  familiar  to  every  reader  interested  in  such  subjects.  *  Mif 
Hamilton's  *  Letters  on  the  coast  of  Antrim'  are  also  referred  to,  vot 
uams  of  high  and  just  eulpgium.    pp.  212.  207. 
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fipftt  bed  is  54  feet  in  tbickneMf  aiid  •  second  44,  simikr  atraU 
are  mentioned  as  occurring  at  several  other  places ;  one  of  which, 
named  CraigabuiUart  is  very  remarkable.  At  Fairhead  and 
Crossbill,  the  columns,  which  Dr  Berger  states  to  consist  of 
greenstone,  highly  crystallized, 

— ^  are  destitute  of  the  regular  articulations  and  neatness  of  form 
which  distinguish  the  basaltic  pillars  of  the  Causeway ;  they  form  e-> 
normous  prismatic  masses,  often  quadrilateral ;  and  these  latter  ap-  . 
pear  to  be  formed  of  a  congeries  of  smaller  prisms,  aggregated  in 
a  manner  which  brings  to  mind  the  clustered  assemblage  of  shafts, 
forming  a  Gothic  column.  The  greatest  length  of  these  columns  is 
not  less  than  250  feet. — Slievemish,  a  remarkable  mountain,  which 
lies  like  a  colossal  landmark  in  the  middle  of  the  county,  is,  from  its 
basis  to  its  summit,  composed  entirely  of  greenstone^  thus  forming  a 
mass  of  900  feet  in  thickness.  *     p.  184-5. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  miscellaneous  features  of  the  Ba« 
saltic  district,  is  an  area  of  about  four  English  miles  in  extent,  on 
the  north-west  of  Belfast,  over  which  numerous  smaU  hills  are 
scattered ;  one  of  them,  called  Sandii^braej  being  737  feet  in  height 
above  the  sea.  These  hills  are  all  comparatively  low  hummocks, 
strongiy  contrasted  with  the  basaltic  ridges  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  are  composed  principally  of  clay  porphyry,  wita* 
black  pitch-stone  and  pearl-stone  porphyries,  in  smaller  quan-» 
tity : — but  their  geological  rdations  are  not  yet  ascertained. 

The  Whin-^kes  of  this  district,  we  shall  find,  are  the  subject 
of  a  separate  paper  in  tbis  volume,  by  Dr  Berger :  But  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary,  that  of  Carrick  Mawr,  is  described  by 
Messrs  Conybeare  and  Buckland.  The  mass  of  this,  project*-^ 
iDg  rock  consists  of  a  central  line  formed  by  the  dike  itself,  wi^b 
adhering  portions  (tf  slaty-clay  (of  the  coal  strata),  which  has 
been  brought  to  the  state  of  flinty-slate,  evidently  by  the  con- 
tiguity of  uie  basalt.  The  adjacent  sandstone  is  also  indurated. 
But  uie  most  remarkable  change  is  visible  in  the  coal  itself^ 
which  is  cut  by  the  dike  at  the  distance  of  500  yards  inland  from, 
the  cliff,  and  is  altered  by  it  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
place  of  contact  j  *  being  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  cindeijj  which. 
<  can  be  employed  only  for  burning  lime. ' 

Kenbaan,  a  remarkable  promontory  on  the  Basaltic  coasts 
has  obviously  been  the  scene  of  great  convulsion  and  derange- 
ment We  have  not  room  for  the  detail ;  but  the  main  facta 
are,  that  the  beds  of  chalk  are  very  much  contorted  ;  that  de- 
tached masses  of  debris,  composed  of  chalk,  fragments  of  fliigt 
and  basalt,  are  found  high  up  on  the  Basaltic  cliff;  and  that  the 
eoorse  of  .an  enormous  whin-dike  can  be  traced  through  the 
pt^omontory^  as  well  as  in  the  opposite  shore  of  R^thlin  Island^ 
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where  three  dikes,  of  very  peculiar  characterj  are  visible  withinr 
the  space  of  90  feet.  :|: 

A  remarkable  rock  at  Portrush  had  been  considered  as  a  va- 
fiety  of  basalt ;  exhibiting  the  conclusive  fact  of  an  impression 
of  Cornu  Ammonis  existing  in  that  substance.  The  rock  in 
qitiestront  however,  is  fiinty- slate,  exactly. similar  to  the  indurat- 
ed clay  at  Carrick  Mawr  ;  and  the  impressions  are  precisely 
the  same  with  those  in  the  slate-clay  uQder  the  chalk  near  Bal- 
intoy.  Messrs  Conybeare  and  Buckland  were  therefore  con- 
vinced, that  the  supposed  basalt  was  no  other  than  the  slate- 
clay  of  the  Lyas  formation,  in  an  indurated  state;  the  change 
having  been  produced,  as  Mr  Playfair  had  conjectured,  by  the 
adjoining  mass  of  whin. 

The  next  paper.  On  the  Dikes  pf  the  North  of  Lelaiid^  by 


%  In  this  place  Mr  Conybeare,  *  deslring> '  as  he  states,  *  to  keep 

*  the  description  of  facts  distinct  from  conclusions  merely  specula- 

*  tive, '  has  subjoined,  in  a  very  well  written  and  temperate  note, 
(the  whole  of  which  deserves  attention),  the  views  which  he  has  been 
led  to  form  on  the  origin  of  basalt,  and  of  the  other*  rocks  usually 

.associated  under  the  general  name  of  floetz  trap, — and  *  the  convic- 

*  tion  which  this  spot  first  impressed  upon  his  mind,*  respecting 
the  igneous  origin  of  such  formations.  We  shall  imitate  this  cau-  ' 
tion,  and  give  his  remarks  in  a  distinct  form  from  the  text*  He  first 
states  the  general  evidence,  both  negative  and  positive,  by  whidi  he 
conceives  the  trap  rocks  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  undoubted 
igneous  origin ;  and,  after  forcibly  recapitulating  the  extraordinary 
appearances  at  Kenbaan,  continues  thus. — *  It  seems  impossible  to 

*  conceive  appearances  more  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  hypo- 

*  thesis,  that  the  basalt  was  deposited  regularly  above  the  chalky 

*  from  a  state  of  aqueous  solution.     On  the  other  hand,  were  we  to 

*  imagine  a  ^priori  the  phenomena  which  would  probably  result  from. 

*  the  eruption  of  a  current  of  ignited  lava  from  beneath  the  chalk, 

*  and  its  subsequent  diffusion  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  chalk« 

*  while  the  whole  was  submerged  beneath  the  sea,  and  under  a  con-% 

*  siderable  pressure,  they  would  exactly  accord  with  those  which 
^  we  may  actually  observe  at  Kenbaan. — To  the  same  purpose,  the 

*  changes  effected  by  whin-dikes  of  this  district  on  the  rocks  they 

*  traverse,  might  be  cited Hence,  if  it  be  allowable  to  specu- 

*  late  on  subjects  so  remote  from  actual  observation,  I  would  infer^ 

*  that  the  hypothesis  which  ascribes  the  formation  of  the  floetz-trap- 

*  rocks  to  submarii^e  volcanoes,  which  were  active  at  a  very  remote 
^  period,  before  the  seas  and  continents  had  assumed  their  present 

*  relative  levels  is  both  in  itself  more  consistent,  and,  in  its  applica^ 
*'  tion  to  the  actual  phenomena,  more  satisfactory,  than  any  Qtljy8r%  * 
p.  208.  . 
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Dr  Berger,  is  property  a  slippleineiit  to  the  last.  These  c(3ce# 
(or  veins,  for  such  in  (act  they  are)  have  hitherto  beeA  obsenr* 
all  according  to  Dr  Derger's  inrormation,  in  the  northern  parte 
of  Ireland  boW;  wliere  they  ocoor,  or  are  visible,  principally 
upon  the  aa»*aiiore:  Those  of  Donegal*  however,  are  15  mile* 
from  the  coasts  They  are  found  at  various  heights  above  the 
sea ;  (he  highest  at  an  devation  of  2S20  feet.  They  are  com^ 
monly  in  groups,  several  being  found  within  a  short  distanced 
of  each  Other ;  and  ^heir.  direction  in  general  is  about  N.  W^ 
and  &  E.  Of  31,  a  list  of  which  is  given,  24  bear  betweea 
1^0^  and  ecr  west  of  north.  They  out  the  planes  of  the  stra^ 
ta  at  very  eonsid^able  angles,  and  intersect  the  veins  and  loh^ 
gitudinal  valleys  of  the  country,  which  last,  Dr  Berger  states^* 
are  generally  parallel  to  the  veins.  They  vary  in  width  from  » 
few  inches,  to  several  hundred  feet,  but  the  'latter  dimensiona* 
are  very  rare  i  and  the  width  seetns  to  be  muformly  less  in  the 
prionitive,  than  in  the  secondary  rocks.  Of  62  dikes,  S8  in  pri^ 
mitive  rocks  were,  on  an  average,  9  feet  widei  the  remaining  ^4^ 
i»  the  secondary,  24  fec^  From  the  decay  of  the  adjoining  sub* 
stances,  ibey  are  Aequently  Idt  standmg  like  wain,  detached* 
fren  the  adlaining  rooEs :  one  near  the  Giant's  Causeway  thua 
,  jnitiiig  out  372  feet  into  the  sea.  Their  depth  is  quite  unknown  f 
and  in  na  instance  is  there  any  appearance  of  convergence  in 
the  sidea  as  they  descend,  nor  do  they  swell  into  larger  masseSf 
or  send  off  small  braadhes,  after  the  manner  of  ordinary  veins« 
There  is  not  much  variety  in  ibeir  composition;  trap  (basalt  ?), 
greenstone,  lydian  stone  and  flinty  slate,  in  the  proportion  oC 
the  order  here  enumerated,  being  the  substances  of  which  they 
consist.  They  traverse  rocks  of  ^very  class,  from  mica^^late 
(we  believe  from  granite)  to  the  chalk  i  and  Dr  Berger  states^* 
that  thejr  cut  through  even  the  basalt,  at  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
and  in  some  othef  places.  The  principal  effects  of  induratbai 
&c.  which  they  produce  on  the  adjoinix^  substances,  liave  beea 
already  mentioned*  In  their  internal  structure  the  dikes  are 
not  laminated  like  metallic  vems,  but '  formed  either  of  a  num^ 

*  ber  of  diminutive  pillars  aggregated  together,  or  of  liicmboidd 

*  pieces  piled  one  upon  another,  like  blocks  of  masonry^  tbo 
'  long  axes  of  these  figures  ii|  eitlier  case^  lying  transversely  and 
'  perpendicularly  to  the  walls  of  the. dike.'  The  subi^nce  of 
the  dike  is  not  continuous  with  the  wa^,  nor  does  it  partake  of 
the  same  ooasposition^  but  hme  is  sometimes  found  in  consider^ 
able  quantitv  in  those  iliar  traverse  calcareous  rocks* 

Tl)e  paralldism  and  oniformity  of  structure  in  the  veins  above 
describ^y  seem  to  show  that  they  are  all  of  contemporaneoua 
formation :     But  Dr  Berger  considers  tlw  !P^f^^flf  dikes  ^ 

vox.  XXIX.  NO.  57.  f 
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DoDi^I  as  belongii)^  to  a  distinct  class  from  those  composed  of 
basalt.  The  former  are  paratiel  to  the  metallic  veins,  and  are 
probably  intersected  by  the  basaltic  dikes. 

To  this  paper  is  subjoined  an  account  of  the  Teins  or  dikea 
of  lava^  in  the  cliffs  of  Monte  Somma,  near  Vesuvios,  from  the 
papers  of  the  late  Reverend  George  Graydon,  an  observer  with 
whose  fidelity  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  being  acquainted. 
Somma,  it  is  weH  known,  is  to  all  appearance  the  remnant  of  an 
antient  volcano,  the  top  of  which  formerly  stood  high  above  the 
present  cone  of  Vesuvius,  but  sank  into  the  bowels  of  the  moun* 
tain  at  some  remote  period  of  antiquity,  leaving  an  abrupt  cliff, 
of  great  height,  which  now  surrounds  the  base  of  the  existing 
cone  The  face  of  this  precipice,  at  right  angles  to  the  exter- 
nal slope  of  Somma,  is  composed  of  about  SO  successive  beds  of 
lavB,  interstratified  with  scoriae,  and  is  intersected  firom' top  ta 
bottom  by  dikes,  perpendicular  and  inclined  in  all  directions, 
which  have  evidently  been  cracks  in  the  crust  of  the  mountain, 
into  which  the  subseauent  lavas  have  been  forcibly  injected. 
The  analogy  between  l»ese  veins  of  lava,  and  die  dikes  on  tbe^ 
coast  of  Antrim  is  exceedingly  striking  $  and  this  restmUance- 
is  ascribed  by  Mr  Graydon,  to  the  operation  at  both  (daces  of 
volcanic  i^ncv.  The  observations  oi  M.  Brieslak  accord  vntk . 
those  of  Mr  Graydon ;  and  our  readers  wiU  not  fail  to  percdve 
the  coincidence  between  the  descriptions  we  have  just  given,^  and 
those  which  Sir  James  Hall  has  detailed  in  his  well  known  pa*^ 

Eers  on  whinstone  and  lava,  and  on  the  eflfects  of  heat  modined 
y  compression. .  This  concurrence  of  three  several  observers, 
is  quite  sufficient  to  establish  the  perfect  similarity  in  the  ap* 
pearances,  if  not  the  identity  as  to  their  cfiuse,  of  the  lava  dikes^ 
of  Somma,  and  the  lohin  dikes  of  the  coast  of  Ireland. 

Some  Observations  on  a  Bed  of  Trap  occurring  in  the  Colliery 
o^  Bireh'Hillf  near  Walsall  in  &qffbrdshire^  by  Arthur  Aikin, 
Esq.,  Sec  Geol.  Soc — Tiiis  paper  is  drawn  up  with  great  judg- 
ment  and  precision ;  and  describes  some  very  interesting  facts,^ 
which  lead  to  inferences  of  the  same  tendency  with  those  we 
have  just  given  an  account  o£    The  coal-fieul  of  Birch-hill^ 
which  is  a  part  of  the  great  coal  district  of  Sta£brdshire,  ii 
bounded  on  the  south  by  a  low  ridge,  consisting  of  greenstone, 
named  the  Green^rock-fault.    In  smking  a  pit,  about  100  yardr 
to  the  north  of  this  green-rock,  there  was  found,  at  190  feet 
frmn  the  surface,  a  bed  of  greenstone,  12  feet  in  thicknew^' 
which  was  cut  entirely  through.    The  coal,  and  all  the  bedsf. 
have,  in  general,  an  uniform  rise  of  about  6^  to  the  south ;  but, 
as  tlMey  approach  the  Green-^rock^  they  are  all  thrown  up,  at  aof 
•qgle  so  raf^dly  incireasing,  as^  in  the  space  ol  100  ywd%  to*. 
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amount  io  S5^  None  of  the  beds  are  known  to  vary  in  thidc- 
ness,  except  the  Trap,  which,  in  the  pits  nearest  to  the  Green^^ 
rock^  is  ^4  feet  thiclc,  but  decreases  to  12  feet,  at  the  pit  above 
mentioned ;  and  is  wholly  wanting  at  a  third  pit,  still  further 
to  the  north.  The  substances  that  occur  in  the  immediate 
neigfabooriiood  of  this  trap,  are  sandstone,  slaty  clay,  and  com*' 
mon  bituminous  coal,  wbidi,  in  all  other  parts  of  this  colliery^ 
exhibit  the  usual  characters ;  but,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  green- 
stone bed,  the  two  rocks  first  mentioned  are  indurated ;  and 
the  coal, 

— *  where  covered  by  the  greenstone,  has  a  shining,  somewhat^ 
iridescent  lustre;  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  bitumen,  and,  when 
put  in  the  fire,  bums  ra^ndly  like  a  common  cinder,  differing  ma- 
terially, in  this  respect,  from  the  culm  of  South  Wales,  or  the  blind, 
coal  of  Kilkenny. ' 

*  Hence, '  says  Mr  Aikin,  at  the  close  of  his  description,  *  it 
appears  that  the  Birch-hill  colliery  presents  the  following  impor- 
tant fiicts.  Firstf  the  existence  of  a  bed  of  greenstone  inter- 
posed between  the  usual. strata  of  the  coal  formation,  but  not 
coextensive  witli  them ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  coal  and  bitumi- 
nous shale,  where  they  are  covered  by  the  greenstone,  but  protected 
from  actual  contact  uoUh  it  by  an  induiated  sandstone^  a  yard  in  thick' 
nessy  differ  materially  in  many  respects,  but  chiefly  in  being  deprived- 
oS  bitumen,  from  those  parts  of  the  same  beds  where  they  are  not 
covered  by  the  greenstone.  The  works  have  not,  indeed,  been  suf- 
ficiently opened,  to  demonstrate  that  the  changes  just  mentioned  aro 
strictly  coextensive  with  the  greenstone  ;  yet  I  think  we  may  infer, 
by  fair  analogy,  that  such  is  the  case ;  and  that  the  greenstone  is 
necessarily  concerned  in  bringing  about  these  changes. '    p.  257. 

Mr  Aikin  was  at  first  disposed  to  think,  that  the  greenstone 
above  described,  was,  in  reality,  part  of  a  bed  conformable 
with  the  coal  strata  $  but  the  facts  which  he  has  stated,  soon  led^ 
him  to  a  contrary  opinion ; — and,  *  upon  the  whole, '  he  con- 
dudes,  '  I  am  inclined  to  consider  the  green-rock-fault  as  a  fissure 
in  the  coal-field,  filled  up  by  greenstone  ;  and  the  supposed  green- 
stone bed  as  a  wedge-shaped  (lateral)  prolongation  of  the  same. 
With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  this  and  similar  fissures  have  been 
filled,  whether  by  deposition  of  the  constituents  of  greenstone  from 
solution  or  suspension  in  a  superincumbent  aqueous  fluid,  or  by  the 
bmrsting  from  below  upwards  of  earthy  matter,  either  melted  or  in 
the  state  of.  boiling  hot  mud,  like  the  mud  volcmioes  of  Mexico,  an4 
of  the  Island  of  Tamar  in  the  sea  of  Asof,  I  shall  not  pretend  t^ 
decide.' 

ITie  place  which  is  the  subject  of  this  very  interesting  com- 
pmnicationy  is  one  of  those  that  we  think  would  justify,  what  ia 
I  formor  article  we  have  ventured  to-  suggest  to  the  Geologiaaf 
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Society,  tbe  applicatioii  of  Experiment,  Very  Ihdfe  dottfat  m-^ 
deed  can  remain  as  to  the  ▼alidkv  of  the  conelusioDa  wjiich 
Sir  Aikin,  and  even,  as  he  states,  *lhe  mmers  tfaemaetvcs^ '  liave 
deduced  from  the  appefrrances  which  he  so  well  describesu  But 
it  would  remove  all  possibility  of  cuvrl,  as  to  these  knpoi*taBi 
Jtiferencesy  if  the  bed  of  greenstone  wer^  tri^eJ  rnto  aettud  coeh 
t!inuity  with  the  green  rock^  and  the  f  ektions  of  the  latter  ex« 
plored  to  some  distance  from  the  coat  strata. 

In  addition  to  the  light  wWeh  h  thrown  opon  the  inrmediate 
<>bjeot  of  inquiry  by  the  facts  here  stated,  this  paper  tends  to 
filustrate  the  probable  relations  of  those  detached  hilh  of  basaltt 
^eenstone,  syenite,  whd  other  sfmitar  rocks,  which  are  found 
in  the  mterior  oF  England  ;  inchiding  the  vrekin  of  Shropshire^ 
which  is  the  subject  of  a  former  vakable  commvnication  of  Mr 
Aikin,  (Geol.  Trans.  I.  p.  191.)  Tbe  hills  near  Dudley  and 
Bilston,  from  one  of  which  the  basalt  well  known  under  the 
denomination  of  Roxscfey  rag  is  obtarned,  as  well  as  those  of 
Mountsoviell  in  Leicestershire,  have  been  supposed  to  form  what 
AVerner  would  have  denominated  •  overlying  masses  ^  above  the 
adjoining  strata ;  |  but  it  may  deserve  int^iry,  whether  they  da 
tiot,  like  the  green  rock  of  Birch- hi II  colliery,  break  through  the 
adjoining  strata  from  below,  and  retain  a  connexion  with  infe- 
tior  masses  of  the  same  composition  with  themselves: — and  per- 
haps, whether  even  the  apparently  conformable  beds  of  green- 
atone  that  occur  in  the  coal  districts  of  Scotland,  and  some  o^ 
ther  countries,  may  not,  in  certain  cases,  be  really  branchesn 
Kke  that  of  the  Birch^hiil  colliery^  from  more  considerable  ac-* 
cumulations  in  their  vicinity.  The  double  occurrence  of  tbe 
same  substance,,  in  forms  so  dissimilar  as  that  of  a  regular  stra^ 
turn  in  the  cod  formation^  and  of  the  dikes  or  overlying  masses 
of  the  fioctzf  trap,  would  form,  under  a«y  theoretic  view  of  the 
subject,  a  difficulty  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  explain  ;  andu 
Wore  the  explanation  be  attempted,  the  nature  of  the  facta^ 
should  be  thoroughly  ascertained. 

A  Qeohgieal  De^riptrcm  of  Glen  Tiltf  by  John  M'CuIIoch^ 
M.  D.  President  of  the  Geological  Society,  &c.  &c.— Tbe  TiJt 
Js  a  branch  of  the  river  Tay,  which  rises  in  the  north-«att  of 
Perthshire,  and  holds  a  course  nearly  rectilinear  for  about  15 
miles  to  the  south*west.  The  appearances^  displayed  along  k9 
banks,  are  well  known  to  have  afforded  one  of  the  original  argu^ 
inents  by  which  Dr  Hutton  supported  his  theory  of  the  iwidlratl* 
fied  rocks  i  and  the  Gten  in  which  they  occur  has  thence  acquir- 
ed, Dr  M^CuDoch  justly  observes,,  a  sort  of  classical  celfebrity, 
independent  of  the  interest  which  is  excited  by  the  intricate  dla^ 

■  ■■  •  ■   ■ " •-  *^. .■'■•■  'f  111 
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'positiam  of  hs  todcs.  We  may  add,  that  tljese  appe^ances  be- 
•iong  to  a  class  of  phenomena  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  continental  geoh  gists,  and  to  have  been  brougkt 
linto  notice  by  the  sagacity  of  Dr  Hut  ton,  and  by  the  eloqaest 
iflustrator  of  his  theory.  The  general  statement  of  these  ap- 
f>e»rances  is  well  given  in  a  summary^  under  die  form  of  detach* 
•ed  propositions,  with  ivbich  Dr  M'Culiocb  ooockdes  the  detajl 
-of  his  descriprions. 

^  The  course  ctf  t!heTilt  may  therefore  !>€  considered  as  ^u»ded 
>dn  one  side  by  the  outer  edge  of  the  granite  mass  of  the  GrampiauB, 
tand  on  the  olh^  by  the  primary  rocks  which  follow,  and  are  super- 
imposed on  it.  These  rocks  consist  of  an  alternation  of  limestone, 
«chist,  and  iguartz  rocks.  The  bed  of  ihe  river  is  cut  upon  the  line 
of  contact  of  these  two  separate  classes  of  rock,  lying  upon  the  sur- 
iface  of  the  gr^fiite,  and  against  the  elevated  edges  of  the  stratified 
j-ocks.  Its  action  has  in  various  instances  exposed  the  junction  of 
the  granite  with  the  stratified  locks ;  and  th^e  exposed  parts  are  the 
confused  mixtures  in  the  bed  af  the  river  which  have  already  been 
described.  Although  the  river  follows  the  line  of  junction  in  a  ge  • 
jieral  view,  it^does  not  follow  it  so  accurately  :as  always  to  keep  the 
•granite  on  its  xight  bank,  and  the  stratified  rocks  en  the  left.  For 
thisieason,  fhe  stratified  rocks  are  sometimes  seen  crossing  to  the 
jight  bank,  and  even^ascending  hjgh  up  on  the  right  side  of  the  hillt: 
The  granite  also  crosses  to  the  left  in  .a  few  cases ;  but  as  it  rises  u^ 
^er  the  stratified  rocks,  it  is  not  found  in  Xhe  hilL  The  sectiona 
n^rhich  are  given,  illustrate  this  ^variation,  and  explaih  its  cause.  The 
'apparent  alternation  of  the  granke  with  the  stratified  rocks,  is  also 
^explained  by  attending  to  this  arrangement  The  granite  jnasse8> 
cwhich  extend  .beyond  the  general  surface  oi  the  rgranite,  and  are 
ibund  in  the^bed  of  the  river,  do  not  run  to  any  extent  througli 
rtfae  mass  of  the  strata.  Jt  is  therefore  probable  that  they  are  not 
tveins,  but  simpty  irregularities  .of  the  granite.  The  junctions  of 
.granite  in  the  Tilt  are  not  therefore  the  transit  of  independeat 
granite  yeins  like  those  of  Portsoy  or  Rona,  but  the  interrupt- 
#ed  portions  of  a  x^ontinued  line  of  junction  between  a  great  sur- 
iace  of  stratified  rocks,  and  an  equally  extensive  but  irregular  sur- 
^Sslcq  of  granite.  Wherever  this  junction  is  found,  a  complicated  sub- 
<stan£e  isjseen,  and  small  veii^  of  granite  are  observed  penetrating 
4he  steatified  rocks.  In  these  places  of  junction,  the  granite  becomes 
i«o  intimately  mixed  with  the iiraestone  as  to  alter  its  character;  and 
^wherever  the  granite  is  in  .contact  both  with  schist  and  limestone,  ^ 
similar  mixture  and  transition  between  these  two  i^ubstances  takes 
place.  In  all  other  cases,  the  schistose  and  calcareous  rocks  pre- 
serve both  their  regular  disposition,  and  their  ordinary  fchemical  cha- 
J-acters. '    p.  81 4^  515. 

It  is  impossible,  within  our  limits  to  detail  the  facts  which  sup- 
|>ortthe  statements  here  delivered^  but  Dr  MaccuUoch's  method 
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of  unfolding  them  is  very  judicious.  He  first  descends  the 
glen  along  the  stream,  and  describes  the  perplexing  intermix- 
tures of  the  several  rocks,  which  he  illustrates  by  very  striking 
coloured  sketches.  He  then  goes  over  the  heights  on  the  north- 
west side ;  establishes  the  continuity  of  the  granitic  mass,  and  its 
connexion  with  that  of  the  Grampians;  and  finally  surveys  the 
stratified  slope  on  the  south-eaist  of  the  stream. 

The  order  of  the  rocks  which  constitute  the  places  thus  de* 
scribed,  is  the  following. — 1.  Granite^  a  Jterm  here  applied  to  a 
compound  of  felspar,  quartz,  mica  and  hornblende^  which  is  e- 
vidently  the  syenite  of  mineralogists  in  general :  But  Dr  Mac- 
culloch  having  found  this  rock  to  be  conterminous  with,  aod 
to  pass  insensibly  into  granite  of  the  usual  character,  is  of  opi- 
nion, after  a  full  discussion,  that  the  geological  separation  of 
syenite  from  granite,  is  inconvenient,  and  without  support  in 
nature }  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  hornblende  being  alto- 
gether diCC\Ae\\i^^-^*2.  Granular  limestone *'-^^.  Quartz  rock^  some- 
times immediately  incumbent  on  the  granite. — 4.  Mica^slate. — 
The  whole  of  Bengloe,  on  the  south-east  of  the  Tilt,  is  one  mass 
of  quartz  rock,  placed  above  and  alternating  with  limestone; 
and  this  is  succeeded  by  mica-slate  graduating  into  clay-slate, 
and  iiiterstratified  *  with  hornblende-slate.  Tne  beds  of  lime- 
stone  near  Gow*s  Bridge  flfFord  a  white  granular  marble  resem- 
bling the  Pentelic,  and,  like  it,  rendered. less  valuable  to  the 
sculptor  hy  the  intermixture  of  mica,  but  still  applicable  to  va- 
,  rious  useful  purposes.  Some  other  varieties  of  marble  are  also 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Thegranite(or  syenite)on  tbenorth 
of  the  glen,  possesses,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  property  of 
affecting  the  magnetic  needle — a  subject  upon  which  Dr  Mac- 
culloch's  memoirs  in  the  volume  contain  some  very  important 
observations,  to  which  we  hope  to  recur  in  a  future  examina- 
tion of  his  papers  on  the  Island  of  Sky.  But  the  remarkable 
novelty  of  the  place, 

— *  in  which,  '  says  Dr  M acculloch,  *  the  junction  of  the  granite 
with  the  superincumbent  rocks  differs  from  all  similar  junctions  for- 
merly described,  is  that  of  the  interference  of  granite  and  limestone; ' 
and  the  effects  of  this  interference  are  very  remarkable. — *  Where  the 
marble  is  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  granite,  it  differs  little  or 
nothing  in  hardness  or  composition  from  ordinary  specimens  of  the 
gubstance.     But  wherever  it  approaches,  or  comes  into  contact  with 


♦  This  term  is  justly  preferred  by  Dr  Macculloch,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  beds  like  those  described  in  the  text,  to  suhordinate^-r^  word 
that  implies  an  inferiority  or  dependence,  which  are  by  no  means 
universal. 
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tbe  graoit^  it  ^eonnes  highly  indurated,  effimrescet  slewly  with  acids^ 
and  gives,  on  analysis,  a  larger  portion  of  siliceous  matter.  In  other 
respects,  there  is  no  obvious  change  at  the  planes  of  contact ;  and 
the  union  between  the  granite  and  limestone  is  so  slight,  that  the  ac- 
;don  of  the  water  separates  thenu  '    p«  275. 

We  recommend  to  our  rea^rs»  in  further  illustration  of  the 
facts  described  in  this  paper,  the  perusal  of  a  Memoir  on  the 
same  subject  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh (voL  VIL  p.  903),  drawn  Mp  by  I/ord  Webb  Seymottr^ 
A'om  the  joint  observasions  of  his  Lordship  and  Mr  Playfair. 
The  authors  of  that  comnuuiicatic^  diflfer  from  Dr  MaccoUoch^ 
in  denominating  Syenite  the  compound  which  he  calls  Granite  ^ 
and  they  appear  to  consider  his  quartz-rock  as  gneisSf  a  rock 
which  he  states  not  to  exist  at  this  place.  But  these  differen- 
ce of  nonoenclature  are  altogether  unimportant  as  to  the  main 
phject  of  the  inquiry,  which  relates  merely  to  the  irregular  in- 
terference of  a  sutgacent  mass  with  the  strata  that  rest  upon  it» 
Having  sgtated  the  facts  in  ifae  language  of  Dr  MaccuUoch, 
whose  paper  is  ^confined  to  description,  we  shall  add  the  tfaeo* 
cetic  dediiodons  of  hord  Webb  Seymour,  whidi  are  supported 
in  detail  by  arguments  of  great  force  and  ingenuity. 

*  The  <w1ic4e  hrfpothesis  may  be  briefly  explabed  thus : — That  die 
j^nite,  in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion,  was  impelled  from  below  by  a 
vi(dent  force,  against  Uie  strata ;  that  it  bent  them,  broke  them,  dis- 
persed them,  and  filled  up  the  intervals  which  it  now  occupies ;  that 
the  fragments  of  the  strata  were  in  some  degree  softened  by  the 
heated  sienite,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  mutual  action ;  that,  while  the 
^hole  intermixed  mass  was  still  soft,  some  further  dislocation  took 
place  in  it ;  and  that  all  this  occurred  under  a  great  confiniiig  press- 
ure of  incumbent  matter. ' 

This  hypothesis  coincides,  in  the  main,  with  that  by  which 
Br  HuttoD  himself  explains  tbe  structure  of  Glen  Tilt,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1790, 
(Edinb.  Trans.  VoL  III.) ;  but  differs  widely  from  the  specula- 
tive viewSf  concerning  the  same  phenomena,  which  have  been 
more  recently  given  by  Mr  Jameson  and  Dr  M* Knight,  (Mem« 
Wernerian  Soc.  I.  p.  362,  &c.)  This  variance  of  opinion,  be- 
tween authorities  ot  so  much  weight,  gives  additional  value  to 
the  luminous  descriptions  of  t^e  memoir  we  have  just  examined. 

The  geological  puUications  of  Dr  M'CuIloch  have  now  be- 
come so  voluminous,  as  to  justify  criticism  upon  their  manner 
as  well  as  their  substance ;  and,  in  this  view,  we  have  two  ob- 
servations to  make  upon  them.  The  author  is  too  fond,  we 
think,  of  animadverting  upon  the  clumsiness  and  insufficiency 
if  systematic  geology  i  and  he  alludes  occasionally  to  tbe  doo 
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«r}n€fl  of  Wemer,  fa  a  tone  loo  much  ttk«  Umt  of  sat*^sm# 
Whatever- be  the  errors  of  Werner,  or  of  his  more  Beabos  dis- 
dpfcs,  the  school  of  Freyberg  has  produced,  unquestionably, 
some  of  the  most  eminent  geologists  of  the  present  day  i  and 
the  opinions  which  proceed  from  it  should  always  be  discussed 
with  respect.  A  second  fault  of  this  accomplished  geologist,  is, 
the  extreme  diffiiseness  of  bis  papers,  with  a  certain  want  of 
unity,  in  part  arising  from  the  introduction  of  two  many  colla- 
teral statements.  The  best  style  for  piiblicationsi  issued  undec* 
the  sanction  of  a  learned  Society,  is  surely  that  which  gives^ 
with  dearhess,  the  greatest  quantity  of  information  in  the  small* 
jBst  compass.  We  have  heard  it  remarked  of  the  late  Mr  Ten-* 
nant's  papers, — that  it  was  very  difficult  to  abridge  them  :  and- 
iCould  mention,  among  the  productions  of  our  remaining  con-> 
temporaries,  some  admirable  examples  of  the^union  of  perspi-* 
Knotty  with  condensation.  We  expect,  aad  have  received  so 
much  from  Pr  M^Culloch,  combining,  as  he  does,  the  quaiifi- 
loations  of  a  chemist,  a  draughtsman,  and  a  geological  observer 
0f  singular  enterprise  and  activity,  that  he  wi^  forgive  our 
lyressing  upon  bis  attention  a  defect,  which  a  little  additional  la- 
pour  will  very  easily  remove. 

Skskh  ^f  the  Gerngj^  of  the  Souths  Western  Pari  of  Somer^t-^ 
fiires  By  Leonard  Horner,  Esq.  F»  R.  S.-*An  exteiisive  tract, 
OH  the  confines  of  Devonshire,  and  the  west  of  Somersetshire, 
h  divided  into  several  ranges  of  hiHi^  running  nearly  east  and 
west,  with  lateral  valleys,  at  right  angles  to  their  direction  ;  to 
tthich  the  Quantock  hills,  a  group  of  great  beauty,  is  geologi- 
cally related,  though  somewhat  detached  in  position  towards  tne 
east.  The  surface  of  this  district  is  smooth,  undulating,  and 
rounded ;  but  the  cliffs  on  the  sea-shore  exhibit  very  well  its 
geological  structure.  The  highest  point  is  X)unkery  Beacon^ 
1668  feet  above  the  sea ;  Will's  Neclc,  the  highest  of  the  Quan- 
tock hills,  is  1270  feet  in  height.  The  whole  tract  is  composed 
apparently  of  one  formation,  to  which  Mr  Horner  gives  the 
general  name  of  Oray-c Wacke ;  but  he  mentions,  as  precluding 
the  connexion  of  any  theoretic  inferences  with  that  term,  that 
the  Compound  to  which  he  has  applied  it,  is  found  to  alternato 
with  beds  of  quartzrrock.  Of  clayrslate,  and  of  limestone  full  of 
<)rganic  remains : — the  clayrslate,  in  fact,  cannot  be  distinguish^ 
cd  from  that  of  a  primitive  countrvi  The  curvatqres  of  the 
slaty  strata,  on  the  shore  near  Minehead,  are  very  remsirkable, 
resembling  those  described  and  represented  by  Mr  Conybe^ire, 
in  thfe  second  volume  of  the  Geological  Transactions.  Tne  con- 
verted beds,  in  general,  are  broken  at  the  angles  $  but  the  strata 
ffemj,  txpoti  the  whole^  to  hav^  a  Une  of  bearing  about  ^^  afttj 
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west;  and  the  3!p,  tnofe  generally,  U  t6wards  the  ioiith. '  A 
fnass  of  fftanite  was  observed  in  orte  place  only, — at  the  souths 
cast  of  the  district ;  but  Mr  Horner  supposes  it  to  be  a  portfoti 
of  a  vein  in  the  slaty  rocks.  The  limestone  of  the  beds  tibovd 
mentioned  frequently  occurs  in  masses,  like  those  of  irorwtone^ 
embedded  in  the  slate ;  but  there  is  a  regular  bed  at  Aitercot» 
iO  feet  in  thickness.  In  some  places,  the  limestone  is  exdavat-- 
ed  into  miniature  caverns ;  and  it  contains  nests  of  copper  ores, 
which  have  been  found  at  Daddington  in  such  abundance  as  to 
be  worked  for  some  time  by  mining. 

The  'Grey-wac'kc  district  is  surrounded  by  conglomerate  and 
ted  sandstone,  which  occur  in  all  the  valleys,  and  constitute  the 
iirbole  of  the  great  one  on  the  western  side  of  the  Quantock 
hiHs ;  but  the  relative  position  of  these  compounds  does  not  ap-* 

1)ear  to  be  unifomi.  The  greatest  height  at  which  they  wer* 
bund  by  Mr  Horner,  was  near  the  summit  of  the  Quantock 
group. — Besides  these  rocks,  a  red  argillaceous  sandstone,  con- 
taining calcareous  matter,  but  characterized  principally  by  spots 
and  strips  of  a  greenish  colour,  belongs  to  this  series.  It  is  th6 
same  rock  that,  under  the  mimes  of  Red  ground^  Red  metric  dec. 
covers  a  great  portion  of  the  midland  counties  of  England,  and 
t^hich  contains  the  gypsum  of  Derbyshire  And  Staffordshire,  the 
salt  mines  of  Cheshire,  and  the  brine  springs  of  Worcestershire^. 
—Mr  Horner  states,  that  few  of  the  English  strata  present  a 
greater  variety  of  aggregation,  or  have  given  rise  to  so  many 
contifadictory  opinions:  and  he  considers  the  determination  of 
fts  relative  place,  as  a  point  pf  great  interest,  not  only  to  GeoIo-% 
^sts,  but,  in  an  economical  view,  from  its  intimate  connexion 
with  the  coal  formations.  In  the  district  under  examination^ 
this  red  marl  appears  to  be  connected,  by  insensible  grad^tion^ 
with  the  conglomerate  aiid  sandstone  above  mentioned,  and  here 
alWdys  bccurs  above  the  former;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  case  in  any  other  part  of  England  where  it  is  found.  It  is 
most  prominent  in  the  district  now  under  consideration*,  on  the 
shore  near  Watchet,  Where  there  is  great  confusion  in  the  stra- 
tification i  and  near  the  same  place,  it  is  found  to  contain  gyp- 
sum in  great  abundance,  in  veins  and  detached  masses, — but  no 
tOck-§ralt  has  been  found  there. 

The  rocky  shore  between  Minehead  and  the  mouth  of  the 
tlver  Par  ret,  is  composed  of  the  ii/as  limestone  and  the  red  marl; 
but  the  disturbances  of  the  strata  render  it  difficult  to  ascertain: 
ihe\t  relative  position :  Mr  Horner  is  of  opinion,  however,  that 
they  do  not  alternate.  The  lyas  linrestone  occurs  here  in  very 
f  egtitar  sti^ata,  seldom  exceeding  a  foot,  and  often  not  more  than 
6n)r  inches  in  thickn?ss^  whi(;h  laxe  separated  by  beds  of  slat^ 
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d^«  It  varies  mvcb^  howefer,  in  its  quali^t  one  Tarietyy  of 
a  kght  bhie  colour,  whicb  is  called  by  the  quarriers  blue  fyas  and 
huming  lime^  yielding  a  lime  remarkable  for  setting  ooder  wa- 
ter ;  the  other  principal  variety,  btack  lyas  or  ground  limef  gives 
m  Mid  smdl  on  being  struck  or  burnt,  and  abounds  in  organic 
remains ;  among  which  Mr  Horner  found  those  of  an  ammo* 
Bite,  of  a  pecten  or  lima,  a  pentacrinite,  terebratuUtes,  a  large 
shell  of  the  genus  Nautilus,  and  *  slight  remains  and  traces  of 
^  of  some  unknown  pinnated  v^etable  converted  into  coaL  * 
The  fbssib  of  the  slate-clay  beds  appear  to  be  the  same  ;  but  the 
aEunooitesy  which  in  the  limestone  preserve  their  usual  form, 
j^ypear  to  be  flattened  in  the  clay.  The  limestone  strata  are,  in 
several  places^  formed  of  columnar  concretions ;  and  a  similac 
structure  has  been  observed  in  the  red  rock  also.  The  appear- 
ances  of  disturbance  in  the  strata  are  very  remarkable  in  some 
places  OD  the  shore  f  but  on  the  north  of  the  Quantoek  hills,  the 
has  appears,  in  all  distinct  cases,  to  repose  upon  the  red  rock. 
The  Ivas  strata  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  quarries  at  East 
I^jrneb  near  Porlock  ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  most  western 
point  of  England  where  they  occur» 

The  south-western  part  of  Somersetshire  appears,  thereforct 
to  have  furnished  the  mlkwing  rocks.  1.  Granite,  probably  in  a 
vein;  2.  The  grey-wacke  formation,  containing  beds  of  lime- 
stone $  S.  &  4.  Conglomerate  and  sand^tonct  of  doubtful  rela* 
tions;  5»  Red  marl;  6.  Lyas;  But  the  relative  position  of  aS 
the  beds  above  the  grey^-wacke  appears  still  to  demand  investi* 
^idion.  Mr  Horner  menticNis  the  detlU:hed  hiHs  of  conglome- 
rate at  Torweston,  and  those  near  Tone  and  Yellow,  as  deserv- 
ing of  particular  esiamination ;  and  is  of  opinion,  that  the  ob- 
scure rdations  of  the  lyas  and  red  marl  may  be  very  weH  inves- 
ti^ted  on  the  Somersetshire  coast. — In  the  eastern  oart  of  the 
district,  near  the  river  Parret,  there  is  an  insulated  nill,  called 
(Cmnington  Park,  2ao  feet  above  the  sea,  whicb  is  totaOy  dijE^ 
lerent  in  structure  from  all  that  has  been  described.  It  is  com^ 
posed  of  highly  crystallized  limestone,  of  a  pearl  grey  colour, 
and  very  close  grain ;  and  is  entirely  destitute  of  organic  re- 
mains.  The  mass  is  evidently  stratified,  but  ei^ceedingly  shat- 
tered: the  beds,  however,  seem  to  be  nearly  vertical,  and  to  ruii 
£rom  north  to  south. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  coast  occiirs  about 
tliree  miles  west  of  the  Parret,  where  the  remain^  of  a  forest, 
considerably  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  visible  at  low  wafer. 
They  continue  for  three  quarters  of  a  roUe  along  the  shore  i  and^ 
afto  an  interruptioA  of  two  inik^  are  resumed  a^ain  for  a  short 
^ace. 
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^  Here  there  are  seen,  at  iotervab,  patches  of  Tarieiig  dimenrionf^ 
raised  six  or  eight  inches  above  the  sand ;  and  upon  digging  into 
these^  they  are  found  to  consist  of  a  dark  brown  matter,  resemblii^ 
peaty  or  decayed  vegetable  substances,  mixed  with  a  plant,  in  whi(£ 
the  structure  is  entire,  ivith  twigs  and  small  branches  of  wood,  in  a 
soft  state,  and  containing  here  and  there  a  few  nuts.    This  brown 
matter  rests  upon  a  light-blue  very  stiff  and  unctuotis  clay,  and  Is 
t)f  various  thickness,  in  general  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches ;  but 
in  one  place  I  observed  it  two  feet  and  a  half,  without  coming  to  th» 
blue  clay.     Trunks  of  trees,  of  a  very  large  size,  (some  of  them  sup- 
posed to  be  oak  and  yew),  are  found  at  different  intervals,  surround^ 
«d  by  the  brown  matter,  and  with  them  roots  diver^ngas  they  grew, 
^and  fixed  in  the  blue  clay.     The  smaller  twigs  and  branches  in  tbe 
brown  matter,  nHiich  look  like  the  roots  of  underwood,  alsopene- 
trate  the  blue  clay ;  and  the  clay  contams  a  great  deal  of  that  parti- 
cular  plant  which  appears  the  least  decaydl  in  the  brown  matter. 
In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  species  of  any  of  the  plants  contain- 
.ed  in  the  brown  matter  could  be  made  out,  I  sent  specimens  of  it  to 
my  friend  Mr  Brown,  of  the  Linnean  Society,  whose  eminent  skill 
in  Botany  is  so  well  known,  requesting  him  to  examine  them.     He 
informs  me,  that  the  plant  which  was  best  preserved  was  the  only 
one  ^  upon  which  he  could  pronounce  with  any  degree  of  probabi- 
lity, the  rest  being  too  much  decayed.     It  resembles  the  common 
.  Sea  Grasswrack ;  but  the  leaves  are  so  much  broader,  that  he  con- 
siders  it  more  probably  the  Zostera  Oceanica  of  Linnasus. '     (Caulinia 
Oceanica  of  De  Candolle).     *  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Dr  SmiA, 
in  bis  Flora  Britannica,  when  speaking  of  this  plant,  says,  *  Zostera 
oceanica  Linnaei,  sui  generis  planta,  nostras  nunquam  oras  attigit.' 
p.  380,  381. 

There  is  an  evid^t  resemblance  between  the  submarine  lb* 
sre^  here  described,  and  that  on  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire,  ob« 
served  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Mr  Correa  De  Serra.  (PhiL 
Trans.  1799.)  The  trunks,  however,  at  the  latter  place,  were 
flattened,  which  Mr  Horner  did  not  find  to  be  the  case  in  So* 
mersetshire.  We  also  have  observed  similar  remains  on  the 
d)ore  between  the  town  of  Swansea  and  the  MumUes  Point, 
where  die  roots  of  trees  are  visible  beneath  low-water  mark  in  a 
bed  of  stiff  bine  clay  $  and  similar  remains,  we  believe,  are 
found  in  several  other  places  on  the  coast  of  Wales  and  of 
Lancashire.  The  most  obvious  cause  of  these  phenomena  is  the 
encroachment  of  the  sea ;  but  Mr  Homer  mentions  several  cir- 
cumstances, which  render  it  not  improbable  that,  in  Somerset* 
shire,  the  land  itself  may  have  subsided. 

We  r^et  that  we  have  not  space  for  an  abstract  of  the  two 
remaining  papers  on  the  Geology  of  England.-— O/fi^Zm^^s  <^  tke 
Geology  ofCambridgesMrey  by  the  Reverend  J.  Htfibton%  Woo^- 
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Mr^rdian  professor  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, — and  a 
sketch  qf  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds^  by  Mr  Edward  Bopjg;  DOth  form- 
Itj^  valuable  contributions  to  the  bistory  of  the  English  Strata. 
The  papers  on  foreign  Geology  are  some  Remarks  upon  the 
&trudtare  of  Barhaioes^  an  island  in  which  the  rocks  are  stated 
to  comiftt  principally  of  fossil  madrepores,  by  Dr  Skey ;  and 
On  the  Sail  Mines  (f  Cardona  in  ^pain,  by  Dr  T.  S.  TrailL 
These  mines  occupy  the  head  of  a  small  valley,  about  half  a 
mile  an  length,  the  north-west  side  of  which  ts  bounded  by  a 
very  6t«ep  ridge ;  the  opposite  boundary  is  lower,  but  both  arc 
mudi  higher  than  the  salt  The  summits  of  these  ridges  con- 
sist of  coarse  yellowish-grey  sandstone,  charged  with  scales  of 
iniea ;  and  no  oilier  rock  is  yisible  in  the  immediate  neighbour«> 
liood,  nor  is  any  gypsum  found  there.  The  sides  and  bottom 
are  formed  of  a  thick  bed  of  reddish  brown  day,  exactly  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Cheshire  salt  district ;  *  from  which,  here  and 

*  there,  large  imbedded  masses  of  rock-salt  project  In  the  man- 

*  nier  of  more  ordinary  rocks.  * — ^  On  entering  the  valley,  the 

*  attention  is  arrested  by  a  bold  cliff  of  a  greyish  white  colour, 
f  which  consists  of  one  vast  mass  of  salt.  *  The  great  body 
forms  a  rugged  precipice,  between  400  and  500  feet  in  height^ 
and  of  unknown  deptn ;  wbich  Dr  Traill  supposes  to  be  *  a  mass 
<  or  bed  fiiling  up  a  valley. '  It  seems  to  be  but  little  acted  on 
f>y  the  cde^ients.  It  is  wrought,  as  an  open  quarry,  by  the 
Spanish-Government— but  very  languidly ;  and  is  so  pure,  as  to 
be  fitted  Tor  domestic  use  by  qierely  grinding  it  to  powder ; — ia 
which  state  it  is  sold  to  the  peasantry  at  the  rate  of  .7s.  6d.  Bri* 
tish,  for ,  1 16  pounds  avoirdupois. 

The  Description  of  a  CUnomcter^  by  Lord  Webb  Seymour,  . 
|6  an  account,  excellently  drawn  up,  of  a  very  well  contrived 
instrument  for  ascertaining  by  one  observation  the  range  and 
indinatioi^of  strata  ;-^which,  however,  \i  would  be  difficult  to 
render  intelligible  without  the  plates.  Our  only  doubt  with  re- 
aped to  the  practical  value  of  this,  or  any  similar  contrivance^ 
arises  from  the  great  irregularity  of  position  commonly  exhi^ 
bited  by  ^malL  portions  of  the  surfaces  of  rocks  ;  which  is  such 
as  to  repder  the  sort  of  average  afforded  by  a  very  simple  ap- 
paratus, probably  as  just  a  measure  of  their  positions  as  any 
tjiat  can  be  obtamed.  Where  very  precise  determinations  ar^ 
desiredt  ai^d  are  attainable,  nothing  can  answer  the  purpose 
better  than  ttiis  beautiful  instrument ;  in  the  use,  of  which,  it 
fn^y,  in  «ome  cases,  be  necessary  to  attend  to  the  magnetic  in- 
^ence  of  the  rocks  to  which  it  is  applied. 
.^  Tlje  Mineralogical  papers  jn  the  volume  consist  of  one  Oa 
tke  O^iae  of  Uranium^  the  production  ^  Corn^ail,  together  with 
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a  paries  of  im  cf^sUdlinefqrm^  by  Mr  W.  Pbillnis  ;r-4  Z>afrr>- 
tiim.  o/*  4^  is^tD  <9*«  e^  l\Uufium^  by  Professor  &inark  of  Chris-^. 
tian)a$ — 4»  Account  qftke  Swedish  Corunduof^from  Gellivara  in. 
JLaplandy  by  Mr>  Swedenstieroa  of  Stockholm,  containing  m 
^bort  notice  of  the  iron  mines  of  Gellivara,  where  an  entire 
monntain,  about  5200  yards  in  length,  from  200O  to  3200  ia 
breadth,  an4  of  unknown  depth,  may  be  considered  as  one  vast! 
deposite  of  iron  ore.— And  On  the  Tretnolite  ofC&rifmall^  by  tW 
kte  Rev;  W.  Gregor,  whose  recept  death  will  be  deplored  by 
all  who  have  had,  the  happiness  of  his  acquaintance.  Thi^t 
paper  is  a  very  short  one  \  but  it  is  marked  with  the  simplicity^ 
and  correctness  which  have  distinguished  the  publicatibnsi  not' 
less  than  the  social  character  of  that  excellent  man. 

We  diall  conclude  this  article  bv  mentionins,  what  has  }on/| 
appeared  to  us  to  be  a  great  desideratum  in  the  department  oT 
inquiry  to  which  the  volume  tiiat  we  Iiave  just  examined  relates, 
-^a  good  book  on  the  Elements  of  Geology.  The  notion  that 
we  have  of  such  a  work  is,  that  the  style  should  be  plain  aad 
popular,  without  departing  from  the  precision  necessary  to  a. 
philosophical  treatise ;  and  the  language  freed  as  much  as  pos*, 
atble  from  mere  technical  phraseology,  by  adopting  the  ternvi; 
of  the  other  branches  of  physical  science^  so  far  as  they  are  ap* 
plicable  to  this  one*  The  questions  to  which  the  book  should  be 
an  answer,  would  be,  Firsts  Is  there  any  certain  order  of  suc- 
cession in  the  r9ck  formations  ? — and,  Sceondli^f  What  is  the 
series  ?  The  analytical  investigations  necessary  to  the  solution 
of  these  questions,,  would  form,  we  well  know,  a  task  of  no 
small .  labour,  and  would  demand  a  very  strict  attention  to  the 
principles  of  correct  induction.  The  evidence  also,  admissible 
after  oeing  thus  strictly  canvassed,  would,  upon  many  points^ 
be  scanty ;  but  this  de^ciency  would  indicate  the  chasms  which 
geokigists  would  labour  to  fill  up.  In  unfolding  the  results  ob- 
tained by  this  previous  analysis,  the  author  should  cdnsider  the 
rdations  of  each  member  in  the  series  of  rock  formations,  not 
as  dogmas  to  be  asserted,  but  as  propositions  to  be  proved ; 
giving  at  ev^ry  step  a  detailed  account  of  those  relations,  ia 
some  one  instance,  with  a  more  general  reference  to  others  of 
cfear  luid  evident  similarity ; — and  these  detailed  examples  shouldt 
be  takra,  as  far  as  possiUe,  from  the  British  Islands.  A  few 
sia^ple  plates  might  be  added,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  ; 
and  a  short  introduction  to  each  article,  giving  as  it  were  tha 
history  of  the-  several  rocks,  and  of  the  points  of  theory  con*^ 
netted  wirii  them,  aftev  the  manner  of  Dr  Thomson's  admirable 
Systom  of  Chemistryi  woul4  reii^ve  the  dryness  of  conUmiad 
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description,  and  convey  much  entertainment  as  well  as  valaaMd^ 
information.  The  total  result  would  be  a  work,  less  amusing' 
perhaps,  but  we  have  no  doubt,  far  more  instructive,  and,  in 
every  aspect  of  good  taste,  more  interesting,  than  any  of  those 
farragos  of  loose  description,  rambling  hypothesis,  and  floricl' 
quotation,  about  mines  and  caverns,  the  ascent  of  mountsinsy 
and  eruptions  of  volcanoes,  which  have  sometimes  been  entitled 
Elements  of  Geology. 

When  we  consider  the  progress  which  Chemistry  and  Miner* 
ak)gy  have  recently  made,  and  the  various  circumstances  that 
combine,  at  present,  to  bring  the  latter  study  into  fiswhion,  ia 
all  parts  of  the  British  dominions, — the  lectureships  in  Miner* 
alogy  at  the  two  English  Univ^sities,  and  at  the  Dublin  Socie^ 
ty, — the  professorship  of  Natural  History  at  Edinburgh,  and  that 
more  recently  established  in  the  University  of  Dublin,^-and 
call  to  mind  the  qualifications  of  the  persons  who  fill  these  se-^ 
veral  stations,  we  nave  no  doubt  that,  in  such  hands,  a  good 
book  of  Geological  Elements,  would  give  a  powerful  impulse  ta 
the  pursuit,  and  b^  amply  productive  of  reputation  and  emolu-^ 
ment  to  the  parties  concerned  in  its  publication:  And,  fronv 
our  knowledge  of  the  various  acquirements  and  ability  of  sever* 
«I  of  the  Members  of  the  Geological  Society  in  London  and  at 
Oxford,  we  are  convinced  that  such  a  work,  from  either  oF 
these  quarters,  would  accomplish  every  thing  that  could  be  de- 
aired. 


Art.  V.  The  Identity  of  Junius  imth  a  distinguished  Uvhig 
Ckaracter  established.  Swo.  pp.  373.  London,  Taylor  & 
Hesse,  1816. 

A  Supplement  to  Junius  Identified:  Cmisisting  of  fttc-similes  of 
Handi6riting  and  other  Illustrations.  8vo.  pp.  S6.  Taylor  & 
Hesse,  1817.  < 

'T^tfB  question  respecting  the  author  of  Junius's  Letters,  is 
-*•  diought,  we  believe,  by  philosophers,  to  be  one  of  more  cu- 
riosity than  importance.  We  are  very  far  from  pretending  that 
the  happiness  of  mankind  is  materially  interested  in  its  determi* 
nation  i  or  that  it  involves  any  great  and  fundamental  scientific 
truthsu  But  it  must  be  viewed  as  a  point  of  literary  history;  and, 
tmonff  discussions  of  this  description,  it  ranks  very  high.  Af- 
tffc  all,  are  there  many  pdnts  of  civil  or  military  histoiy  reaUyr 
more  interesting  to  persons  living  in  the  present  times  ?    Is  tba 
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guilt  of  Queen  Mary^^be  character  of  Richard  III.--or  the 
story  of  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask^  very  nearly  connected  with 
the  welfare  of  the  existing  generation  ?  Indeed,  we  would  ra* 
dier  caution,  even  the  most  profound  of  philosophers,  against 
makii^  too  nice  an  inquiry  into  the  practical  importance  of 
scientific  truths;  for  assuredly  there  are  numberless  proposi* 
tions,  of  which  the  curiosity  is  more  easily  descried  than  the 
utility,  in  all  the  branches  of  science,  and  especially  in  the  severer 
ones — the  professors  of  which  are  the  most  prone  to  deride  an 
hiquiry  Uke  that  about  Junius,  That  the  community  has  lot^ 
taken  an  extraordinary  interest  in  this  question;  that  a  great 
and  universal  curiosity  has  been  felt  to  know  who  wrote  the 
Letters ;  seemis  quite  sufficient  to  justify  a  good  deal  of  pains  in 
the  research,  and  satisfaction  in  the  discovery.  He  who  should 
find  out  the  longitude  would,  no  doubt,  more  substantially  be- 
nefit the  world ;  yet  we  dare  to  assert,  that,  for  one  who  really 
profited  by  the  discovery,  a  thousand  would  derive  nothing  be^ 
yond  the  mere  gratification  of  curiosity;  and  the  inventor's 
£ime  would  depend  chiefly  on  their  voice.  Is  any  man  much 
the  better  for  knowing  how  the  alkalies  are  composed  f  In  fai« 
circumstances,  no  one — but,  in  his  scientific  capacity,  every 
one  who  r^ards  the  gratification  of  a  learned  curiosity.  Let 
us  not  be  too  oirious  in  settling  the  relative  importance  of  liter* 
ary  labour,  or  even  of  scientific  pursuits*  It  is  a  good  ^ing  to 
find  out  the  truth,  at  all  events ;  and  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
what  was  before  unknown,  forms,  perhaps  in  all  cases,  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  value  derived  from  the  inc^uiry. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years,  a  number  ot  tracts  have 
appeared  upon  this  much  agitated  question.  One  ascribes  the' 
Letters  to  Glover,  the  author  of  Leonidas  ;  another,  to  some  ob- 
scure person,  whose  name  we  have  forgotten.  By  far  the  most 
ridiculous,  however,  is  a  series  of  letters,  to  show  that  Junius  was 
none  other  than  the  late  Duke  of  Portland, — upon  the  sole  ground 
that  the  letters  betray  an  interest  in  the  famous  question  respect- 
ing the  honour  of  Inglewood  Forest,  which  occupied  at  that  time 
evenr  man  who  talked  or  wrote  upon  politicks,  and  without  the 
shadow  of  proof  that  his  Grace  ever  wrote  a  sentence^  ei^r 
elegant  or  forcible,  in  his  life.  We  ought  perhaps  to  observCf 
that  a  more  absurd  doctrine  than  even  this,  was  once  seriously 
maintained ;  for  some  one  was  found  to  contend,  in  a  printed 
book,  that  Ddolme  was  Junius,— his  pretensions  to  the  name  be^ 
ing  grounded,  probably,  upon  the  admitted  facts  of  his  being  a 
foreigner^  an  extremely  feeble  writer,  and  one  unconscionably  ig-* 
lonuit  of  most  constitutional  points ;  and  of  his  having,  for  the 
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^rst  time,  <«ome  ta  En^^laud  the  winter  tliat-JPuQiua  beg$|iL  hi^ 
Letters.  *  .  ,. 

To  urge  any  thing  against  such  claims  as  these,  would  be 
wasting  the  time  of  the  reader.  But  it  may  be  well  to  remiu^ 
him,  before  proceeding  further,  that  the  various  ^ypcuheseSf. 
which  have  ascribed  the  Letters  to  men  of  great  genius  an^ 
fame — to  Lord  Chatham,  Dunning,  J  Burke, — as  well  as  those 
which  have  given  thera  to  inferior  persons,  but  of  considerable 
talents,  Hamilton,  Boyd,  and  others, — are  now  deservedly  ex- 
ploded. The  publication  of  Woodfall,  some  years  ago,  seema 
to  have  set  this  matter  at  rest ;  and  to  have  shown  that  Uiere  were 
insurmountable  reasons,  founded  upon  external  evidence,  against 
believing  that  any  of  those  personages  was  Junius.  We  .are  hatf 
inclined  to  think,  however,  that  the  real  author  is  at  length  detect- 
ed ;  and  we  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  grounds 
of  this  opinion.  The  merit  of  the  discovery,  if  the  truth  is  in- 
deed found  out,  belongs  entirely  to  the  author  of  the  work  before 
us.  Sir  Philip  Francis  had  never,  as  far  as  we  know,  beea 
suspected.  The  book  is  written  in  a  way  abundantly  credit;ab]e 
to  the  author;  especially  if,  as  we  suspect,  be  is  not  a  professed 
literary  man.  It  does  not  certainly  make  the  most  of  the  evi?-, 
dence ;  it  is  somewhat  too  prolix  j  frequently  dwells  upon  tri* 
(ies ;  and  is  not  always  very  distinct  in  its  statements.  But  il; 
contains  every  thing  necessary  for  determining  the  question  ; 
and.  is  written  without  affectation.  That  it  proves  Sir  JPhilip  ta 
be  Junius^  we  will  not  affirm ;  but  this  we  can  safely  assert,  that 


*  Other  Letters,  indeed,  of  the  same  author,  had  been  published 
tinder  different  signatures,  two  years  before  this  time.  The  praise 
of  Delolme's  superficial  book,  contained  in  the  Prefiace  to  Junius, 
is  only  a  new  example  of  the  rashness  with  which  men  engaged 
in  controversy  will  bestow  commendations  upon  a  work  containin|; 
doctrines  of  which  they  wish  to  avail  themselves.  Burke's  praises  of 
Vattel  may  be  given  as  another  instance ;  and  they  have  greatly  add- 
ed to  the  undue  reputation  enjoyed  by  that  popular  work. 

J  The  legal  expressions  sometimes  used  by  Junius,  where  he  is  not 
discussing  any  point  of  law,  have  been  held  by  many  as  an  evidence  of 
hb  belonging  to  the  learned  profession,  notwithstanding  his  own  re- 
peated denial.  Thus,  *  savouring  of  the  realtyy "  &c.  But  m  some' 
cases  he  uses  law  language  with  a  degree  of  inaccuracy  vi^ich  w& 
should  never  have  found  in  one  of  his  habits  of  distinct  and  cor^ 
Vect  thinking,  had  he  been  a  lawyer.  Thus,  in  the  Dedicatioii)  he 
makes  a  confusion  between  the  quantity  and  the  species  of  an  estate ; 
where  he  says,  that  the  Legislature  is  the  trusteey  not  the  ovmer  ^  that 
Je^'simple  is  ia  the  people. 
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k accamnlates  sucb  a  mass  of  circumstaotial  evidence, 'as  ren^ 
im  it  extremely  difficult  to  believe  he  is  not ;  and  that,  if  so 
many  coincidences  sl^all  be  found  to  have  misled  us  in  this  case, 
oar  faith  in  all  conclusions  drawn  from  proofs  of  a  similar  kind 
nay  henceforth  be  shaken.  < 

We  must  premise,  as  this  is  in  some  sort  n  personal  question, 
dialt  we  have  undertaken  to  state  the  argument,  without  the 
slightest  feeling  of  disrespect  towards  the  distinguished  indivi-* 
im\  who  forms  the  subject  of  it.  We  may  add,  that  we  are 
equally  uninfluenced  by  any  idea  of  doing  him  honour.  If 
there  be  any  thing  in  the  Letters  of  Junius  which  Sir  Philip 
Francis  would  now  wish  unwritten,  or  if  he  conceives  any  im* 
putation  to  be  flung  upon  his  conduct  in  very  early  lifcj  by  the 
assumption  that  he  was  the  author,  surely  the  most  stern  mo* 
jraKst  may  well  be  appeased,  by  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  spent 
in  the  undeviating  pursuit  of  the  publick  good,  and  the  virtuous 
sacrifice  of  all  personal  interests  |  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
high  rank  in  which  those  services  have  placed  him  among  the 
patriots  of  bis  age,  and  the  almost  unbounded  praise  which  hii^ 
talents  have  called  forth  from  those  judges  to  whom  a  wise  man 
would  chiefly  look,  render  it  a  matter  of  indi£Perence  to  his  fame, 
whether  or  not  he  enjoys  the  more  general,  and  perhaps  vulgar, 
^ebrity  which  belongs  to  the  name  of  Junius. 

To  the  greater  number  of  readers,  the  first  question  that  pre* 
sents  itself  is,  Whether  Sir  Philip  Francis  has  ever  shown  the 
eminent  talents  displayed  in  Junius's  Letters  ?  HoWever  high 
lus  reputation  mky  be  in  the  political  world,  there  is  no  one 
avowed  production  c^  his  which  has  attracted  much  popular,  ot* 
permanent  notice,  or  is  at  present  familiar  to  public  reccllec-^ 
tion ;  and  he  has  therefore  shared  the  fate  of  many  able  meii 
vbose  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  business  of  the  world,  and 
whose  labour^  chiefly  bestowed  upon  subjects  connected  with 
Uieir  pursuits,  has  left  no  lasting  monuments  of  their  skill  ia 
composition.  So  it  has  fared  with  Sir  Philip  Francis.  His  con- 
temporaries well  knew  him  to  be  one  of  the  best  writers  of  the 
ig^i  but  his  writings  consisted  chiefly  of  minutes,  protests^ 
speeches  and  pamphlets,  which  have  long  since  ceased  to  inter- 
tet  the  world  at  large,  and  are  only  known  to  political  men, 
or  ciirious  intjuirers  into  the  details  of  modem  histoi'y.  We 
shall  therefore  begin  the  argument,  by  presenting  a  few  speci- 
mens of  his  cpn>position,  sufficient  to  justify  the  assertion,  that 
thfe  author  of  Junius^  whoever  he  may  be,  was  not  a  person  of 
greater  talents  than  Sir  Philip  Francis.  The  proof  drawn  from 
limilarity  of  expressions  will  be  further  strengthened  in  the  sf« 
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quel  by  particular  instances.  All  that  we  desire  the  reader,  inp 
this^  sia^e  of  the  discussion,  to  consider,  is  the  general  ability 
displayed  in  the  composition.  We  take  all  the  examples  from 
his  speeches,  carefully  written  and  published  by  himself.  The 
first  shall  be  from  his  attack  upon  the  Lawyers  in  the  House  of 
Commons^ 

*  It  belongs  to  the  learning  of  these  gentlemen  to  involve,  and  ta 
their  prudence  not  to  decide. 

*  In  the  name  of  God  and  common  sense,  what  have  we  gained 
by  consulting  these  learned  persons !  It  is  really  a  strange  thing,- 
but  it  is  certainly  true,  that  the  learned  gentlemen  on  that  side  of 
the  House,  let  the  subject  be  what  it  may,  always  begin  their  speech- 
es with  a  panegyric  on  their  own  integrity.  You  expect  learning, 
and  they  give  you  morals ;  you  expect  law,  and  they  give  you  ethics ;. 
you  ask  them  for  bread,  and  they  give  you  a  stone  In  point  of  ho- 
nour and  morality,  they  are  undoubtedly  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of 
mankind.  But  why  should  they  pretend  to  more  ?  Why  should 
they  insist  on  taking  the  lead  in  morality  ?  Why  should  they  sq 
perpetually  insist  upon  their  integrity,  as  if  that  were  the  objection 
in  limine  ;  as  if  that  were  the  point  in  question ;  as  if  that  were  the 
distinguishing  characteristic,  the  prominent  feature  of  the  profession? 
Equality  is  their  right.  I  allow  it.  But  that  they  have  any  just  pre- 
tensions to  a  superior  morality,  to  a  pure  and  elevated  probity,  to  a 
frank,  plain,  simple,  candid,  unrefined  integrity,  beyond  other  men,^ 
is  what  I  am  not  convinced  of,  and  never  will  admit. 

*  On  my  principles,  however,  the  damage  we  have  suffered  is  not 
very  greati.  In  attending  to  this  learned  gentleman,  we  have  lost 
nothing  but  our  time  %^  we  have  wasted  nothing  but  our  patience. 
The  question  before  us  may  easily,  and  can  only  be  determined  by 
ourselves. '     p.  175,  176% 

The  following  passage  is  from  a  speech  delivered  in  1796. 

*  If  I  could  personify  the  House  of  Commons,  it  would  be  my  in- 
terest as  well  as  my  duty  to  approach  so  great  a  person  with  the  ut- 
most respect.  But  respect  does  not  exclude  firmness,  and  should  not: 
restrain  me  from  saying,  that  it  is  the  function  of  your  greatness,  as* 
well  as  of  your  office,  to  listen  to  truth,  especially  when  it  arraigns  a 
proceeding  of  your  own.  I  am  not  here  to  admire  your  consistency, 
or  to  applaud  the  conduct  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  correct* 
These  topics  do  not  furnish  any  subject  for  applause.  You  have  no- 
tliing  like  praise  to  expect  from  me  ;  unless  you  feel,  as  I  do,  that  a, 
compliment  of  the  highest  order  is  included  in  the.  confidence  which, 
appeals  to  your  justice  against  your  inclination. '     p.  247. 

The  following  attack  upon  Lord  Thuriow  has  been  much  and 
justly  admired. 

*  It  was  well  known  that  a  gross  and  public  insult  had  been  ofGc^red 
to  the  memory  of  General  Clavcring  and  Colonel  INIonson,  by  a  per- 
son of  high  rank  in  tliis  country.     He  \f^as  happy  when  he  heard  that. 
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bis  name  was  included  in  it  witli  theirs.  So  highly  did  he  respect  the 
character  of  tliose  men,  that  he  deemed  it  an  honour  to  share  in  th« 
injustice  it  had  suffered.  It  was  in  compliance  with  the  forms  of  the 
House,  and  not  to  shelter  himself,  or  out  of  tenderness  to  the  party, 
that  he  forbore  to  name  him.  He  meant  to  describe  him  so  exactly, 
that  he  could  not  be  mistaken.  He  declared  in  his  place  in  a  great 
assembly,  and  in  the  course  of  a  grave  deliberation,  **  that  it  would 
have  been  happy  for  this  country  if  General  Clavering,  Colonel 
Monson,  and  Mr  Francis,  had  been  drowned  in  their  passage  to  In- 
dia. "  If  this  poor  and  spiteful  invective  had  been  uttered  by  a  man 
of  no  consequence  or  repute,  by  any  light,  trifling,  inconsiderate 
person,  by  a  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  for  example,  or  any  of  the 
other  silken  barons  of  modern  days,  he  should  have  heard  it  with  in- 
differemee.  But  when  it  was  seriously  urged  and  deliberately  insisted 
on  by  a  grave  lord  of  Parliament — ^by  a  judge — by  a  man  of  ability 
and  eminence  in  his  profession,  whose  personal  disposition  was  seri- 
ous, who  carried  gravity  to  sternness,  and  sternness  to  ferocity,  it 
eould  not  be  received  with  indifference,  or  answered  without  resent- 
ment. Such  a  man  would  be  thought  to  have  inquired  before  he  pro- 
nounced. From  his  mouth,  a  reproach  was  a  sentence,  an  invective 
was  a  judgment.  The  accidents  of  life,  and  not  any  original  distinc- 
tion that  he  knew  of,  had  placed  him  too  high,  and  himself  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  him,  to. admit  of  any  other  answer  than  a  pub- 
lic defiance,  for  General  Clavering,  for  Colonel  Monson,  and  for 
himself*  This  was  not  a  party  question,  ,nor  should  it  be  left  to  so 
feeble, an  advocate  as  he  was,  to  support  it.  The  friends  and  fellow- 
soldiers  of  General  Clavering  and  Colonel  Monson  would  assist  him 
in  defending  their  memory.  He  demanded  and  expected  tlie  support 
of  every  man  of  honour  in  that  House,  and  in  the  kingdom.  What 
character  was  safe,  if  slander  was  permitted  to  attack  the  reputation 
of  two  of  the  most  honourable  and  virtuous  men  that  ever  were  em- 
ployed, OF  ever  perished  in  the  service  of  their  country  ?  He  knew 
that  the  authority  of  this  man  was  not  without  weight ;  but  he  had 
an  infinitely  higher  authority  to  oppose  to  it.  He  had  the  happiness 
of  hearing  the  merits  of  General  Clavering  and  Colonel  Monson  ac- 
knowledged and  applauded  in  terms  to  which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to 
do  more  than  to  allude :  tliey  were  rapid  and  expressive.  He  must 
not  venture  to  repeat,  lest  he  should  do  them  injustice,  or  violate 
the  forms  of  respect,  where  essentially  he  owed  and  felt  the  most. 
But  he  was  sufficiently  understood.  The  generous  sensations  that 
animate  the  royal  mind,  were  easily  distinguished  from  those  which 
rankled  in  the  heart  of  that  person  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  keeper 
of  the  royal  conscience.'     p.  182 — 184. 

These,  though  extracted  froai  Speeches,  are  really  specimens 
of  Sir  Philip  Francis's  manner  of  wnting ,-  since  they  were  all 
printed  from  his  own  manuscript.  We  shall  add,  however,  one 
pabsage  from  a  letter  or  discourse,  sent,  like  those  of  Junius,  to 
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a  public  paper,  and  subscribed  by  his  own  name.  It  is  dated  sa 
late  as  181],  and  relates  to  the  great  Question  of  restriction  on 
the  R^ncy,  then  in  contemplation*  The  author  was  then  far 
advanced  in  years  ;r-*but  the  reader,  we  think,  will  be  of  opinion^, 
that,  both  ia  spirit  and  in  style,  it  be^s  a  more  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  papeKs  written  by  Junius  forty  years  before,  than 
any  thing-else  that  could  be  referred  to  during  that  long  period. 

*  Who  is  there  so  ignorant,  as  not  to  know  that  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown  are  not  vested  for  his  own  sake  in  the  person  who 
wears  it,  but  to  insure  the  executicm  of  his  office ;  and  thai  I  ask^ 
what  power  has  the  constitution  reserved  to  any  set  of  men  to  strip 
the  Crown  of  those  prerogatives,  or  even  to  qualify  or  impair  them? 
Show  it  if  you  can,  and  produce  your  evidence.  In  a  case  of  such^ 
importance,  I  will  not  submit  to  authority,  and,  least  of  all,  to  the^ 
authority  of  a  party,  which- perhaps  means  or  expects  to  benefit  by 
the  decision.  They,  who  can  wholly  refuse,  may  grant  upon  am- 
ditions.  The  Lords  may  say,  you  shall  make  no  more  Peers.  The 
Commons  may  say,  you  shall  have  no  power  to  dissolve  us.  The 
Ministers  of  coiffse  will  not  submit  to  be  dispossessed;  and^^V  is- 
the  executive  government,  which  diey  are  wilMi^  to  establish,  in  the 
prince's  hands.  Before  they  decide,  let  them  make  the  case  .  theiir 
own.  Do  they  mean  to  admit  that  the  king,  unitingSdth  a.  conven- 
tion of  the  peers,  could  abolish  t^he  House  of  Commons,  or  even  di* 
iFcst  them  of  any  one  of  their  privileges^?*  Could  the  King  and  the 
Commons,  I  will  not  say  abolish  the  House  of  Lords,  but  could  ttey 
take  away  their  jurisdictioivin  the  last  resort,  or  in  trials  by  impeacb* 
inent  ? '  &c.— *  I  am  not  talking  of  desperate  or  extreme  cases* 
Necessity,  imavoidahle  and  irresistible,  must  be  led  to  provide  foe 
ftself.  True  wisdom  even  then  will  do  nothing  beyond  what  the  in-- 
atant  exigency  requires,  and  will  return  as  soon  as  pos^ble  to  it» 
negular  established  courses.  NeithCT  do  I  deny  the  power  o£  the 
people  to  do  what  they  will.  Undoubtedly  they  may  tear  down  theic 
temples  and  tribunals,  and  murder  their  teachers  and.  their  magis- 
trates. They  have  a  {^3rsical  force  to  abolish  their  laws,  and  to^ 
trample  on  the  institutions  of  their  forefathers.  But,^  remember ;  the 
man  who  pulled  down  the  building,  and  buried  himself  in  its  ruins, 
was  blind  as  well  as.  strong.  The  quality  of  an  immcral  act  is  not 
altered,  the  guilt  of  an  encn-mous  crnne  is  not  diminished,  by  the 
numbers  that  concur  in  it.  Tlie  moment  the  people  did  these  things, 
tbey  would  ceasa,  to  be  a  nation.  To  destroy  their  constitution  ia^ 
beyond  their  competenee.  It  is  the  inheritance  of  the  unborn  as 
well  as  theirs.  What  we  received  from  our  ancestors,  we  are  morally 
and  religiously  bound,  as  welLas  by  our  laws,  to  transmit  to  our  pos- 
terity. Of  such  enormous  violence  on  the  part  of  the  people,  I  know 
there  is  no  danger.  Will  they  suffer  any  other  power  to  do  that  in 
their  name,  which  they  cannot  and  ought  nj^t  to  do  for  themselves  ? 
I  heard  it  from  Lord  Chatham,  *  tljiat  gower  without  right  is  the. 
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most  odious  and  detestable  object  that  can  be  offered  to  the  hunum 
imagination.  It  is  at  once  res ^detestabilis  et  cftduca.  *  Let  who  wiU 
assume  such  power»  it  ought  to  be  resisted.  Brave  men  meet  their 
£ite ;  cowardfi  take  flight,  and  die  for  fear  of  death. '  p.  218 — 222. 

Now,  we  humbly  conceivei  that  the  most  careless  reader  must 
be  struck,  not  only  with  the  general  ability  and  eloquence  of  a^ 
these  passages,  but  with  their  extraordinary  coincidence  with  the 
Letters  of  Junius,  in  all  their  most  remarkable  characteristics^ 
Tlie  boldness,  and  even  ^erceness  of  the  tone--the  studied  force 
and  energy  ofthe  diction — the  pointed  and  epigrammatic  cast  (^ 
the  style— the  concise  and  frequent  metaphors — and  the  mixture 
ofthe  language  of  business  and  affairs,  with  ascertain  scholastie 
elegacnce  and  elaborate  sarcasm. 

These,  however,  are  general  indicatioBs,  and  could  lead  to  np 
positive  conclusion':  But  there  are  many  particular  circumstan^ 
ces  of  a  personal  and  historical  nature,  that  go  much  further  tm 
make  out  the  proposition  contended  for.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  exactness  with  which  the  dates  of  the  Letters  tally  with 
Sir  Philip  Francis's  residence  in  this  country,  and  his  going  a- 
Inroad.  In  Biographical  Memoirs,  understood  to  have  been 
^rawn  up  by  a  person  connected  with  him,  it  is  stated,  that  Sir 
Philip  spent  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  1772  on  the  Continent. 
Mow^  the  last  letter  of  Junius  in  that  year  is  dated  May  12th|  and 
was  received  by  Woodfall  two  days  before.  Sir  Philip's  dismissal 
from  the  War  Ofiice  is  announced  in  one  of  the  Letters  of  Vete* 
ran,  (a  name  under  which  Woodfall  has  shown  that  Junius  then 
wrote),  dated  March  23d  ;  and  some  time  must  naturally  have 
lapsed  before  be  set  out  A  letter  of  Junius,  dfited  in  May^ 
mentions  his  having  been  out  of  town ;  and,  in  pdlnt  of  fact,  he 
wrote  nothing  from  March  2Sd  to  May  4th.  iSir  Philip's  fath^ 
was  then  ill  at  Bath  ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  he  went  to  see 
liim  before  going  abroad*  From  the  above  mentioned  notice  in 
the  Memoirs,  it  appears  that  he  must  have  returned  at  the  end  of 
1772,  or  early  in  177S,  provided  we  are  satisfied  that  he  went  a<* 
broad  in  May:  for  it  is  there  stated,  that  *  abont  half  a  year  sS- 
ter  his  return '  he  was  reconnnended  as  one  of  the  new  counct) 
at  Fortwilliam :  Now,  the  act  appointirg  the  council  passed  in 
June  1773  ;-^which  tallies  widi  the  supposition  of  his  arrival 
having  been  in  the  month  of  December  or  January  preceding. 
Keeping  these  facts  in  view,  it  is  very  important  to  remark,  that 
the  first  letter  received  by  Woodfall  from  Junius,  afler  the  letter 
of  May  1772,  is  dated  January  i9th,  1773.  This,  too,  was  aU 
so  the  last  letter  which  he  ev^*  wrote.  The  appointment  of  Sir 
Philip  Francis  to  India  was,  either  then  or  soon  afler,  in  agita-* 
jUon  ^  fiur  it  was  finally  arranged  before  JuaCt  Now,  the  s^p«> 
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position  thdt  he  was  thie  author  of  Junius,  presumes  that  the 
prospect  of  being  sent  to  India  put  a  period  to  his  labours. 

It  is  known  that  Sir  Philip  was  a  clerk  in  the  War-OfBce 
from  176S  to  1772;  and  Junius  evinces  a  peculiar  acquaintance 
with,  and  interest  in,  the  business  and  the  persons  of  that  de- 
partment. As  some  of  those  persons  are  obscure  individuals 
compared  with  the  distinguished  objects  of  his  ordinary  attacks^ 
a  very  strong  presumption  arises  from  hence,  that  the  anony- 
mous writer  was  himself  connected  with  the  Office;  and  the  fa* 
miliar  tone  in  which  they  are  mentioned,  greatly  strengthens 
the  conclusion.  We  shall  principally  advert  to  what  he  says 
of  Mr  Bradshaw,  Mr  Chamier,  and  Mr  D'Oyley.  Junius^ 
in  the  36th  letter  of  the  common  edition,  dwells  at  some  length 
upon  Bradshaw's  pension,  and  speaks  of  him  in  terms  indicative 
of  considerable  personal  animosity*  In  a  note,  he  says,  ^  he 
was  too  cunning  to  trust  Irish  security.  *  He  gives  a  sketch  of 
his  history,  tracing  him  from  his  beginning,  as  a  ^  clerk  to  a 
contractor  for  forage, ' — to  his  being  *  exalted  to  a  petty  post  in 
the  War-office,' — and  sarcastically  remarking,  that,  upon  his 
subsequent  promotion,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  take  the  great 
bouse  in  Lincoln's- Inn  Fields,  where  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Worthington  had  resided.  In  the  57th  letter,  he  is  called  the 
Duke  of  Grafton's  *  cream-coloured  parasite; '  and  in  the  letters 
signed  Doraitian  and  Veteran,  published  by  Woodfall,  he  is  fa- 
miliarly mentioned  as  •  Tommy  Bradshaw, '  *  the  cream-co- 
loured Mercury,'  whose  sister,  *  Miss  Polly,  like  the  moon, 
lives  upon  the  light  of  her  brother's  countenance,  and  robs  him 
of  no  small  part  of  his  lustre* '  *  In  a  letter,  also  written  by  Ju- 
nius, but  under  another  name,  Bradshaw  is  said  to  observe, 
that  the  writer  has  •  drawn  his  intelligence  from  the  first  source, 
and  not  the  common  falsities  of  the  day  ;'  f  and  of  this,  he  says 
Bradshaw  cannot  be  ignorant.  But  although  it  is  clear  that 
Junius's  prejudice  against  this  gentleman  was  of  long  standing, 
and  connected  with  his  more  obscure  station  in  the  War-office, 
it  is  also  true,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  attacks  upon  him,  he  fill- 
ed a  considerable  station,  and  was  more  in  the  public  eye^ 
This,  however,  can  hardly  be  said  of  Mr  Chamier,  upon  whom 
ft  far  more  incessant  fire  is  kept  up*  He  is  termed,  *  that  well- 
educated  genteel  young  broker,  Mr  Chamier, '  A  scene  is 
figured  between  Lord  Barrington  bis  patron,  and  a  general 
officer,  in  which  every  kind  of  ridicule  is  thrown  upon  Chamien 
He  is  called  *  Tony  Shammy ' — *  Little  Shammy ' — *  a  tight 
active  little  fellow ' — *  a  little  gamUing  broker ' — *  Little  Wad* 


♦  Woodfall's  Junius,  III.  406-^424.  f  ^*-  P-  273. 
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dlcweir — *  hiy  duckling' — •  Httle  three  per  cents,  reduced^ — 
*  a  mere  scrip  of  a  secretary  *-^*  an  omnium  of  all  that's  gen^ 
teeP — with  many  other  coarse  and  scurrilous  appellations.  Nt> 
Jess  than  four  letters  are  addressed  to  Lord  Barrinpfton  in  the 
bitterest  tone  of  invective,  in  consequence  of  Chamier's  promo- 
tion ;  and  it  appears  that  his  relationship  with  Bradshaw  is  one 
of  the  chief  grounds  of  attack  upon  the  latter ;  and  whoever 
reads  the  following,  which  comes  after  these,  will  be  at  no  loss 
to  divine  the  cause  of  aH  the  hostility,  upon  the  supposition  that 
they  are  written  by  Sir  P.  Francis. 

*  I  desire  you  will  inform  the  public  that  the  worthy  Lord  Bar* 
rington,  not  ncontented  with  having  driven  Mr  D'Oyly  out  of  the 
Ww-office,  has  at  last  contrived  to  expel  Mr  Francis.  His  lord- 
ship will  never  rest  till  he  has  cleared  his  office  of  every  gentleman 
who  can  either  be  serviceable  to  the  public,  or  whose  honour  aad  in- 
tegrity are  a  check  upon  his  own  dark  proceedings.  Men,  who  do 
their  duty  with  credit  and  ability,  are  not  proper  instruments  for 
Lord  Barrington  to  work  with.  He  must  have  a  broker  from  'Change 
Alley  for  his  deputy,  and  some  raw,  ignorant  boy  for  his  first  clerk, 
I  think  the  public  have  a  right  to  call  upon  Mr  D'Oyly  and  Mr 
Frabtcis  to  declare  their  reasons  for  quitting  the  War-office.  Men 
of  their  unblemished  character  do  not  resign  lucrative  employments 
without  some  sufficient  reasons.  The  conduct  of  these  gentlemen 
has  always  been  approved  of;  and  I  know  that  they  stand  as  well  in 
the  esteem  of  the  army,  as  any  persons  in  their  station  ever  did. 
What  then  can  be  the  cause  that  the  public  and  the  army  should  be 
deprived  of  their  service  ?  There  must  certainly  be  something  about 
Lord  Barrington  which  every  honest  man  dreads  and  detests.  Or  is 
it  that  they  cannot  be  brought  to  connive  at  his  jobs  and  underhand 
dealings  ?  They  have  too  much  honour,  I  suppose,  to  do  some  cer- 
tain business  by  cammissiorf.  They  have  not  been  educated  in  th^ 
conversation  of  Jews  and  gamblers ; — ^they  have  had  no  experience 
at  Jonathan's ; — they  know  nothing  of  the  stocks ;  and  therefore 
Lord  Barrington  drives  them  out  of  the  War-office.  The  army  in- 
deed is  come  to  a  fine  pass,  with  a  gambling  broker  at  the  head  of 
it !— What  signifies  ability,  or  integrity,  or  practice,  or  experieujce 
in  business  ?  Lord  Barrington  feels  himself  uneasy  while  men  with 
such  qualifications  are  about  him.  He  wants  nothing  in  his  office 
but  ignorance,  impudence,  pertness,  and  servility.  Of  these  commo- 
dities he  has  laid  in  a  plentiful  stock,  that  ought  to  last  him  as  long  as 
he  is  Secretary  at  War,  Again,  I  wish  tliat  Mr  Francis  and  Mr 
D'Oyly  would  give  the  public  some  account  of  what  is  going  forward 
in  the  War-office.  I  think  these  events  so  remarkable,  that  some  no- 
tice ought  to  be  taken  of  them  in  the  House,  of  Commons.  When 
the  public  loses  the  service  of  two  able  and  honest  servants,  it  is  but 
reasonable  that  the  wretch,  who  drives  such  men  out  of  a  public 
office,  should  be  compelled  to  give  some  account  of  hin^self  and  Jtis 
proceedings. '    p.  86,  87. 
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It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Junius  Cook  aire  not  to  write  thiii 
letter,  nor  any  of  those  upon  Chamier's  promotion,  under  hi^ 
usual  signature,  because  this  would  at  once  have  directed  the 
suspicions  of  the  publick  towards  the  War-office,  as  the  quarter 
in  which  he  lurked,  and  even  towards  the  individuals  chiefly  in- 
terested in  the  questions  respecting  Chamien  For  the  samet 
reason  we  find  him  urging  Woodfali  to  conceal  his  being  the 
author  of  those  attacks  upon  Lord  Barrington.    ^  Keep  the 

*  author  a  secret, '  says  he,  ( Woodfatt^  I.  255)-*that  is,  keq)  the 
secret  that  Junius,  Veteran,  Nemesis,  &c.  are  the  same  person  | 
for  he  knew  no  other  author  than  Junius.  It  is,  however,  not 
at  all  improbable,  that  the  clue  to  the  discovery  of  Sir  P.  Fran-? 
cis  was  furnished  by  these  letters  on  the  War-office  ^  for  they 
are  the  last  ever  written  by  Junius^  except  the  private  letter  tQ 
Woodfail  in  January  177S ;  so  that  he  seems,  on  being  detect- 
ed, probably  by  Lord  Barrington,  to  have  given  over  writing  i 
and  he  was  soon  after  appointed  to  the  Council  in  Calcutta. 

Junius  shows  an  uncommon  acquaintance  with,  and  interest 
in,  the  transactions  of  the  Foreign  Department  as  well  as  the 
War-office  i  and  the  period  to  which  his  knowledge  refers,  pre-, 
cedes  the  death  of  Lord  Egremont  in  1763.  Thus,  he  says^ 
in  the  23d  letter,  referring  to  the  negotiations  of  1763,  *  Even 

*  the  callous  pride  of  Lord  Egremont  was  alarmed;  he  siaw  and 

*  felt  his  own  disgrace  in  corresponding  with  you  flhe  Duke  of 
1  Bedford)^  and  there  certainly  was  a  moment  at  which  he  meant 
f  to  have  resisted,  had  not  a  fatal  lethargy  prevailed  over  his 

*  faculties,  and  carried  all  sense  and  memory  away  with  it. '  In 
^  note,  he  adds,  ^  This  man  (Lord  Egremont)^  notwithstand- 

*  ing  bis  pride  and  Tory  principles,  had  soi^e  English  stuff  in 
'  him. '  Upon  an  official  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the 
Duke  ^  desired  to  be  recalled  ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  dif- 
i  fieulty  that  Lord  Bute  could  appease  him. '  In  a  private  let- 
ter to  Woodfail  (I.  200),  he  says,  <  that  he  can  threaten  bim 
1  privately  with  such  a  storm  as  would  make  him  tremble  even 

*  in  his  grave. '  Now  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  appointed  a  derk 
in  the  Foreign  Office  in  1756 ;  and  having  afterwards  gone  to 
St  Cas'as  General  Btigh's  secretary  in  17581,  and  to  Lisbon  in 
1760,  with  Lord  Kinnoul,  he  returned  to  the  Foreign  Office 
l)otween  October  I7^i  and  August  1763 ;  for,  in  his  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  alreadv  referred  to  (Pari.  Deb.  xxiL 
^7.),  he  says,  that  he  possessed  Lord  Egremont's  favour  in  the 
Secretary  of  State's  Office ;  and  that  nobleman  came  into  it» 
pctober  1761,  and  died  August  1763.  The  negotiations  of  thc^ 
jpuke  of  Bedford  were  carried  on  between  the  beginning  of  Seg: 
^^ber  and  t^e  bq^^nning  of  Noyemberi  1762.  ^  ^ 
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The  ihahn^r  in  which  Janius  always  treats  Lord  Chatham^ 
coincides  exactly  with  the  expressions  of  Sir  Philip  in  his  speech- 
es and  writings ;  and  is  such  as  might  naturally  be  expected 
to  result  from  the  kindness  he  had  received  from  that  great 
nan,  as  well  as  from  his  known  principles.  But  the  high  ad- 
miration of  Lord  Chatham  which  Junius  has  shown,  seems  not 
easily  reconciled  with  his  kindness  towards  his  antagonist  Lord 
Holland.  ^  I  wish  Lord  Holland  may  acquit  himsdf  with  ho- 
nour, '  says  he  in  a  letter  to  Woodfall  (L  I?*.)  5  and  when  he 
suspected  Mr  Fox  of  attacking  him  anonymously  in  the  news- 
papers, instead  of  retaliating,  as  he  did  in  the  letters  already 
noticed  against  Lord  Barrington,  and  at  once  chara;ing  Lord 
Holland  or  his  son  with  having  been  the  writers  of  this  attack, 
as  he  did  Lord  Barry  and  others  in  similar  cases,  he  says  that 

*  he  design^ly  spares  Lord  Holland  and  his  family ; '  but  adds» 
that  it  is  worthy  of  their  consideration,  ^  whether  Lord  Holland 
^  be  invulnerable,  or  whether  Junius  shoukl  be  wantonly  pro- 
^  voked. '  (III.  410.)  He  shows  this  maoifest  forbearance  to- 
wards the  Fox  family,  not  under  his  usual  signature  of  Junius, 
but  ui\der  another,  assumed  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  con- 
cealing it,  and  yet  of  keeping  them  from  forcing  him  into  a 
contest  with  them«  The  history  of  Sir  Philip  at  once  explains 
all  this.  His  father  was  Lord  Holland's  domestic  chaplain, 
lived  on  intimate  terms  with  him,  and  dedicated  his  Translatioii 
of  Demosthenes  to  him,  as  the  patron  to  whom  he  owed  his 
churph  preferment  Sir  Philip  himself  received  from  Lord 
Holland  his  first  place  in  the  Foreign  Office.  These  circum- 
stances  must  have  overcome  the  natural  inducement  which  Ju-. 
nius  had  to  join  in  the  attacks  upon  Lord  Hdland,  for  a  con- 
duct which,  whether  justly  or  not»  was  made  the  constant  topic 
of  invective  by  all  who  took  the  side  of  Lord  Chatham. 

It  is  clear,  from  his  private  correspondence,  that  Junius, 
whoever  he  was,  bore  a  great  personal  good-will  towards  Wood- 
fcll.    •  The  spirit  of  your  letter,*  says  he,  •  convinces  me  that 

*  you  are  a  much  better  writer  than  most  of  those  whose  works 

*  you  publish. '  (L  196.)     *  For  the  matter  of  monSy,  be  as* 

*  sured  that,  if  a  question  should  arise  upon  any  writings  of 
'  mme,  you  shall  not  want  it.  My  own  works  you  shall  con* 
^  stantly  have ;  and,  in  point  of  money,  be  assured  you  shall 
^  never  suffer. '  (li.)     Again—*  You  must  not  write  to  me  a- 

*  gain ;  but  be  assured  I  wjll  never  desert  you.  If  your  affair 
f  should  come  to  a  trial,  and  you  should  be  found  guilty,  you  will 
^  then  let  me  know  what  expense  falls  particularly  on  your- 
f  setf,  for  I  understand  you  are  engaged  with  other  proprie« 
f  tor8:-r*some  way  or  other  ^ott  shall  be  reimbursed* '  (I^  90$.) 
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*  For  tny  own  part,  I  can  very  truly  assure  you,  that  nothing 

*  would  affect  me  more  than  to  have  drawn  you  into  a  per- 

*  sonal  danger,  because  it  admits  of  no  recompense. '  (I.  221.) 

*  You  cannot  offend  or  afflict  me  but  by  hazarding  your  own 

*  safety.  '  (I.  2S5.)     '  I  have  the  greatest  reason  to  be  pleased 

*  with  your  care  and  attention;  and  wish  it  were  in  my  power 

*  to  render  you  some  essential  service.  '  (I.  246.)  In  a  letter 
to  Wilkes,  he  expresses  th^  same  anxiety  about  Woodfaii's 
safety  ;  says  that  the  danger  to  which  he  is  exposed  afflicts  and 
distresses  him ;  and  plainly  insinuates,  that  he  has  spared  Lord 
Mansfield  for  Woodfaii's  sake  (I.  326.)  But,  for  other  publish- 
ers, he  seems  to  have  felt  no  such  tenderness ;  for  he  frequently 
tells  Woodfall,  if  he  is  afraid  himself,  that  he  may  send,  such  and 
such  letters  to  other  printers,  whom  he  names,  (see  I.  224.  226. 
214.)  Now,  it  appears  from  Nichols's  Biographical  Anecdotesi 
that  Woodfall  was  only  a  year  older  than  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
and  that  he  was  educated  at  St  Paul's  School,  where  the  latter 
is  known  to  have  been  bred  ;  and  it  is  asserted  in  the  Tract  be- 
fore us,  that  Woodfaii's  son  speaks  of  the  acquaintance  forniied 
there  between  Sir  Philip  and  his  father,  as  having  given  rise 
to  a  mutual  kindness  during  their  after  lives,  although  they 
rarely  met.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  tallies  peculiarly 
well  with  a  suspicion  expressed  by  Junius  at  one  part  of  the 
correspondence,  that  Woodfall  might  know  him.  He  says, 
^  I  beg  you  will  tell  me  candidly  whether  you  know  or  suspect 
^  who  I  am.'  (I.  171.) 

There  is  reason  also  to  believe,  that  Junius  was  known  to 
Garrick.  He  expresses  himself  much  alarmed  by  the  inquiries 
of  the  latter,  and  was  afraid  lest  Woodfall  might  have  told  him 
the  place  where  the  letters  were  sent,  which  he  desires  him  to 
change.  He  writes  a  note,  to  be  sent  to  Garrick,  with  the  view 
of  intimidating  him,  and  thus  preventing  his  meddling,  and 
endeavouring  to  trace  the  secret  $  and  he  desires  Woodfall  to 
copy  it  in  his  own  hand.  Sir  Francis  has  told  us»  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  play  of  Eugenia,  that  he  enjoyed  the  *  friendship  and 
esteem '  of  Garrick. 

It  appears,  from  various  passages  in  Junius,  that  the  author 
used  to  attend  the  debates  in  ParUament,  and  that  he  frequent* 
]j  took  notes  of  the  more  important  speeches :  That  he  did  so 
more  especially  in  the  years  1770  and  1771,  is  clearly  proved, 
by  his  quoting  Lord  Chatham's  speeches  from  reports  not  then 
made  public,  and  by  his  frequently  referring  to  debates  at  which 
he  was  present.  Sir  Philip  Francis  is  known  to  have  been  an 
.  occasional  attendant  upon  the  debates  during  the  same  period^ 
*-^for  he  cites  Lord  Chatham's  speeches  at  that  time  as  having 
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heard  them  5  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  tb«t  he  is  the 
member  of  Parliament  described  by  Almon  in  his  life  of  Lord 
Chatham,  as  having  furnished  him  with  note&  of  those  speeches» 
taken  by  him  when  he  was  not  in  Parliament.  But  there  is  a 
more  remarkable  coincidence  than  this  between  Junius  and  Sir 
Philip*  XfOrd  Chiitham's  speech^  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
in  January  1770,  was  reported  by  Sir  Philip,  and  communicated 
£rst  to  Almon,  who  published  it  in  1791,  and  then  to  the  Par- 
liamentary History,  (xvi.  647»)  The  publisher  of  the  latter  work 
informed  the  author  of  the  tract  before  us,  that  he  received  it 
from  Sir  Philip,  who  was  present  at  the  debate.  Now,  a  com* 
parison  of  this  speech  with  some  of  Junius's  ietlers,  proves  very 
satisfactorily,  that  Junius  must  either  have  heard  the  speech, 
and  taken  notes  of  it,  or  received  notes  from  somebody  who  was 
present ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  the  notes  which  he  took  or 
received  were  nearly  the  same  with  those  taken  by  Sir  P.  Fran« 
cis.     We  shall  cite  some  examples  of  this  coincidence. 

Sir  P.  Francis's  Report* — *  That  on  this  principle  he  had  him- 
self advised  a  measure,  which  he  knew  was  not  strictly  legal ;  but 
he  had  recommended  it  as  a  measure  of  necessity,  to  save  a  starving 
people  from  fiumne,  and  had  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  his* 
country.  *     p.  262. 

Junius,  (  Woodfall  Ih  365.) — *  Instead  of  inserting  that  the  pro* 
clamation  was  legal,  he  (Lord  Camden)  should  -have  said,  "  My 
Lords,  I  know  the  proclamation  was  illegal,  but  I  advised  it,  because 
U  was  indispensably  necessary  to  save  the  kingdom  from  famine ;  and 
I  submit  myself  to  the  justice  and  mercy  of  my  county* "    p.  262-S. 

&V  P.  Francis  s  Report, — *  He  owned  his  natural  partiality  te 
America,  and  was  inclined  to  make  allowance  even  for  those  exces- 
ses. That  they  ought  to  be  treated  with  tenderness ;  for  in  his  sense 
they  were  ebullitions  of  liberty  which  broke  out  upon  the  skin,  and 
Were  a  sign,  if  not  of  perfect  health,  at  least  of  a  vigorous  constitu- 
tion, and  must  not  be  driven  in  too  suddenly,  lest  they  should  strike 
to  the  heart.  *     p.  265. 

Junius y  ( Woodfall y  IL  153.  /.  311.) — "  No  man  regards  an  erup- 
tion upon  the  surfece,  when  the  noble  parts  are  invaded,  and  he  feeU 
a  mortification  approaching  to  his  heart. " 

■ "  I  shall  only  say,  give  me  a  healthy  vigorous  constitution, 

and  I  shall  hardly  consult  my  looking-glass  to  discover  a  blemish  up- 
on my  skin. "     p.  265. 

Sir  P.  Francises  Report. — *  That  the  Americans  had  purchased 
their  liberty  at  a  dear  rate,  since  they  had  quitted  their  native  coun-< 
try,  and  gone  in  search  of  freedom  to  a  desert. '     p.  268* 

Junius,  (Woo^all,  IL  77.)—"  They  left  their  native  land  ia 
search  of  freedom,  and  found  it  in  a  desert,  **    p.  268. 
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There  ^e  many  other  expressions  in  this  speedij  and  in 
others  of  Lord  Chatham,  reported  by  Sir  Philip,  which  appear 
to  be  favourite  expressbns  of  Junius*  Thus,  *  fccUefact  *— •  Z 
am  a  jdain  man ' — *  ipsojacto  the  law  of  the  land  * — *  simplictty 
<f  common  sense^  ^  &c. 

There  are  many  favourite  expressions  in  the  avowed  orii^nal 
works  of  Sir  Philip,  which  Junius  also  indulges  habitually.  <  OfAts 
4  side  * — *  so  far  forth  *— ^  I  mean  tie  pubUc  service  *  (for,  IvxmUt 
promote).  There  is,  moreover,  in  the  general  manner  of  writing*, 
a  resemblance  extremely  s^iking^  especially  where  the  author  is 
off  his  guard,  and  permits  his  natural  temper  to  appear.  Sir 
Philip's  later  works  resemble,  in  this  respect,  the  private,  notes  to 
Woodfall  so  strikingly,  that  we  need  scarcely  give  any  examples* 
There  is,  for  instance,  a  short  note  of  Sir  P.  m  this  pubiication 
Sn  the  following  terms.    *  Pray  never  mind  anything  I  say,  I 

*  dove  myself  to  death,  and  write  and  speak  on  instant  ilnpres* 

<  sion. — So  I  am  very  sorry  if  I  have  ofiended  you. '  The  very 
same  tone,  and  almost  the  same  words,  occur  in  two  notes  of 
Junius,  printed  by  Woodfalli— one  of  which  bc^gins,  <  Pray 

*  tell  me  whether  George  Onslow  means  to  keep  his  word  with 

<  you ; '  and  ends,  *  and  so  I  wii^  you  goodnight :  '^- And  ano^ 
ther  runs  thus,  *  Make  yourself  easy  about  me — I  know  you  are 
f  au  honest  man — and  I  am  never  angry^  am  overcome  with 

*  theslavertf  of  writings '  We  have  not  room  to  add  other  in<« 
ctances ;  but  we  have  heard,  that  among  those  persons  in  London 
who  have  lived  in  his  society,  and  are  acquainted  with  his  mode  of 
expressipn,  the  conviction  of  hk  being  the  autholr  of  die  Letters^ 
ia  exceedingly  strengthened  by  this. likeness. 

That  the  tempers  of  Junius  and  Sir  Philip  somewhat  resen>- 
ble  each  other,  we  have  their  own  authority.  Junius  says  to 
Woodfall — ^  Surely  you  have  misjud^  it  very  much  about 

*  the  book.  I  could  not  have  conceived  it  possible  that  you 
^  could  protract  the  pubUcation  so  long.    At  this  time,  partis 

*  cularly  before  Mr  Sawbridge^s  motion,  it  wouM  have  b^n  of 

*  singula  use.  You  have  triSed  too  long  with  the  public  expect- 
f  ation.  At  a  certain  point  of  time  the  appetite  palW  I  fear  you 
f  have  already  lost  the  season*  The  book,  I  am  sure,  will  lose  th^ 
f  greatest  part  of  the  effect  I  expected  from  it.  But  I  have  done.  * 
Ip.  157.)  And  agam,  to  Wilkes,  *  You  at  least,  Mr  Wilkes^ 
«  should  have  shown  more  temper  and  prudence,  and  a  better 
!  knowledge  of  mankind*  No  personal  respects  whatsoever  should 
f  havQ  persuaded  you  to  concur  in  these  ridiculous  resolutions* 
f  But  my  own  zeal,  I  perceive,  betrays  me:  I  wilt  endeavour  to 
%  keep  a  better  guard  upon  my  temper,  and  apply  to  your  jud^« 

*  ment  in  the  most  cautious  and  measured  language.'  (i& )  Sir  Phi- 
]if^  in  bis  Speech  (Pari.  Debates,  xxvii.  240 J,  sa^s,  most  characr 
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teristicanyi  ^  It  was  Bis  purpose  on  this  occasion  to  say  things^ 
^  strong,  severe,  and  personal ;  and  if  he  should  be  thought  to 

*  excera  the  bounds  of  moderation,  he  desired  it  might  not  bo 

*  imputed  to  a  hasty  impatience  of  temper,  to  which  he  was  sup- 

<  poeed  to  be  more  subject  than  other  men ;  for  he  said  them 

*  coolly  and  deliberately,  and  after  having  maturely  reflected 

<  on  their  cause,  and  on  their  consequences. '  f  p.l.58«)  And  again,. 
in  his  Speech,  February  26,  1788,  <  Much  has  been  said  of  my 

*  character,  much  of  my  temper,    I  have  bv  one  learned  gen- 
( tleman,  not  now  present  (tne  Master  of  the  Rolls),  been  ac- 

<  cased  of  comparing  myself  with  him,  and  with  others  of  hi* 

<  profession*     Such  a  comparison  I  never  presumed  to  make* 
^  Arrogance  is  one  thing  ^  passion  is  another.     Passion  I  have 

*  ever  conceived  to  be  an  honest,  open,  and  manly  emotion  of 
^  the  mind:  arrogance,  on  the  contrary,  I  take  to  be  a  cold, 

*  defiberate,  thoughtful  thing.    I  may  have  made  use  of  wamr 
'  or  passionate  language  perhaps,  but  I  was  never  guilty  of  the 

*  presumption  and  arrogance  which  has  been  imputed  to  me. " 
(p.  158-9.)         . 

There  are  some  other  considerations  of  a  more  general  nature, 
which  deserve  notice  in  this  argument.  Sir  Philip  Francis  is 
still  living;  and  that  of  itself  furnishes  a  ground  of  presumption. 
The  improbability  is  great,  that  the  real  Junius  should  have  died^ 
sod  left  no  trace  by  which  to  detect  Him.  That  he  should  have 
wished  to  be  for  ever  unknown,  is  not  likely ;  that  he  should 
have  been  able  to  elude  all  discovery,  after  hi»  decease,  is  stilt 
less  so.  The  curiously  bound  set  of  Letters  which  he  had  fron» 
Woodfall  by  his  own  directions,  at  once  afK>rded  a  reason  for 
befieving  that  he  intended  to  retain  the  means  of  proving  hia 
title,  at  a  distant  period,  and  exposed  him  to  detection  after  hi» 
deaA,  if  he  aHowed  that  event  to  happen  before  he  declared  him* 
idf.  Sir  Philip's  appointment  to  India  is  also  extremely  well  ac« 
connted  for,  by  the  supposition  that  he  was  the  author  of  Junius^ 
Letters.  That  a  clerk  in  the  War-office  should,  without  having, 
dose  any  thing  to  make  him  known,  be  sent  out  at  once  as  » 
member  of  the  Supreme  Council,  to  which,  for  the  first  time,  the 
powers  of  Government  were  about  to  be  entrusted,  seems  at  any 
rate  sufiicientlv  strange  to  require  an  explanation.  He  was  not 
eoDoected  by  mmily  with  any  man  of  weight  in  the  ministry;  be 
was  wholly  unknown  at  the  India  House;  he  was  equally  ob- 
scure in  the  publick  eye ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  had  any  pa- 
tron who  interestj^d  himself  in  his  promotion,  previously  to  spring^ 
J772,  sincf?,  1^  that  time,  he  was  turned  out  of  the  Office,  to  make 
way  for  a  favourite  of  the  minister  in  whose  department  he  serv- 
^K   Thejdext  thing  we  hear  of  after  this  dismissal^  is  his  mis*' 
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sion  to  India  as  a  satrap,  in  very  critical  circumstances.  But 
there  is  nothing/  surprising  in  the  appojntment,  if  we  suppose 
that  he  either  suffered  himself  to  be  known,  or  was  detected  aa 
Junius  after  his  removal  from  the  War-office;  and  that  the  mi- 
nister, now  made  aware  of  his  extraordinary  talents,  and  of  the 
risk  to  which  they  might  expose  him,  recommended  a  step,  jus- 
tified by  the  qualifications  of  Sir  Philip,  and  counselled  by  his 
own  apprehensions.  If  the  secret  was  only  communicated  to 
one  roan — if  Sir  Philip  knew  this,  and  made  that  one  man  per- 
anally  responsible  for  its  being  kept— there  was  no  doubt  that  it 
would  be  so.  Nothing  but  an  idle  love  of  talking  could  lead  to 
its  being  divulged.  There  was  something  in  the  nature  of  the 
transaction  which  imposed  silence  upon  both  the  parties ;  and 
Sir  Philip,  who  had  the  chief  interest  in  its  concealment,  was 
ready,  during  the  whole  lifetime  of  the  other  party,  to  watcli 
over  his  fulfilment  of  the  compact. 

If  it  is  demanded  why  Sir  Philip  should  have  persisted  so 
long  in  the  concealment,  a  satisfactory  answer  may  be  given » 
without  having  recourse  to  evidence  drawn^  from  the  character 
And  habits  of  the  individual.  Some  of  the  principal  personages 
attacked  by  Junius,  have  only  been  dead  a  very  few  years ;  thet 
nearest  relatives  of  many  of  them  are  still  alive.  The  invectives 
of  Junius  against  persons  officially  connected  with  Sir  Philip, 
must  have  differed  extremely  from  the  letters  which  passed  be- 
tween them  in  the  course  of  business,  or  in  the  intercourse  of 
society.  The  circumstance  of  his  appointment  to  India,  the 
consequent  silence  of  Junius,  we  may  easily  imagine  to  be  a, 
strong  reason  for  reluctance  to  avow  himself  as  the  author.  Bat 
if  to  ihe§e  considerations  we  add,  that  Sir  Philip  has  been,  by  the 
-steady  apd  honest  course  of  his  political  life,  thrown  into  habits 
of  intimacy  with  the  families  of  those  whom  Junius  most  un- 
sparingly attacked,  for  their  personal,  as  well  as  public  conduct, 
in  life,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  the  discovery  would  at  any 
time  have  l)een  productive  of  far  more  pain  than  the  gratifica- 
tion of  vanity  could  compensate,  even  admitting  the  reputation 
of  Junius  to  be  much  higher  than  that  of  Sir  Philip,  which  we 
are  not  very  sure  that  he  is  likely  to  think  it,  and  are  still  less 
of  opinion  that  be  ought*  He  has  long,  in  his  proper  person* 
possessed  the  admiration  of  all  who  have  a  due  regard  for 
unblemished  publick  virtue,  great  talents  and  accomplishments. 
He  might  well  afford  to  forego  the  applause  of  the  multitude, 
which  could  only  be  purchased  by  a  sacrifice,  certainly,  of  the 
tranquillity  so  invaluable  in  the  decline  of  life,  possibly  of  the 
good- will  of  some  whose  approbation  be  prefers  to  that  of  the 
crowd.    Justice  to  ^is  gentlemati,  as  well  as«tothe  argument 
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which  we  are  how  bringin|j  to  a  close,  requires  the  irts^tion  of 
the  powerful  testimonies  borne  to  his  rare  merits,  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  Manai^ers  of  the  Impeachment.  The  fol« 
lowing  is  a  part  of  the  letter  which  they  addressed  to  him^ 
when  the  House  of  Commons,  on  account  of  his  personal  quar^ 
rel  with  Mr  Hastings,  had  excluded  him  from  the  Committee. 

"  We  have  perused,  as  our  duty  has  often  led  us  to  do,  with  great 
attention,  the  records  of  the  Company,  during  the  time  in  which 
you  executed  the  important  office  committed  to  you  by  Parliament ; 
and  our  good  opinion  of  you  has  grown  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
minuteness  and  accuracy  of  our  researches.  We  have  found  that, 
as  far  as  in  you  lay,  you  fully  answered  the  ends  of  your  arduous  al- 
legation. An  exact  obedience  to  the  authority  placed  over  you  by 
the  laws  of  your  country,  wise  and  steady  princnples  of  government, 
an  inflexible  integrity  in  yourself,  and  a  firm  resistance  to  all  corrupt 
practice  in  others,  crowned  by  an  uniform  benevolent  attention  to 
to  the  rights,  properties,  and  welfare  of  the  natives  (the  grand  lead- 
ing object  in  your  appointment),  appear  eminently  throughout  those 
records.  Such  a  conduct,  so  tried,  acknowledged,  and  recorded^ 
demands  our  fullest  confidence. 

"  These,  Sir,  are  the  qualities,  and  this  is  the  conduct,  on  your 
part,  on  which  we  ground  our  tvishes  for  your  assistance.  On  what 
we  are  to  ground  our  n^A/  to  make  any  demand  upon  you,  we  are 
more  at  a  loss  to  suggest.  Our  sole  titles,  we  are  sensible,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  public  exigencies,  and  in  your  public  spirit.  Permit 
U8,  Sir,  to  call  for  this  further  service  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
India,  for  whom  your  parental  care  has  been  so  long  distinguished, 
and  in  support  of  whose  cause  you  have  encountered  so  many  diffi- 
irulties,  vexations,  and  dangers. "     p.  23,  24. 

This  letter  was  written  by  the  Cljairman,  Mr  Burke,  and 
feigned  by  himself  and  his  colleagues  ;  among  whom  we  find  the 
names  of  Fox,  Sheridan,  Windham,  North,  and  Fitzpatrick. 
Mr  Burke,  in  one  of  his  speeches  upon  the  India  BiUs^  has  t£ius 
described  him. 

"  This  man,  whose  deep  reach  of  thought,  whose  large  legislative 
conceptions,  and  whose  grand  plans  of  policy,  make  the  most  shin- 
ing part  of  our  reports,  from  whence  we  have  learned  all  our  lessons^ 
if  we  have  learned  any  good  ones ;  this  man,  from  whose  materials 
those  gentlemen,  who  have  least  acknowledged  it,  have  yet  spoken 
as  from  a  brief;  this  man,  driven  from  his  employment,  discounte- 
nanced by  the  Directors,  has  had  no  other  reward,  and  no  other  dis- 
tinction, but  that  inward  *  sunshine  of  the  soul  *  which  a  good  con- 
icience  can  always  bestow  on  itself. "     p.  25,  26. 

Having  shown  that  all  the  evidence  which  can  be  drawn  from 
a  comparison  of  Junius's  Letters  and  Sir  Philip  Francis's  Life 
wd  W>ituig6|  points  him  out  as  the  author — that  there  is  ho^ 
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circnmstahoe  wtiich  does  not  tally  with  this  concIusidDy  and  no 
difficulty  which  it  does  not  explain^^we  shall  now  venr  briefly 
advert  to  one  or  two  particulars  of  evidence  more  strictly  exter- 
nal than  any  which  has  yet  been  considered. 

-  From  several  parts  of  the  correspondence  with  Woodfall,  it 
should  seem  that  Junius  frequently  delivered  the  letters  himself^ 
When  he  employed  another  hand^  we  may  be  well  assured  it 
was  that  of  a  porter  or  other  ordinary  messenger,  as  was  ascer- 
tained, in  one  instance,  by  Wilkes,  who  examined  the  persoHp 
and  learnt  that  he  received  the  packet  from  a  gentleman*  That 
he  should  entrust  any  body  with  his  secret,  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  conveying  the  letters,  appears  highly  improbable ;  and 
to  have  given  a  packet  for  Woodfall  to  a  friend  to  carry,  would 
have  been  telling  him  the  whole.  Now,  it  seems  that  a  gentle- 
man of  respectability,  Mr  Jftckson  of  Ipswich,  was  in  Wood-  . 
fcll's  employment  at  the  period  of  the  Letters ; — and  he  stateSf 

♦  that  he  once  saw  a  tali  gentleman,  dressed  in  a  light  coat, 

•  with  bag  and  sword,  throw  into  the  office-door,  opening  in 

*  Ivy  Lane,  a  letter  of  Junius*s,  which  he  picked  up,  and  im- 

•  mediately  followed  the  bearer  of  it  into  St  Paul's  Church- 

*  yard,  where  he  got  into  a  hackney-coach,  and  drove  off. ' — 
( fVbodfallf  I.  43.)  The  author  of  the  work  before  lis  state% 
that  the  %ure  and  apj^earance  of  Sir  PhUip  answers  to  this  de- 
scriptioti  as  far  as  it  goes. 

-  There  are  various  peculiarities  of  spelling  which  occur  uni- 
formly in  both  writers ;  and  neither  of  them  has  any  soch  pe* 
culiarity  that  is  not  common  to  both.     Thus,  they  both  write 

•  practice  '  with  an  5 ;  *  compleatly  '  instead  of  ^  completdy  ;  * 

*  ingrosSf '  i/»tire,  r/ztrust,  and  many  other  such  words,  which 
are  usually  begun  with  an  ^—endeavor  without  an  u^-^teea 
with  a  A:,  and  several  others.  There  may  not  be  mpch  in  any 
of  these  instances  taken  singly ;  but  when  we  find  that  all  the 
peculiarities  that  belong  to  either  writer  are  common  to  both,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  receive  them  as  ingredients  in  the  mass  jof 
evidence. 

It  is  stated  by  a  person  who  examined,  with  Wilkes,  the 
form  and  folding  of  the  letters  received  by  him,  that  they  both 
agreed  in  <  thinking  they  could  see  marks  of  the  writer's  habit 

•  of  folding  and  directing  official  letters.  * 

Last  of  all,  a  careful  examination  has  been  instituted  of  the 
handwriting  of  Jumus;  and  the  specimens  published  by  Wood* 
fsM  have  been  diligently  compared  with  letters  of  l^r  Philip 
Francis.  Those  of  Junius  are  known  to  be  all  written  in  a  feign- 
ed hand  ;  but  its  general  character  agrees  well  with  that  of  Sir 
Fhil^'lk   Wherever,  in  the  hurry  of  writing,  (for  examiner  wbeve 
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a  word  is  interlined)^  the  natural  hand,  or  something  near  it^ 
breaks  out,  the  resemblance  it  mOre  complete ;  and  certain  peca- 
liaritiesi  preserved  in  the  feigned  hand,  occur  also  in  Sir  Philip's. 
We  cannbt  follow  the  comparison  through  its  minute  details  $ 
but  we  al^e  confident  th^t  it  must  gd  far  towards  satisfying  those 
whom  the  rest  of  the  argument  may  have  failed  to  cohvince^ 
Some  of  the  more  remarkable  coincidences  are  as  follows. 
.  When  Sir  P.  F.  signs  with  his  initials,  he  draws  a  short  strong 
line  above  and  below  them.  The  very  same  lines  are  uniform- 
ly drawn  under  and  over  the  initials  with  which  Junius  signs 
his  private  letters  to  Wood&ll.  In  correcting  the  press,  they 
both  Use,  instead  of  the  ordinary  sign  of  deletion,  a  difief^t 
and  very  peculiar  sign,  exactly  the  same  in  both.  They  both, 
place  the  asterisk  or  star  of  reference  to  a  foot-note,  at  thc^ 
beginnings  aiid  not  at  the  end  of  the  passage  to  which  it  be* 
Ipngs — contrary  to  what  may  be  termed  the  invariable  usage 
oT  other  writers.  They  both  write  the  words  yoii  and  t^oursp 
in  all  cases,  with  a  large  Y,  the  form  of  which  is  strikingly  a- 
Ijke  in  both  authors.    They  also  use  a  half  large  c  at  the  be«- 

f'nning  of  a  word,*— of  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  formation* 
heir  ciphers  or  numerals  are  all  formed  exactly  on  the  same 
plan  I  as  £ire  most  of  their  compound  letters*  Instead  of  a  round 
dot  over  the  /,  they  both  invariably  use  an  oblique  stroke,  slop* 
ing  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  general  writing;  and 
they  mark  their  quotations,  not  by  inverted  commas,  i)ut  by 
short  perpendicular  lines*  They  are  both  uniformly  correct  ana 
systematic  in  the  punctuation  of  their  MS.  Both  write  a  distinct 
little  a  over  &c. ;  and  connect  words  divided  at  Uie  end  of  m 
line,  not  by  a  hyphen^  but  a  colon,  which  is  repeated,  contrary  - 
tp  general  usage,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  Ime,  as  well  aa 
the  end  of  the  first.  * 

Before  concluding  this  article,  we  must  repeat,  that  the  dili* 
gence  of  the  author,  whose  work  furnishes  the  materials  of  tliia 
argument,  is  very  praiseworthy,  and  that  the  merit  of  the  in* 
vestigation  belongs  entirely  to  him*  We  cannot^  however,  a« 
void  remarking,  that  he  has  frequently  overloaded  his  book  with 
useless  and  irrelevant  quotations ; — for  example,  much  of  the 
Speeches  of  Lord  Chatham,  and  of  Sir  Philip  Francis's  pamph- 
lets; that  be  many  times  dr^ws  conclusions  from  such  trivial  re* 
semblances  in  expression  as  prove  nothing,— ^*  ^.  p.  336|  SSTy 

VOL*  XXIX.  NO.  57*  H 


*  We  understand  that  it  is  confidently  stated  in  Losdoiiy  that  still 
more  precise  evidence  eicists  of  the  similarity  of  the  hands,  draiwn 
from  Sir  Philip's  earlier  penmanship. 
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235,  238 — ^beside  a  variety  of  other  instances  i  and  that,  in 
some  places,  he  seems  to  lose  himself,  and  goes  on  quoting  and 
reasoning,  without  recollecting  the  point  to  be  proved — ^as,  where 
he  compares  a  Report  of  Lord  Chatham's  Speeches,  admitted, 
to  be  made  by  Sir  Philip,  with  the  avowed  productions  of  the 
latter,  (p.  266,  B,  25.) 


Aet.  VI.  Speech  o/*  Robert,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory,  in  ike 
HotUse  of  Peers  f  Friday  ^  May  16.  1817,  on  the  Motion  of  the 
Earl  <if'  Donoughmore^  relating  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Claims,^ 
1817.    Stockdale. 

S.  Speech  of  Leslie  Forbes,  Esq.,  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
May  9.  1817,  on  the  Motion  of  Mr  Grattan. 

S.  Speech  of  the  Right  Honourable  Robert  Peel,  on  the  same: 
S>ubject.    . 

Those  who  have  attended  to  the  progress  of  any  discussion 
on  subjects  connected  with  our  passions,  as  well  as  our  in- 
terests, must  have  observed,  that  the  difficulty  of  bringing  the 
parties  to  an  agreement,  arises,  not  so  much  from  any  insuper- 
able variance  respecting  assertions  or  principles,  as  from  the  ra* 
pidity  with  which  they  who  are  in  the  wrong  usually  contrive  to 
change  the  ground  of  the  argument*  When  the  conclusion  will 
no  longer  suit  their  premises,  they  suit  the  premises  to  the  con- 
clusion. In  this  change  of  position,  the  youngest  and  most  ac- 
tive of  the  combatants  always  take  the  leacf ;  and  while  the  effec- 
tive forces  are  thus  moving  off  to  stations,  from  which  they  can- 
not be  dislodged  without  new  manoeuvres  on  the  part  of  their 
adversaries,  the  invalids  linger  round  their  old  watchfires,  atid' 
make  a  merit  of  thcii*  tardiness. 

(       In  the  debates  on  the  Catholic  Question,  wc  have  a  strikin^^ ' 
example  of  this  evasive  system  of  warfare.     The  main  argument 
by  which  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  were  for  a  long  time  re- 
sisted, was  founded  on  the  assertion,  that  they  were  the  passive 
instruments  of  a  foreign  potentate, — a  potentate,  too,  who  was 
not  only  Anti-Christ  nimself,  but  in  alliance  with  our  mortal 
and  still  more  Anti-Christian  enemy.    Time  has  destroyed  a 
port  of  this  argument;  and  the  exclusionists  have  at  length  a- ' 
Datidoned  the  rest :    But  they  are  just  as  far  from  being  convinced 
as  ever ;  and,  from  the  groundlessness  of  their  former  pleas,  they 
have  actually  raised  up  a  new  danger,  imd  a  new  argument  in 
support  of  their  cause^    The  Catholics  offer  a  plan  of  domestic  * 
upmination,  which  would  secure  Us  against  that  influence  of  the; 
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Pope  ovier  tbe  King's  subjects^  which  was  said  to  be  incotnpatt*  ' 
ble  with  their  loyiuty.  But  the  enemies  of  emancipation  now 
turn  on  them,  and  say,  that  the  Pope  never  exercised  any 
power  in  the  nomination  of  Bishops  in  Ireland ;  that,  to  pro- 
vide against  his  interference,  is  btit  to  mock  the  Protestants 
with  a  security  against  an  unreal  danger ;  that  they  fear  not  the 
Pope,  but  the  Bishops  themselves ;  not  the  subjection  of  the 
Catholic  Clergy,  but  their  independence.  It  is  true,  there  are 
yet  some  who  talk  of  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  Pope— 
who  circulate  the  Book  of  Martyrs  in  two-penny  numbers-— 
and  who  maintain,  that  the  Coronation  oath  forbids  the  King 
to  secure  the  peace  and  welfare  of  his  Protestant  subiecta,  if  it 
should  be  attended  with  some  collateral  advantages  to  the  Catho- 
lics. It  is  impossible  to  go  about  to  light  up  the  dark  crannies 
•f  every  man's  understanding*  We  shall  leave  these  intolerants 
of  the  old  school  to  be  answered  by  its  younger  disciples.  We 
cannot,  however,  help  sympathizing  with  the  Bishop  of  Ossory, 
who,  in  the  27th  page  of  his  Speech,  says,  that  if  we  want  a 
proof  of  the  meddling  overbearing  spirit  of  aggrandizement  of 
the  Catholic  clergy, 

— '  a  very  signal  instance  might  be  found  in  a  kind  ^pastoral 
letter^  (signed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Mecklin,  and  I  believe  all  his 
suffin^ans,  except  two),  which  was '  (—what  does  the  reader  think  ?•*- 
read  m  the  churches  ?  No" ;  bul)  '  thrust  under  the  doors  of  the  shop- 
keepers cf£  Brussels  a  few  cUtys  prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands ;  in  which  the  Catholics  wer^  told,  that  they 
could  not,  as  good  Catholics,  take  an  oath  of  fealty  and  allegiance 
to  a  Protestant  Prince  :-*-and,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  thia 
curious  production  could  not  be  obtained  txoo  days  after  it  had  been 
80  dispersed,  although  very  great  pains  was  taken  to  procure  a  copy, 
and  much  money  offered  for  one. ' 

We  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate'^ 

Productions  do  not  disappear  so  rapidly ;  and  proceed  to  Mr 
'oster^  one  of  the  ablest  opponents  of  the  cause  of  emancipa- 
tion. 

In  speaking  of  the  offer  to  secure  domestic  nomination,  he 
says,— 

*  It  proposes  nothing  new ;  it  proposes  merely  that  the  Bishops 
should  be  appointed  for  the  future  in  the  same  manner  as  they  have, 
in  fact,  been  appointed  hithe^.  Tlie  nomination  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops  has  been,  for  a  long  time,  as  practically  domesdot 
as  any  posmble  arrang^aient  can  now  render  it.  When  a  8e6  is  va- 
cant, a  recommendation  is  forwarded  to  Borne  from  Ireland,  of  the 
iQdi?idual  who  is  to  be  appointed ;  and  I  understand  that,  within  the 
time  of  memory,  there  have  not  occurred  more  than  two  or  three  in- 
stances of  any  diftculty  in  confirming  the  choice  of  this  domestic  ngh' 
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mination*  The  persons  who  thua  noYninate  to  Rome,  are,  ag  I  un« 
dcrstand,  a  certain  number  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops^  How 
they  are  selected  I  do  not  pretend  to  know : — latterly^  it  is  said, 
that,  by  mutual  courtesy,  they  recommend,  as  of  course,  the  co- 
adjutor of  the  deceased  Bishop.  This  coadjutor  is  selected  by  the 
Bishop  in  his  lifetime.  The  transmission  of  the  Episcopal  rank  in 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic^  church  is  therefore,  in  practice,  a  mere 
matter  of  testamentary  bequest,  every  Bishop  taking  his  office  under 
the  will  of  his  immediate  predecessor  in  the  see. . .  * .  A  more  com- 
plete system  of  domestic  nomination,  however,  camiot  be  proposed, 
than  that  which  exists  at  present.  You  can  vary  its  form ;  but  more 
domestic  you  cannot  render  it« ' 

Mr  Foster  hating  thus  shdwn  Us  how  groundless  were  the  fears 
once  so  fotidfy  pro&ssed  by  his  own  ptfity^  of  foreigli  mterfer- 
^ce  In  the  nomination  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  goes  od  to  show 
what,  in  his  opioion,  the  real  danger  is. 

*  The  Protestant  sees,  with  apprehensioil,  four  millions  of  our 
pfeople  still  mainly  dependent  for  their  habits  and  opiniotis^  and  itTore* 
particularly  for  their  impressions  of  the  i-eligioii  and  gorvermhetit  of 
England,  on  a  great  body  of  ecclesiastics,  whom  the  fatal  and  liiis-* 
taken  policy  of  our  ancestors  had  treated  in  such  a  manner,  that  it 
Was  not  in  human  nature  to  expect  that  those  ecclesiastics  should 
make  their  flocks  very  much  attached  to  the  government  from  which 
that  treatment  proceeded*  The  Protestant  sees  that  body  of  eccfle-' 
aiastics,  who,  till  lately,  were  under  absolute  proscription,  still  an  in^ 
Sulated  and  an  unacknowledged,  but  most  formidable  power,  within 
the  country;  totally  unconnected  with  the  state;  studiously  iiide<« 
pendent  of  it ;  unattached  to  it  by  any  of  the  ordinary  motives  of 
kinnan  conduct ;  but  acting  all  the  while  on  the  education,  the  mo-^ 
fals,  the  habits,  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  the  greater  part  of  our 
population,  more  extensively  than  the  legislative  and  executive  pow« 

ers  united The  Protestant  sees,  further,  this  great  ecclesiastic* 

cal  community,  so  powerful  in  command,  itself  submitted  with  an« 
limited  devotion  to  the  orders  of  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
their  own  body  ;  1  mean  their  Bishops  i  and  these  again  acting  with 
an  unanimity  and  steadiness  in  asserting  their  authority,  and  extend* 
ing  the  common  interest  of  their  order,  not  inferior  to  any  thing  inf 
the  example  of  papal  Rome  itself. '  p.  307. 

He  then  describes  the  corporation  spirit  of  the  bisbopsy  theif 
periodical  meetings  at  Maynootb,  and  the  declarations  of  their 
synods,  and  tlie  hostility  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  British 
laws* 

<  The  Protestant, '  he  observes,  '  sees  our  people  hi  too  manrf 
districts  actins  in  avowed  defiance  of  the  law,  subverting  the  very 
foundations  of  society ;  and  he  sees  ^em,  when  finally  overtaken  l^ 
}«i8tice,  heroically  ready  to  meet  their  &te;  firmly  convinced  that 
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they  fire  /flying  in  a  good  cause :  ^n^iile  their  associates,  instead  of  re- 
garding their  punishment  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  offended  laws,  view  it 
rather  in  the  light  of  the  ordinair  operations  of  a  campaign ;  and, 
vhile  their  superiors  are  hoping  that  the  examples  of  so  many  exe« 
cutions  may  strike  a  salutary  terror  into  the  guilty,  they  are  no  less 
^congratulating  themselves  that  the  i^ause  has  lost  only  so  few  of  its 
isupporters.  *  p.  508. 

We  should  have  expected  Mr  Foster  to  tell  us,  that  under 
the  present  laws  of  exclusion,  for  the  continuance  of  which,  at 
least  for  a  tiooe,  be  is  an  advocate,  the  amount  of  Catholic  wealth 
^nd  numbers,  and  the  sphere  of  Catholic  infiuence,  were  de^ 
dining  4  and  tfaajt  the  Protestant  population  and  ((overnment^ 
though  at  present  exposed  to  come  ilanger,  had,  by  means  of 
the  laws  which  they  alone  have  made  and  administered,  a  to- 
lerable prospect  for  the  future { — quite  the  reverse. 

^  The  Protestant  «ees,  further,  in  too  many  districts,  an  increasing 
froscriptieo  of  bjnvself  and  of  his  creed ;  he  sees  the  Protestant 
tradesman  systematically  and  simultaneously  deserted  by  his  Catho- 
lic customers ;  he  sees  the  Protestant  farmer  menaced  in  his  habi- 
tation, and  waylaid  in  his  journeys,  until  he  seeks  his  peace  in  emi- 
gration, or  buys  it  by  his  conversion ;  he  sees  a  wide-spreading  sys- 
tem of  intermarriage  of  Protestants  and  Catholics,  above  all  thingii 
encouraged  by  their  priesthood,  ending  very  generally  in  the  conver- 
sion of  the  husband  or  wife,  and  securing  aliiiiost  universally  the  Ca- 
tholicism of  the  children.  He  sees,  eoeryvsherey  from  diese  concur- 
Tcnt  causes,  tlie  diminution  of  Protestant  numbers — the  increasing  in- 
security of  Protestant  property — Che  steady  .career,  the  mA>ending 
intolerance,  of  Catholic  aggrandizement.^ 

Such  is  Mr  Foster's  account  of  the  relative  situations  of  4he 
Protestants  and  Catholics  in  Ireland  i  and  he  is  no(t  .«o  absurd 
as  to  say,  that  some  change  in  sud)  a  state  of  things  Is  nogt  de* 
sireable.  He  Ibolcs  about  tor  safeguards  against  the  Catholics  :— > 
Dooie&tic  nomination  is  •  dehsive,  *  jind  the  Veto  Is  •  nugatory;  * 
•— <  an  object  of  Protestant  ridicule,  and  of  Catholic  abhorrence. ' 
He  tells  us,  that  he  *  scarcely  ever  met  with  an  Irish  Protestant 

*  who  aaw  in  it  (the  Veto)  anj  security  whatever — and  for  thia 

*  reason,  that  the  attachment  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish 

*  Roman  Cadidic  population  to  the  English  laws^  and  their  de- 
^  sire  to  maintain  the  political  connexion  of  the  British  islands, 
^  is,  in  his  view,  the  only  real  security  against  an  increase  of 

*  Catholic  power. '  But  he  has  a  nostrum  of  his  own; — a  pro- 
vision  must  be  made  by  the  Government  for  the  priesthood,  and 
the  Crown  must  have  the  power  of  appointing  the  bishops,  or 
at  least  translating  to  the  sees  of  the  greatest  rank,  value  and 
importance,  with  other  regulations,  which  would  make  the  King 
St  nmcb  ibe  head  of  the  Catholipi  as  he  is  of  the  Protestaot 
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Chur6b*  There  iS|  however,  one  qualt^  in  this  hogfruniy  which 
renders  unnecessary  the  task  of  considering  its  efficacy ;  and 
that  is— that  it  cannot  be  administered :  For  he  tells  us,  ^  every 

*  objection  which  the  Catholics  now  feel  to  the  VetOf  they  would 

*  apply  with  tenfold  exasperation  to  a  project  which  they  would 

*  consider  as  a  mere  purchase  of  the  liberties  of  their  cnurch :  * 
— and,  indeed,  in  what  other  lipht  they  coold  consider  it,  we 
cannot  at  present  imagine.  Mr  Foster  thus  finding  that  the  se- 
curities offered  by  the  Catholics  are  delusive,  and  that  his  own 
isecurities  will  not  be  adopted,  thinks  it  best  to  abstain  from  pro- 
ceeding at  all,  till  the  minds  of  the  Catholics  are  prepared  for 
the  rffception  of  his  prescriptions : — he  thinks  it  best  to  waitt 
while  Protestant  numbers  are  diminishing,  while  Protestant  pro- 
perty  is  everywhere  becoming  more  insecure,  till  the  Catholics 
become  less  confident  because  more  numerous,  less  arrogant 
because  more  wealthy,  and  submit  to  the  terms  which  may  be 
dictated  to  them  in  their  strength,  but  which  in  their  weakness 
thev  reject  with  indignation.  This,  Mr  Foster  thinks,  is  wise 
and  cautious,  and  statesman-like ;  and  a  great  party  follow  Mr 
'Foster, 

But,  when  this  learned  gentleman  was  looking  round  him  for 
securities,  for  something  to  establish  or  extend  *  the  attachment 
<  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  population  to 
^  English  laws,  and  their  desire  to  maintain  the  political  con- 

*  nexion  of  the  British  Islands, '  did  it  never  occur  to  him^ 
that  in  the  measure  of  emancipation  itself,  some  such  security 
was  to  be  found?  If  it  be  true  that  you  cannot  prevent  the 
priests  from  giving  their  flocks  disadvantageous  impressions  of 
British  law^  and  British  connexions,  is  it  not  something  at  least 
to  render  the  members  of  these  congregations  less  fit  subjects 
for  the  priests  to  operate  upon  i  If  it  be  from  the  discourse^ 
of  the  priests,  and  not  from  their  own  natural  feelings,  that 
•the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  towaros  their 
present  state  of  exclusion  arises,  we  say  it  is  not  the  less  ad- 
visable, lis  a  matter  of  policy,  to  deprive  these  orators  of  a  topic; 
calculated  more  than  any  other  to  make  an  impression  on 
their  auditors,  |f  they  represent  to  the  Jrish  Catholics,  that 
they  are  excluded  from  a  fair  share  in  making  or  administering 
the  law^  by  which  they  are  governed,  the  representation,  wfj 
hqpably  conceive,  is  not  the  less  likely  to  gain  credit  because  it 
is  the  plaip  and  simple  truth.  The  offices  ffom  which  the  Ca- 
;tholics  are  excluded,  the  opponents  of  emancipation  tell  us,  are 
few.  They  are  too  few,  it  exclusion  be  meant  as  a  security  | 
but  quite  .enough,  if  it  be  meant  to  disgust  and  irritate  the  Ca- 
tholics,   They  are  invited  to  draw  in  a  lottery^  froin  all  th^ 
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great  prices  of  which  they  are  excluded,  and  are.calkd  upon  to 
pay  as  much  for  their  tickets  as  the  other  adventurers.  To  con- 
sole them  for  this,  an  arithmetical  calculation  is  set  before  th^n, 
to  show  that,  upon  reckoning  the  pounds,  shillings  and  pence» 
the  sum  total  of  the  small  prizes  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the 
great  ones.  The  most  imaginative  people — the  votaries  of  the 
most  imaginative  religion  in  the  world,  are  desired  not  to  be  led 
away  by  tneir  imagination.  Mr  Foster  tells  us,  that  the  hostile 
influence  of  the  Catholic  clergy  is  a  great  cause  of  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  mass  of  the  people.  And  what  is  his  immediate 
Eractical  remedy  ?  He  tells  the  young  Catholic  barrister  that 
e  shall  never  be  a  Judge — ^he  tells  the  young  landed  proprietor 
that  he  shall  never  be  a  member  of  Parliament — he  tells  every 
young  Catholic  of  ambition  and  talents,  that  he  shall  never  reach 
any  of  those  offices  which  men  of  ambition  and  of  talents  alone 
look  forward  to  as  desirable.  Having  told  them  this,  which  they 
must  be  dull  indeed  not  to  feelr— having  fixed  deeply  in  them  feet- 
ings  of  discontent,  at  the  time  when  the  mind  acquires  the  cha- 
racter which  it  carries  through  life,— they  are  sent  forth — they» 
who,  above  all  others,  exercise  an  influence  on  society— to  coun- 
teract the  machinations  of  a  disaffected  clergy ! 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  arguments  by  whiqh  Hr  Foster  ju9« 
tifies  to  his  mind  this  hopeful  course  of  policy— though  they  are 
arguments  which  have  not  been  peculiar  to  himself.  He  chooses 
to  consider  the  Legislature  as. driving  a  bargain  with  the  Ca« 
tholics  of  Ireland ;  and  bis  ruling  fear  is,  that  the  body  (^ 
which  he  himself  is  a  member  may  be  overreached.  He  s^ys^ 
that  the  proposition  of  domestic  nondnation  *  is  distinctly  thi8» 
>  that  the  Protestants  and  Catholics,  having  each  much  to  re* 
/  quire,  and  much  to  give  up,  the  Protestants  are  to  cede  every 

*  thing  that  remains,  and  tne  Catholics  are  to  make  the  single 

*  concession  of  remaining  exactly  as  they  are. '  Now,  lijlr  Fos- 
ter's ideas  of  bargain-m&ing  seem,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  |i 
little  unreasonable.  The  CathoKcs  have  been  excluded,  by 
special  penal  acts  of  the  Legislature,  from  rights  common  to 
the  other  subjects  of  the  State.  When  the  reasons  fol*  that 
exclusion  are  at  an  end,  it  is  not  fair  to  ask  them  what  price 
they  will  now  pay  for  their  admission.  If  the  exclusion  of  the 
Catholics  were  a  benefit  to  the  Protestants,  this  demand  might 
be^qually  unjust ;  but  it  would  not  be  equally  foolish.  Mr  Fos- 
ter, however,  tells  us,  that  while  the  system  of  exclusion  is  in  its 
vigour,  Protestant  numbers  are  diminishing,  and  Protestant  pro- 
perty is  becoming  more  insecure.  He  then  exhorts  the  Fro- 
testants  of  Ireland  to  persevere,  like  the  dog  in  the  manger; 
4ndf  rather  than  confer  an  unbought  benefit  on  then:  neigh- 
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bourfy  to  boM  fast,  to  the  last  gasp,  a  power  which  is  so  fatal  to 
themselves*  He  exhorts  Great  Britain,  rather  than  abandon 
the  proposal  of  insulting  provisos,  to  cotitinuc  a  system,  bjr  which 
the  population  of  Irelana  roust  become  upiversajly  Catholic^  and 
universally  discontented. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  scheme  that  has  been  devised  for 
the  redress  of  these  growing  evils.  Mr  Foster  is  for  offer- 
ing the  Catholics  terms  which  he  knows  they  cannot  accepts 
Mr  Peel  is  the  advocate  of  another  party,  which  would  offer 
them  no  terms  at  all.  If  Uiey  be  admitted  into  the  Consti- 
tution, he  says,  <  I  have  heard  of  no  securities,  nor  can  I 
*  devise  any,  which  will  allay  the  apprehension  I  entertain,  * 
Mr  Peel  is  one  of  those  speakers  who  are  fair  and  candid 
in  their  statements,  but  rash  in  their  arguments ;  who,  on 
the  strength  of  exhibiting  a  question  clearly  and  impartially, 
think  themselves  at  liberty  to  give  it  any  answer  they  please  ; 
and,  after  having  made  doubly  clear  that  which  was  sufficiently 
intelligible  before,  leave  us  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  those  points 
on  which  we  wish  to  be  satisfied.  He  labours  unnecessarily  to 
show,  that  if  the  Catholics  are  made  eligible  to  offices  by  law. 
Vie  should  calculate  on  their  admission  to  those  offices  in  the 

Jroportion  to  which  their  numbers  and  talents  entitle  then), 
le  says  that  th^  wUI  not  naturally  see  with  pleasure  an  *  in- 
trusive Church '  in  possession  of  the  temporalities  which  hav^ 
been  wrested  from  their  own  clergy  j^-<— but,  after  these  pV*emises» 
^tbout  fiiirly  considerhig  whether  they  will,  with  their  numbers 
juid  dispositions,  be  more  formidable  when  admitted  into  Par- 
Kament  than  when  excluded,  he  drops  the  argumeut,  and  leavea 
as  to  puzale  out  the  question  as  we  may. 

^  We  are,  fbr  the  present,  assured^ '  he  says,  '  that  the  niunb^r 
of  Roman  Catholics  who  will  be  returned  to  Parliament  will  be  very 
limited.  '*  True,  there  may  be  danger,  but  then  it  urill  not  be  very 
^reat !  Yoa  will  not  have  more  than  ten  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
Aouse  of  Commons ;  and  the  Roman  Catholics  cannot  overturn  your 
Establishment !  '*  And  are  these  the  clumsy  securities  which  are  o^. 
fcred  to  us  ?— these,  so  little  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  that  Con- 
ftitution  whidi  we  profess  to  maintain,  hot  which,  in  truth,  we  ave 
•bout  to  ab^n^an  ?  \i  thie  Roman  Catholics  entertain  no  principlea 
«nd  no  views  hostile  Xfi  the  estat^jsl^meats  of  the  State,  admit  them  toi 
privilege,  withoM^t  icefei;ence  to  the  numbers  to  be  adfnitted :  if  they 
entertain  such,  exclude  dxem«  not  because  tlueir  numbers  will  be  li-. 
^ted,  but,  fajrly  a^d  openly,  becamse  you  c^imo^  (^onj^  in  them^ " 
If  we  hfA  not  diligently  perused  Mr  Peel's  3peech^  we  should 
have  imagined  that  we  had  mistaken  the  page  of  the  Parliamen- 
Vury  D^b^^  in  v^hU^  we  xepd  tbci^  tepicint  of  i^  and  fallen  up^ 
fjtt  i»  (^  of  a  U^tise  4l^Gv^red  u^on  the  s^ime  subject  b^  ]^ 
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Webber,  who  says,  that  « the  mysterious  and  sublimed  union 

•  of  Church  and  State  is  a  sacred  subject,  that  soars  above  the 
«  ken  of  worldly  policy.     It  is  an  ethereal  essence,  that  sancti- 

<  fies  and  gives  a  character  of  perpetuity  to  your  State,  while  it 

<  draws  from  that  support  which  repays  to  it  worldly  stability  and 

•  effect '  But  if  Mr  Peel  is  not  a  believer  in  the  new  alchemy^ 
and  condescends  to  make  his  process  clear  to  the  ken  of  world- 
ly reason,  be  should  have  proceeded  to  draw  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  state  of  Ireland 
under  its  present  system  of  laws,  and  that  which  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  result  from  the  laws  which  it  is  proposed  to  en- 
act. To  say  that  we  cannot  confide  in  the  Catholics,  is  not  a 
Bufficient  reason  for  their  exclusion,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that» 
in  tbar  excluded  state,  they  are  less  dangerous*  The  Coa- 
sdttttioB  is  not  an  idle  word,^nor  a  collection  of  unmeaning  ce- 
remonies, without  reference  to  human  welfare  or  misery.  We 
must  be  allowed  to  have  some  regard  to  the  four  millions  of 
Catholics — we  must  be  allowed  to  have  some  consideration  for 
the  safety  of  Great  Britain : — But,  if  the  laws  must  have  r^ard 
to  the  comfort  or  pride  of  a  million  of  Irish  Protestants  only, 
let  us  see  by  what  means  the  destruction  of  Protestantism  may 
take  place  in  Ireland,  and  bow  far  the  probability  of  such  an 
event  is  increased  by  the  proposed  measure  of  emancipation. 

As  for  the  Protestant  laity  of  Ireland,  according  to  Mr 
Foster,  they  are  daily  diminishing;  the  farmers  are  way-laid, 
the  shopkeepers  are  combined  against.  If  the  measure  of  e- 
mancipation  were  adopted,  we  cannot  suppose  that  these  law- 
less proceedings  would  continue,  at  least  to  the^  same  extent* 
W^  cannot  suppose,  that,  i^  Protestants  and  CathoKcs  were 
equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  that  one  sect  would  have  a  peculiar 
enmity  to  the  rules  which  were  intended  for  their. common  pro- 
tection. But  all  this,  to  such  reasoners  as  Mr  Peel,  is  nothing. 
Though  every  Protestant  farmer  in  Ireland  was  murdered,  and 
every  Protestant  shopkeeper  starved,  this  might  be  a  lament- 
able fact ;  but  if  it  were  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  in  Ireland  as  the  religion  of  the  state, — as  *  the 
favoured  religion, ' — he  could  take  no  steps  to  prevent  it. 

*  We  find  Ireland,  then,  '  he  says,  *  circumstanced  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, united  by  an  inviolable  compact  to  Great  Britain  ;  and  we 
find  it  an  essential  article  of  that  compact,  that  the  Protestant  reir- 
gion — ^the  religion  of  the  small  minority  in  point  of  number,  shall  be 
the  establi^ed  and  favoured  religion  of  the  State.  We  cannot  ma^e  a 
constitution  de  naoo  ;  it  is  needless  to  resolve  what  would  be  the  best 
system  of  law  under  another  istate  of  circumstances.  We  must  modify 
and  adapt  our  theories  to  that  natiomd  compact  which  w»  cannot 
Wfriflf  e. ' 
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Well,  thug  w6  are  bound  up ;  thpogh  eyerjr  sentient  bring  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  cursed  the  compact  and  all  its  arti- 
clesy  tbey  must,  *  to  the  last  syllabk  of  recorded  time,'  be 
bound  together  by  this  contract  between  two  metaphysical  enti* 
lies.  But  be  it  so : — No  one  proposes  to  infringe  upon  this  con- 
tract, or  to  dissolve  it.  As  we  must  leave  the  laity,  ev^n  of  the 
&voured  religion,  out  of  the  question,  let  us  look  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  Protestant  ecclesiastical  estabUshment  may  be  de- 
jrtroyed.  There  are  but  two  ways,  we  think,  in  which  this  can 
be  done— by  a  deliberate  act  of  the  Legislature,  or  by  a  rebellion 
of  the  Catholics,  and  a  separation  from  England;  for,  if  the  body 
of  Ireland  were  once  lost,  that  *  ethereal  essence^ '  of  which  mr 
Webber  speaks  in  so  sublime  a  strain,  would  be  lost  with  it. 
Now,  by  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  we  contend,  that  the 
danger  of  the  destruction  of  Protestantism  by  an  act  of  the  Jje^ 
gislature  is  not  increased,  and  its  danger  of  destruction  by  rebel- 
.^on  is  infinitely  diminished. 

If  the  Catholics  are  admitted  into  Parliament  in  the  greatest 
proportion  which  their  numbers  and  importance  will  warrant, 
they  must  still  form  a  small  minority.  If  they  entertain  designt 
hostile  to  the  Protestant  establishment,  they  will  immediately  be 
discovered; — as  it  is  quite  impossible  that  thev  should  at  the 
same  time  keep  themselves  concealed,  and  be  busy  in  making 
proselytes.  If  they  do  take  measures,  therefore,  to  increase 
their  own  consequence,  they  will  be  looked  on  with  the  same  jea- 
lousy with  which  all  other  innovators  are  regarded;— they  will  be 
shut  out  from  the  share  they  would  otherwise  have  in  the  employ- 
ments and  honours  of  the  State : — and  all  this  for  what  ?  That 
their  clergy  mi^ht  be  more  rich  and  more  idle;  that  the  reli- 
gious offices  might  be  more  negligently  administered ;  and  that 
the  interests  of  Catholicism,  as  a  sect,  might  be  in  the  main  in- 
jured. They  would  have  to  carry  on  this  Belium  Episcopate  with- 
out any  prospect  of  success;  and,  after  the  forfeiture  of  their  po- 
litical hopes,  would  be  as  far  from  the  attainment  of  their  reli- 
gious end  as  ever*  The  continuance  of  such  a  contest  does  not 
fieem  much  to  be  apprehended  from  the  known  principles  of 
human  nature.  All  men  could  not  be  alike  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  priests ;  and  those  would  be  least  subject  to  this  do- 
mination who  would  be  best  qualified  to  advance  a  political 
fcause.  In  proportion  as  they  become  men  of  the  world — m 
proportion  to  tne  variety  of  their  knowledge,  and  to  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  they  enter  into  political  pursuits — they  must  get 
yid  of  something  of  the  bigot.  What  reason  have  we  to  expects 
that,  when  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  shall  be  put  on  the  same 
fpoting  i^U^  the  C»t|iolics  pf  Qtb^r  countrieS|  they  will  be  less 
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«iscept3)Ie  to  the  inBuence  of  education,  and' the  practical  left- 
sons  of  toleration  to  be  derived  from  an  intercourse  with  other 
.sects  ?  Though  at  present  persons  of  all  opindonsi  except  the 
Catholics,  are  admitted  into  the  House  of  Commons,  there  caa 
be  no  assembly  of  men  in  which  the  difference  of  religious  opi- 
nions is  more  rarely  discoverable  in  the  words  or  actions  of  ita 
members.  So  far,  therefore,  from  a  possibility  of  success,  a  pro- 
posal for  a  transfer  of  the  ecclesiastical  property  of  Ireland 
would  scarcely  obtain  a  thought  as  a  Parliamentary  measure. 
That  50  cannot  be  equal  to  500,  is  a  position  to  which  few  per- 
sons can  be  blind,  in  a  question  affecting  their  own  interest! 
and  reputation. 

There  remains  the  alternative  of  rebellion  and  separatioii 
from  Great  Britain.  Let  us  see  how  far  the  pfobaoility  of 
such  an  occurrence  would  be  increased  or  diminished  by  the 
admission  of  the  Catholics  to  the  privileges  which  they  claim. 
At  present,  the  Catholics  of  wealth  and  consequence  possess 
all  the  means  of  influencing  the  people  which  any  Aristiocracjr 
can  possess.  It  is  in  the  space  between  this  Aristocracy  and  the 
jQovemment,  that  the  chain  of  connexion  is  broken.  Thqr  have 
this  additional  claim  to  respect,  this  peculiar  source  of  power 
over  the  other  members  of  their  religion,  that  they  have  sufieiv* 
ed,  and  continue  to  suffer,  privations  in  a  common  cause*  As 
they  have  so  much  power  of  doing  mischief,  it  h  proposed  to 

5ive  them  an  additional  motive  not  to  turn  this  power  against 
le  interests  of  the  State.  They  may  be  told,  indeed,  that  tfaejr 
have  already  sufficient  protection  for  their  persons  and  property* 
Jf  man  had  only  to  fatten  himself  like  an  ox  in  a  8tall-<»if  he  had 
no  desire  of  fame,  or  power,  or  action-— no  emulation  nor  envy— « 
the  argument  might  nave  weight.  But  let  us  see  how  it  stands* 
Its  human  nature  is  actually  constituted.  The  Catholics  have 
protection  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property,  however  consi- 
derable ;  therefore  they  should  be  contented,  without  any  share 
of  the  politicalpower.  Siach  is  the  argument  of  the  advocates 
of  exclusion.  The  Catholics  have  protection  for  their  persona 
fmd  property,  therefore  they  are  not  contested  without  a  share 
of  political  power  ;*-rsuch  |s  the  wa^  in  which  the  nature  of  man 
answers  that  argument.  It  is  precisely  because  they  are  not  hft* 
rassed  and  plundered,  that  other  wants  and  desires  ^ring  up  in 
their  minds,  and  that  these  wants  lead  to  dangerous  aspirations 
and  endeavours.  The  question,  vfe  must  recoUect,  is  not  be- 
tween the  Protestants  and  the  Catholics  as  to  the  meaning  of 
words,  but  is  a  question  discussed  by  the  Protestants  among 
themselves,  as  to  the  security  of  their  empire.  If  we  could  ex- 
^Qterate  the  ^athojiQS— ^epriy^  tbf9»  of  paaiions  a^d  preJ4? 
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dices,  and  stufif  them,  as  Burke  expressed  it,  like  birds  in  a  mu- 
seum, with  paltry  sheets  of  blurred  paper,  with  Mr  Peel's 
speeches,  ana  Dr  Duigenan's  pamphlets,  and  Bishop  Fowler's 
charges — we  might  have  the  nfatter  quietly  settled  by  nice  dis^ 
tinctions  between  the  right  to  protection  and  the  right  to  pow- 
€r.  But  as  we  cannot  do  this,  these  questions  of  right  are  fri- 
volous. The  question  we  must  solve  is,— whether  the  Catholic 
gentleman  will  for  ever  labour  to  make  those,  over  whom  he 
has  any  influence,  well  aifected  to  a  government  that  excludes 
him  from  the  means  of  honour  and  power,  to  which  his  Pro- 
testant neighbour  is  admitted; — whptner  he  will  shed  his  blood 
freely  to  prevent  a  separation,  by  which  alone  he  can  hope 
to  enjoy  advantages  to  which  he  at  least  must  imagine  he  has 
a  just  title  ?  The  admission  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  into 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  would  not  only  sooth 
the  feehngs  of  the  whole  body,  but  it  would  afford  a  securif^r 
against  rebellion  worth  all  the  oixths  of  allegiance  and  ecclesias- 
tical arrangements.  During  the  American  contest,  when  the 
hope  of  subduing  the  colonies  by  force  began  to  fail,  it  was  pro- 
posed, by  Adam  Smith,  to  offer  the  privilege  of  returning  a  cer- 
tam  number  of  representatives  to  the  Britisn  Parliament  to  each 
t)f  the  States  which  would  detach  itself  from  the  Confederacy. 
By  this  expedient,  he  observed,  '  a  new  method  of  acquiring 
<  importance-^a  new  and  more  dazzling  object  of  ambition— 
^  would  be  presented  to  the  leading  men  of  each  colony.  In* 
^  stead  of  piddling  for  the  little  prizes  which  are  to  be  found  im 
^  what  may  be  called  the  paltry  raffle  of  colony  faction,  they 
^  might  then  hope,  from  the  presumption  whidi  men  naturally 
*  have  in  their  own  ability  and  good  fortune,  to  draw  some  of 
^  the  great  prizes  which  sometimes  come  from  the  wheel  of  the 
^  great  state  lottery  of  British  politics. '  f  There  might  have 
been  some  difiicultv  in  the  application  to  the  case  of  America  ; 
'but  the  principle  is  inexpugnable.  Men,  in  politics,  as  in  alt 
other  games  of  chance,  like  to  play  for  high  stakes;  and,  -^when 
•they  have  once  adventured  for  these,  cannot  reduce  themselves 
te  play  for  small  ones,  if  the  men.  of  wealth  and  talents  among 
the  Irish  Catholics,  with  the  more  numerous  class  of  those  who 
-think  they  have  talent,  and.  expect  to  have  wealth,  were  once 
permitted  to  have  a  &ir  chan<%  of  obtaining  a  share  in  the 
fKlwer  of  the  British  empire,  besides  the  disinclination  whidi  all 
men  have  to  hazard  tbeir  lives  and  properties  in  violent  revolu- 
tions, they  would  be  rductant  to  narrow  the  sphere  of  tbeir  im- 
{MNTtance.    When  they  om^e  had  taken  part  in  directing  or  mo« 


f  Wealth  of  Nations;  Book  iv.  Chap.  7» 
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iifjing  the  exerttotis  of  a  great  united  empire  in  foifr  quarters 
of  the  world,  it  appears  to  us  most  unlikely  thsit  they  should 
ever  give  up  this  distinction,  for  the  chance  of  establishing  a 
second-irate  power,  and  a  more  exclusive  domination  over  their 
bogs  or  dairy  land. 

'  CDuld  they  on  this  fair  mountain  leave  to  feed>  * — 
to  gratify  the  natural  predilection  of  the  hierarchy  for  tithes 
and  manors,  they  would  soon  become  identified  with  British, 
filings,  and  incorporated  in  British  parties  ;-^e  power  which 
they  possess,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  priests,  would,  in 
Uie  ordinary  progress  of  society,  become  daily  mdre  considei'-* 
able,  and  would  soon  outweigh  that  of  the  disaffected  ecclesias* 
tics.  By  the  measure  of  emancipation  too,  it  must  be  t'emem* 
bered  that  the  Government  is  not  precluded  from  any  future  ar^ 
rangement  by  which  the  Catholic  clergy  may  be  prevailed  on  td 
give  up  a  portion  of  their  independence  for  pecuniary  advanta* 
ges.  The  opponents  of  the  Catholic  claims  have  remarked,  that 
It  is  proposed,  in  all  the  measures  which  have  been  suggested^ 
to  i)estow  advantages  on  the  laity  or  aristocracy,  and  to  de^ 
mand  concessions  from  the  clergy^  and  they  predict,  ^om  thid 
circumstance,  that  these  measures  will  not  be  satisfactory.  Therd 
is  some  appearance  of  reason  in  this  remark ;  but  if,  as  we  have 
attempted  to  show,  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  be,  even 
without  any  of  the  proposed  securities,  Fikely  to  render  the  em^* 
pire  more  tranquil  and  less  vulnerable^  a  concordat  with  the  Ca« 
tholjc  clergv  may  be  weU  r^erved  for  discussion  hereafter. 

When  the  power  of  a  disaffected  clergy  to  render  the  people 
disafi^ed  is  spoken  of,  it  must  be  recoltected,  that,  in  the  pre* 
sent  state  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  there  is  a  reciprocal  aC* 
tion  of  this  sort.  Dr  Stocic,  who  was  Protestant  Bishop  of  KiU 
lala  when  the  French  landed  there  in  1798,  and  who,  from  hte 
constant  residence  in  the  country,  had  the  best  opportiitiity  of 
making  hiros^  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  people,  iri 
his  Narrative  of  what  passed  on  that  trying  oc(Sasion,  (p.  9i}^ 
attributes  the  disaffection  of  the  priests  to  the  necessity  which 
they  felt  of  following  the  inclination  of  their  flocks.    *  Volun- 

*  tary  Contribution,"  he  observes,  •  the  main  resource  of  the 
<  priest,  must  depend  upon  his  popularity.     Live  with  me,  and 

*  live  as  I  do.    Oppress  me  not  with  superior  learning  or  re* 

*  finement.    Take  thankfully  what  I  choose  to  give  you,  and 

*  earn  it  by  compliance  with  my  political  creed  f^nd  conduct* 
^  Such,  when  translated^  is  the  language  of  the  Irish  cottager 

*  to  his  priest. '  Mr  Wakefield,  in  his  account  of  Oalway,  Ob- 
fervesy  that  if  the  priests,  in  their  sermons^  exhort  thdf  parish* 
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iioners  to  be  loyal  and  obedient  subjects,  tbey  are  suspected  dt 
being  in  the  pay  of  Goyernment  t 

Mr  Peel  begs  the  House  of  Commons  to  reflect  how  difficult 
it  is  to  predict  the  consequences  of  much  less  important  altera- 
tions than  those  proposed.  He  desnres  every  man  who  is  yet  un-^ 
decided,  to  weigh  <  the  substantial  blessings  which  he  knows  to 
*  have  been  derived  from  the  Government  that  is,  against  all 
«  the  speculative  advantages  which  is  promised  from  the  Go- 
^  vemment  that  is  to  be.  *  This  commonplace  is  rarely  mis- 
applied ;  forj  according  to.  the  verv  statements  of  those  who^ 
have  opposed  emancipation — ^that  of  Mr  Foster,  for  instance—' 
is  it  not  just  as  difficult  to  predict  the  consequences  of  tlie  pte-* 
sent  system,  if  it  be  persevered  in  ?  Is  it  not  more  difficult  to 
imagine  that  they  should  prove  otherwise  than  fatal  ?  Yet  the 
substantial  blessings  of  the  present  system  should  make  us  hesi- 
late  to  change  it ! — What,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  are  these 
boasted  blessings  ?  In  any  country  of  Europe,  is  life  and  pro- 
perty more  insecure  than  in  Ireland  ?  Is  there  any  country  in: 
which  so  large  a  class  feels  itself  d^aded,  and  in  which  the  fa- 
voured class  stands  in  such  fear  of  those  above  whom  it  is  elevat- 
ed ?  To  prevoat  such  a  state  of  things — to  prevent  robbery  and 
murder,  and  heartburnings  and  terror — is  deemed  the  princi- 

!)al  end  of  government.  Yet  Mr  Peel  trembles  to  expose  Ire- 
and  to  a  change. — We  recollect  a  speech  ascribed  to  this  gen- 
tleman not  long  ago  by  the  Parliamentary  Reports.  It  seemg 
he  gave  a  description  of  the  state  of  Ireland.  He  affirmed  that 
committees  of  assassination  sat  in  judgment  on  obnoxious  indi- 
viduals. He  related  an  instance  of  the  execution  of  this  sen- 
tence. A  magistrate — according  to  Mr  Peel  a  benevolent  and 
respectable  magistrate — was  shot  by  a  band  of  ruffians  at  a  place 
through  which  ne  had  to  pass,  and  which  was  previously  mark- 
ed out  as  the  scene  of  the  death  ;  and  as  the  guns  were  fired, 
and  the  victim  fell,  numbers  of  people  who  had  assembled  on 
the  tops  of  houses  or  turf  stacks  to  witness  the  event,  shouted  in 
approbation.  Can  it  be  conceived,  that  people  who  could  ap- 
plaud such  a  crime  as  this,  do  not  feel  themselves  degraded, 
and  imagine  that  the  law  was  made  for  a  favoured  caste,  and  not 
for  them  ? 

Mr  Wakefield,  in  the  work  above  mentioned,  says — <  Some 
«  persons  assert  that  the  Catholics  are  not  degraded ;  but  the 
«  circumstances  which  might  be  produced  to  prove  the  contraryl 
•  ac^  too  striking  and  too  numerous  to  admit  of  any  doubt, 

t  Account  of  Ireland,  Vd.  II.  p.  610.  * 
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Were  a  stranger,  passing  through  Esse^c,  to  annonncei  at 
every  village,  Uiat,  on  a  certain  night,  a  party,  no  matter  of 
what  religious  persuasion,  intended  to  spread  desolation  ag- 
round them,  by  burning  the  houses  and  massacring  all  the  in- 
habitants ;  such  a  threat  would  excite  only  a  smile.  But  let 
us  suppose,  that,  instead  of  a  stranger,  I,  who  am  knowa 
in  that  county,  should  propagate  a  similar  report,  what  would 
be  the  consequence  ?  It  would  no  doubt  be  concluded,  that  I 
had  lost  my  senses.  In  the  year  1798,  a  rumour  of  this  kind 
was  spread  in  various  parts  of  Ireland : — the  people  were  threat* 
ened,  that,  on  a  certain  night,  the  Orangemen  would  bum 
their  houses,  ravish  their  wives,  and  make  a  general  massacre 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  story  was  implicitly  believed  ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  people  deserted  their  houses^ 
and  fled  to  the  bog^  and  the  mountains.  But  it  will  be  said^ 
this  was  during  the  period  of  rebellion  ;  the  inhabitants  were 
in  arms  y  and  the  country  was  on  the  eve  of  being  involved  in 
all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  This  I  will  readily  admit ;  but, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  I  saw  numbers  lying  out  of  doors,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ross,  in  the  year  1809,  in  consequence 
of  such  a  report  being  spread  fty  a  stranger ;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  at  this  moment,  any  one  in  the  least  known,  who 
might  spread  such  alarm,  would  cause  the  Catholic  inhabitants 
of  whole  districts  to  desert  their  houses.  Is  not  this  a  proof 
that  the  poor  live  in  continual  apprehension,  and  have  no  conn, 
fidence  in  their  own  situation  r  They  are  haunted  with  the 
terror  of  persecution ;  they  feel  that  they  are  without  protec* 
tors ;  they  are  alive  to*  the  least  alarm :  and  this  must  be  the, 
case,  until  they  see  the  aristocracy  of  their  owq  faith  paitici- 
pating  equally  with  the  Protestants  in  the  political  power  ot 
the  country.'  Vol.  II.  p.  568. 
Thi^  fact  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  sense  the  Irish  people  have 
of  their  situation  ;  and,  after  all,  they  are  the  best  judges*  But 
the  proceedings  which  preceded  and  accompanied  the  Rebellion 
of  1798,  are,  in  themselves,  a  sufficient  proof,  that  the  ruling 
party  in  that  country  holds  itself  quite  absolved  from  all  the 
principles  on  which  governments,  even  those  which  are  in  fornl 
despotiCf  profess  to  act  towards  their  subjects.  The  rebelliorji 
was  a  formidable  one ;  and  it  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  inquire,, 
whether  it  was  made  more  formidable  by  the  means  which  were 
employed  to  suppress  it.^  The  practices  which  were  avowedly 
vaei  for  the  discovery  and  suppression  of  it,  could  not  have  ex- 
isted but  in  a  country  so  divided  into  two  castes,  between  which 
no  sympathy  exists.  As,  iu  the  West  Indies,  the  white  planter 
sever  fears  that  any  cruelty  practised  upon  the  slave  will  form  a. 
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Erececl<snt  fi>r  the  infliction  of  similar  punishmait  pn  liLinseIf-'»s9 
e  tbinks  that  even  unjust  or  superfluous  punishments  are  ten^ 
ficial,  because  they  render  him  more  secure  by  the  terrors  thejr 
inspire ;— so  the  Orangemen  seemed  to  have  felt,  that,  towards 
the  mass  of  the  Irish  people,  no  infliction  of  pain  or  terror 
could  be  misplaced^  Before  the  rebellion  openly  broke  out^ 
the  use  of  torture  was  openly  acknowledged  and  defended  by 
the  Earl  of  Clare,  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Lords.  When  we  speak  of  torture,  we  do  not  mean  thetm^ 
nishments  of  flogging,  or  picketting,  or  half- hanging,  inflictea  in 
consequence  ot  the  sentence  of  military  courts,  or  without  any 
authority  at  all,  on  rebels  found  in  arms ;  but  the  a|)plication  of 
t^is  and  other  sorts  of  intolerable  pain  to  persons  not  convicted^ 
for  the  purpose  of  extorting  information.  On  the  i9th  of  Feb* 
tMvixy  i798,  on  a  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Moira,  the  Earl  of 
Clare  said-«»^  The  next  story  is  that  of  a  blacksmith,  who  was 
^  picketed*  What  was  the  case?  Information  was  given  a^ 
^  gainst  that  man  that  he  had  manufactured  a  large  quantity  of 

*  pikes ;  and,  when  a  party  was  sent  to  search  for  those  pikes^ 

*  ne  denied  any  knowledge  whatever  of  theno.    The^soldiers,  by 

*  way  of  terrifying  him  into  confession,  did  certainly  put  a  rope . 

*  about  his  neck,  and  threaten  him  with  hanging  |  but  they 
^  proceeded  no  further.     He  was  taken  to  Down  pa  trick;  and 

*  there^  by  a  Colonel  of  Fencibles^  who  is  since  dead^  he  was  put 

*  upon  the  picket*  He  gave  information  then,  and  not  till  then^ 
^  of  the  pikes  $  and  more  than  one  hundred  of  them  were  seiz« 

*  ed  the  next  day  in  consequence.  It  might  be  a  serious  ques- 
^  iioui  whether  the  number  of  nmrders  prevented  by  the  sei* 
^'  txixe  of  pikes  did  not  much  overbalance  the  sufferings  of  the 

*  blacksmith. '  ♦  (p.  29.)  This  was  not  spoken  in  a  corner;  it 
Was  not  even  delivered  in  extenuation  of  an  offender  broug^ht  to, 
trial.  The  criminal  was  dead ;  the  act  of  the  Colonel  of  Fenei<« 
bles  might  have  been  disavowed  and  condemned.  But  the  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  Ireland  chose  to  justify  the  act,  and  to  print 
his  speech  at  full  length  ;  so  that  this  defence  of  torture  might 
go  forth  with  the  sign  of  its  authenticity  in  its  title-page,  iQ  en* 
courage  every  self-constituted  judge  throughout  the  country  to 
proceed  in  this  summary  way  t6  obtain  information*  To  have 
established  a  temporary  Inquisition  in  Ireland,  in  which  dispas^ 
sionate  and  experienced  judges  might,  at  their  discretion,  apply 

♦  The  l^peech  of  the  Right  Honourable  John  Earl  of  Clare,  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  Ireland,  Mon-^ 
day,  February  19, 1798,  Scc.'^f  Printed  by  Authority.) — Dublin  print« 
ed :  London,  reprinted  for  J.  Wright,  Piccadilly,'  1798- 
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torture,  wouM  have  been  in  the  proportion  of  <Mie  to  ten  thou- 
sand less  terrible  in  its  effects,  than  such  an  enoourageineiTt  to 
so  many  thousand  inquisitors,  who  often  took  no  evidence  but 
that  of  their  malignant  passions.  The  case  of  Mr  Judkin  Fitz- 
gerald remains  a  memorable  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  exercised  the  power  which  was  so  liberally  conferred  upoii 
them.  This  man,  in  liis  petition  presente<^  to  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons  on  the  6th  of  April  1799,  prays  to  be  indemni- 
fied 

— *  for  certain  acts  done  by  him  in  suppression  of  the  late  rebel-' 
lion,  oot  justifiable  in  common  law ; '  stating  that  he  was,  in  the  year 
1798,  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Tipperary ;  and  that  *  finding  it 
impossible  to  stop  the  progress  of  rebellion  there,  as  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  or  to  discover  the  various  and  horrid  plans  in- 
tended by  traitors  for  the  destruction  of  his  Majesty's  liege  subject^, 
he  had  been  reduced  to  the  necessity,  in  many  instances,  under  thef 
advice  of  several  most  respectable  magistrates  and  gentlemen  of  the 
county,  when  all  offer  of  pardon  and  pecuniary  reward  had  failed,  to 
order  corporal  punishment  of  whipping  to  many  piersons,  of  whose 
-  guilt  he  had  secret  information  from  persons  whose  names  he  could 
.  not  publicly  disclose,  as  many  persons,  both  before  and  since,  had 
been  murdered  for  giving  such  information ; .  and  therefore,  in  order 
to  encourage  persons  to  give  such  information,  the  magistrates  were 
publicly  sworn  to  keep  secret  the  names  of  informants  *  • . . .  That  two. 
acdons  had  lately  been  had  at  the  assizes  of  Cionmel,  (in  both  of 
which,  verdicts  had  been  obtained  against  petitioner) ;  one  for  worda 
.  spoken ;  and  the  other  for  corporal  punishment  inflicted  publidy 
.  on  the  29th  of  May  in  the  town  of  Cionmel,  which  was  to  have 
been ; attacked  two  days,  afterwards  by  8000  rebels.  The  learnedt, 
Judge,  who  presided  at  said  trials,  being  of  opinion,  in  point  of 
law,  that  unless  petitioner  produced  information,  on  oath,  of  the 
ground  on  which  he  acted,  his  case  could  not  fall  within  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Indemnity  Act  passed  last  Session  ;  but  that  the  petiti-, 
.  oner,  not  feeling  himself  justifiable  to  disclose,  in  a  pubKc  court  of 
justice,  the  nature  of  the  information  on  which  he  had  acted ;  and 
knowing  that  many  of  the  informations  on  which  he  had  acted,  were 
in  the  possession  of  several  generals  and  other  officers,  who  had  since 
been  ordered  out  of  Uie  kingdom ;  that  some  of  the  persons  who 
gave  such  information  had  since  been  banished  to  foreign  parts  ;  and 
feeling  he  should  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith  and  duty  in  disclos* 
ing  the  names  <^  his  informants  remaining  in  the  kingdom,  on  whose 
informations,  secretly  and  confidentially  ^ven,  he  was  induced  to 
act  as  aforesaid — ^he  did  decline  such  exposure.  * — In  answer  to  thia' 
statement^  *  the  Honourable  Mr  Yelverton  said,  he  should  be  one 
of  the  last  men  to  refuse  indemnity  and  protection  to  any  deserving 
ma^trate  or  loyal  man,  for  acts  warranted  by  justice  or  Dec^ty/ 
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in  putting  dowQ  conspiracy  or  rebdlion  j-  but  he  ccAiid  ^ot  s^  sileRt^ 
and  hear  Uie  falsehood  attempted  to  be  palpiied  on  the  House  by  thi» 
almighty  Sheriff,  in  the  petition  now  on  the  table*  The  petition 
stated,  that  the  judges  who  presided  at  that  trial,  who  were  Mr  Jus- 
tice Chamberlain  and  Lord  Yelverton,  had  given  this  opmion, — 
that  unless  Mr  Fitzgerald  could  produce  the  information,  on  oath^  an 
which  fie  could  justify  his  flagellation  of  the  plaintiflP  Wright,  he- 
could  not  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  Indemnity  Act.  No  such 
thing  was  ever  said  by  either  of  the  judges.  He  was  present  at  the 
trial ;  and  not  a  single  tittle  of  evidence  had  come  out  in  defence  df 
Mr  Fitzgerald ;  nor  was  even  a  pretence  pleaded  that  could  found  a 

'scintilla  of  suspicion  against  the  plaintiff  Wright,  to  justify  those 
unparalleled  cruelties  exercised  upon  him,  for  which  the  jury,  a  most 
respectable  one,  awarded  500/.  damages,  and  which  the  learned 
judges  declared  pught  to  have  been  considerably  more  than  the  sum 
claimed.  With  the  permission  of  the  House,  he  would  shortly  stale 
the  facts  as  they  appeared  in  evidence  of  several  most  respectable 
witnesses ;  and,  from  these  facts,  he  would  appeal  to  the  House, 
whether  such  sanguinary,  wanton  and  unparalleled  cruelties,  were 
entitled  to  their  sanction  and  indemnity  ?  The  action  brought  bj 
Mr  Wright  whs  for  assault  and  battery.  It  appeared  that  Mr 
Wright  was  a  teadier  of  the  Frendi  language,  of  which  he  was  em- 
ployed VIA  professor  by  two  eminent  b^rding  schools  at  Clonmel^ 
and  in  the  femilies  of  several  respectable  gentlemen  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.  Mr  Wright  had  heard  that  Mr  Fitzgerald  had  re- 
ceived some  charges  of  a  seditious  nature  ag^nst  him ;  and,  with  a 
promptitude  not  very  characteristic  of  conscious  guilt,  he  imme- 
diately went  to  the  house  of  Mr  Fitzgerald,  whom  he  did  not  find  at 
home,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  another  magistrate,  wha  was  idso 
out,  for  the  purpose  of  surrendering  himself  for  trial.  He  went  again 
the  same  day,  accompanied  by  a  gentleman,  to  the  house  of  Mr 
Fitzgerald ;  and,  being  shown  into  his  presence,  explained  the  pur- 

*  pose  of  his  coming ;  when  Mr  Fitzgerald  drawing  his  sword,  said-r- 

.  "  Down  on  your  knees  you  rebellious  scoundrel,  and  recdve  your 
jsentence. "  In  vain  did  the  poor  man  protest  his  innocence — in  vara 
did  he  implore  trial  on  his  knees.  Mr  Fitzger^d  sentenced  him, 
first  to  be  flogged,  and  then  shot.  The  unfortunate  man  surrender- 
ed his  keys  to  have  his  papers  searched ;  and  exprei^sed  his  readiness 
to  sufler  any  punishment  the  proof  of  guilt  could  justify  :  But  no-— 
this  was  not  agreeable  to  Mr  Fitzgerald's  priociplea  of  jurisdiction  :— 
his  mode  was  first  to  sentence,  then  to  punish,  and  afterwards  inves- 
tigate. His  answer  to  the  unfortunate  man  was — "  What,  you  Car- 
tnelite  rascal,  do  you  dare  to  speak  after  sentence !  "—and  them  struck 
him,  and  ordered  him  to  prison, 

'  Next  day  this  unhappy  man  was  dragged  to  a  ladder  in  Clonmel 

'  Street,  to  undergo  his  sentence.  He  knelt  down  in  prayer,  with  his 
hat  before  his  face.  Mr  Fitzgehdd  came  up,  dragged  his  hat  from 
hiiQ  and  trampled  on  it>  seized  the  man  by  the  hair^  dr|igged  him  t«i 
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the  earthy  kicked  him  and  cut  him  across  the  forehead  with  his  sword^ 
and  then  had  him  stripped,  tied  up  to  the  ladder,  and  ordered  hini 
fifty  lashes^ — Major  Rial,  an  officer  in  the  town,  came  up  as  the  fifty 
lashes  were  completed,  and  asked  Mr  F.  the  cause. — Mr  F.  handed 
the  Major  a  note  written  in  French,  saying,  he  did  not  himself  un- 
derstand French,  though  he  understood  Irish ;  but  he  (Major  Rial) 
would  find  in  that  letter  what  would  justify  him  in  flogging  the  scoun- 
drel to  death. — Major  Rial  read  the  letter.  He  found  it  to  be  a  note 
addressed  for  the  victim — translated  in  these  words — 

"  Sir,  I  am  extremely  sorry,  I  cannot  wait  on  you  at  the  hour  ap* 
**  pointed,  being  unavoidably  obliged  to  attend  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons. 

"  Yours,    Baron  de  Clues.  " 

*  Notwithstanding  this  translation,  which  Major  Rial  read  to  Mr 
Ktzgerald,  he  ordered  fifty  lashes  more  to  be  inflicted,  and  with  such 
pecuhar  severity,  that,  lorrid  to  relate !  the  bowels  of  the  bleeding 
victim  could  be  perceived  to  be  convulsed,  and  working  through  his 
wounds !  Mr  Fitzgerald  finding  he  could  not  continue  the  applica- 
tion of  the  cat-o-nine-tails  on  that  part,  without  cutting  his  way  into 
his  body,  ordered  the  waistband  of  his  breeches  to  be  cut  open,  and 
fifty  more  lashes  to  be  inflicted  there.  He  then  left  the  unfortunate 
man  bleeding  and  suspended,  while  he  went  to  the  barrj^k  to  demand 
a  file  of  men  to  come  and  shoot  him ;  but  being  refused  by  the  com* 
manding  officer,  be  came  back  and  sought  for  a  rope  to  hang  him, 
but  could  not  get  one.  He  then  ordered  him  to  be  cut  down,  and 
sent  back  to  prison,  where  he  was  confined  in  a  dark  small  room, 
with  no  other  furniture  than  a  wretched  pallet  of  straw,  without 
covering,  and  there  he  remained  six  or  seven  days  without  medical 
assistance. '  ♦ 

The  fact  most  indicative  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  country 
at  that  time  is,  that  the  actor  in  this  scene  of  cruelty,  than 
which  nothing  more  tlisgusting  ever  passed  between  slavemasters 
and  slaves^  not  only  obtained  a  bill  of  indemnity,  a  title  and  a 
pension,  (for  these  thipgs  are  conceivable  enough),  but  found  de-^ 
lenders  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  justified  the  general 
spirit  of  his  proceedings,  and  who  derided  any  concern  at  the 
sufferings  of  the  innocent  man.  Mr  Holmes  praised  the  con- 
duct of  the  petitioner,  and  said  there  was  scarcely  a  man  on 
whom  corporal  punishment  had  been  inflicted  to  extort  confession^ 
who  did  not  acknowledge  guilt,  and  discover  wide  extended  ac- 
compliceship in  treason,  f  Mr  Ormsby  severely  censurell  the 
honourable  member  (Mr  Yelverton)  *  who  had  endeavoured  to 
excite  the  feelings  and  commiseration  of  the  House  for  the  sore 
back  of  a  felUm^  who  he  believed  would  be  found,  on  inquiry. 


♦  Plowden's  Historical  Review  of  the  State  of  Iroland,  Vol,  II. 
I*  955,  t  P-  953. 
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to  have  very  well  deserved  what  he  got ;  it  waa  at  least  well 
Icnown  that  be  had  many  bad  cotinexions^  and  assoehited  with 
men  of  such  principles^  as  fully  warranted  the  suspicion  of  his 
own.  *  (p.  956).  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  what  Mr  Orms- 
by  meant.  Colonel  Bagwell^  the  member  for  Tippcrary,  declar- 
ed, that  not  the  slightest  shade  of  "suspicion  attached  to  the 
character  of  Mr  Wright,  from  the  result  of  the  investigation 
at  which  he  was  present  j  and  his  general  character  in  point  of 
morality,  religion  and  politico, was  most  unexceptionable.  (p,957)f. 
The  fact  is,  the  poor  man  was  a  Catholic — *  a  Carmelite  scoun.- 
^  drel,  *'  and  had  necessarily  connexions  among  persons  of  that 
religion  ;  and  this  was  enough  to  induce  a  smaU  and  infuriated 
and  favoured  party,  who  thought  their  security  and  the  oppress 
sion  of  their  feHow-subjects  were  synonymous,  to  justify  these 
Atrocious  proceedings ;  to  esteem  it  nothing,  that  an  innocent 
man  should  be  subjected  to  the  worst  punishment  which  human 
nature  could  endure ;  to  be  cast,  lacerated  as  he  was,  into  a 
dungeon,  to  die  wretchedlv^  or  still  more  wretchedly  t6  live» 
What  was  the  *  sore  back  *  of  one  Catholic  ?  It  was  little 
indeed,  in  the  wholesale  distribution  of  vengeance  and  crime 
which  took  place  during  that  unhappy  period.-^But  every  such 
act  of  injustice  and  cruelty  snapped  asunder  the  bonds  by  which 
Ireland  is  connected  with  this  country — it  alienated  the  afieo- 
tions  of  the  Irish  people — and  we  can  never  hope  to  regain  them 
till  we  show  more  sympathy  with  their  sufferings,  and  cease  to 
rely  for  safety  on  the  system  which  has  given  rise  to  them. 

The  instance  we  have  related  is  one  of  sheer  brutality  ;  \i 
would  dignify  it  too  much  to  call  it  either  torture  or  punish- 
ment ;  but  it  shows  into  what  hands  the  powo*  of  administering 
torture  fell.  This  power,  which  no  wise  man  has  ever  wishea 
to  possess,  which  requires  temperance  and  discretion  more  than 
human,  was  often  exercised  by  the  most  ignorant  men,  who» 
with  characteristic  confidence,  pronounced  every  thing  which 
they  did  not  understand  to  be  a  sign  of  guilt,  and  who  applied 
torture  a9  a  sure  remedy  for  every  defect  of  their  industry  or 
sagacity.  It  was  not  in  the  distant  counties  alone  thai  torture 
wasemployed,^as  Mr  Holmes  expresses  it,  *  to  extort  confession, ' 
or,  to  use  a  gentler  expression,  to  obtain  information.  It  was 
just  as  frequently  used  in  the  metropolis  itself.  We  have  here 
the  testimony  of  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  to  whom,  even  from 
the  violence  of  his  prejudices,  attention  is  due  on  such  a  subject. 
He  is  the  beau-ide^al  of  a  Protestant  ascendancy  man.  He  is. 
an  enemy  to  all  kind  of  concession  and  compromise  with  the 
Catholics.  He  carefuHy  brings  together  all  the  acts  of  atrocity 
committed  by  the  rebek»  but  glosses  over  tl^  excesses  of  Ui^ 
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Onmgemeti  in  the  most  ^  holiday  and  lady  terms ; '  and  bments 
that  such  worthy  men  and  discreet  magistrates  as  Judkin  Fitz* 
gerald  were  not^  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In 
his  '  Memoirs  of  the  difierent  Rebellions  in  Ireland, '  Vol.  I* 
p.  264,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  apprehension,  on  the  23d 
May  1798,  of  a  roan  of  the  name  of  Murphy  (by  Sir  John 
Macartney  and  a  party  of  the  Attorneys*  Corps  in  Greek  Street, 
Dublin),  on  whom  some  pike-heads  were  found,  and  of  a  man 
named  Ryan,  between  whom  and  Murphy  some  connexion  was 
supposed  to  exist,  from  the  confession  of  the  latter.  We  shall 
jgive  Sir  Richard's  words. 

'  On  examining  this  man  at  the  guard-house,  he  said  his  name 
▼as  Ryan,  and  that  he  was  a  stone-cutter  ;  but  declared  that  he  was 
perfectly  ignorant  of  Murphy^  that  he  knew  nothing  of  jMkes  or 
pike-beads,  and  that  he  fled  into  the  churchyard  merely  to  avoid  the 
firing.  And  Murphy,  on  being  confronted  with  Ryan,  pretended 
that  he  'was  unacquainted  with  him;  but  on  receiving  a  few  lashes 
of  a  cat-and-nine-taUs,  their  recollection  being  restored,  they  ac- 
Imowledged  that  Murphy  was  sergeant  in  a  company  of  united  Irish* 
men, '  &c.  -  -  -  -  *  On  the  information  of  Ryan  and  Murphy, 
ihey  apprehended  nu^y  united  Irishmen^  and  seized  arms  of  various 
descriptions.  * 

In  anotlier  part  of  his  work,  he  incidentally  tells  the  follow- 
ing story. 

"*  It  was  observable,  that  for  some  days  previous  and  subsequent 
to  the  intended  insurrection,  the  disaffected  tradesmen,  among  whom 
the  butchers  were  very  conspicuous,  would  not  take  bank-notes. 
Though  it  had  been  defeated  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-third  of  May, 
the  rebels  were  so  confident  of  succeeding  in  another  efibrt,  that  fel- 
lows were  at  difierent  times  employed  in  marking  the  doors  of  the 
loyalists,  and  particularly  those  of  the  yeomen.  Seven  men  were 
detected  and  seized  on  the  thirtieth  of  May,  in  die  act  of  doing  so ; 
and  on  being  tchipped  by  a  party  of  the  Attorney's  Corps  in  the  Old 
Exchange,  they  acknowledged  that  they  belonged  to  a  committee  of 
fifteen  employed  in  that  service.  *  (Vol.  L  p.  357-) 

At  p.  3.55  of  the  same  volume*  he  says,  speaking  generally  of 
the  transactions  at  Dublin — *  Information  was  obtained  from 
some  notorious  traitors^  by  'whipping  them^  of  the  extent  and 
malignity  of  the  plot'  At  page  281,  and  SI 9,  Vol.  L»  he 
inentions  instances  of  confessions  obtained  by  flogging  in  other 
.parts  of  the  country.  Mr  Moore,  a  gentleman  who  is  a  staunch 
opposer  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  rather  indiflerent  to 
Catholic  emancipation,  in  a  pamphlet  in  favour  of  the  Union, 
published  when  that  measure  was  in  agitation,  speaks  of  the 
^rture  in  Dublin  as  a  matter  of  notoriety. 
5  I  read, '  h^  sajFt,  *  ^me  r^Jutions  in  tbe  papers^  entered  intt 
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by  the  gentlemen  of  that  persuasion  (Roman  Catholic)  Infadudng  th^ 
city  of  Dublin^  stating,  that  the  proposed  iiicorporate  union  of  the 
Legislatures  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is,  in  fact,  an  extinction  of 
the  liberty  of  this  country.  I  am  very  glad  they  find  themselves  so 
free  and  comfortable.  But  if  I  am  not  misinformed^  they  felt  theni<« 
selves  a  little  disturbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  boasted  liberty, 
when,  about  eighteen  months  ago,  the  stripes  of  flagellation,  and  the 
shrieks  of  torture,  resounded  in  their  ears.  (Moore^s  Observations  a» 
the  Union,  SfC,  2d  edit*  1800,  p.  85.) 

It  was  not  merely  by  the  application  of  torture  to  obtain  in- 
formation, but  by  summary  modes  of  punishment  on  persons 
merely  suspected^  that  the  spirit  of  loyalty  was  displayed  at  this 
time.  In  April  1798,  the  North  Cork  militia  appeared  irt  Wex- 
ford, and  brought  the  Oranc;e  system  into  that  county.  Mr 
Hay,  in  his  History  of  the  Rebellion,  there  gives  the  foUowingf 
account  of  its  proceedings. 

^  It  is  said  that  the  North  Cork  militia  were  also  the  inventors— 
but  they  certainly  were  the  introducers,  of  pitch-cap  torture,  into  the 
county  of  Wexford.  Any  person  having  his  hair  cut  short,  (and 
tlierefore  called  a  croppy,  by  which  appellation  the  soldiery  desig-* 
nated  an  United  Irishman),  on  being  pointed  out  by  some  loyal  neigh- 
bour, was  immediately  seized  and  brought  into  a  guard^house,  where 
caps,  either  of  coarse  linen,  or  strong  brown  paper,  besmeared  inside 
with  pitch,  were  always  kept  ready  for  service.  The  unfortunate 
victim  had  one  of  these,  well  heated,  compressed  on  his  head ;  and, 
when  judged  of  a  proper  degree  of  coolness,  so  that  it  could  not  be 
easily  pulled  off,  the  sufferer  was  turned  out,  amidst  the  acclama* 
tions  of  his  merciless  torturers,  and  to  the  view  of  vast  numbers  oF 
people  who  generally  crowded  about  the  guard-house  door,  attract-* 
ed  by  the  afflicted  cries  of  the  tormented.  Many  of  those  persecute 
ed'in  tliis  manner,  experienced  additional  anguish,  from  the  melte4 
pitch  trickling  into  their  eyes.  This  afforded  a  rare  addition  of  en-f 
joyment  to  these  keen  sportsmen,  who  reiterated  their  yells  of  exult-^ 
ation  on  the  repetition  of  the  several  accidents  to  which  their  game 
was  liable  upon  being  turned  out ;  for  in  the  confusion  arid  hurry  of 
escaping  from  the  hands  of  these  more  than  savage  barbarians,  the 
blinded  victims  frequently  fell,  Or  inadvertently  dashed  their  heads 
against  the  walls  in  their  way*  The  pain  of  disengaging  this  pitche4 
cap  from  the  head  must  be  next  to  intolerable*  The  hair  was  ofteti 
torn  out  by  the  roots  ;  and  not  unftequently  parts  of  the  skin  were  so 
scakkd  and  blistered  as  to  adhere,  and  come  off  along  with  it.  The 
terror  and  dismay  that  these  outrages  occasioned  are  inconceivable, 
A  sergeant  of  the  North  Cork,  nicknamed  Tom  the  DevU,  was  most 
ingenious  in  devising  new  modes  of  torture.  Moistened  gunpowder 
was  frequently  rubbed  into  the  hair,  cut  close,  and  then  set  a-fire ; 
some,  while  shearing  for  this  purpose,  had  the  tips  of  their  ea^ 
^Moipt  off;  sora^tim«»  an  ^nti):e'ew,  m^  pften  bptb  ©irs,  w^re  pom* 
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pletely  cul  off  j  arid  many  lost  part  of  theif  noses  daring  the  like  pre- 
paration. But,  strange  to  tell,  these  atrocities  were  publicly  prac- 
tised, without  the  least  reserve,  in  the  open  day ;  and  no  magistrate 
or  officer  ever  interfered,  but  shamefully  connived  at  this  strange 
mode  of  quieting  the  people.  *  ♦ 

At  this  time,  it  will  be  remembered,  there  was  a  law  which 
enabled  magistrates  to  sentence  to  transportation  persons  coq- 
victed  before  them.  Mr  A.  H.  Jacob,  one  of  the  magistrates, 
paraded  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guniscorthy, 
with  the  yeomen  cavalry,  having  in  their  train  a  regular  execu- 
tioner completely  appointed,  with  his  implements,  a  hanging 
rope  and  cat-o*nine*tails.  Some  of  the  persons,  condemned  at 
the  Petty  sessions,  appealed  to  the  General  Quarter  sessions  at 
Wexford,  held  on  the  23d  of  May  1798  5  and,  as  Mr  Hay  says, 

— '  in  the  course  of  the  trials  on  these  appeals,  in  the  public  court* 
house  of  Wexford,  Mr  A.  H.  Jacob  appeared  as  evidence  against  the 
prisoners,  and  publicly  avowed  the  happy  discoveries  he  had  made  in 
•consequence  of  inflicting  the  torture.  Many  instances  of  whipping 
and  strangulation  he  particularly  detailed,  with  a  degree  of  self-ap- 
probation and  complacency,  that  clearly  demonstrated  how  highly 
he  was  pleased  to  rate  the  merits  of  his  own  great  and  loyal  ser- 
vices. *     p.  72. 

Mr  Gordon,  a  Protestant  clerirj^man  of  the  same  county, 
gives  an  instance  of  the  terror  wbicn  the  infliction  of  this  torture 
produced. 

*  On  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  May,  a  labouring  man,  named 
Denis  Macdaniel,  came  to  my  house,  with  looks  of  the  utmost  con- 
sternation and  dismay,  and  confessed  to  me,  that  he  had  taken  the 
United  Irishman's  oath,  and  had  paid  for  a  pike,  with  which  he  had 
not  yet  been  furnished,  nineteen  pence  halfpenny,  to  one  Kilty, 
a  smith,  who  had  administered  the  oath  to  him,  and  many  others. 
While  I  sent  my  eldest  son,  who  was  lieutenant  of  yeomanry i^  to  ar- 
rest Kilty,  I  eidiorted  Daniel  to  surrender  himself  to  a  magistrate, 
and  make  his  confession  :  but  this  he  positively  refused,  saying,  that 
he  should,  in  that  case,  l^e  lashed^  to  produce  the  pike^  which  lie  had 
noif  and  to  confess  what  he  knevo  not*  I  then  advised  him,  as  the 
only  alternative,  to  remain  quietly  at  home,  promising,  that,  if  be  ^ 
should  be  convicted  on  the  information  of  others,  I  would  represent 
his  case  to  the  magistrates.  He  took  my  advice ;  but  the  fear  of  ar- 
rest and  lashing  had  so  taken  possession  of  his  thoughts,  that  he  could 
neither  eat  nor  sleep ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  he  feH  on  his 


*  History  of  the  Insurrection  of  the  County  of  Wexford,   A.  D. 
1798,  by  Edward  Hay,  Esq.  Member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
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free,  and  expired  in  a  little  grove  neat  my  house.  *     Gordon's  Hisr 
^^y  of  the  Rebellion^  p.  87,  88. 

Mr  Alexander,  also  a  Protestant  inhabitant  of  Ross,  in  his 
account  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  i!8,  speaks  of  a  man  of  the  rrame 
of  Driscol,  who  had  been  strangled  three  times,  and  flogged 
four  times,  during  a  confinement,  on  suspicion,  because  two 
Catholic  prayer-books  had*  been  found  on  him ;  'yet  he  was  fi- 
nally discharged,  as  no  guilt  could  be  proved  to  attach  to  him. 
In  this  same  county  of  Wexford,  all  houses  in  which  arms  were 
found,  or  of  which  the  owners  were  absent  at  night,  were 
burnt ;  and  as  the  inhabitants  often  fled  from  their  houses,  for 
fear  of  the  military  parties,  and  of  being  proceeded  against 
in  the  new  forms  of  trial  which  they  practised,  they  had  often 
an  opportunity  of  inflicting  this  punishment  on  the  contuma- 
cious. At  Carnew,  on  the  confines  of  that  county  aiul  Wick- 
low,  Mr  Hay  tells  us,  (p.  76),  that,  besides  burning  and  tor- 
turing in  aH  shapes,  twenty-eight  prisoners,  some  of  whom  were 
<:onfined  on  suspicion,  were  shot,  in  a  ball-alley,  by  the  yeomen 
and  a  party  of  the  Antrim  militia ;  and  Major  Fitzgerald,  an 
oflScer,  who,  by  his  activity,  greatly  contributed  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion  in  Wexford,  bears  testimony  to  the 
impartiality  and  veracity  of  Mr  Hay. 

All  these  atrocities  were  perpetrated  previously  to  the  breaking 
cut  of  the  rebellion  in  that  county ;  they  were  not,  therefore,  acts 
of  retaliation,  but  made  up  part  of  the  system  acted  upon  through- 
out Ireland.  Indeed,  the  raagistrates'of  Wexford  fall  under  the 
censure  of  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  as  too  backward  in  the  use  of 
the  cat-o-niae-tails  and  the  halter.  In  his  praise  of  *  the  spirit- 
ed and  reasonable  exertions  '  of  Mr,  afterwards  Sir  Judkin  Fitz- 
gerald, he  says — ^  a  m^n  of  his  sagacity  and  courage  would 
liave  saved  the  county  of  Wexford  from  desolation  and  in- 
delible disgrace.'  (Vol.  IL  p.  282.)  He  then  gives  a  spcci- 
9nen  of  the  ingenuity  of  a  friend  of  his,  a  Mr  Ocway,  who^ 
after  Sir  Judkin,  was  the  most  meritorious  man  in  the  ck>unty 
ofTipperary,  who  flogged  a  man  of  whom  he  had  suspicion, 
but  not  being  able  to  make  him  confess  at  thot  time,  tied  him 
up  next  day,  *  when  his  sfeiri  was  tender  from'  the  preceding 
whipping ;  '  which  proceeding  was,  according  to  his  account* 
littendea  with  the  happiest  effects.  Indeed  it  is  evident,  as  Lord 
Clare  might  have  proved,  that  the  operation  could  not  fail  to 
be  successful,  if  it  was  continued  long  enough.  Guilty  or  in- 
iiocent,  the  man  must  confess— or  die ; — and,  in  neither  case^ 
could  he  complain  of  the  infliction.  Certainly  the  system,  so  fSr 
as  it  was  carried,  was  not  successful  in  the  county  cw  Wexford ; 
tThe  inhabiunts  did  ipc  all  die  with  terror  like  M^Daniel ;  they 
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rose  in  arms,  in  numbers  which  cannot  be  believed  by  ibos^  . 
who  uke  the  ordinary  proportion  of  fighting  men  to  the  popu- 
lation ;  and  the  result  of  the  half-hanging,  and  flogging,  and 
burning,  was  a  dreadful  massacre  of  the  loyalists. 

It  was  not  merely  among  the  inferior  magistrates,  and  the  non-  . 
commissioned  officers  that  this  contempt  of  legal  proceedings  waa 
manifested  in  Ireland.     As  early  as  1795,  the  Com  manner- in- 
Ghief,  in  a  progress  through  some  disturbed  counties,  finding 
nimibers  of  suspected  persons  in  the  j3rison8,  against  whom 
proper  evidence  could  not  be  procured,  having,  in  concert  with 
some  gentlemen,  examined  them,  sent  them,  by  his  own  au- 
thority, aboard  a  tender,  to  serve  in  the  Army,  without  any 
other  form  of  trial.  •     Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  as  usual,  praises  , 
the  zeal  and  spirit  manifested  in  this  operation.     It  is  onl^  to  be 
lamented,  that  it  was  not  displayed,  in  a  mo^  unexceptionable  . 
form,  and  within  his  own  province.     While  such  ill^al  mea- 
sures were  pursued  against  the  people,  so  remissly  was  the  legi* 
timate  authority  over  the  Army  exercised,  that  the  humane  and 
gallant  Abercrombie,  upon  succeeding  to  the  command,  de- 
scribed it,  in  his  genial  orders,  to  be  *  in  a  state  of  licentious-  , 
uess,  which  must  render  it  formidable — to  every  one  but  the 
enemy. ' 

It  is  for  the  reader  to  imagine  the  consequences  of  this  sys-  , 
tem;  the  existence  of  which,  writers  of  all  parties  have  acknow- 
ledged, but  the  effects  of  which  they  describe  according  to  the 
colouring  of  their  prejudices  or  opinions.    Sir  Richard  Mus-  , 
grave,  and  some  speakers  of  the  same  fiiction  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  would  have  us  believe  that  the  Magistrates  and 
soldiery  in  Ireland  possessed  an  unerring  faculty  of  judgement ; 
and  that,  fay  virtue  of  the  omniscience  which  they  received  with 
their  unlimited  power,  they  never  tortured  any  but  the  guilty, 
and  such  of  the  guilty  as  would  confess.    According  to  them^ 
these  men,  oat  of  whose  mouths  all  law  proceeded,  from  Lord 
Clare  to  Tom  the  Devil  and  Sir  Judkin,  were  personifications  of 
temperance  and  discretion.    This  licentious  soWiery,  which  Aber-  . 
crombie  thus  described,  and  the  command  of  which  he  resigned  . 
in  di&gust,  who  were  sent  to  live  at  free  quarters  on  the  inhabitants 
in  many  districts,  were  guided,  we  are  assured,  bv  the  tenderest 
feelings  of  benevolence,  and  had  a  nice  regard  to  toe  persons  and 
property  of  loyal  subjects.   Luckily  we  have  some  facts  which  ena-  . 
ble  US  to  ascert^n  the  meaning  of  these  general  eulogies.   Sir  Jud- 
kin Fitzgerald  was  the  mildest  of  the  mild:  He  was  selected,  for 
^e  peculiar  propriety  of  hb  conduct,  as  a  fit  subject  for  honour 

♦  JMusgiaye's  Memws,  Vol.  I.  p.  175. 
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9LfiA  reward.    To  suppose  him  selected  because  lie  was  violent 
and  cruely  would  be  to  cast  a  reproach  upon  those  who  rewarded 
hitn,  which  we  would  not  affix  to  any  set  of  men.    It  would  sup* 
pose  that  they  were  lorers  of  cruelty  and  violence  in  the  abstract, 
or  that  they  were  utterly  indifferent  to  right  or  wrong.     This 
loyal  Magistrate,  worthy  of  indemnity  and  pension  and  honour, 
when,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had,  without  a  hearing,  sentenced  a 
man  to  death,  accompanied  by  unnecessary  pain;  dragged  to 
the  earth  his  victim,  who  was  preparing  for  his  dissolution  by 
prayer,  kicked  him  and  hacked  nim  with  his  sword.     He  could 
not  bear  that  this  innocent  man  should  withdraw  for  a  moment, 
in  the  act  of  his  devotion,  his  eves  from  the  sight  oS  the  instra« 
roents  of  torture,  or  raise  bis  unagination  above  the  death  of 
pain  and  disgrace  which  he  believed  awaited  him.    In  passing 
sentence,  too,  upon  the  man,  he  insulted  bfe  religion.    If,  in  the 
history  of  any  country,  we  find  a  parallel  to  such  a  scetie  a&  this, 
we  shall  know  whether  the  system  itself  was  mitigated  in  its  ef- 
fet^ts,  by  passing  through  the  hands  of  such  men  as  this  Sberifi. 
Our  countrymen  may  imagine  how  often  private  malice^  and 
political  or  religious  hatred,  would  creep  into  the  minds  of  these 
irresponsible  judges  or  executioners,  and  how  much  more  often 
they  were  blinded  by  the  rage  which  any  disappointment  of  their . 
expectations  excited ;  how  frequently  the  perseverance  of  inno- 
cence served  only  to  increase  the  fury  of  the  tormentor ;  and  they 
wiU  shudder  to  think,  that,  in  any  part  of  the  British  domi* 
nions,  their  fellow- subjects  have  been  taught  loyalty  by  such  ex* 
pedients.    To  suppose  that  it  could  have  taken  place  in  this  isK 
BtkA  is  impossible  $  and  its  existence  in  Ireland  can  only  have 
been  attributed  to  the  existence  of  such  a  feeling  towards  the 
people  as  we  have  before  attempted  to  describe.    In  no  other 
country  does  any  class  exist,  which  imagines  that  the  laws 
were  made  for  themselves  alone,  and  that  they  may  violate 
with  impunity  the  statutes  which  they  invoke  against  rebels  and 
traitors.     In  no  other  country  do  any  men  dare  avow  that  they 
will  act  according  to  law  as  long  as  it  is  convenient  to  them  so 
to  do,  and  no  longer.    AH  the  defences  of  the  system  of  torture 
proceed  on  the  existence  of  such  a  feeling.     Lord  Clare,  in  his 
speech  which  we  have  quoted,  said,  *  if  rebellion  is  to  be  met 
by  the  slow  operation  of  the  law,  there  will  soon  be  no  law  at 
all ; '  ^  and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  he  had  the  power  of  ob- 
taining any  power  he  demanded  of  the  Legislature,  and  had  an 
armv  of  80,000  men  i<>  enforce  obedience.    The  rule  on  which 
l^gaf  proceedings  are  ordinarily  conducted,  was  inverted*    Every 
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xatn  was  supposed  g^^ty,  till  ))ie  could  prove  bis  mnoc^ce ;  and 
punishtnent  was  scattered  at  random,  because  there  were  many 
chances  that  it  would  fall  on  the  enemies  of  the  Government; 
*  What  difference, '  asks  Sr  R.  Musgrave,  •  is  there  between 
the  rebellious  inhabitants  of  a  parish,  and  the  mutinous  crew 
of  a  ship  ?  *  *  As  if  the  Protestants  had  an  inherent  right  of 
command  over  the  Catholics,  the  whole  of  whom  he  a^ects  to 
consider  tainted  with  rebellion.  He  describes,  <vith  exultation, 
the  effect  which  was  at  last  produced  upon  them  by  the  terror  of 
Mr  Fitzgerald's  name  in  Tipperary,  He  tells  us  that  he  hai 
ordered  a  congregation  round  *  a  Popish  chapel,  *  to  fall  on 
their  knees,  and  that  they  have  complied ;  and  that  the  mem*- 
.  foers  of  their  associations  have  come  forward  at  his  command  ^ 
and  this,  instead  of  feeling  for  the  degradation  of  his  fellow-sub^ 
jecis,  he  considers  a  proper  state  of  discipline^  to  which  Sir 
Judkin  had  reduced  the  mutinous  papists.  %  Sir  Richard,  of 
coarse^  overlooks  the  fact,  that  the  crew  of  a  ship  enter  into 
a  contract  with  their  officers,  and  know  the  consequences  of  a 
breach  of  it ;  but  that  those  tvho  torture,  on  their  part  first 
break  the  kw,  and  then  subject  themselves  to  the  consequences 
of  retaliation.  Such  was  the  event.  During  Lord  Cambdeu'd 
vice-royalty,  the  people  became  more  dissatisfied  as  the  mea- 
sures adopted  towards  them  became  more  violent;  and  they 
passed  through  different  stages,  from  a  state  of  tolerable  tran- 
quillity, to  open  insurrection  and  rebellion. 

If  we  need  a  condemnation  of  torture,  we  may  have  it  from 
those  who  at  the  time  took  no  steps  to  prevent  the  practice. 
They  would  now  fain  shuffle  off  their  share  of  the  obloquy. 
Lord  Castlereagh,  in  the  last  Session,  said,  *  that  he  went  ar 
long  with  the  honourable  gentleman  (Mr  Bennet)  in  consi- 
dering the  use  of  flogging,  to  extract  evidence  from  men,  as 
most  wicked  and  unjustifiable  torture. '  FarL  Debates^  VoU 
XXXV I.  ;}.  1421.  Yet  in  April  1798,  Lord  Castlereagh  went 
into  office  with  the  Earl  of.  Clare,  who,  a  short  time  before,  pub- 
lished a  justification  of  torture  for  the  guidance  of  the  Magis- 
trates, whom,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  he  had  to  appoint  or  dis- 
miss. Lord  Clare  never  retracted  his  words,  or  renounced  hia 
opinions  j  ||  he  maintained  them  to  his  death.  During  Lord 
Castlereagh's  administration,  those  instances  of  torture  which 
Sir  R.  Musgrave  relates,  took  place  in  Dublin,  under  the  very 
eyes,  and  in  the  hearing  of  the  Government.    During  his  a& 

♦  Musgrave's  Memoirs,  Vol.  II.  p.  480.  %  Ditto,  p.  280. 

II  He  reasserted  them  in  the  British  House  of  Lords^  March  29| 
J801, 
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ixuDistratioDt  according  to  Plowd^n,  ^  in  B^-esford's  riding- 
nouse,  Sandys's  Prevot,  the  Old  Custom-housey  the  Royal  £x« 
changCi  some  of  the  barracks,  and  other  places  in  Dublin, 
there  were  daily,  hourly,  notorious  exhibitions  of  these  tor- 
turipgs. '  i  Durini^  his  administration,  Sir  Judkin  had  his  in- 
demnity bill ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  his  title  and  his  pension. 
^We  know  of  no  speech  or  document  in  which,  at  that  day,  he 
reprobated  tha  doctrine  of  his  colleague.  Yet  even  he  now 
condemns  torture ;  and  he  does  not  tell  us  that  this  is  a  new 
opinion* 

The  enemy  of  torture  in  1798,  is  a  friend  of  Catholic  eman^ 
cipation  now.  He  hated  torture  then,  but  he  hated  exclusion 
from  office  more.  He  is  a  friend  to  the  Catholics,  but  he  is 
inore  friendly  to  his  Secretaryship.  As  he  went  into  office  with 
the  defender  of  a  practice  which  he  condemned  as  wicked  and 
unjustifiable,  *  so  he  stays  in  office  with  Lord  Eldon,  who  says, 
that  the  measures  proposed  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  <  go  to 
the  very  vitals  of  the  constitution  of  this  Protestant  country.* 
{Lords'  Debates,  May  )2,  181?;. 

But  though  these  fellow-ministers  do  not  quarrel  about  this 
question,  it  is  sufficiently  important  to  merit  all  the  attention 
of  this  nation.  There  is  no  time  so  fit  for  settling  it  as  the 
present ;  and  we  have  the  words  of  all  parties,  of  friends  and 
enemies  to  emancipation,  that  until  it  be  finally  set  at  rest, 
the  Empire  will  never  be  ^t  peace.  We  have  seen  the  pre- 
sent system — we  know  it  by  its  fruits.  Shall  we  pass  the  sen- 
tence of  perpetual  exclusion  on  a  people  growing  in  numbers 
and  relative  wealth,  and  wait  till  we  are  plunged  into  another 
war  with  such  a  drawback  from  our  power,  or  till  we  have 
tried  the  fortune  of  another  rebellion  ?  Even  at  this  time,  the 
Government  of  Ireland  deems  it  necessary  to  its  security,  to  have 
a  law  by  which  persons  absent  from  their  homes  in  proclaimed 
^districts,  between  sun-set  and  sun^rise,  may  be  transported  by  a 

'  J  Plowden,  Vol.  II.'  p.  695. 

♦  We  do  not  know  whether  Lord  Castltreagh  makes  the  same  re- 
servations as  Sir  R.  Musgrave,  who  says,  '  Many  severe  animadver- 

*  sions  have  been  made  on  a  practice  which  took  place  in  Ireland  a 

*  short  time  previous  to  and  during  the  rebellion,  of  whipping  per- 
^  sons  notoriously  disaffected,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  evidence 

*  from  them.     Whoever  considers  it  abstractedly,  must  of  course 

*  condemn  it  as  obviously  repugnant  to  the  letter  of  the  /^Wy  the  be^ 

*  nign  principles  of  our  constitutiony  and  those  of  justice  and  humanity  ^ 

*  Bux  1  am  convinced  that  such  persons  as  dispassionately  consider 

*  the  existing  circumstances,  &c.  will  readily  admit  them  to  be,  if  not 
^  an  excuse,  at  least  an  ample  extenuation  of  that  practice. '    Vol.  II* 
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bendi  of  magisfrates,  without  jury  trial.  Are  laws  like  this,  and 
the  discontents  which  give  rise  to  theniy  the  *  substantial  bless* 
ings  '  which  the  people  of  Ireland  are  to  enjoy  for  ever  ? — Shall 
we  madly  attempt^  to  render  permanent  a  system  which,  while 
it  degrades  and  exasperates  the  many,  is  dangerous  even  to  the 
few;  which  contains  the  principle  of  self-destruction  in  its  cruel* 
ty, — *  invidiosum — imbeciUum — deiestabile — caducum  / '  :f 


Art.  VII.  Algebraj  with  Arithmetic  and  Menswratimi^Jrom  the 
Sansait  of  Brahmegupta  and  Bhascara.  Translated  by 
Henry  Thomas  Colebrooke,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  &c.  London^ 
Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  1817. 

A  MONG  the  fragments  of  Eastern  science,  with  which  the 
-^^  learning  and  zeal  of  onr  countrymen  in  India  have  en- 
riched the  literature  of  the  West,  none  perhaps  were  ever  more 
deserving  of  attention  than  those  in  the  volume  just  announcedf 
namely,  four  different  treatises,  in  Sanscrit  Verse^  on  the  Arith-^ 
metic,  Algebra  and  Geometry,  of  Hindostan.  Two  of  these,  the 
Lilavati  and  Vija  Ganita,  are  the  works  of  Bhascara  Acha- 
jiYA ;  the  first  on  Arithmetic,  the  second  on  Algebra.  The  o- 
ther  two  books  are  still  more  antient,  and  were  composed  by  tL 
mathematician  of  the  name  of  Brahmegupta.  These,  like 
most  of  the  mathematical  writings  of  the  Hindus,  make  parts 
of  systems  of  astronomy  ;  the  first  two  being-  the  introduction 
to  the  Stdd*hanta  Sir^mani  of  Bhascara,  and  the  other  two 
forming  the  twelfth  and  eighteenth  chapters  of  the  Brahma-* 
Sidd*/idnla^  an  astronomical  work  by  Brahmegupta. 

Beside  these  original  pieces,  the  volume  contains  a  diss^rta^ 
tion  by  the  translator,  full  of  learned  and  judicious  research, 
on  the  early  Histofy  of  Algebra,  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced  in 


J  There  were  frequent  allusions  made  in  the  debate  on  Mr 
Brougham's  motion,  at  the  close  of  last  Session,  to  a  trial,  in  which 
Judkin  Fitzgerald  was  a  party,  and  defended  himself  in  person,  by 
avowing  the  practice  of  torture,  and  glorying  in  it :  But  we  have  not 
been  able  to  procure  a  perusal  of  the  report ;  and  the  debate  is  not 
iully  given  in  the  Parliamentary  Register, — For  the  same  reason,  we 
have  been  prevented  from  referring  to  the  various  affidavits  read  by 
different  members  in  that  debate ;  and  sworn  to  by  men  who  had  beeil 
tortured  themselves,  and  had  seen  others  tortured.  One  of  these  ii 
Bmd  in  the  reports  to  have  been  first  flogged,  and  then  rubbed  with  gun- 
powder to  make  the  wounds  smart,  and  then  flogged  agaift  be&re  A^ 
es^u«iating  torment  of  the  rubbij^  hf^d  sujb^ided^ 
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Imiiaf  Arabia  aiid  Greece.  Frpm  ^e  ample  store  of  meo^ 
lific  and  literary  information  wbieh  he  appears  to  combine  in  a 
sioifular  degree,  he  has  also  added  soB>e  notes  on  a  collateral 
stthject,  the  introduction  and  proi^ess  of  Algebra  amon^  the 
Italians  ;  and  if  this  digression  be  a  departure  from  the  rules  of 
strict  method,  it  is  one  for  which,  on  account  of  the  valuable 
information  it  affords,  we  feel  very  grateful  to  the  author. 

The  time  when  Bhascara  wrote  is  fixed  with  great  preci- 
sion, by  his  own  testimony,  and  by  corresponding  circum« 
(^tf^nces,  to  a  date  that  answers  to  about  the  year  1 15Q  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  age  of  Bhahmegupta  is  consider- 
ablv  more  remote,  and  his  works  are  extremely  rare.  The 
Indiistr^  arid  zeal  of  the  translator  have,,  however,  put  him  ia 
possession  of  a  copy  of  thein,  in  some  respects  imperfect,  but 
in  which  the  twp  chapters  just  quoted  are  fortunately  completer 
The  age  in  which  he  lived,  is  fixed,  with  great  probability, 
from  a  variety  of  concurring  circumstances,  and  particularly 
from  the  position  which  he  assigns^  in  his  Astronomy,  to  the 
solstitial  points,  ta  the  sixth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  antecedent,  therefore,  to 
the  first  dawn  of  the  sciences  in  Arabia*  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  observed,  that  even  Brahmegupta's  treatise  is  not  by 
any  means  the  earliest  work  known  to  have  been  written  in 
2ndia  on  tlie  subject  oF  Algebra.  Ganesa,  the  most  eminent 
of  the  scholiasts  of  Bhascara,  quotes  a  passage  from  Arya«» 
Bhatta  on  the  subject  of  Algebra,  containing  the  very  refin- 
ed artifice  for  the  solution  of  indeterminate  problems,  which  is 
known  in  Sanscrit  by  the  name  of  Cuttaca.  Arya- Bhatta 
is  indeed  regarded  by  the  Indians  as  the  most  antient  uhin« 
spired  writer  on  the  science  of  Astronomy ;  and,  by  a  vari- 
ety of  arguments,  which  Mr  Colebrooke's  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  literature  and  the  history  of  that  country  has 
furnished,  be  makes  it  appear,*  that  this  algebraist  wrote  as 
fdv  back  as  tbe  fifth  century,  of  the  Christian  era,  and  perhaps 
in  an  earlier  age.  Hence  it  follows,  that  he  is  nearly  as  an- 
tient as  the  Grecian  algebraist  Diophantus,  supposed,  on  the 
authority  of  Abulfaraj,  to  have  flourished  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Julian,  or  about  the  year'  S60  P.  C.  Mr  Cole- 
^KOOKE  ^oes  on  to  remark,  that,  admitting  the  Hindu  and 
Alexandrian  authors  to  be  nearly  equally  antient,  it  must  be 
conceded,  in  favour  of  the  former,  that  he  was  the  more  ad- 
vanced in  the  science,  since  he  appears  to  have  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  resolution  of  equations  involving  several  unknown 
i|itfinuties»  which  it  is  not  clear^  nor  i'airiy  presumable,  diat 
Diophantus  knew ;  and  ako  of  a  general  method  of  reaolviof 
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indeteri^inate  probkms  of  at  kast  the  6rst  degree,  to  the  knov^«« 
led^  of  which  it  i)  Qe^taia  that  the  Greek  algebraist  had  not 
attaioed. 

Mr  Colebrooke  seems  willing  to  stop  here,  without  carry- 
ing back  the  origin  of  the  Algebra  of  the  Hindus  to  a  more 
remote  period.  We  must  observe,  however,  that  though  t\o 
precise,  or  even  traditionary  knowledge,  qoncerning  that  science, 
can  be  carried  to  a  more  remote  age,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
of  its  having  existed  long  before,  and  haviog  passed  by  many 
steps  to  the  condition  it  had  then  attained,  h  h  very  generally 
ad(nowledged>  that  Diophantus  cannot  have  been  himself  the 
inventor  of  all  the  rules  and  methods  which  he  delivers.  Much 
less  is  ARYABfiATTA  to  be  held  the  sple  inventor  of  a  system  that 
was  stiU  more  perfect  than  that  of  Diopiiantus.  Indeed,  before 
an  author  could  think  of  embodying  a  treatise  of  Algebra  in  the 
heart  of  a  system  of  Astronomy^  and  turning  the  researqb^s  of 
the  one  science  to  the  purpose^  of  the  o^her,  both  must  be  in 
such  a  «tate  of  advancement,  as  the  l^pse  of  several  ages,  ai^ 
many  repeated  efforts  of  invention,  were  reauired  to  produce. 

The  genuineness  of  the  text  from  which  these  translations  are 
made,  is  established  with  the  greatest  certainty  by  numeroua 
commentarie$  in  Sanscrit,  besicles  a  P^sian  version.  These 
commentaries  comprise  a  perpetual  gloss,  in  which  every  pre- 
sage of  the  original  is  noticed  and  interpreted.  A  careful  cci- 
ktion  of  several  of  diem,  with  three  copies  of  the  original  work, 
has  been  made  by  the  learned  translatqi*:  The  diflerences  are 
mentioned  in  the  notes,  and  appear  to  be  of  little  importance* 
The  series  of  commentators  or  scholia:!ts  who  have  illustrat- 
ed these  four  works  by  their  annotations^  goes  back  to  a  con* 
jBiderable  distance,  aiui  comes  down  to  a  period  much  later 
than  the  common  opinions  or  prejudices  concerning  Hindu  li- 
terature would  incline  us  to  believe.  Mr  Colebrooke  tells 
us,  that  the  oldest  commentary  of  an  ascertained  date  that  has 
come  into  his  hands,  appears,  from  an  astronomical  computa- 
tion which  it  contains,  to  have  been  written  about  the  year 
14^0  of  our  era.  The  next  to  this,  in  anti<yiity  and  importance^ 
Is  dated  in  1460,  U63Safiaj  that  is,  A.D.  i5S8,  1541.  G4* 
N£8A,  a  distinguished  astronomer,  is  the  author  of  acommentaicy 
.on  the  SidcCharUa  Siromanf,  of  which  the  Lilavati  is  a  part ;  at^ku 
his  work  bears  a  date  that  corresponds  to  A.  D.  1545.  It  com- 
prises a  copipus  exposition  of  the  text,  with  demonstrations  of 
the  rules,  and  has  been  used,  Mr  Cole^rooke  tells  us,  through- 
out the  translation,  as  the  best  interpreter  of  the  original.  A 
commentary  on  the  Vija  Ganita^  bearing  the  date  of  1602,  coq- 
tkinsafjtU  exposition  pf  the  sense,  with  .complete  demonstrations 
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'of  the  rnlesy  nmch  in  the  nuomor  of  Gak£sa  ;  and  tbere  is  a 
scbdiast  of  a  stiO  later  date,  who  appears  to  have  floarisbed  about 
the  year  1621.  If,  therefore,  it  be  true,  that  the  Hindus  of  the 
present  time  nnderstapd  nothing  of  their  scientific  books,  the 
decline  of  knowledge  among  diem  must  haye  been  very  raf^, 
as  it  is  plain  that,  at  the  distance  of  less  than  two  centuries 
from  the  present  time,  the  light  of  science  was  shining  in  India 
with  considerable  lustre. 
'  The  correctness  of  the  text  has  not  only  been  ascertained  by 

'  a  comparison  with  the  different  commentaries  just  mentioned, 
but  has  since  been  further  verified,  as  far  as  respects  the  LHavaii^ 
by  a  circumstance  unknown  even  to  the  translator.  Another 
translation  of  the  Lilavati,  made  by  Dr  Taylor  of  Bombay,  was 
printed  there  in  the  course  of  last  year ;  and  several  copies  of  it 
arrived  in  Europe  just  about  the  time  when  Mr  Colebrooke's 
translation  was  published  ;  and  its  agreement  with  thk  last,  is  a 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  both.    The  only  difiPerence  is  in  the 

-  language,  and  in  the  subdivisions  of  the  work ;  but  in  what  is 
most  material,  the  rules  and  the  examples,  there  is  no  variatioa 

'  of  any  amount.    The  translations  of  Dr  Taylor  seems  the  more 

•  literal;  that  of  Mr  Colebi^ooke  more  paraphrastic,  so^far  as 
cme  ignorant  of  the  original  may  presume  to  judge.     The  former 

*  has  accompanied  his  translation  with  notes  from  the  Indian  com- 
mentators, and  with  many  very  useful  observations  of  his  own, 
in  which  he  sometimes  gives  the  investigations  in  the  language  of 
European  Algebra.  •  His  translation  appears  to  have  been  pre- 

•  sented  to  the  Literary  Society  at  Calcutta  in  1815,  and  to  have 
been  printed  by  the  order,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Society.  % 

Mr  Colebrooke  propeeds  to  make  a  comparison  between  the 
Grecian,  Hindu,  and  Arabian  Algebras,  as  th^  existed  at  the 
earliest  periods  to  which  they  can  now  be  traced ;  and,  for  thia» 
his  knowledge  both  of  the  history  and  the  principles  of  the  m*- 
thematical  sciences,  render  him  fully  qualified.  Here  the  No- 
tation, or  Algorithm,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  first  thing  to  be 
'  taken  notice  of.  The  Hindu  algebraists  use  for  their  symbols 
abbreviations  and  initials  of  words :  they  distinguish  negative 

*  quantities  by  a  dot  set  over  the  letter  or  letters  that  denote  the 
quantity ;  but  they  have  no  mark  for  a  positive  quantity,  ex-^ 
cept  the  absence  of  the  negative  sign.    They  have  no  symbol 


X  It  is  entitled  LiUnoati^  or  a  Treatise  on  Arithmetic  and  Geonae- 
try,  by  Bhascara  Acharya.  Translated  from  the  original  San- 
scrit by  John  Taylor  M.  D.  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Com* 
tany's  Bombay  medical  establishment.    Printed  at  Bombay,  181S^ 
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tkat  expresses  additioiii  ♦  nor  any  that  either  signifies  equality,  or  * 
the  relation  of  greater  and  less.  A  product  of  two  quantities  is 
denoted  by  the  initial  syllable  of  the  word  multiplication  sub* 
joined  to  tnose  quantities,  or  sometimes  by  a  dot  interposed  be- 
tween them.  A  fraction  is  denoted  by  placing  the  divisor  un- 
der the  dividend,  but  without  a  line  of  separation.  The  two 
sides  of  an  equation  are  ordered  in  the  same  manner,  one  un* 
der  another ;  and  thus  it  is  by  position,  and  not  by  a  particular 
character,  that  equality  is  expressed  ;  but  as  this  method  of  iar- 
ranging  quantities  is  also  used  for  other  purposes,  the  context 
is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  determine  exactly  the  import  of  the 
algebraic  expression.  The  symbols  of  unknown  quantity  are 
n;ot  confined  to  a  single  one,  but  extend  to  any  number ;  and 
the  characters  used  are  the  initial  syllables  of  the  name«  of  co- 
lours, excepting  the  first,  which  is  expressed  by  the  initials  of 
the  word  yavat^avat^  (how  mscb,  or  as  much  as),  synonymous  , 
with  tanlOi  as  used  for  the  same  purpose  by  Bombelli  and  some 
of  the  early  algebraists  of  Italy.  We  ventured,  in  our  analysis 
of  Mr  Strachey's  extracts  from  the  Bija  Ganita^  f  to  offer 
what  seemed  an  explanation  of  this  singular  use  of  the  names 
of  the  colours ;  referring  it  to  the  state  in  which  algebra  may 
have  employed  palpable  symbols,  or  counters,  to  denote  the 
quantities  that  were  to  be  subjected  to  computation.  Charac- 
ters also  are  here  employed,  not  only  for  unknown,  but  for 
variable  quantities,  of  which  the  value  may  be  arbitrarily  as- 
sumed ;  and  in  demonstrations,  for  both  given  and  sought 
quantities.  Initials  of  the  terms  square  and  solid^  denote  the 
2d  and  3d  powers  respectively ;  and  are  combined,  not  accord- 
ing to  their  sums,  but  according  to  their  products,  to  indicate 
the  higher  powers.  An  initial  syllable  or  letter  is  in  lilffe  manner 
used  to  denote  the  root. 

The  terms  of  a  compound  quantity  are  written  in  a  line,  or- 
dered according  to  the  powers  of  one  of  the  letters ;  and  the 
absolute  number  always  comes  last,  being  distinguished  by  the 
initial  syllable  rw,  the  mark  of  a  known  quantity.  Numeral  co- 
efficients are  employed,  including  unity,  and  comprehending 
fractions,  and  are  always  written  after  the  symbol  of  the  un* 
known  quantity ;  the  dot  which  denotes  minus  being  put  over 

♦  In  our  review  of  Mr  Strachey's  extracts  from  the  Bija  or  Vija 
Ganita,  we  made  the  mistake  of  saying  that  the  Hindu  algebra  con- 
tained aa  expression  of  addition  and  of  equality.  The  fact  is  a0 
above  stated. 

f  Edinburgh  Review,  July  1813* 
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Ae  coefficient,  and  not  over  the  literal  part  of  the  term.  Idr 
stating  an  equation,  Uie  usuarl  practice  is  to  repeat  every  term 
which  occurs  on  the  one  side,  on  the  other  also  ;  setting  down  O 
for  the  coefficient  of  those  that  are  in  reality*  wanting.  So^ 
if  it  were  required  to  state,  according  to  the  Hindu  notation, 
that  five  times  the  cube  of  the  quantity  sought,  diminished  by 
three  times  its  square,  and  augmented  by  four  times  the  quan- 
tity itself,  is  equal  to  90,  or  Uiat  5  g^  —  S j:*  +  4x  =  90,  it 
might  be  done  thus ; 

yaghS    yav%    y^^     ^^  ^ 
yagkO    yavO    yaO    rw  90.        H 

This  aTgorithm  is  sufficiently  distinct  and  precise,  but  it  is 
prolix ;  and,  though  imperfect  compared  with  ours  in  Europe, 
is  greailv  superior  td  those  of  Diofhantus,  and  of  the  Ara- 
bians, it  has  abundant  resources  for  the  mere  expression  of 
quantities ;  but  is  deficient  in  the  means  of  denoting  the  opera- 
tions to  be  performed  on  them. 

Mr  CoLEBROOKE  observes, 
'  *  The  notation  which  ha^  just  been  described,  is  essentially  diffef* 
efit  from  that  of  Diophantus,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  Arabiait 
algebraists,  and  their  early  disciples  in  Europe.  Diophantus  employe 
the  inverted  medial  of  iAAs^k,  defect  or  want,  (opposed  to  vK^hi, 
substance  or  abundance),  to  indicate  a  negative  quantity ;  and  pre- 
fixes the  mark  f  to  such  quantities.  He  c^lls  tlie  unknown  quantity 
et(^^t6fcoi^  represrating  it  by  the  final  ?,  which  he  doubles  for  the  plural. 
The  Arabians,  again,  apply  the  terni  number  to  the  constant  or  given 
terra  ;  and  the  Hindus,  o»  the  other  handy  apply  the  numerical  cha- 
racter to  the  coeflficient.  Diopliantus  denotes  unity,  or  the  Monad, 
by  fc,  and  marks  the  powers  by  their  initials;  thus,  J*' is  power  sim- 
ply, or  the  square ;  k  is  the  cube  \  If  is  the  biquadrate ;  ^«  the 
5th  power,  &c. 

"  *  The  Arabian  algebraists  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  s}Tnbol9. 
'rtiey  have  no  marks,  either  arbitrary  or  abbreviated,  for  quantities 
known  or  unknown,  positive  or  negative,  or  for  the  steps  of  an  alge- 
braic process,  but  express  every  thing  by  words  at  fall  length.  * 

Their  European  scholars  introduced  a  few  abbreviations,  such 
as  p  ajr^d  m  for  plus  and  mijius ;  Cy  c®,  c"  for  the  three  first  pow- 
ers, &c. ;  from  which,  in  time,  has  been  produced  the  present 
language  r,f  algebra,  the  most  perfect  instrument  of  thought 
which  has  yet  been  contrived.  . 

iiut  we  must  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  Hindu  treatises  them- 
aelves. 

The  LilavatU  the  first  of  them,  treats  of  Arithmetic;  and  ccmh 


g  h  denotes  the  cube* 
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tains  not  only  the  common  rules  of  that  science  (there  reckon-, 
ed  eight),  but  the  application  of  those  rules  to  a  variety  of 
questions  on  interest,  barter,  mixtures,  combinations  and  per- 
mutations, the  sums  of  progressions,  indeterminate  problems ; 
and,  lastly,  the  mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids.  All  this  is 
done  in  verse ;  and  the  language,  even  when  it  is  the  most  tech- 
nical, seems  often  to  be  hignly  figurative.  The  question  is 
usually  propounded  with  enigmatical  conciseness ;  the  rule  for 
the  computation  is  next  given,  in  terms  somewhat  less  obscure; 
but  it  is  not  till  the  example  which  comes  in  the  third  place  has 
been  studied,  that  all  ambiguity  is  removed.  No  demonstration 
nor  reasoning,  either  analytical  or  synthetical,  is  subjoined  ;  but, 
on  examination,  the  rules  are  not  only  found  to  be  exact,  but  to 
be  nearly  as  simple  as  they  can  be  made,  even  in  the  present  state 
of  analytical  investigation.  *  The  numerical  results  are  readily 
deduced ;  and,  if  we  cotnpare  them  with  the  earliest  specimens  of 
calculation  that  have  come  to  us  even  from  Greece  itself,  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  decimal  notation,  and  the  algorithm  arising  from 
it,  will  be  placed  in  a  striking  light. 

But  the  peculiar  character  of  the  book,  and  of  the  Oriental 
style  which  often  unites  so  ill  with  the  severity  of  arithmetical 
computation,  will  be  best  understood  by  a  few  extracts  from  the 
work  itself.     It  begins  thus ; 

*  Having  bowed  to  the  Deity,  whose  head  is  like  an  elephant's, 
whose  feet  are  adored  by  gods ;  who,  when  called  to  mind,  re- 
stores his  votaries  from  embarrassment,  and  bestows  happiness  on  his 
Worshippers;  I  propound  this  easy  process  of  computation,  delight- 
ful by  its  elegance,  perspicuous  witli  words  concise,  soft  and  correct, 
and  pleasant  to  the  learned. ' 

From  this  lofty  and  pious  exordium,  the  author  immediately 
descends  to  the  common  business  of  calculation,  and  enters  oa 
the  explanation  of  such  terms  as  are  naturally  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  a  book  of  practical  arithmetic,  viz.  the  names  of 
numbers,  tables  of  coins,  weights,  measures,  &c.  In  the  ta- 
ble of  measures,  we  remark  the  same  attempt  to  fix  on  a  na- 
tural standard  of  linear  extent  tl^at  was  antiently  made  in  our 
jown  country.  Eight  breadths  of  a  barley-corn  are  said  to  make 
a  finger  or  an  men ;  and  it  is  added,  in  the  commentary  of  Ga- 

K  2 


♦  Though  we  have  said  that  the  Lilamti  contains  no  demonstra- 
tions, this  is  true  only  of  the  text.  The  comraentatojrs,  in  their  an- 
notations, have  supplied  this  defect  in  many  instances;  and  their  cor- 
rections and  amendments  are  to  be  found  in  the  notes  with  wKich 
ttU  translation  is  accompanied. 
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KESA,  that  the  length  of  three  grains  of  rice  is  held  to  be  equal 
to  the  breackh  of  eight  grains  of  barley.  Much  refinement,  in- 
deedy  was  not  necessary  to  perceive  the  value  of  a  standard 
which  the  highest  improvements  both  in  art  and  in  science  have 
been  found  necessary  to  construct.  The  definitions  are  given  ia 
form  of  an  introduction)  and  are  followed  by  an  invocation, 
*  Salutation  to  Gan£SA|  resplendent  as  a  blue  and  spotless  lotus, 
and  delighting  in  the  tremulous  motion  of  the  dark  serpent 
which  is  continually  twining  within  his  throat. '  The  rules  of 
arithmetic  are  then  delivered  m  verse,  and  addressed  to  Lilavaii, 
a  young  and  charming  female,  who  appears  to  be  receiving  the 
instructions  of  the  author,  and  to  wnom  the  examples  gf  the 
rules  are  usually  proposed,  as  questions  to  be  resolved.  After 
the  elementary  *  operations  have  been  taught^  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  things  less  coitimon.  A  section,  consisting  of  several  ' 
articles,  is  devoted  to  the  subject  Cipher^  or  the  character  which  ' 
denotes  Nothivg^  and  to  the  effect  of  it  when  it  enters  into  an  a- 
riihmetical  computation  as  a  multiplier  or  a  divisor.  We  meet 
here  with  a  remark  that  is  not  very  old  even  among  the  mathe'* 
maticians  of  Europe.  The  text  says,  a  definite  quantity,  di- 
vided by  cipher,  is  a  fraction  having  the  definite  quantity  for  the  ' 
numerator  and  cipher  for  the  denominator.  This,  however,  is 
nothing  but  an  identical  proposition.  The  commentator  Ga- 
:n£Sa  gives  the  true  answer,  viz.  that  the  said  fraction  of  quotient 
is  an  infinite  quantity ;  and  the  reason  is  also  very  rightly  as- 
signed, that  while  the  numerator  of  a  fraction  remains  constant, 
and  the  denominator  diminishes,  the  quotient  increases ;  and 
therefore  cipher  being  in  the  utmost  degree  small,  the  quotient, 
when  cipher  becomes  the  denominator,  must  be  in  the  utmost 
degree  great,  that  is  to  say,  injinite.  This  reasoning  is  perfect- 
ly sound  J  but  involves  in  it  ideas  so  considerably  refined,  that 
the  conclusion  from  it  was  not  recognised  by  the  algebraists  of 
modem  Europe,  till  the  new  analysis  had  n^ade  them  famili- 
ar with  th€  notions  of  variable  qtiantity, — of  the  law  of  con- 
tinuity, and  of  infinity,  as  an  extreme  case  of  both. 

In  the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter,  the  third,  an  operation 
is  treated  of,  which  is  called  Inversion  %  and  nothing  can  be 
more  unlike  the  scientific  limguage  of  Europe,  than  3ie  terms 
in  which  this  rule  is  delivered. 

*  Td  investigate  a  quantity,  onfe  being  given,  make  the  divisor  a 
multiplier  and  the  multiplier  a  divisor ;  the  square  a  root,  and  th« 

.    , .    

*  H^  rules  explained  as  el«nentary  are,  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division,  squaring  of  numbers,  cubing  of  nmnbers, 
iNctraction  •f  the  square  ftot,  extraction  of  the  cube  root. 
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root  a  square :  turn  the  negative  into  posidve  and  the  positive  into  ne- 
gative. If  a  quantity  was  diminished  by  its  own  proportional  part,  let 
die  denominator,  being  increased  or  diminished  by  its  numerator,  be- 
come the  denominator^  and  the  numerator  remain  unchanged,  an4 
then  proceed  with  the  other  operations  of  inversion,  as  liove  di- 
rected. * 

From  all  that  is  here  said»  one  can  hardly  guess  either  at  what 
is  required,  or  what  is  directed  to  be  done.  We  learn  some- 
thing more  precise,  however,  from  the  question  that  the  in» 
structor  proposes  to  bis  fair  pupil. 

^  Pretty  girl  with  tremulous  eyes,  if  thou  know  the  correct  method 
of  hvoersioTiy  tell  me  what  is  the  number  which,  multiplied  by  3,  and 
added  to  three  quarters  of  the  product,  and  divided  by  ?»  and  redu- 
ced by  subtraction  of  a  third  part  of  the  quotient,  and  then  midti- 
plied  into  itself,  and  having  52  subtracted  from  the  product,  and  the 
square  root  of  the  remainder  extracted;  and  8  added,  and  the  sum 
divided  by  10,  yields  2  ?  ' 

The  numerical  statement  is  next  given,  but  not  with  much 
precision;  and  it  is  added,  that,  by  applying  the  rule^  28  will 
.  be  found  to  be  the  number  sought.  This  is  true ;  and  if  we  put 
the  question  into  an  equation,  according  to  the  preceding  enun* 
ciation,  vie  will  find  a  pure  quadratic,  from  which  the  number 
sought  comes  out  equal  to  28 ;  the  steps  of  the  calculation  be* 
ingnearly  the  same  tnat  are  enjoined  in  the  preceding  rule.  * 

The  next  section  relates  to  what  is  called  Supposition^  and  is 
in  fact  the  same  with  our  rule  of  False  Position.  A  number  is 
assumed  at  pleasure,  and  is  treated  as  specified  in  the  question 
proposed,  so  that  a  numerical  result  is  obtained  ;  then  tne  giv* 
en  number  in  the  question  being  multiplied  by  the  assumed 
number,  and  divided  oy  the  result  before  mentioned,  yields  the 
number  sought.  This  is  exactly  our  rule.  In  a  note  subjoined 
to  Dr  Tayi^or's  translation  from  one  of  the  commentators  on 
the  Lilavati^  it  appears  that  they  were  aware,  that  when  the  ques- 
tion involved  the  square,  or  any  higher  power  of  the  unknowii 


3.3  X      21 « 
♦  If  X  be  tiie  unknown  quantity,  then  3  4^  +  ;-'     >  =  -—r-* ;  and  this 

3x               S  X       X       X 
divided  by  7,  is  --.    Now,  -— Z  —  o  •     '^^  square  of  this  last, 


4  '4        4" 


(5-..)*+8 


minus  52,  is 52 ;   and  therefore -x — • •  =  2,  or 

4  10 

( J  —  52J  *  =  12.    Whence  J  —  5?  =  H4-,  ^  =  J96,  |  =  H. 
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(quantity,  this  method  of  asf?umption  could  not  be  applied.     The 
following  question  is  resolved  in  this  way. 

*  Out  of  a  swarm  of  bees  one-fifth  part  settled  on  a  blossom  of 
fJadamba,  and  one  third  on  a  flower  of  the  Silind'hri ;  three  times 
the  difference  of  these  numbers  flew  to  the  bloom  of  the  Cutaja :  one 

'  ^bee  which  remained  hovered  about  in  the  air,  allured  by  the  frag- 
rance of  the  Jasmin  an4  Pandanus ; — Tell  me,  charming  woman, 
the  number  of  bees  ?  ' 

The  lady  is  supposed  to  assume  30  for  the  number  of  bees  ; 
and  the  v^lue  of  the  absolute  number  deduced  from  that  sup- 
position is  2.     Had  the  supposition  been  right,  the  result  would 

30  X  1 
iave  been  1 ;  therefore,  -— ^j — ,  or  15,  is  the  true  number. 

This  question  reminds  u?,  that  though  the  abstractions  of  one 
mathematician  may  very  much  resemble  those  of  another,  they 
acquire  a  wonderful  diversity  of  form  when  embodied  in  the  ma— 
|;erial  substances  most  familiar  to  the  imagination  of  their  au- 
thors. A  question  concerning  a  number,  of  which  the  3d  and 
the  5th  part,  added  to  three  times  the  difference  of  those  parts, 
and  to  1,  may  be  equal  to  the  number  itself,  might  occur  to  two 
arithmeticians  of  arty  age  or  of  any  country  5  but  the  circum- 
stances of  the  bees,  the  blof«soms  of  the  Cadamba,  the  Silind'hri, 
and  the  Cutaja,  were  likely  to  come  into  the  mind  only  of  an 
inhabitant  of  India^ 

After  this,  the  rule  of  proportion  is  treated  of  at  considerabla 
length,  and  applied  to  questions  of  interest,  barter,  mixture,  &c. 
iicarly  in  the  same  manner  as  with  us.  The  author  seems  fully 
isensible  of  the  value  of  the  doctrine  he  delivers  under  this  head ; 
and  considers  every  problem  that  can  be  resolved  by  multiplica- 
tion and  division  alone,  as  belonging  to  the  Rule  of  Three.  He 
introduces  his  remark  with  that  mixture  of  poetry  and  meta«> 
physicks  that  belongs  so  much  to  the  Oriental  genius. 

*  As  the  Being,  who  relieves  the  minds  of  his  worshippers  from 
suffering,  and  who  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  production  of^  this  uni- 
verse, pervades  the  whole,  and  'does  so  with  his  various  manifesta- 
tions, as  worlds,  paradises,  mountains,  rivers,  gods,  daemons,  men, 
trees,'  and  cities,  so  is  all  this  collection  of  instructions  for  computa- 

.  jbion  pervaded  by  the  rule  of  Three  Terms,  *r— *  Whatever  is  compute4> 
either  in  algebra  or  in  arithmetic,  may  be  comprehended  by  the  sa- 
gacious learned  as  belonjging  to  this  rule. '  p.  111. 

Under  the  head  of  Combinations^  we  find  rules  given  that  are  al- 
most exactly  the  same  with  tho^e  which  we  employ,  and  deduce 
{rom  the  coifBcients  of  the  Binomial  theorem.  Thui»,  a  palace 
)eing  supposed  to  have  eight  sides,  and  a  door  in  each  side,  it 
|8  required  to  tell  how  many  ways  the  palace  may  be  open* 
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cd,  taking  the  doors  one  and  one,  two  and  two,  three  and 
three,  &c.  The  rule  is  exactly  the  same  that  we  use,  setting 
down  the  numbers  in  their  natural  order,  begioning  with  8, 
and  placing  under  them  the  same  progression  in  the  reverse  or- 
der, thus,  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  S,  ?,  1,  and 
again,  1,     2,     3,     4,     5,     6,     7,     8. 

8  ^ 

Then  -,  or  8,  is  the  number  of  ways  of  opening  one  door  only  ; 

8  y  7 

=  28,  is  the  number  of  ways  in  which  the  doors  may  be 

6 
opened  by  twos ;  28  x  —  =  56,  is  that  in  which  they  piay  be 

5 
queued  by  threes  i  56  x  —^  that  in  whidh  they  may  be  opened 

by  fours,  &c. ;  the  total  number  of  changes,  or  the  sum  of  all 
these  numbers,  being  246.  This  problem  seems  to  be  well 
koown  in  India ;  it  was  mentioned  Ipng  ago  by  Mr  Burro wsr, 
who  did  not  fail  to  remark  the  very  curious  coincidence  betweea 
the  Indian  and  the  European  process  of  calculation. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  curious  results,  there  is  a  sub- 
ject of  regret  that  almost  continually  presents  itself.  When 
such  rules  are  laid  down  as  the  preceding,  they  are  usually 
given  without  any  analysis  whatever,  and  even  without  any  syn- 
thetic demonstration,  so  that  the  means  by  which  the  know- 
ledge was  obtained,  remains  quite  unknown.  Analysis  is  indeed 
not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  Lilavaii^  which  processes  only  to  be 
a  body  of  arithmetical  precepts  and  examples.  But,  even  iu 
the  Vija  Ganita^  where  the  analytical  investigation  of  unknown 
quantities  is  the  object  proposed^  the  rules  which  are  moat 
general,  and  most  difficult  to  be  discovered,  are  accompanied 
with  no  analysis.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  mystery  still  hangs 
over  the  mathematical  knowledge  of  the  East ;  ancl  it  is  much 
to  be  feared  that  the  means  of  removing  it  no  longer  exist. 

All  these  observations  are  exemplified  in  the  Cuttaca^  or,  as 
it  is  here  translated  the  Pulveriser^  a  process  which  makes  a 
great  figure  both  in  the  Algebra  and  Arithmetic  of  the  Hindu 
Astronomers.  It  is  a  general  rule  for  the  resolution  of  indeter- 
minate Problems  of  the  first  degree ;  and  by  its  universal  appli- 
cation, and  the  simple  and  easy  calculus  to  whicli  it  leads,  very 
well  merits  all  the  eujogies  which  the  Indiap  Algebraists  are  in- 
clined to  bestow  on  it.  It  will  be  regarded  as  no  small  confirni- 
atioQ  of  those  eulogies,  to  observe,  that  a  method  of  the  same 
extent  and  import  was  not  known, in  Europe  till  it  was  publish- 
ed by  Backet  de  Meziriae  about  the  year  I624j  and  that  the  pro* 
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cess  for  resolving  those  problems  given  by  Bhascara  and  Brah« 

MCGUPTA5  are  virtually  the  same  that  is  explained  in  Euler's 

Algebrsi  VoL  II.  chap.  1st.     But  we  must  explain  the  rule  and 

ibe  Sanscrit  name»  which,  it  seems,  js  literally  translated  by  the 

word  Pulveriser,  a  term  that  we  might  expect  to  find  in  mecha* 

nicks,  but  hardly  in  such  sciences  as  Arithmetic  and  Algebra* 

The  verb  cutt^  in  Sanscrit,  we  are  informed,  signifies  to  grind 

or  pulverise,  also  to  multiply;    all  verbs   importing  tendency 

to  destruction,   also  signifying  multiplication.      This  is   statr 

ed  on  the  authority  of  Ganesa;  and  indeed  the  thing  sought 

;for  by  the  rule  of  the  pulveriser,  is  a  Knukiplier  having  the 

property,   that,  when   it   multiplies  a  .certain  given   number, 

^nd  when  another  given  numb^  is  added  to  tne  product,  the 

sum  may  be  divisible  by  a  number  which  is  also  given.     Thus, 

17  ar  -I-  5 
if  the  question  be  to  find  r,  so  that  — ■  may  be  an  integer, 

the  number  x  is  the  pulveriser ;  or  the  method  by  which  a;  is 
Jound  is  called  pulveriser ;  for  we  confess  that  we  are  not  certain 
which  of  the  two  is  the  fact.  This  rule  is  treated  of  by  Bhas- 
cara both  in  the  Lilavati  and  the  Vija  Ganita,  and  by  the  more 
ancient  author  Brahmegupta,  in  a  distinct  treatise ;  and  in 
all  these  the  pt4lveriser  is  found  nearly  in  the  same  way.  The 
'computation  is  easy ;  though  it  requires  consideration  to  apply 
the  general  rule,  which,  in  the  text,  is  given  with  too  much  con- 
ciseness and  too  little  precision.  We  have  not  room  to  enter 
on  it  here;  bat  roust  recommend  to  those  who  would  make 
themselves  masters  of.  it,  to  look  into  the  notes  in  Dr  Taylor's 
.translation,  p.  114, 115,  where  the  whole  process  of  calculation 
:1a  distinctly  explained  and  exempii/ied. 

Thi$  species  of  indeterminate  problems  appears  to  have  been 
.  particularly  interesting  to  the  astronomers  of  the  East,  from  its 
connexion  with  those  cycles,  or  periodic  revolutions,  by  which 
^ey  endeavoured  to  represent  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies. Their  application  to  such  cycles  often  leads  to  unexpect- 
ed results,  of  which  Dii  TwhoV'  has  given  an  example,  page 
jjlS2,  note* 

"  Suppose  that  in  a  certain  unknpwn' period  of  yearjs,  a  planet  has 
performed  a  certain  nmnber  of  revolutions,  widi  a  certain  number  of 
signs,  degrees,  minutes,  seconds,  all  unknown,  with  lO-lSth  partft 

pf  a  second  over  and  above.    From  the  fraction  -~,  ^  the  rest  rosy 

'  be  found ;  that  is,  the  number  of  revolutions,  the  signs,  degrees,  &c. 

.  ^  —  is  a  fraction  of  a  §econd,  therefore  60ir  — ^  10  is  divisible  |iy 
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60^—10 
13,  or  — is  a  whole  number;  hence  a/  is  found  =11,  and 

the  seconds,  or =  50  .     Therefore,  again is  ^ 

"whole  number,  and  equal  to  the  minutes  passed  over ;  which  are  thus 

found  to  be  13,  and  x^  to  be  3.     Proceeding  in  the  same  way,  the 

4 
whole  niunber  of  degrees  is  found  =  9,  and  the  fraction  of  a  sign  — . 

Hence  the  number  of  signs  is  8,  and  lastly,  of  revolutions,  1 ;  so  that 

the  whole  collected  together  is  1  Rev.  SK  9^  13'.  50".  --  . " 

The  possibility  of  ascending  in  this  manner  to  aJI  the  quo- 
iients  in  succession^  k  by  no  means  obvious.  The  Indian  as- 
tronomers seem  to  have  been  particularly  pleased  with  the  sub- 
tlety of  the  investigation. 

On  the  subject  of  Indeterminate  Problems,  we  must  remark, 
that  the  Indian  algebraists  had  gone  much  further  than  this, 
and  had  resolved  those  of  the  2d  degree,  or  such  as  are  properly 
called  Diophantin*,  where  the  question  is  how  to  render  a  certain 
quantity  rational,  either  in  fractions  or  in  integers.     Diophan- 
tus  resolved  this  problem  in  certain  cases,  or  with  certain  re- 
strictions in  the^^^a  of  the  problem,  beyond  which  bis  solu- 
tions did  not  extend.     After  the  revival  of  science  in  Europe, 
the  same  class  of  problems  became  an  object  of  attention  with 
•some  of  the  first  mathematicians  of  the   17th   century.      A- 
mong  these,   the   most  distinguished  were  Brounker,   Fermat 
and  Wallis,  who  extended  their  investigations  far  beyond  those 
of  the  Greek  Mathematician,  though  still  subject  to  great  limi- , 
tations;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkaUe  that  we  find,  as  MrCole- 
BROOKE  has  observed,  that  one  of  the  solutions  of  this  Probfem 
^     given  by  Bhascara  (Vija  Ganita  380,  81)  is  exactly  the  same 
rfiat  Lord  Brounker  devised  to  answer  a  question  proposed  as 
a  kind  of  challenge  by  Fermat  in  1657.    This  is  a  fact  which 
we  think  cannot  be  controverted,  and  one  that  we  strongly  re- 
commend to  the  attention  of  those  mathematicians  who  see  no- 
thing commendable  or  original  in  the  science  of  the  East.     This 
is  not  all.     Bhas,cara's  solution  just  referred  to,  is  not  genera]^ 
but  restricted  to  certain  pases,  as  every  solution  of  the  same  pro- 
blem was  in  Europe  before  the  publication  of  an  Essay  on  that 
jjubject  by  La  Grange,  in  the  Berlin  Memoirs  for  1767.     Even 
EuLER,  with  a  genius  so  powerful  and  inventive  as  hardly  to  be 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  mathematical  science,  though  he 
bad  treated  this  question  with  great  success,  yet  had  not  been 
able  to  remove  all  limitation.     Now,  a  solution  that  appears 
t^niie  gene^ral^  is  given  in  the  mpst;  antient  of  the  treatises  im- 
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£lcr  consideration,  that  of  BRAHM£auPTA»  the  last  in  the  vo- 
lume. Mr  Colebrooke  considers  it  as  quite  general:  we  have 
not  had  the  leisure  necessary  fpr  assuripg  ourselves  that  it  is  witbr 
out  all  exception,  and  subject  to  no  other  limitations  but  such  as 
are  fixed  by  the  nature  of  things,  not  the  imperfection  of  our 
knowledge.  We  rely,  however,  with  perfect  confidence  on  the 
judgment  of  the  very  learned  and  intelligent  person  just  named. 
The  solution  then  of  a  very  difficult  problem  given  by  an  Indian 
Algebraist,  more  than  1200  years  ago,  is  such  as  can  vie  with  those 
of  two  pf  the  mathematicians  the  most  distinguished  for  genius 
and  invention  which  Europe  could  boast  of  ever  having  seen» 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  are  inquiries  where 
chance  and  accident  have  great  influence,  and  where  a  man  of 
very  inferior  genius  and  knowledge  may  make  great  discoveries. 
But  the  subject  we  are  treating  of  her^,  is  not  of  that  number ; 
it  is  one  where  no  one Jinds^  who  does  not  know  how  to  search  ; 
and  where  there  is  no  reward  but  for  intense  thought,  and  pa- 
tient inquiry. 

The  remark,  however,  that  was  made  before,  in  speaking  of 
Cuttaca,  is  applicable  here,  and  tends,  if  pos$ibie,  to  make  the 
origin  of  all  this  more  obscUre.  There  is  no  investigation  that 
accompanies  the  rule  of  Brahmegupta  ;  so  that  we  know  not 
whether  the  discovery  was  the  fruit  of  a  regular  analysis,  or  of 
an  extensive  induction  from  particular  instances.  We  are  in- 
clined to  the  latter  opinioui  though  it  is  by  no  means  without 
difficulty. 

The  subject  last  mentioned,  that  of  indeterminate  problems,  is 
common  to  the  Lilavati  and  Vija  Ganita^  and  is  also  found  iu 
one  of  the  treatises  of  Bbahmegupta.  We  have  now  to  con- 
sider the  Vija  Ganita  more  particularly.  }t  is  natural  to  ex- 
pect, in  an  algebraic  work,  more  information  than  can  be  found 
in  one  that  is  merely  a  collection  of  arithmetical  precepts  and 
examples,  without  any  analysis  or  investigation.  It  is  indeed 
true,  as  already  remarked,  that  the  great  and  distinguishing 
process  of  the  Cuttaca  or  Pulveriser,  and  the  solution  of  inde- 
terminate equations  of  the  second  degree,  are  not  accompanied 
with  an  analysis  in  any  of  the  treatises.  Many  other  of  the  so- 
lutions, however,  are,  in  the  Vija  Ganita^  treated  analyticallv 
or  algebraically.  That  work,  indeed,  professes  to  be  analytical, 
and  to  be  purposely  directed  to  the  investigation  of  unkrumn 
quantities. 

*  Since  the  arithmetic  of  apparent  (known)  quantity  which  has  al- 
ready been  propounded,  is  founded  on  that  of  unapparent  (unknown) 
quantity,  and  since  questions  to  be  solved  can  hardly  be  understood 
by  anji  and  not  at  all  by  such  as  have  dull  apprehensions,  without  the 
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^^Heation  of  unappnrent  qtuuitity,  therefore  I  now  propound  the 
operations  of  analysis. ' 

"■'  It  is  evident,  from  this  beginning,  that  theaulhpr  had  a  very 
correct  notion  of  the  effect  of  the  symbolical  language  he  wa« 
going  to  explain.  The  employment  of  a  symbol  to  denote  un^ 
known  quantity,  he  evidently  considers  as  the  circumstance  that 
distinguishes  alc^ebra  from  arithmetic  $  and  the  effect  of  usin<; 
such  a  symbol  he  conceives  to  be,  that  those  relations  of  quan«* 
tity,  which  the  most  clear  understandings  can  hardly  comprehend* 
and  which  ordinary  understandings  cannot  comprehend  at  ait 
when  viewed  abstractly,  are  rendered  the  objects  of  clear  and 
satisfactory  discussion,  when  indicated  by  $en<{ible  representa* 
tton?.  It  is  impossible  to  take  a  ju*:ter  view  of  the  ends  answer- 
ed  by  algebraic  notation. 

We  have  already  explained  the  language  or  notation  of  this 
algebra ;  and  remarked,  how  much  it  excelled  that  of  Dio« 
phantus,  and  of  the  Arabians.  The  di.stinciion  of  positive  and 
negative  quantity  which  forces  itself  on  the  calculator^  when- 
ever  be  would  subject  any  thing  of  which  he  does  not  knowr 
the  magnitude  to  arithmetical  operations,  is  accordingly  laid 
down  with  great  distinctness.  Kina  or  estraya  is  minuSf  literal- 
ly Debi  or  Loss.  lykana  or  swa  is  ptus^  and  signifies  literally 
Wealth  or  Property.  The  reason  why  a  negative  quantity^ 
multiplied  by  a  negative  quantity,  gives  a  positive  product,  m 
very  well  assigned ;  and,  in  treating  the  subject  of  negative 
quantity,  Cushna  Bhatta,  one  of  the  commentators  of  the 
Vija  Ganita^  takes  a  juster  and  more  enlarged  view  of  the  sub- 
ject than  any  algebraist  in  Europe  would  have  done  before  the 
time  of  Descartes. 

*  Negation  is  contrariety,  and  is  of  three  kinds,  as  to  place,  time* 
and  things.  When  a  segment  of  a  line  is  negative,  it  is  in  a  contra- 
ry direction.  As  the  west  is  the  contrary  of  east,  and  tiie  south 
cf  north ;  so,  of  east  and  west,  if  one  be  taken  as  positive,  the  o- 
ther  is  relatively  negative.  When  motion  to  the  east  is  assum- 
ed to  be  positive,  if  a  planet's  motion  be  westward,  tlie  number  of 
degrees  which  measures  the  planet's  motion  is  negative. '  &c. 

The  commentator  goes  on  to  illustrate  positive  and  negative 
as  to  time  in  the  same  manner ;  and,  lastly,  as  to  things,  or  as 
profit  and  loss.  In  laying  down  the  elementary  operadons  that 
follow,  every  one  must  be  struck  with  the  skill  and  precisioa 
shown  in  the  arithmetic  of  surds,  the  extraction  of  roots  from 
compound  surd^,  &c. 

After  the  rule  of  the  Cuttaca  or  Pulveriser,  to  which  we  have 
already  adverted,  has  been  explained,  the  author  proceeds,  ia 
the  fifth  chapter,  to  treat  of  the  Solution  of  Quadratic  Equa- 
fip{is  'p  and  her^e  the  contrivance  of  completing  the  square^  ai^d 
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extracting  the  root,  is  laid  down  and  illustrated  by  a  Variety  of 
examples.  The  arrangement  followed  in  these  books,  it  nuay  be 
observed,  is  nowhere  very  systematic;  so  that  easy  and  elementa- 
ry processes  often  follow  after  those  that  are  more  refined  and 
more  difBculf.  The  solution  of  indeterminate  problems  is  more 
difficult  than  of  determinate;  and,  in  our  treatises  of  algebra, 
always  comes  after.  It  is  not  so  in  the  Hindu  algebra;  and, 
though  no  great  inconvenience  arises  from  this  inversion,  it  is 
not  so  conformable  to  the  natural  progress  of  the  mind  in  the 
*  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

In  some  cases  the  cube  is  completed,  where  it  can  be  done,  by 
the  addition  or  subtraction  of  a  given  quantity.  Thus  at  $  IS?, 
a  number  is  required,  which,  being  muitiphed  by  12,  and  add- 
ed to  the  cube  of  the  number,  shall  b^  equal  to  six  times  tl^e 
square  added  to  35.  This  question  gives  the  equation  12  jr 
+  07^  =  6  J?*  +  35,  or  a:^  —  6  x*  +  12  j:  =  35.  The  terms  to 
the  left  of  the  sign  of  equality  become  a  perfect  cube  by  subtract- 
ing 8  from  them.  If,  therefore,  8  be  taken  from  both  side^, 
j^J  —  6  ^  +  12  ar  —  8  =  27,  or  (a:  —  2p  =  3*,  so  that  x  =  5* 

In  another  instance,  the  method  of  reduction  is  less  obvious. 
Tlie  equation  derived  from  the  problem  is  x*  —  2  ^*  —  400  a:  :^ 
9499.  If  4  ir*  +  400  or  +  1,  be  added  to  both  sides,  j^  +  2x* 
.  +  1  =  4  J7*  +  400  X  +  10000,  where  both  sides  are  perfect 
squares ;  and  therefore  x*  +  1  =  2  (^  +  50),  or  j?*  —  2  ^  +  1 
:=  100,  so  that  ^  =z  11.  Such  contrivances  are  not  reducible  to 
a  general  rule ;  and  the  author  therefore  observes,  that  the  ap- 
plication of  the  method  in  these  cases  must  be  left  to  the  saga- 
city of  th^  intelligent  analyst. 

In  sotne  of  the  questions  which  follow,  we  find  both  the  root9 
of  the  quadratic  equation  employed  ;  for  the  Hindu  algebraists 
were  perfectly  aware  that  a  square  has  always  two  roots,  and 
that  a  negative  quantity  has  no  square  root  that  can  be  assigned* 
Thus  at  §  159,  this  question  is  proposed ;  ^  The  eighth  part  of  a 
troop  of  monkeys,  squared,  was  skipping  in  a  grove  delighted 
with  their  sport ;  wbue  twdve  were  seen  on  the  side  of  the  biU* 
amused  with  chairing  to  one  another. '  Here  the  number  of 
monkeys  is  the  i/dvat-tavatf  or  the  unknown  quantity;  and  writ- 
ing the  equ^ion  that  arises  from  the  question  in  the  language  pf 
the  Indian  analysis, 

^  a  c  —       ^  a  0        ru  12 

T/.avO  ^^1        y^O 

reducing^  completing  the  square,  tod  extracting  the  root, 

t/  a  I      ruS2 

y aO      rti  \6.    Therefore yavat^tavat^  or thenutn? 
ber  of  monkeys,  is  equal  eithef  to  l§  or  48,    Jt  appears  flroni 
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this  and  other  examples,  that  the  two  roots  are  only  taken 
when  both  come  out  affirmative  numbers.  One  of  the  com- 
mentators of  the  Vija  Ganita  lays  down  this  maxim,  *  When 
the  root  of  the  absolute  side  is  less  than  the  known  number 
on  the  oth«r  side,  that  number  beingi  ne^^ative,  making  the 
absolute  root  positive  and  negative,  the  value  comes  out  two- 
fold. ' 

With  this  imperfect  sketch  we  must  terminate  our  account  of 
the  Algebra  of  these  extraordinary  books.  We  have  still  to  ad- 
vert to  the  geometrical  knowledge  contained  in  them,  which, 
though  far  less  considerable  than  the  algebraic,  is  yet  such  as  to 
deserve  attention.  We  are  already  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  propositions  of  which  it  consists.  The  Hindu  demonstra- 
tion of  Ae  celebrated  theorem  concerning  the  squares  of  the 
rides  of  a  rightrangled  triangle,  proceeding  by  the  construction 
of  a  particular  diagram,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Bri- 
dal  Chair^  has  been  long  since  brought  from  India,  and  is  given 
by  Dr  Hutton  in  his  tracts. 

TTiis  proposition,  indeed,  which  is  the  main  foundation  of  the  ' 
application  of  arithmetic  and  algebra  to  the  measurement  of  the 
sides  and  angles  of  geometrical  figures,  could  not  but  interest 
greatly  mathematicians  who  chiefly  cultivated  the  two  former 
sciences.  Many  of  their  indeterminate  problems,  resolved  by 
the  methods  already  mentioned,  were  suggested  by  this  property 
of  the  right-angled  triangle,  and  had  it  for  their  object  to  express 
the  three  sides  of  such  a  triangle  in  rational  numbers,  and  in  inte- 
gers. Beside  this  proposition,  we  meet  with  several  other  pro- 
perties of  triangles,  and  of  quadrilaterals.  The  demonstrations 
of  these  are  but  seldom  given,  though  both  geometrical  de- 
monstration and  algebraic  analysis  appear  to  have  been  occa- 
sionally applied.  The  Sanscrit  employs  distinct  terms  for  de- 
noting geometrical  and  algebraic  demonstration,  (p.  59,  note.) 

The  proposition,  that  twice  the  product  of  two  quantities,  add- 
ed to  the  square  of  their  difference,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  their 
squares,  is  a  theorem  of  which  they  made  frequent  use  in  their 
inquiries  about  the  right-angled  triangle.  We  meet  with  seve- 
ral other  propositions  of  the  same  kind  concerning  the  section  of 
linei,  such  as,  that  the  product  of  the  sum  of  two  lines  into  their 
difference,  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  their  squares,  &c. 

It  is  to  the  commentators  chiefly,  and  particularly  to  Gane- 
SA,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  demonstrations  of  these,  and 
wiost  of  the  other  theorems  that  occur.  These  demonstrations, 
however,  are  often  obscure,  from  the  want  of  reference  to  a 
fi^re;  for,  though  the  figure  be  coftstrocted  on  the  margin, 
there  it  no  reference  to  it  by  letters,  so  that  every  line,  and  every 
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magnitude  treated  of  in  tbe  demonstration,  is  described  in  words. 
The  simple  artifice  of  putting  letters  at  the  an^iar  points  of  a 
figure,  and  referriog  to  tbe  parts  of  it  by  that  means^  aeems 
ji^ver  io  have  been  adopted  by  the  Hindu  Geometers,  The 
diagram  on  the  margin  na&  sometimes  numbers  placed  along  the 
lines,  which  nre  supposed  to  measure  their  length  ;  and  thr^  are 
frequently  referred  to :  But  the  obscurity  is  bot  always  removed 
by  that  device. 

We  have  sometimes  great  reason  to  admire  the  algebraic  so* 
lution  of  geometrical  questions.  Thus,  §  157,  it  is  proposed 
baving  given  the  hypothenuse  of  a  rii;ht-angled  triangle,  and  the 
£um  of  the  sides,  to  determine  the  sides ;  and  the  solution  that  is 
given  by  the  rule  at  §  i  56,  is  in  reality  the  simplest  of  which  the 
problem  admits ;  and  to  arrive  at  it,  the  analysis  (at  least  as  we 
conduct  it)  must  be  instituted,  not  in  the  most  obvious  way« 
but  according  to  one  that,  without  considerable  skill  and  expe* 
rience,  will  not  readily  be  resorted  to. 

This  property  of  triangles,  that  the  product  of  the  sum  and 
difference  of  the  sides  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  sum  and 
difference  of  the  segments  into  which  the  base  is  divided  by  the 
perpendicular,  is  f<mnd  in  the  Lilavati,  §  163,  and  also  $  22, 
in  the  more  antient  work  of  Brahmegupta  ;  but,  at  neither 
place,  is  it  accompanied  by  any  demonstration.  Tbe  propo- 
sition is  demonstrated  and  applied  in  our  books  of  trigonometry. 
It  was  not,  to  the  best  of  our  recollection,  a  propttsition  in  the 
antient  geometry,  though  easily  enough  deducible  from  the 
Properties  of  the  Circle  in  the  Third  Book  of  Euclid. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  properties  of  triangles  is  that 
which  expresses  tbe  area  in  terms  of  the  three  sides.  It  is  thus, 
given  by  Brahmegupi^a,  J  21. 

- '  From  half  the  sum  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle,  subtract  each  side 
•everally ;  multiply  the  three  remainders  into  one  another  and  into  the 
half  sum ;  extract  the  square  root  of  the  product,  and  it  is  the  area 
of  the  triangle.  * 

This  preposition  is  also  found  in  the  Lilavati,  where  most  of 
the  geometry  is  copied  from  Brahmegupta.  One  of  the  com- 
mentators on  the  Lilavati  attempts  a  demonstration  of  it ;  but 
bis  reasoning  is  very  obscure.  The  proposition  is,  in  Feality^ 
of  no  inconsiderable  difficulty  $  and  we  confess  that  we  did  not 
expect  to  find  it  in  the  Geometry  of  Hindostah.  We  believe 
^at  it  was  unknown  to  the  Greek  geometers,  and  was,  if  we 
mif'take  not,  first  published  by  Clavius. 

Further,  with  respect  to  this  theorem,  we  must  observe,  that 
It  is  extended  by  Brahmegupta  to  quadrilaterals,  which  is  an 
error,  except  the  quadrilateral  can  be  insoribed  in  a  drcle  f  in- 
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vrliich  case,  the  product  of  the  four  remainders,  obtained  as 
abovei  is  the  square  of  the  area.  Bhascara,  in  the  Lilavati^ 
remarks  the  error  of  Brahmegupta,  taking  notice,  very  justly, 
that  the  four  sides  of  a  quadrilateral  do  not  determine  its  area. 
He  does  not,  however,  take  notice  of  the  case  where  the  qua* 
drilateral  is  subjected  to  the  condition  of  being  inscribable  in  a 
circle,  and  in  which  case  the  sides  do  determine  the  area. 

There  is  a  hke  inattention  to  the  due  limitations  of  two  other 
theorems  concerning  quadrilaterals.  It  is  stated  very  rightly  by 
Brahmegupta,  ^  27  (p.  209),  that  the  product  of  the  two  sides 
of  a  triangle,  divided  by  twice  the  perpendicular  (on  the  third 
side),  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  circle  described  about  the 
triangle.  This  proposition  is  true  of  triangles ;  but  the  Hindu 
geometer  a[^lies  it  also  to  quadrilateral  figures,  without  taking 
notice,  that  all  such  figures  are  not  capable  of  being  inscribed 
in  circles.  When  they  are,  the  proposition  is  applicable  to 
them  also ;  and  is,  that  the  rectangle  under  two  contiguous 
sides  of  the  quadrilateral,  divided  by  twice  the  perpendicular 
on  the  diagonal  that  joins  those  sides,  is  equal  to  the  radius  of 
the  circle  described  about  the  quadrilateral  This  indeed  is  the 
same  with  the  former  proposition. 

Another  theorem,  by  no  means  very  easy  to  be  demonstrated, 
is  enunciated  as  true  of  all  quadrilaterals  \  though,  like  the  for« 
mcr,  it  holds  only  of  those  that  can  be  inscribed  in  a  circle.  It  is, 
that  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  quad- 
rilateral is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  diagonals.  This  propo- 
sition is  remarkable,  as  having  been  demonstrated  by  Ppolemy 
in  bis  SyntaxiSi  ai^  made  tne  foundation  of  the  construction 
cfhis  Trigonometrical  Tables.  The  rule  for  constructing  the 
Indian  Table  of  Sines,  as  Mr  Davis  has  given  it  in  the  Asi- 
atic Researches,  may  have  been  deduced  from  the  same  theo- 
rem. However  that  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  knowledge  of  this 
and  the  propositions  formerly  mentioned,  argues  a  very  extensive 
knowledge  of  elementary  geometry,  and  such  as  is  by  no  means 
easily  acquired.  Unfortunately,  we*have  not  the  original  de- 
monstrations. 

To  this  we  must  add,  that  these  Geometers  knew  the  theorems 
from  which  the  area  of  the  circle  is  computed,  and  also  the  super- 
fides  and  solidity  of  the  cone  and  sphere.  That  the  area  of  a 
circle  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  under  the  radius,  and  half  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  circle,  is  demonstrated  in  a  very  ingenious  and 
palpable  manner,  not  altogether  according  to  the  rigour  of  the 
Greek  geometry,  but  abundantly  satisfactory  to  those  who  are 
ideased  with  an  argument  when  it  is  sound,  though  it  be  not 
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dressed  exactly  in  the  costume  of  scietice;    The  cirde  is  snppos-^ 
ed  to  be  divided  iato  two  semicircles ;  find  the  drcamferenee  of. 
each  of  these  semicircles  to  be  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
equal  parts.     From  the  points  of  division  in  one  of  the  seod* 
circles,  straight  lines  are  then  drawn  to  the  centre,  so  as  to  cut 
the  area  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  there  are  divisions  in  the 
semicircumference.    Then  that  semicircumference  being  straight-  • 
ened,  or  drawn  out  into  a  straight  line,  the  triangular  spaces  in« 
to  which  the  area  is  divided,  will  stand  out  from  the  circumfer- 
ence in  the  shape  of  small  isosceles  triangles,  the  whole  figure 
resembh'ng  the  teeth  of  a  saw.     The  other  semicircle,  treated 
jn  the  same  manner,  will  afibrd  the  same  jresult ;  and,  if  the 
two  be  made  to  approach,  so  that  the  one  set  of  teeth  shall  fall  - 
hito  the  intervals  of  the  other,  they  will  form  a  rectaogular 
area,  of  which  the  length  is  the  semicircumference,  and  the 
breadth  the  radius  of  the  circle.    Therefore,  the  areas  of  the 
two  semicircles,  or  the  whole  area  of  the  circle,  is  equal  to  a 
rectangle  of  which  the  length  is  half  the  circumference,  and  the  . 
breadth  the  radius.     There  is  something  very  ingenious  and  > 
simple  in  this  reasoning,  and  such  as  might  be  readily  admitted 
in  a  system  of  geometrical  demonstration  that  was  not  very  re- 
fined, or  very  scrupulous  about  introducing  mechanical  consi- 
derations. 

The  way  of  demonstrating  that  the  superficies  of  the  sphere 
is  equal  to  four  great  circles  of  the  sphere,  is  not  pointed  out. 
That  the  solidity  is  equal  to  the  superficies  multiplied  into  a 
third  part  of  the  radius,  is  derived  finim  supposing  the  sphere  : 
to  be  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  small  pyramids,  having  their . 
bases  in  the  superficies,  and  their  common  vertex  in  the  centre  * 
of  the  sphere.     Sudi,  we  doubt  not,  has  been,  in  all  countries, 
the  aspect  under  which  this  truth  first  appeared,  and  the  origi- 
nal form  in  which  it  entered  the  mind  of  Archimedes  as  wdl 
as  of  Brahmeoupta. 

Among  many  subjects  of  wonder  which  the  study  of  these  an* 
cient  fragments  cannot  fail  to  suggest,  it  is  sot  one  of  the  least, 
that  algebra  has  existed  in  India,  and  has  been  diligently  cul- 
tivated, for  more  than  twelve  hundred  years,  wtdiout  any  sig- 
nal improvement,  or  the  addition  of  any  material  discovery. 
The  works  of  the. ancient  teachers  of  science  have  been  com- 
mented on,  elucidated,  and  explained,  with  skill  and  leamirig  ;  . 
but  no  new  methods  have  been  invented,  nor  any  new  principle  > 
introduced.    The  methods  of  resolving  indeterminate  problems,  - 
that  constitute  the  highest  merit  of  theur  analytiqal  science,  were 
known  to  BRAHMEauPi^ii,  hardly  lesaaccorately  than  to  Bhascaba} 
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and  tbej  appear  to  have  been  tmderstood  even  by  Arya  Bhatta, 
more  ancieDt,  by  several  c^turies,  than  either.  A  long  series 
of  Sdioliadts  display,  in  their  annotations,  great  acuteness,  in* 
telligencei  and  judgment ;  but  they  never  pass  &r  beyond  the 
line  drawn  by  tmir  predecessors,  which  probably  seemed,  even 
to  those  learned  md  intelligent  men,  as  the  barrier  withiii 
which  the  sconce  was  for  ever  to  be  confined.  In  India,  in- 
deedy  every  thing  seems  equally  immoveable;  and  truth  and 
error  are  equally  assured  of  permanence  in  the  situations  they  have 
once  occupied.  The  politics,  the  laws,  the  religion,  the  science^ 
the  manners,  seem  all  nearly  the  same,  at  this  moment,  as  at 
Uie  remotest  period  to  which  history  extends.  Is  it  because  the 
power  which  brought  about  a  certain  degree  of  civilization,  and 
advanced  science  to  a  certain  height,  has  either  ceased  to  act,  or 
has  met  with  such  a  resistance  as  it  is  barely  able  to  balance* 
but  not  sufiioient  to  overcome  ?  Or,  is  it  because  the  discove* 
ries  which  the  Hindus  are' in  possession  of,  are  an  inheritance 
from  some  more  inventive  and  more  ancient  people,  of  whom 
no  memorial  remams,  but  some  of  their  attainments  in  science  ^ 
Wbatevm*  opinion  be  adopted  on  these  points,  we  are  per* 
sna^d,  that  the  tight  in  which  the  analytical  science  of  the  East 
has  been  placed  by  the  researches  of  Mr  Colebrooke,  nnist 
materially  affect  the  conclusions  to  be  formed  concerning  the  ori« 

S'nality  and  antiquity  of  the  astrcmomy  of  those  countries.  On 
is  subject,  opinion  seems  at  present  to  be  considerably  divided; 
When  the  Astronomical  Tables  of  India  first  became  known  in 
Europe^  the  extraordinary  light  which  they  appeared  to  cast  on 
the  history,  and  antiquity  of  the  East  made  everywhere  a  great 
impression ;  and  men  engaged  with  eagerness  in  a  study,  pro- 
mising that  mixture  of  historical  and  scientific  research,  which 
is,  of  all  others,  the  most  attractive.  The  ardour  with  which  they 
entered  on  this  pursuit,  the  novelty  of  the  objects,  and  the  sur- 
prise excited^  may  have  led  them  further,  in  some  instances^ 
than  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  when  scrupulously  examined, 
authorized  (hem  to  proceed.  Among  those  who  were  perhaps 
in  a  certain  degree  under  the  influence  of  such  fascination,  wasT 
the  illustrious  Historian  of  Astronomy,  whom  his  talents,  his 
virtues,  and  his  misfortunes,  have  all  combined  to  immortalize. 
Bailly,  who,  in  his  Inquiries  into  the  Origin  of  Astronomy  inr' 
the  West,  had  constfmtly  found  himself  stopped,  and  unable  to 
proceed^  on  account  of  the  impenetrable  obscurity  that  involves 
the  antiquities  of  that  quarter  of  the  world,  was  willing  to  in- 
dnlge  a  hope,  that  the  light  which  seemed  now  rising  in  the* 
£sst,  was  to  dispel  the  ob^urity  h&had  so  often  complained  of» 
Md  to  discover  the  secrets  contained  in  the  ahtient  hastory  of 
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the  most  ancient  of  the  sciences.    He  therefore  entered  with 
great  ardour  oi\  the  study  of  the  Eastern  astronomy ;  on  the  ex- 
position of  its  principles,  and  on  the  examination  and  defence 
of  its  accuracy ;  displaying,  in  all  this,  the  usual  resources  of 
his  ingenuity 9  his  knowledge,  and  his  eloquence. 

A  more  minute  examination,  however,  instituted  by  oinr  coun-» 
trymen  on  the  spot,  led  them  to  doubt  of  the  pretensions  to 
high  antiquity  that  they  found  in  the  Astronomical  Books  of  the 
Hindus,  and  enabled  them  to  detect  errors  into  which  the 
French  astronomer  had  been  betrayed,  sometimes  from  the 
want  of  local  knowledge,  oftener  from  too  much  confidence  in 
his  informers,  and  occasionally,  no  doubt,  from  that  spirit  of 
system  from  which  the  men  of  greatest  ardour  and  genius  find 
it  most  difficult  to  defend  themselves.  The  tide  of  opinion  now 
began  to  set  the  contrary  way ;  the  recentness,  and  the  inaccu* 
racy  of  the  Indian  tables,  were  maintained  no  less  keenly^  and 
by  much  more  objectionable  reasoniilgs  than  their  antiquity  and 
correctness  had  formerly  been. 

Among  those  who  have  lately  taken  up  this  argument,  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  skilful  astronomers  in  Europe,  M.  Dc- 
LAMBRE,  is  particularly  distinguished^  In  a  work  just  publish- 
ed, t  he  has  made  an  elaborate  attack  on  the  facts,  the  reason- 
ings, and  the  calculations  of  the  Astronomic  Orientate^  and  has 
treated  the  author  with  a  severity  and  harshness  to  which,  from 
a  brother  academician,  the  memory  of  Baillt  should  hardly 
have  been  exposed.  His  main  argument  is  drawn  from  this 
fact,  that  the  Data  are  nowhere  quoted,  from  which  the  Indian 
tables  were  computed,  and  that  there  is  no  record,  nor  even 
any  tradition  of  regular  astronomical  observations  having  been 
made  by  the  Hindus.  The  truth  of  this  assertion,  as  far  as 
our  present  information  goes,  cannot  be  denied,  and  is  cer- 
tainly not  very  easy  to  be  reconciled  with  the  supposition 
that  the  Indian  astronomy  is  as  original  and  as  antient  as 
it  pretends  to  be.  Yet,  as  to  the  originality,  there  is  still 
something  to  be  said  $  and  it  has  the  more  weight,  from  the 
originality  of  the  Indian  Algebra  being  rendered  so  very  e- 
vident  by  the  facts  that  we  have  been  considering.  This 
analysis,  from  all  the  light  that  history  affords,  could  not  be 
derived  from  Greece ;  *  at  least  it  can  have  received  from  thence 


J  Histoire  de  T Astronomic  Ancienne,  Totti.  I.  p.  400,  &c 

*  Mr  CoLEBRooKE,  after  demonstrating  the  excellence  of  this 

algebra,  and  comparing  its  more  perfect  algorithm  and  its  superior' 

advancement  with  the  Greek  algebra,  as  explained  in  the  work  of 

Diophajijtus,  seems  n^^vertheless  willing  to  admit^  that  some  commute 
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none  of  the  most  improved  and  refined  methods  which  it  con- 
tains. In  the  earliest  stage  in  which  we  discover  it,  it  was 
ah*eady  in  possession  of  very  high  attainments,  snch  as  were 
not  exceeded  till  very  late  in  the  history  of  European  discovery. 
India  itself,  in  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  thousand  years,  has 
added  but  very  little  to  the  perfection  of  this  analysis.  From 
whom  then  did  that  analysis  derive  its  origin  ?  If  it  be  not 
an  indigenous  production  of  India,  nothing  remains  but  to 
conclude,  agreeably  to  what  we  suggested,  when  much  more  im- 
perfectly iniormed  concerning  the  history  of  the  Indian  science, 
ttiat  what  we  now  see  is  a  fragment,  or  a  derivation  from  a 
system  that  is  lost — the  remains  of  a  light  once  more  widely  dif- 
fused, at  the  period  when  the  Sanscrit  was  a  living  language, 
or  when  some  parent  language,  still  more  ancient,  sent  forth 
those  roots  which  have  struck  with  more  or  less  firmness  into 
the  diaTects  of  so  many  and  such  remote  nations,  both  of  the 
East  and  of  the  West,  f  If  this  conclusion,  to  which  we  are 
almost  unavoidably  led,  be  admitted,  it  will  serve  to  explain  the 
history  of  the  Eastern  Astronomy  and  its  existence,  as  a  wreck 
which  has  survived  the  memory  of  its  authors — of  those  who 
made  the  observations  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  supplied  per- 
haps by  diligence  and  length  of  time,  the  imperfection  of  the 
instruments  they  employed. 

Those  who,  like  Delambre,  are  disposed  to  think  lightly  of 
the  Indian  Algebra  and  Arithmetic,  will  not  admit  the  proba- 
bility of  this  result.  That  mathematician,  however,  when  he 
treated  this  subject,  knew  only  the  Ldlavatis  and  probably,  after 
seeing  the  P'ija  Ganita^  and  the  treatises  of  Brahmegupta  in 
MrCoLEBROOKE's  translation,  he  will  think  of  the  matter  some- 
what differently,  and  will  acknowledge,  that  India  possesses  a 
large  portion  of  mathematical  science,  which  it  has  neither  de- 
rived from  Arabia  nor  Greece. 

We  cannot  conclude  these  remarks,  without  again  adverting 


aicatioo  about  the  time  of  the  last  mentioned  author,  may  have  come 
from  Greece  to  India,  on  the  subject  of  the  Algebraic  Analysis. 
Of  this  we  are  inclined  to  doubt ;  for  this  simple  reason,  that  the 
Greeks  had  nothing  to  give  on  that  subject  which  it  was  worth  the 
while  of  the  Indians  to  receive.  Mr  Colebrooke  seems  inclined  to 
this  concession,  by  the  strength  of  a  philological  argument,  of  the 
force  of  which  we  are  perhaps  not  sufficiently  sensible.  It  seems 
however  certain,  that  the  facts  in  the  history  of  Algebraic  Analysis, 
teken  by  themselves,  give  no  countenance  to  the  supposition, 
t  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xxi.  p.  376. 
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to  the  great  obligations  under  which  Mr  Colebrooke  has  l»d 
the  learned  and  scientific  world  by  this  translation,  and  tlie  disser« 
tations  which  accompany  it.  The  translation,  indeed,  must  it- 
self be  considered  as  a  work  of  singular  difficulty,  being  not  on- 
\y  made  from  one  language  into  another,  so  perfectly  disstmilar 
in  its  genius  and  structure,  but  from  scientiiSc  treatises  written 
in  verse,  and  attempting,  therefore,  to  combine  the  two  applU 
cations  of  speech  the  most  distant  from  one  another,  and  the 
most  impossible  to  be  united,  without  involving  both  in  obscur 
rity  almost  impenetrable.  These  diiEcuities  have  been  most 
completely  overcome,  and  no  obscurity  left,  but  such  as  is  es- 
sential to  the  genius  and  style  of  Oriental  science. 

We  are  sure  that,  in  the  praise  we  now  bestow,  we  are  only 
anticipatiog  a  judgment  which  will  be  soon  more  emphatically 
pronounced.  We  would,  at  the  same  time,  remind  Mr  Coub* 
BROOKE,  and  others  of  our  countrymen,  who,  like  Dr  Taylor^ 
are  in  possession  of  the  double  key  that  ean  alone  unlock  the  r^ 
positories  of  Eastern  science,  that  though  they  have  done  much^ 
there  b  something  still  that  remains  to  be  accomplished,  and 
that  ia  translation  of  the  Suryah  Sidd^hanta,  or  other  of  Uie 
astronomical  works  of  the  Hindus,  would  complete  the  series  oS 
valuable  gifts  which  they  have  already  presented  to  the  learned 
world. 


Art.  VIII.  A  Sketch  of  the  Military  and  Political  Pamer  cfBu»^ 
sia^  in  the  Year  1817.  8vo.  pp.  223.  London,  Ridgeway, 
1817. 

^His  work  is  understood  to  be  the  production  of  Sir  Robert 
-^  Wilson ;  and  as  it  contains  very  serious  charges  against 
the  ministers  of  England,  for  their  ignorance  and  improvidence 
,  in  the  management  of  her  most  important  aifiurs,  the  first  step 
taken  by  the  adherents  of  the  Treasury,  upon  its  appearwoe»' 
Was  to  blacken  the  character  of  its  supposed  author,  by  every 
species  of  malignant  abuse.  He,  whose  former  pnblicationa 
respecting  Buona[>arte,  and  the  campaigns  in  Egypt  and  Po« 
land,  had  made  him  the  idol  of  those  base  creatures,-^who  bad 
been  exalted  by  their  mercenary  adoration  far  above  his  merits 
eminent  as  it  was, — no  sooner  became  the  witness  and  the 
historian  of  the  misconduct  of  their  emp]oy^rs,-^no  sooner 
found  himself  compelled  to  detail  unpleasing  truths^  than  al( 
their  venal  throats  were  at  once  strained  to  jrevile  and  de- 
jprade  him.    Morning  and  evening,  for  weeks,  the  ministe- 
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rial  press  poured  forth  the  most  atrocious  calumnies  against 
his  reputation,  trusting  for  safety  to  tfiat  contempt  which  pub- 
lick  men  perhaps  carry  too  far,  especially  those  who  ibaintaia 
ifae  ri^t  of  unfettered  discussion,  and  which,  not  being  imi- 
tated by  statesmen  of  another  description,  has  almost  given  the 
fri^ds  of  absolute  power  a  monopoly  of  slander,  and  placed 
the  characters  of  the  community  at  the  iper^  of  the  Govern- 
ment, through  the  agency  of  its  emissaries.  By  this  attack  up- 
on the  gallant  general,  two  purposes  were  aimed  at  ;*-the  de- 
«tructioli  of  a  powerful  adversary,— or,  what  was  next  thing  to 
it,  a  justification  for  whatever  might  be  done  to  crush  him  in 
his  military  career, — and  such  an  injury  to  his  character  as 
might  destroy  the  weight  of  his  testimony  against  the  miscon- 
duct of  the  ministers.  In  the  mean  time,  the  men  whose  agents 
disseminated  the  slanders,  lurked  secure  in  the  back  ground, 
teady  to  disavow  all  that  was  done,  as  soon  as  it  might  be  ex- 
posed $  and  equally  ready  to  profit  by  the  effects  which  unhap- 
pily even  the  foulest  slander  scarcely  ever  fails  to  produce  for  a 
season.  How  strikingly  does  this  passage  in  the  history  of  our 
military  affairs  display  the  advantages  which  the  Army  derives 
Irom  being  administered  by  an  Illustrious  Personage,  remov* 
ed  far  above  the  grosser  atmosphere  of  ministerial  intrigue  ancl 
«abaI1 

For  our  own  parts,  we  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  speak 
of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  5  and,  even  when  we  felt  obliged  to  ex- 
press most  strongly  our  dissent  from  his  opinions,  and  indeed 
our  disapprobation  of  some  of  his  proceedings,  *  we  were  al- 
ways ready  to  acknowledge  his  excellent  qualities ;  to  applaud 
his  chivalrous  2cal,  and  truly  soldierlike  frankness,  and  to 
join  in  the  praises  of  that  heroism — activity— -skill — and  fertilir 
ty  of  resources,  which  all  Europe  has  witnessed  and  admired, 
and  which  have  obtained  for  him  the  fame  of  the  most  eminent 
partisan  of  the  day.  His  merits,  as  an  author,  we  were  equally 
disposed  to  admit,  with  the  large  allowances  which  an  author 
brought  up  in  camps  has  always  a  right  to  expect.  The  opinion 
which  we  then  entertained  of  him  has  not  been  materially 
changed,  except  in  so  far  as  time  has  given  him  new  opportu- 
nities of  increasing  his  fame,  and  of  attracting  admiration,  by 
the  singular  generosity  of  his  conduct  in  a  peculiarly  interesting 
and  difScult  situation.     In  consequence,  however,  of  the  tor- 


*  We  allude  to  his  publishing  the  statements  respecting  Buonar 
parte,  at  a  time  when  he  could  not  disclose  the  grounds  of  them.-^ 
Unexpected  events  have  since  proved  that  many  of  those  statements 
i^ere  correct. 
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rents  of  abuse  to  which  he  has  l^itely  been  exposedt  we  ahall 
preface  our  account  of  his  work,  now  before  us,  with  some  ixptice 
of  the  testimonies  borne  to  his  military  cliaracter  by  the  very 
highest  authorities. 

Since  the  campaigns  in  Egypt  and  Poland,  when  we  last  had 
occasion  to  make  mention  of  him,  he  has  served  in  the  Pen- 
insular war,  and  in  the  memorable  campaigns  in  Russia,  Ger- 
many, and  ItalVf  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  Buonaparte's 
dynasty.  To  the  extraordinary  pronmtitude  and  success  with 
which  he  raised  and  disciplined  the  Lusitanian  legion,  all  the 
civil  and  military  authorities  in  Portugal  have  borne  ample  tes- 
timony. The  formation  of  this  corps,  and  its  gallant  exploits 
tinder  his  command  in  Spain^  laid  the  foundation  of  the  im- 
jportant  measure  of  arming  the  Portuguese*  to  which  so  much  of 
the  success  in  the  war  is  justly  ascribed.  Of  his  movements  with 
it  in  the  field,  the  best  account  may  be  found  in  the  intercepted 
despatches  of  the  Fpench  commanders,  who  complain  of  its  meet- 
ing them  wherever  they  marched,  and  always  speak  of  it  as 
much  more  numerous  than  it  ever  was.  But  we  pass  on  to  the 
^Russian  campaign.  By  the  documents  which  were  given  in  evi- 
dence at  his  trial  for  the  affair  of  Lavalette's  escape,  it  is  evident 
that  no  man  in  the  British  army  ever  acquired  higher  renown^ 
among  the  wairiors  of  all  nations,  than  this  truly  gallant  oflScer. 
Lord  Cathcart,  our  embassador  with  the  Eraperpr  Alexander,  de- 
scribes him,  in  his  despatches  in  November  1812,  as  having  been 
in  every  action,  *  and  having  seen  every  remarkable  occurrence.  * 
And  in  November  1813,  he  again  says,  that  *  it  has  been  the 

*  constant  practice  of  the  Major- General,  (Sir  Robert  Wilson), 

*  throughout  this  and  the  last  campaign,  to  accompany  every 

*  attack  of  consequence  that  has  taken  place  within  his  reach.  * — • 
'  On  this  occasion  (adds  his  Lordship]  he  was  with  one  of  the 
^  storming  parties ;  and  in  adverting  to  this  circumstance,  it  is 
<  but  justice  to  this  officer  to  state,  that  the  zeal,  activity,  and 

*  intrepidity  which  he  has  displayed  on  every  occasion,  have 

*  conciliated  for  him  the  esteem  of  all  officers  of  every  rank  and 

*  nation  who  have  been  witnesses  of  them,  and  have  certainly 
^  done  great  credit  to  his  Majesty^s  service. '  In  a  subsequent 
letter,  his  Lordship  acknowledges  the  signal  services  rendered 
by  Sir  Robert  in  a  political  capacity ;  and  ascribes,  if  we  right- 
ly understand  the  letter  of  January  1813,  the  failure  of  the 
begociations  with  the  enemy  in  a  great  measure  to  his  inter- 
position. The  following  is  the  account  given  by  Sir  Charles 
(now  Lord)  Stewart,  in  his  despatch  to  Lord  Castlereagb,  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Emperor  Alexander  expressed  hiis  ap- 
probation of  Sir  R.  Wilson's  services  in  presence  of  the  Allied 
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Army.     *  I  rode  out  in  the  suite  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  who 

*  went  alongthe  Kne,  and  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
'  soldiers,     xhe  Emperor  took  a  favourable  moment,  when  he 

*  was  surrounded  by  his  General  and  StaflF  OflScers  in  the  front 
•'  of  the  troops,  to  call  Sir  Robert  Wilson  to  him,  and  to  ad- 
^  dress  to  him  a  mo6t  flattering  speech,  in  which  his  Imperial 
^  Majesty  stated,  that  he  afipreciated  his  services,  gallantry  and 

*  zeal  throughout  the  whole  war  as  they  deserved ;  that,  in  testi- 

*  mony  of  which,  he  had  determined  to  confer  on  him  the  third 

*  dags  of  the  Order  of  St  George,  and  that  he  was  desirous  of 

*  doing  it  in  the  most  gratifying  manner.     He  then  directed 

*  General  Angerauf&ky  to  take  his  cross  from  his  neck,  and  he 

*  delivered  it  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  *  Lord  Stewart  then  ex- 
presses, with  the  honesty  of  a  brave  sddier,  *  the  pride  he  felt  at 
'  seeing  a  companion  in  arms  th'^s  decorated  in  front  of  the 

*  Allied  Army. '  The  Emperor,  in  a  letter  written  with  his  own 
hand,  some  months  afterwards,  referred  to  this  occasion,  in 
these  words — •  When  I  decorated  you  in  the  face  of  the  army 

*  with  the  badge  of  St  George,  I  did  justice  to  the  indefatigable 

*  zeal  which,  during  the  whole  of  the  Campaign  has  constantly 

*  attached  you  to  the  advanced  guards*— to  the  brilliant  valour 
^  and  devotion  of  which  I  have  been  an  eyewitness  at  the  battle 

*  of  Bautzen ;  and,  'finally,  -to  the  nwmy  other  proofs  of  intre- 

*  pidity,  attested  l^  all  the  brave  warriors  of  the  combined 

*  army. ' — Similar  testimonies  to  his  distinguished  merit  were 
borne  Iw  the  King  of  Prussia  and  Emperor  of  Austria.  The 
former  Monarch,  beside  conferring  upon  him  his  Order  of  the 
Hed  Eagle,  granted  the  Cross  of  nis  Military  Order  of  Merit 
to  the  Officers  whom  he  recommended.  The  latter  gave  him 
the  Grand  Cross  of  Maria  Teresa,  an  order  of  the  hi^est  dis- 
tinction, and  which  has  been  kept  invariably  pure,  being  con- 
fined to  cases  of  the  most  unquestionable  services.  Those  services 
were  indeed  acknowledged  lir^r  all  the  ministers  and  commanders 
in  the  campaign,  and  especially  by  the  Prince  Metternich  and 
by  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  who  repeatedly  expressed  to  the 
English  Ambassador  *  the  obligations  he  by  under  to  Sir  R. 

*  Wilson  for  the  signal  assistance  rendered  on  many  occasions, 
«  but  naost  particularly  at  Leipsick,  when  he  was  so  much  in- 

*  debted  to  him  for  his  able  disposition  of  the  Austrian  cavalry, 
'  and  his  whole  conduct  on  that  day. ' 

It  might  have  been  thought,  that  the  English  Minist^  would 
have  seen  the  propriety  of  appointing  this  distinguished  officer  to  a 
situation  which  might  have  retained  him  near  the  persons  of  those 
warriors  whose  confidence  he  had  so  folly  gained^  and  thos^  Mo- 
Aarcbs  whose  favour  he  had  won,  not  by  the  arts  of  court  i»- 
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trig^ie,  but  by  the  mo^t  brilliant  services  in  the  field,  perforjned 
under  their  own  eyes.  One  ignorant  of  cabinet  mysteries  might 
even  have  imagined  that  the  obvious  advantage  of  the  King's 
service  would  have  recommended  such  a  choice,  should  all  con* 
siderations  of  justice  be  neglected.  But  Dis  aliter  visum ;  One 
of  those  divinities  had  a  relative,  whom  it  was  deemed  more  fit- 
ting to  place  about  the  Allied  Sovereigns  during  the  remaining 
part  of  their  progress  towards  the  French  ctpiud.  The  r^rets 
of  their  Majesties  and  their  armies  at  Sir  Robert'^  departure, 
were  expressed  in  the  warmest  terms ;  and  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander conferred  on  him  the  first  class. of  the  order  of  St  Anne, 
— while  he  assured  him,  that  both  he  and  his  army  <  could  never 
^  cease  to  remember  his  courage  and  indefatigable  exertions,  to 
^  regret  his  absence,  and  to  wish  for  his  return. '  Being  sent 
to  Italy,  as  military  resident,  instead  of  sliaring  in  the  trium-* 
pbal  entry  into  Paris,  his  conduct  continued  to  excite  the  ad- 
inirationand  gratitude  of  the  armies  with  whom  he  acted  ;  and 
we  only  abstam  from  adducing  further  testimonii^  of  hi^  servi- 
ces, because  we  feel  confident,  that,  after  those  already  given,  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  proceed  with  the  subject. 

During  all  this  brilliant  career  of  service,  Sir  Eobert  Wilson 
had  been,  if  not  applauded  as  he  merited  by  his  own  Govern- 
ment, at  least  passed  over  without  reproach.  It  is  true  that 
he  received  no  marks  of  distinction  at  home ;  and  that^  while 
covered  with  orders  from  all  the  foreign  Sovereigns  who  bed 
been  the  evewitnesses  of  his  exploits,  he  never  once  received 
a  simple  knighthood  from  the  dispensers  of  honours  in  bis 
own  country.  But  no  attempts  were  yet  made  to  vilify  and 
degrade  him ;  for  although  he  had  given  some  offence  upon 
several  occasions,  by  speaking  unpalatable  truths,  and  parti- 
cularly by  reprobating  the  practice  of  military  flogging ;  yet  it 
seemed  as  if  such  sins  were  covered  by  the  grateiul  remem- 
brance of  his  invective  against  Buonaparte.  He  had  spoken 
what  he  deemed  the  truth  of  that  personage,  while  in  the  ful- 
lness of  his  power  and  glory ;  but  he  refused  to  continue  the 
abuse  of  him  when  he  seemed  fallen,  and  no  longer  an  object  of 
dread.  Having  fought  against  Philip,  he  probably  thought  he 
had  a  right  to  rail  at  him  too.  We  never  questioned  this ;  we 
only  denied  that  he  took  the  proper  method  of  bringing  his 
charges  forward.  But  that  he  did  well  in  ceasing  to  pursue  an 
adversary  no  longer  formidable,  every  one  must  admit,  exeept 
those  who  would  have  been  the  first  to  crouch  before  him  had 
bis  fortunes  unhappily  prevailed  over  our's.  With  thb  dass. 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  soon  incurred  a  still  worse  disgrace.  Hei 
l^ad  iieen  so  mtiQ)i  of  foreign  CQurt$'*-<^  the  treatment  of  th^ 
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{people  in  coantries  subjec^ted  to  the  operations  of  political  barter 
•^-of  the  anxiety  with  which  all  classes  of  men  in  those  states 
looked  to  England  for  relief — of  the  miserable  effects  produced 
upon  their  welfare  and  oar  own  reputation,  by  our  deserting 
them ; — that  he  generously  gave  vent  to  the  sentiments  which  . 
he  had  conceived  in  favour  of  popular  rights — urged  the  expe- 
diency  as  well  as  virtue  of  publick  faith — ^and  even  lamented  that 
England  should  lend  her  aid  abroad  to  crush  all  the  principles 
of  free  government,  which  she  used,  in  her  better  days,  to 
cherish  at  home.  This,  to  be  sure,  was  alt(^ther  intoler- 
able. A  general  officer  doubting  the  sacred  doctrines  of  le- 
gitimacy I — A  soldier  presuming  to  hold  opinions  hostile  to  the 
cause  of  arbitrary  power  ! — No  wonder  that  the  whole  pack  of 
Treasury  minions  opened  upon  him  full  cry,  and  that  he  wa$ 
banted  down  by  the  underlings  of  underlings,  as  if  a  butt  of 
sack,  or  250/.  inm'e  salary^  in  money,  depended  upon  the  chase. 
The  generous  gallantry  of  his  conduct  in  Lavallette's  afikir — the 
suffi^ings  to  which  it  exposed  him— -the  noble  defence  which  he 
made  for  it,  exalted  his  character  and  that  of  the  English  na- 
tion *  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  and  threw  such  an  illusion  ovef 
the  whole  transaction,  that  the  strictest  political  moralist  might 
be  excused  for  shutting  his  eyes  to  the  unquestionable  impro- 
priety of  some  of  its  Matures.  But  the  ministerial  tools  only 
redoubled  their  zeal  after  this  remarkable  event:  And  when 
they  at  length  found  him  exposing  the  failures  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  foreign  policy,  and  tracing  them  to  their  source — the 
incapacity  of  its  members ;  aware  of  the  effects  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced by  this  exposure,  to  lower  his  authority  with  the  publick, 
they  made  him  the  standing  object  of  unceasing  falsehood  and 
scurrility.  Justice  towards  him,  and  the  importance  of  ascer- 
taining the  character  of  a  witness,  before  we  listen  to  his.  testi- 
mony, led  us  into  the  details  which  have  now  been  concluded; 
We  shall  now  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  more  particularly 
to  the  work  before  us,  upon  the  literary  merits  of  which,  it  is 
our  duty  to  give  a  deliberate  opinion,  beside  examining  its  state- 
ments and  opinions  ;  and  this  judgment,  we  venture  to  affirm, 

*  Whether  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  case  itself,  from  the 
unpopularity  of  the  French  and  English  Governments,  or  from  the 
singularly  captivating  defence  which  they  made,  it  is  a  most  unques-^ 
tionable  fact,  that  the  feelings  of  mankind  have  gone  along  with  the 
cause  of  Messrs  Wilson,  Bwice,  and  Hutchinson,  throughout  th* 
whole  affi&ir,  and  blinded  them  to  several  of  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it ;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  it  is  uniformly  cited  all  «^ 
YfT  the  Continent,  as  most  honourable  to  the  English  character.  ^ 
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will  neither  be  swayed  by  the  brilliant  rq>atati<»i  of  the  author 
|a  bis  proC^onal  capacity,  nor  by  the  still  more  powerful  in- 
fluence which  the  calumnies  of  his  adversaries  are  calculated  to 
exert  in  his  favour,  upon  all  generous  minds. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  Sir  Robert  Wilson  should 
have  confined  himself'  to  a  discussion  of  certain  politieai  and 
military  questions,  in  the  course  of  which  he  introduces,  only 
incidentally,  some  of  the  information  he  possesses  respecting  th^ 
latter  part  of  the  war.  Many  other  authors  could  have  written 
better  dissertations ;  perhaps  no  man  alive  was  better  calculated 
to  give  such  an  interesting  account  of  the  campaigns  in  which 
be  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part.  Other  military  historians,  in 
modern  times,  have  seen  only  small  and  detached  portions/of  the 
operations  which  they  described,  with  the  exception  of  Frederick 
II.,  who  wrote,  with  the  strongest  bias  a  man  could  have,  on  cme 
aide.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  may  be  said  to  have  witnessed,  in  e- 
very  stage  of  their  progress,  all  the  great  events  of  the  two  most 
memorable  campaigns  recorded  in  history.  He  was  present  in 
the  political  as  well  as  military  part  of  the  scene ;  he  was  in  the 
confidence  of  those  who  planned — ^and  he  fought  with  those  who 
executed ;  he  was  not  stationarv  with  a  corps,  or  an  army,  or 
attached  to  one  only  of  the  Belligerent  Powers,  whose  armed 
myriads  covered  all  Europe  as  a  vast  field  of  battle  ^-?- wherever 
the  combat  raged,  there  he  was  found ;  his  po8|t  was  where  most 
was  doing  in  that  immense  chain  of  combined  operations,  the 
least  of  v^ich  would,  in  other  times,  have  given  renown  to  both 
Its  actors  and  historians.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  in* 
teresting  than  the  simple  narrative  of  such  a  partisan :  And 
when  we  reflect  on  the  striking  representation  which  he  gave,  in 
his  former  work,  of  scenes  far  less  important,  we  cannot  avoid 
regretting  that  the  tract  before  us  is  not  of  a  more  historical 
cast.  We  took  l^ave,  in  describing  that  book,  to  point  out  the 
narrative  as  by  far  its  most  valuable  portion :  The  remark  applies 
with  equal  justice  to  this  publication ;  and,  unfortunatelv,  the 
part  most  to  be  prized  occupies  a  much  smaller  space,  lo  this 
unlucky  error  in  the  plan,  we  shall  not  easily  be  reconciled, 
unless  the  author  will  allow  us  to  indulge  the  hope  of  seeing 
him  come  forward  in  his  own  proper  person,  and  give  theworla 
his  detailed  statement  of  what  he  saw»  Men  may  form  various 
opinion^  of  his  reasonings ;  but  all  must  agree  in  desiring  to 
read  his  Sketches  of  tiie  Russian  and  German  Campaigns ;  nor 
will  any,  but  those  who  have  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  Gon« 
duct,  dislike  the  addition  of  as  much  as  he  knows  with  certain- 
ty, of  the  political  operations  connected  with  those  evoits. 

Th^  bookomst,  boweyer^  betaken  a3  it  is;  and  we  are  by 
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no  means  inseiittble  to  its  Ttlae.  Tke  oliject  wbidi'  the  tnthor 
has  in  view  is  to  throw  oat  a  Damber  of  statements  and  remarks, 
illufitrative  of  the  preponderance  which  recent  events  have  given 
to  Russia ;  and  the  entire  neglect  in  ourpolicjr  of  all  precaa- 
tions  against  her  further  encroachments.  Tniere  is  nothiiu;  very 
distinct  or  systematick  in  the  manner  of  bringing  forwnrdthese 
illustrations ;  and  the  want  of  clearness  in  the  arrangement^  it 
frequently  aggravated  by  the  defects  of  a  style  nather  simple  nor 
perspicutus.  The  advice  which  we  formerly  gave  Sir  Robert 
on  this  head)  has  been  very  little  attended  to ;  indeed,  some  of 
^e  faults  then  complained  of  have  been  increased »  by  the  usual 
carelessness  of  anonymous  writing.  It  may  seem  indecorous 
to  censure  Him  by  name  for  the  composition  of  a  pamphlet,  pub* 
lished  perhaps  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  not  formally 
avowed  by  him :  But  having  ventured  to  raise  the  veil  of  his 
dncognitOf  that  we  might  oner  him  the  applause  demanded  by 
his  actions,  we  cannot  in  justice  suffer  it  to  drop  again,  without 
expressing  our  opinion  upon  his  writings* 

The  method  pursued  by  the  author,  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
effective  strength  of  Russia,  and  her  actual  preponderance  on 
the  Continent,  is  next  to  be  considered.  'He  does  not  give  us 
a  statistical  dissertation  upon  the  resources  of  that  vast  empire, 
or  an  argumentative  discussion  of  what  she  is  capable  of  per- 
forming ;  but  he  begins  at  once  with  a  pretty  full  commentary 
upon  the  history  of  her  military  policy;  and  shows,  what  she  haa 
already  performed,  how  she  has  accomplished  her  purposes, 
and  whj^  she  has  been  prevented,  at  different  times,  from  doing 
even  more.  We  think  this,  on  the  whole,  a  very  wise  course 
of  inquiry ;  because  it  meets  the  great  objection  which  used  for« 
merly  to  be  urged  against  those  who  contended  for  the  prepon- 
derance of  Russia,  that  she  was  strong  only  for  defence,  and  never 
could  move  her  numerous  population  to  such  distances  as  to 
make  her  formidable  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  We  shall  not  ad- 
vert to  the  ri^id  survey  which  he  takes  of  the.^Russian  history 
before  the  succession  of  Alexander.  It  may  suffice  to  say,  that, 
isince  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  she  has  been  constantly  at 
war  in  some  quarter  of  the  world,  and  has  never  made  peace 
without  adding  to  her  dominions. 

The  character  of  the  present  Emperor  is  sketched  with  a  very 
impartial  hand  ;  but  it  presents  to  our  view  qualities  eminently 
fitted  for  the  administration  of  af&irs.  We  shall  only  observe^ 
that  his  temperate  habits  and  indefatigable  activity,  directed  un- 
ceasingly to  one  object — the  improvement  of  his  country,  had 
materially  changed  the  aspect  which  his  great  empire  offered  to 
the  rest  of  Eprope  before  the  commencement  of  the  late  war.   Hia 
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fnrincipal  objects  were — the  increase  of  his  navy,  asfiir  as  the 
¥rant  of  sea^eoast  and  harbours  pernVitted— and  the  improvement 
of  his  army,  to  the  progress  of  which  nature  seetns  to  have 
scarcely  set  any  limits*  Buonaparte,  according  to  his  usual  po- 
licy, (a  policy  by  which  ill  formed  coalitions  must  always  be  dis- 
comfited in  ordinary  circumstances,  unless  where  the  enemy 
eneets  first  with  the  most  powerful  of  the  allies),  attacked  Prus- 
sia before  the  Russians  could  come  up  to  their  assistance,  and 
in  a  few  days  dispersed  an  army  of  240,000  men.  Alexander 
was  hasting  to  their  assistance  with  120,000.  The  resistance 
which  they  opposed  to  the  French  in  the  following  winter,  is 
well  known ;  and  the  author  considers  the  battle  of  Eylau  as 
having  fixed,  in  Buonaparte's  mind,  the  highest  opinion  of  the 
military  capacity  of  Russia ;  that  is,  of  the  excellence  of  her 
soldiery^  provided  the  military  administration  were  improved* 
This  campaign,  although  unfavourable  to  her,  inasmuch  as  she 
was  compelled  to  make  peace,  gave  Russia  an  accession  of  ter- 
ritory in  Poland,  and  the  important  addition  of  Finland,  by  an 
act  of  perfidy  auite  equal  to  the  worst  of  Buonaparte's  measures, 
or  of  those  wnich  his  enemies  and  imitators  have  undertaken 
since  his  overthrow.  But  Alexander  profited  still  more  by  the 
experience  which  he  acquired ;  and  peace  gave  him  an  opportu- 
nity, of  which  he  was  resolved  to  avail  himself,  for  removing  the 
principal  defects  in  his  military  system.  In  the  subsequent  war 
between  France  and  Austria,  he  acted  as  the  auxiliary  of  Buona- 
'parte,  into  whose  arms  he  had  been  driven  by  our  attack  upon 
Copenhagen  ;  and  the  price  which  he  received  for  his  coopera- 
tion, was  the  greater  part  of  Austrian  Poland,  which,  though 
be  has  now  relinquished  it  for  other  considerations,  he  com- 
mands by  his  position  as  if  it  were  a  province  of  his  own.  The 
following  is  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  sketch  of  the  fruits  which  Alex- 
der  had  derived  from  his  unremitting  care  to  improve  his  re- 
sources, previously  to  the  Frekich  invasion  of  his  dominions.  It 
contains,  likewis)^,  his  opinion  of  the  motives  which  dictated 
that  invasion, 

'  Napoleon,  who  had  expected  and  hoped  that  the  Turkish  war 
would  have  exhausted  the  treasure  and  military  resources  of  Russia, 
er  at  all  events  have  prevented  the  growth  of  her  disposable  force, 
saw  with  astoni^ment  and  apprehension  the  result  of  Alexander*s 
administrative  measures. 

^  In  three  years  Russia  had  lost,  of  her  Moldavian  armies,  by 
eUmate  rather  than  by  the  sword,  tMrty^six  generals,  and  an  hundred 
and  tvsenttf  thousand  men.  Still  tm  army  of  sixty  thousand  strongs 
better  equi{^d,  organized  and  disciplined,  than  Russia  ever  before 
had,  ^nd  which  equalled,  perhaps  e^tfic^dy  in  general  composition 
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any  arasy  in  Europe,  was  stationed  on  the  line  of  the  l)annbe-,  and 
occasionally  blockaded  the  Turkiflh  army  in  Schumla  (at  the  foot  of 
the  Balkan  mountains)  the  rampart  of  Constantinople — a  rampart, 
which  a  general  like  Napoleon  would  long  since  have  prostrat^  bj 
his  genius  and  kindling  spirit  of  enterprise. 

*  The  Persian  war  had  consumed  annually  from  ten  to  txxxnty  thou* 
tand  men ;  but  every  year  improved  the  Russian  lines  of  conmumi- 
cation,  and  gradually  weakened  the  Persian  frontier. 

*  Instead  of  one  feeble  army  to  guard  the  Niemen,  one  hundrei 
and  eighty  thousand  men  were  formed  in  three  lines,  to  repel  any  at* 
tack,  and  another  considerable  body  of  troops  was  stationed  in  Fin- 
land. All  the  arsenals  were  full  of  stores— ^^e«i  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon  were  in  the  field — recruits  were  training  in  every  province— 
and  a  milkia  W2&  instituted  through  the  whole  empire. 

'  Napoleon,  who  had  never  forgotten  the  battle  ^  Eylau,  and  iStm 
martial  qualities  of  a  Russian  army,  saw  the  time  was  come  whesi 
Russia  was  either  to  assume  that  attitude  which  was  the  object  of 
his  ambition^  a  settlement  in  Europe,  which,  from  the  strategkal  pro* 
perties  of  her  position  and  numerous  p<^ulation,  assured  her  the  com* 
mand  of  the  continent, — or  that  she  was  to  be  dislodged,  broken,  re* 
pelled,  and  reduced,  until  she  became  again  little  more  than  an  Asia* 
tic  power.  He  selected  that  moment  to  commence  his  operation, 
because  he  feared  Russia  might  prevail  on  the  Turks  to  make  peace, 
and  that  England  would  acquire  more  influence  from  her  good  of- 
fices on  that  occasion  ;  perhaps,  also,  he  had  good  reason  to  suspedt, 
that  the  character  of  the  protracted  war  in  l^ain  wag  reviving  the 
hostile  feelings  of  unwilling  allies,  and  connecting  them  in  alliancea 
#f  reciprocal  resistance  and  support. 

^  In  opposition  to  the  advice  of  many  of  his  best  officers  and  states^ 
BEien, '  he  refused  to  send  eighty  thousand  more  men  to  complete  die 
conquest  of  the  Peninsula,  and  disgust  the  English  nation  with  con* 
tinental  wars,  by  a  failure  of  hopes  so  highly  excited,  and  so  expen* 
lively  supported.  He  always  replied,  that  it  was  most  judicious  to 
leave  the  Engli^  army  engaged  in  a  country  remote  from  one,  where, 
HI  his  view,  they  might  more  dB&caciously  c^itribute  to  the  prejt»iice 
of  las  intere^. 

*  At  the  head  of  a  eonjederate  army  of  above  .^^or  hundred  thath 
sand  men,  Napoleon  aceissed  Alexander  of  a  vidation  of  treaties, 
and  demanded  their  renewal. '  p.  19u>^« 

It  must  be  added,  that  our  author  admits  Buonaparte  to  have 
orercotne  all  the  obstacles  which- were  believed  to  be  most  in- 
strrmountable,  notwithstanding  the  unexpected  peace  between 
Russia  and  Txirkey,  and  the  still  more  inbprobable  event  of 
Bemadotte  declaring  against  him.  Tlie  sudden  and  unlooked- 
for  liberation  of  the  two  Russian  armies  destined  to  act  in  Mol- 
davia and  Finland,  was  not  sufficient  to  impede  his  march ;  and, 
bad  he  rested  satisfied  with  occupying  the  line  of  die  Bwiua 
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and  Nniester,  reestablishing  Poland,  and  prosecuting  his  further 
operations  next  season^  Sir  Robert  seems  to  consider  his  suc- 
cess as  inevitable.  The  advance  to  Moscow  he  ascribes  to  the 
vanity  of  *  commemorating  the  glory  of  his  conquest ; '  and  he 
maintains,  that  even  this  movement  *  could  have  been  attended 
with  no  disaster,  or  even  inconvenience,  if  political  specula^ 
tions  had  not  induced  a  continuance  in  that  capital  beyond 
twenty  days. '  EUs  remarks  upon  the  conduct  of  both  par- 
ties, curing  the  retreat — so  fatal  to  France,  and  so  auspicious 
for  the  rest  of  mankind,  had  its  consequences  been  improved  for 
their  happiness,  upon  the  principles  which  ostensibly  guided  the 
allieas, — ^are  extremely  important ;  and  especially  when  we  com- 
pare them  with  the  evidence  afforded  in  his  former  work,  of  the 
misconduct  of  all  the  departments  in  th» Russian  army.  For 
although  he  now,  as  before,  notices  many  very  signal  errors  as 
having  been  committed,  yet  they  are  chiefly  imputable  to  one 
or  two  officers  of  hi^h  distinction,  and  do  not  pervade  the  whole 
system ;  while  the  French  themselves  appear,  upon  several  oc- 
casions, to  have  committed  almost  equal  oversights.  Nothing 
can  more  clearly  evince  the  improvement  of  the  Emperor's  mi- 
litary establishment,  than  the  comparison  of  the  following  ob- 
servations with  those  of  the  same  intelligent  witness  on  the  cam- 
paigns of  1806  and  1807. 

*  Never  was  there  any  campaign,  in  modem  history,  where  each 
adversary  had  such  frequent  opportunities  to  obtain  certain  ^victory, 
and  assure  total  destruction  to  the  attacked,  without  any  risk,  ai&d 
scarcely  any  loss  to  the  aggressor. 

*  Fluctuation  of  councils,  at  the  instant  of  operation,  caused  the* 
evacuation  of  the  expensive  entrenched  camp  of  Driessa,  &c.,  and 
the  relinquishment  of  the  extensive  country  between  the  Niemen  and 
Dnieper,  or  Boristhenes,  almost  without  a  conflict. 

*  After  the  battles  of  Smolensk  (in  which  the  Poles  greatly  distin- 
guii^ed  themselves  by  their  daring  lodgment  in  the  suburbs),  and  the 
voluntary  evacuation  of  that  city,  on  which  the  enemy  had  not  made- 
the  slightest  impression  to  oblige  the  surrender,  nor  any  movement 
which  necessitsaed  the  retreat  of  the  supporting  army,  the  Russian 
force,  embarrassed  in  a  cross  road  with  si^  hundred  pieces  of  cannon 
and  the  passage  of  a  river,  had  not  been  able  to  gain  the  Moscow- 
high  road,  and  deploy  out  of  a  narrow  defile,  in  which  it  was  moving 
with  difficulty,  when  a  part  of  the  French  army,  having  already  cross^ 
ed  the  river,  approached  that  point  or  outlet  of  the  pass  which  alone 
permitted  the  debouchement  of  the  Russian  column.  The  Duke  of 
Abrantes  (Juhot)  paused,  when  within  half  a  mile  ;  afforded  time  to 
the  Russians  to  bring  up  some  scattered  detachments  to  the  point  of 
4anger,  who  maintained  the  position  inispite  of  all  succeeding  efforts ; 
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an<f  thus  lost,  as  Napoleon  truly  said,  '^  the  most  propitious  moment 
of  htt  (the  Duke's,  and,  it  may  be  added,  of  Napojeon's)  life." 

*  At  Borodino,  as  at  Waterloo,  lines  were  opposed  to  lines,  man 
to  man,  and  the  appeal  was  made  to  each  individual  soldier's  cou- 
rage. The  issue  depended  upon  the  exertion  of  power  rather  than  the 
delicacy  of  manoeuvre  or  the  caprices  of  fortune  ;  the  example  of  the 
chiefs,  the  charge,  the  storm,  the  repulse,  and  the  stand,  were  the 
only  tactics ;  the  cross  fire  of  cannon  the  only  operations  of  strategy. 
But  after  a  retreat,  necessitated  by  the  loss  of  the  battery  which 
commanded  the  whole  left  and  part  of  the  centre  of  the  position ;  af- 
ter the  capture  of  Moscow,  accompanied  with  transactions  and  events 
of  the  deepest  interest,  of  which  the  world  is  stiH  ignorant,  when  for 
twelve  days  the  Russian  army  was  revolving  round  the  smoking  ruinif 
of  their  capital,  to  regain  the  Kaluga  road,'  disconnected  in  line  of 
march,  embarrassed  with  every  possible  incumbrance,  and  checked 
by  every  species  of  impediment :  In  this  situation,  the  columns  pre- 
sented 2L flank  to  the  co/icentrated  French  army,  and  offered  them  aa 
infallible  victory.  *    p.  25 — 28. 

After  mentioning  another  error  of  the  same  description  on  the 
part  of  the  French,  he  turns  to  the  mistakes  of  the  Russians. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  battle  of  Tarrutina,  prior  to  that  of 
Marioslawitz,  where  Murat  (as  he  stated  in  his  report,  under  the  pre- 
sumption of  a  tacit  suspension  of  hostilities)  allowed  himself  to  be 
surprised,  not  a  man  of  his  army  could  have  escaped,  if  the  opera- 
tions under  General  Beningsen,  who  had  pierced  Jive  points  of  hi» 
line  of  communication,  had  been  supported  actively  by  the  sict^  thou* 
sand  men,  moving  in  parade  order,  within  cannon  shot. 

*  At  Weismar,  where,  for  a  long  day,  Mileradowitch,  with  one 
corps,  encountered  and  finally  obtained  considerable  success  over 
three  corps  of  the  French  army,  whilst  the  main  Russian  army  was 
Invouaqued  within  hearing  even  of  the  fire  of  the  small  arms,  and  not 
distant  four  hours*  march  for  infantry — the  French  army  might  have 
been  ruined. 

*  At  Krasnow,  where  the  Russian  army,  one  hundred  and  ten  thoU" 
sand  strong,  was  posted,  with  a  powerful  cavalry  and  artillery,  drawn 
up  in  battle  array,  and  remained  quiet  spectators  of  the  Frendi  army 
filing  along  its  front  for  twenty-four  hours,  until  almost  the  rear  of 
its  rear  guard  was  retiring — the  war  might  have  been  terminated. 

<  Beningsen,  Strogonoff,  and  Gallitzin,  indeed,  when  they  did 
commence  the  attack,  did  so  because  they  would  no  longer  abstaia- 
from  the  assault  of  a  position,  which  had  never  been  occupied  but 
by  an  army  without  cavalry  that  could  leave  the  road — an  army  with- 
out a  gun  that  could  be  drawn,  except  with  the  aid  of  men,  up  the 
slightest  ascent — and  with  an  infantry,  which,  from  want  of  ammu- 
nition, was  unable  to  engage  in  a  protracted  combat ;  whose  limbs 
were  already  half  frozen  y  and  whom  famine  had  reduced  so  as  to  ex- 
cote  the  expressive  indignation  of  a  Cossack — "  Is  it  not  a  shame 
tM  see  those  skeletons  walking  away  from  their  jj^raves  ?  '^ 
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'  At  this  memorable  Krasnow,  wliere>  on  the  third  day,  Ney 
fought  a  combat  which,  firom  the  fury  of  the  attack,  and  Uie  iiilr&» 
pidity  of  the  defence,  might  be  called  ^^  the  combat  of  heroes  "-— 
&om  which  field  the  same  Marshall  withdrew  his  gallant  remnant, 
traversing  an  unknown  country,  passing  the  Boristhenes,  and  r^oin- 
ing  ^poleon,  nohmthitanding  the  Hxhole  Russian  army  had  been  habed, 
unid  posted  to  resist  his  column  and  intercept  his  retreat — a  judicious 
disposition,  without  relinquishing  the  pursuit  of  Napoleon's  army^ 
would  have  rendered  the  capture  of  the  whole  corps  inevitable. 

<  At  the  Berezina— where  Napoleon,  reinforced  by  Oudinot,  found 
only  a  corps  of  eighteen  thousand  men  under  Tchichagow  to  guard  a 
river  line  of  thirty  miles,  until  Wittgenstien  arrived  to  contribute  to 
the  disasters  which  ensued,  and  join  in  an  unremitting  pursuit;  where 
Tchichagow  presented  a  force  by  disobeumg  instructions  to  proceed 
on  Ingumen,  under  the  conviction  that  N^f^leon  was  moving  in  thai 
direction ;  where  not  one  soldier,  of  the  grand  Russian  army  arrived 
until  tXKO  days  after  the  passage  had  been  effected ;  here  again,  as  on 
former  occasions,  if  proper  use  had  been  made  of  the  advantages 
which  superiority  of  the  total  force,  positions,  nature,  the  state  of  die 
enemy,  and  the  zeal  and  courage  of  the  Russian  officers  and  soldiers 
offered,  and  which  in  many  instances,  fortunately  for  the  honour  of 
their  arms,  could  not  be  restrained,  not  a  solitary  individual  of  the 
whole  French  army  could  have  escaped. '    p.  29— -32. 

Now,  there  are  here  many  mistakes  recorded,  but  not,  as 
before,  all  on  the  side  of  the  Russians ;  and  they  are  not  errors 
of  the  same  gross  description.  In  the  campaign  of  1807,  their 
officers  really  showed  the  ignorance  of  barbarians,  and  the  mi- 
litary administration  of  the  army  could  hardly  be  said  to  have 
an  existence.  Before  the  battle  of  Friedland,  no  such  thing, 
had  ever  been  seen  in  that  service  as  dressing  a  wounded  man 
upon  the  field  ;  and  on  that  day,  ^  it  was  remarked  by  an  officer 
'  of  high  rank  and  most  humane  character,  that  a  capnon  ball 

*  was  the  best  doctor  for  men  without  limbs.  * — {Sir  Jt.  Wilson's, 
former  xioork^  p.  53).     There  seems  to  have  been  nothing  like  a 

Commissariat  at  all  in  those  campaigns ;  for,  ^  though  Eylau 

*  was  only  twenty  miles  from  Konigsberg,  and  had  feng  been 

*  selected  as  the  field  of  battle,  and  although  it  was  notorious 

*  that  the  army  would  arrive  there  without  food,  not  a  loaf  of 

*  bread  was  on  the  ground ;  so  that  they  were  starving  and  fight- 

*  ing  from  the  7th  to  the  9th ;  and  the  General  and  his  Staff 

*  could  get  nothing  to  eat  from  the  evening  before  till  midnight 

*  after  the  battle,  when  they  procured  a  bowl  of  potatoes.  *  {Ibid, 
p,  52.)  The  soldiers,  too,  he  tells  us,  after  a  march,  bad  to  pass 
the  night  in  prowling  about  to  dig  for  the  buried  food  of  the 
peasantry,  and  thus  had  scarcely  time  to  lie  down,  without  shelter 
or  covering  except  their  rags.  {Ibid.  p.  94.)  Nor  will  any  one  who 
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rfads  ike  wccoaat  of  their  military  operations  in  that  book,  he^ 
•itate  ia  admittitig  the  accuracy  dt  the  remark,  by  which  we  en- 
deavoured to  describe  their  merits — *  We  always  find  the  Rns- 
^  sians  on  the  worst,  the  French  on  the  best  ground  ;-^the  for- 
^  mer  exposed  from  head  to  foot,  perhaps  firing  at  random^ 

*  against  an  unseen  enemy,  confined  in  their  movement^  and 

•  not  protected  by  either  land  or  watery — the  latter  protected  by 
^  the  natural  redoubts  of  wood  and  ground,   or  flanked  by 

♦  marshes  and  lakes  and  rivers,  *  {Vol.  XVIII.  p.  254).  In  the 
campaign  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  there  are  manifest 
symptoms  of  the  Russians  profiting  by  their  defeats  |  aud  but 
for  this  improvement,  the  extraordinary  accidents  that  attended 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  would,  in  afi  probability,  have  been 
indecisive,  and  the  opportunity  of  destroying  him  thrown  away. 

It  is  evident,  however,  from  Sir  Robert  Wilson^s  account^ 
both  that  by  far  the  greatest  losses  of  Buonaparte  were  owing  to 
those  accidents,  and  that  the  Ru^an  army  was  in  a  conditiont 
little  less  desperate  than  his  during  the  terrible  march,  which 
can  hardly  be  called  a  pursuit.  Their  determination  to  make  no 
general  attack  upon  his  line  of  march  would,  says  Sir  Robert, 
have  certainly  enabled  him  to  regain,  without  serious  injury,  his 
position  on  the  Dwina  and  Nieper,  had  not  an  intense  frost 
suddenly  set  in,  and  the  whole  horses  of  the  army  been  unpro- 
tided  with  fit  horse^shoes,,  except  his  own,  which  were  saved  by. 
Caulaincourt  having  taken  this  precaution,  (p.  24>.)  The  loss  of 
the  Russians  was  prodigious.  They  began  the  march  with 
120,000  effective  men,  and  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Dutchy  of  Warsaw  with  only  35,000.  Many  companies  were^ 
without  a  man,  and  many  battalions  with  less  than  fifty.  A  re- 
mforcement  of  10,000  men,  sent  to  Wilna,  arrived  only  1500 
strong, — and  hal^  of  these  were  next  day  in  the  hospitals.  Of 
these  hospitals,  or  rather,  as  he  terms  them,  charneKhouses^ 
the  following  truly  horrible  picture  is  given  ;  nor  can  any  thins 
better  illustrate  how  much  of  the  victory  was  owing  to  physiccu 
circumstances,  than  such  descriptions  of  the  condition  of  the  con<^ 
querors. 

^  In  the  hospitals  of  Wilna  there  were  lefl  above  seventeen  thou*^ 
land  dead  and  dying,  frozen  and  freezing.  The  bodies  of  the  for- 
mer, broken  up,  served  to  stop  the  cavities  in  windows,  floors,  and 
walls ;  but  in  one  of  the  corridores  of  the  Great  Convent,  above  fif- 
teen hundred  bodies  were  piled  up  transversely,  as  pigs  of  lead  or 
iron.  When  these  were  finally  removed  on  sledges  to  be  burnt,  the 
most  extraordinary  figures  were  presented  by  the  variety  of  their  at- 
titudes, for  none  seemed  to  have  been  frozen  in  a  composed  state  i 
Each  was  fixed  in  the  last  action  qf  hja  life,  in  t]iie  last  direction  givM 
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to  his  limbs :  even  the  eyes  retained  the  last  expression,  either  of  an-^ 
ger,  pain,  or  entreaty.  In  the  roads,  men  were  collected  round  the* 
burning  ruins  of  the  cottages  which  a  mad  spirit  of  destruction  had' 
fired,  picking  and  eating  tlie  burnt  bodies  of  fellow  men;  whUe 
thousands  of  horses  were  moaning  in  agony,  with  their  flesh  mangled 
and  hacked  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  hunger  that  knew  ne  pity.  Ii» 
many  of  the  sheds,  men,  scarcely  alive,  had  heaped  on  their  frozen* 
bodies  human  carcases,  which,  festering  by  the  communication  o^ 
animal  heat,  had  mingled  the  dying  and  the  dead  in  one  mass  of  pu- 
trefaction. '    p.  34,  35. 

But  the  f?reat  blow  was  struck  by  the  destruction^  of  the  Frencb 
army.  The  spirit  of  the  Russian  people  burst  forth,  and  wa» 
encouraged  with  equal  skill  and  magnanimity  by  the  Emperor's- 
personal  exertions..  The  Prussians  seized  the  opportunity  of 
deserting,  their  proud  and  overbearing  ally  ;  Austria  at  length 
took  the  same  course;  and  the  campaign  of  1813  was  fought 
by  a  very  inferior  force  of  French  troops,  many  of  them  newly 
raised,  and  ahnost  without  cavalry.  The  event  is  well  known. 
After  gaining  several  victories  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,, 
and  maintaining  a  desperate  contest  at  Dresden,  they  were 
forced  to  retreat  towards  their  own  frontier  j  and,  being  aban- 
doned by  the  Bavarians  and  Saxons,  sustained  a  memorable  de- 
feat at  Leipsig,  which  had  the  effect  of  carrying  the  war  into 
France.  During  these  operations  of  the  combined  armies,  we* 
find  the  Russians  acting  with  the  others  on  a  footing  of  appa- 
i^nt  equality  in  point  of  discipline ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  when 
they  entered  the  enemy's  country,  their  conduct  was,  by  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  the  inhabitants,  the  least  offensive,  and 
most  regular ; — a  signal  proof  how  greatly  they  had  improved  in 
the  habits  of  civilized  warfare.  The  unparalleled  exertions  of 
Buonaparte  during  the  last  part  of  the  contest,  when  fighting 
for  his  crown  upon  the  French  soil,  are  thus  alluded  to  by  Sir 
R.  Wilson,  in  a  passage  which  contains  hints  at  much  curioua 
information  of  a  secret  naturcr  We  really  must  warn  him  a* 
gainst  this  habit  of  writing  history  by  reference  and  insinuation. 
If  he  did  not  intend  to  tell  us  the  story,  and  had  any  reason  for 
only  hinting  at  what  he  knows,  there  would  be  less  to  find  fault 
with.  But  it  is  clear  that  he  has  no  desire  to  conceal  his  infor- 
matiqn ;  and  that  he  refrains  from  putting  it  in  plain,  intelligi- 
ble, narrative  language,  only  because  he  cannot  prevail  upon 
himself  to  relinquish  the  ambitious  style  of  epigram  and  decla* 
anation. 

<  With  siaffi/  thousand  brave  and  indefatigable  men,  he  baffled  the 
operations  of  two  hundred  thousand  for  more  than  six  weeks ;  obtain- 
ed victories,  which  obliged  Alexander  to  seek  the  Austrian  com* 
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niander  in  his  bed,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  "  to  desire  he 
would  instantly  expedite  a  courier  to  Chatillon  with  orders  for  the 
Signature  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  as  agreed  to  by  the  French  nego- 
tiator, "  until  he  heard,  unfortunately  for  his  master.  Napoleon,  of 
those  very  successes  which  made  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  with  one 
nobleman  and  one  servant,  fly,  in  a  Grerman  droska,  for  safety  to  Di- 
jon, and  remain  there  tkirt^y  hours  virtually  a  prisoner,  and  stricilly 
one,  if  any  Frenchman  had  done  his  duty — ^victories,  which  threw 
the  allied  army,  then  only  one  hundred  and  txioenty  thousand  strong, 
with  the  sovereigns,  between  the  city  of  Paris  and  his  cannon,  with- 
out any  line  of  communication  tvith  me  Rhine,  or  any  intermediate  ma^  ' 
gazines,  &c. ;  without  any  ammunition,  and  without  any  stores,  except 
such  as  were  in  movement  with  the  army  itself— victories,  which  screw- 
ed them,  as  it  were,  in  a  vice,  from  which,  if  djefection  had  not  ex- 
tricated them,  they  were  unable  to  secure  their  escape,  and  yet  ob- 
liged to  make  the  attempt. 

*  The  measures  which,  it  was  believed,  had  been  long  in  prepara- 
tion, were  consummated  at  the  very  instant  Napoleon's  success  seem- 
ed beyond  the  power  of  misfortune !  and  the  movement  on  St  Dizier, 
which  merited  empire,  lost  him  his  crotvn, 

*  Ten  thousand  men  of  the  allies  had  been  killed  or  wounded  in 
the  attack  on  Montmartre,  chiefly  from  the  artillery  served  by  the 
boys  of  the  polytechnic  schools.  The  acquisition  of  this  post  as- 
sured only  the  destruction  of  buildings,  if  the  experiment  of  bom- 
bardment had  been  made.  The  army  was  too  weak  and  too  ill  pro- 
vided to  attempt  a  fprcible  occupation  of  the  city,  which  must  have 
expended  so  many  men  and  so  much  arjtmunition,  as  to  have  render- 
ed the  possession  untenable,  when  Napoleon  approached  with  his 
army  to  its  relief,  and  the  sallying  force  too  weak  to  hazard  battle 
in  the  open  field. 

*  Such  was  the  conviction  on  the  minds  of  those  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  the  Allied  army,  that  a  retreat  was  already  resolved 
on,  in  case  the  promised  cooperation  in  the  city  had  not  been  accom<* 
plished. '     p.  60—62. 

When  hostilities  broke  out  anew  in  1815,  the  Russian  army^ 
though  it  arrived  too  late  to  bear  a  part  in  that  extraordinary 
campaign  which,  in  a  few  days,  finished  the  war,  yet  present- 
ed a  spectacle  sufficiently  imposing.  Our  author  says  that  the 
120,000  men  of  which  it  consisted,  when  reviewed  at  the  camp 
of  Virtu,  *  astonished  the  assembled  Staff  of  the  other  armies 
of  Europe,  by  an  uniformity  of  discipline  never  before  wit- 
nessed in  such  a  large  body  of  troops. '  We  have  heard  that 
the  remark  which  follows  was  made  by  a  very  high  military  au* 
thority,  perhaps  the  highest  of  the  present  day — *  that  each 
battalion  seemed  a  chosen  one,  and  yet  there  was  no  prefer* 
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ence. '  We  must  now  past  over  n  great  deal  of  discussion 
into  which  the  author  enters,  extremely  foreign^  to  the  spbject 
of  Russia^  and  relating  entirely  to  the  proceedings  at  Paris, 
and  particularly  to  the  alleged  violation  of  the  convention  bv 
the  trial  of  Ney*  He  afterwards  returns  to  the  topic  which 
fbrmS|  or  should  form,  the  matter  of  his  book,  and  follows  the 
Emperor  Alexander  iMick  to  St  Petersburgh.  The  temporary 
displeasure  of  his  Nobles  at  his  long  absence,  was  soon  remov- 
ed ;  and  the  glory  acquired  by  the  Russian  arms  made  him  as 
popular  as  any  prince  could  desire  to  be.  He  lost  no  time  in 
pursuing  his  measures  for  maintaining  the  foreign  influence  which 
he  had  acquired,  and  in  prosecuting  the  darling  policy  of  Rus- 
sia, to  push  herself  more  into  the  heart  of  Europe.  The  con- 
nexion formed  with  Holland  by  the  marriage  of  one  Grand 
Dutchess,  with  Wirtemberg  by  that  of  another,  and  with  Prus- 
sia by  th^  marriage  of  the  Grand  Duke,  are  useful,  in  the 
only  way  in  which  family  alliances  ever  can  operate  upon  na^ 
tional  affairs,  that  is  to  say,  by  producing  a  firm  and  intimate 
connexion  for  a  certain  time,  and  increasing  the  facilities  of 
exerting  influence  acquired  from  other  more  secure  and  perma- 
nent sources.  The  connexion  with  a  maritime  power  like  Hol- 
land, may  be  very  important  to  Russia,  whose  greatest  want  is 
the  want  of  sea-coast  and  jports ; — the  Wirtemberg  alliance  ex- 
tends still  further  her  footing  in  the  remote  parts  of  Gennan]^, 
already  established  in  Baden,  Weimar,  and  Oldenburgh,  by  si- 
milar means;— while  the  Prussian  match  has  confirmed,  by 
gentler  ties,  ap  influence  over  one  of  her  two  most  powerful 
neighbours,  originally  founded  in  almost  irresistible  superiority 
of  force.  The  effects  of  such  alliances,  however,  we  are  alto- 
gether inclinea,  with  our  author,  to  regard  as  subordinate  to  the 
steady  operation  of  other  circumstances  more  substantial  in  their 
nature,  and  to  vrhkii  we  shall  now  advert. 

Having  followed  the  general  sketch  given  -  in  these  pages,  of 
what  Russia  has  actually  done,  we  are  prepared  to  consider  the 
atatistical  part  of  the  subject,,  with  less  liability  to  be  misled  by 
resources  marshalled  upon  paper.  The  Empress  Catherine,^  by 
various  acquisitions^  increased  the  number  of  her  subjects  by  a- 
bout  twelve  millions ;  and,  when  Alexander  mounted  the  throne^ 
he  had  above  thirty-six  millions  of  people  under  his  dominion. 
They  have  since  been  increased  to  forty-four  millions  at  the 
least;  for,  in  1803,  they  were  forty-two,— and  about  200,000 
scraare  miles  of  territory  have  since  been  added.  The  acquisitions 
oi  Alexander,  too,  have  been  far  more  important  in  improving 
his  positron,  than  in  augmenting  the  numbers  of  his  subjectsr 
While  Finland  was  Swed^,  his  capital  was  never  for  a  moment 
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secure.  The  Poles,  whom  he  has  conciliated  as  subjects*  were 
dangerous  as  neighbours.  He  has  freed  himself  from  apprehension 
on  the  side  of  Turkey,  by  the  possession  of  Bessarabia ;  and  the 
subjugation  of  Georgia,  with  me  acquisition  of  Shirvan,  has  re- 
moved the  great  source  of  annoyance  which  the  hostile  tribes  of 
the  Caucasus,  and  the  advanced  position  of  Persia,  afforded. 
Secured,  in  a  defensive  point  of  view,  by  acquisitions,  Russia 
is  advanced,  in  all  directions,  within  reach  of  the  most  tender 
point  in  each  of  her  neighbours.  Thus  Stodrholm  and  Berlin 
lie  open  to  her;  and  Prussia,  if  not  Swed^,  roust  foQow  lier 
policy  implicitly.  Austria,  single-handed*  is  evidently  quite  un- 
able to  cope  with  her  $  and  it  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  she 
is  not  also  a  match  for  any  combination  with  France  and  Eng- 
land which  that  power  can  form.  Persia  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  assist  tiie  Porte ;  but  it  seems  <  she  has  laid  herself 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Russia,  by  a  treaty  lately  made  under 
the  auspices  of  England. '  She  can,  by  the  Caspian,  land*  an 
army  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  Persian  capital,  and  with- 
in 400  of  the  Persian  Gulpb,  firom  whence  the  voyage  to  Bom- 
bay is  less  than  a  month.  There  is  also  an  internal  navigation 
from  the  Bahic  to  Astracan.  The  use  she  is  enabled  to  make 
of  such  a  position  must  be  gathered  from  what  she  has  been  able 
to  do  already,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the  followbg  remarks. 

'  Can  Russia,  who  in  the  year  1799  had  a  disposable  army  of  only 
Jifty  thousand  men  ;  in  the  year  1807,  not  more  than  eighty  thousand, 
to  defend  both  capitals;  and  in  the  vear  1813,  ovly  three  hundred 
thousand  *  on  her  xahole  territory,  aner  several  years  preparation ; 
— can  she,  notwithstanding  a  destructive  invasion,  and  wars  of  such 
great  waste  and  expenditure,  have  collected  and  re-equipped  armies 
sufficient  to  defend  her  acquisitions  and  improve  her  advantages? 
The  answer  is,  She  can ;  and  Europe  and  Asia  must  acknowled^ 
the  truth  of  that  assertion :  for,  both  quarters  of  the  globe  are  over- 
shadowed by  the  mass  of  six  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men,  idiich 
an  establishment  of  one  fnillion  txvo  hundred  thousand  ranges  in  order 
of  battle,  exclusive  of  militia,  Tartar  cavalry,  &c. 

'  The  fact  is,  that  Russia,  after  posting  thirty  thousand  men  of 
iq)propriate  force,  with  artillery,  &c.  in  Fi^and,  eighty  thousand  en 
the  frontier  of  Gkillicia,  sixty  thousand  in  Moldavia,  thirty  thousand 
on  the  frontier  of  Armaiia,  as  many  in  Persiiai  and  leaving  a  reserve 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men  to  sustain  these  armies,  possesses  still  a 
disposable  force  of  above  tno  hundred  thousand  infantry,  eighty  thou" 

*  *  Peter  the  Great  is  said  to  have  had  one  hundred  thousand  men  at 
Narva;  but  they  were  troops  of  that  description  which  present  them- 
aelves  under  the  image  of  sheep,  whose  numbera  never  disturb  the 
wolves,  and  which  eight  thousand  Swedes,  being  disciplined,  conquered. ' 
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sand  cavalry,  and  one  thousand  two  hundred  guns  better  horsed  for  ser- 
vice, than  any  artillery  or  cavalry  in  the  world;  f — an  army,  thati 
which,  there  is  none  more  brave,  and  with  which  no  other  can  march, 
starve,  or  suffer  physical  privations  and  natural  inclemencies.  She 
has  moreover  a  population  equal  to  the  needed  supply,  and  to  a  great 
portion  of  whom  the  habits  and  sufferings  of  war  are  familiar ;  while 
lio  power  in  Europe  can  raise,  equip,  or  maintain  their  forces,  with 
such  disdain  of  the  price  of  blood. '  :|:  p.  148 — 150. 
Thp  foiiowing  facts  also  merit  attention. 

*  It  may  interest' the  reader  to  know,  that  the  establishments  of 
the  Russians  commence  at  Okotsh,  on  the  Siberian  coast,  in  a  bay 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  that  they  extend  from  thence  by  Kamschadka 
to  tjie'north-^'est  coast  of  America,  where  the  principal  establish- 
meitts  have  been  long  fixed  in  the  populous  island  of  Kodia  (inha- 
bited by  hunters,  and  situated  in  57^  degrees  north,  and  152  J  west 
longitude  from  Greenwich),  and  in  Norfolk  Sound,  57  degrees  north, 
and  135  west  longitude ;  where  the  fort  is  so  considerable  as  to  be 
armed  with  100  pieces  of  cannon.  Since  the  year  1813,  however, 
the  Russians  have  descended  the  American  coast,  passed  the  Colum* 
bk^  river  Jive  hundred  miles,  and  settled  in  Badoga,  at  38  J  north,  and 
oiity  thirty  miles  from  the  Spanish  estahlishments  in  California  ;  where 
they  not  only  are  trading  with  great  advantage,  but  are  profiting  by 
a  fine,  climate  and  fruitful  soil,  to  feed  their  more  northern  posses- 
sions ,  The  passage  from  the  north-west  coast  of  America  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  may  b^  averaged  between  three  and  four  months ;  but 
a  ship  leaving  Bussorah  in  April,  to  profit  by  the  S.  W.  Monsoon, 
would  easily  gain  the  N.  W.  coast  of  America  in  three  months.  *  p, 
156,  157. 

,  The  author  next  takes  a  view  of  the  powers  that  may  be  ex* 
pected  to  oppose  Russia, — but  in  thie  same  discursive  manner  in 
which  he  is  so  fond  of  treating  every  subject.  We  are  far  from 
saying  that  these  pages  contain  no  reasoning,  any  more  than  we 
\\f^ye  asserted,  tbatUie  former  parts  cf  the  volume  are  destitute 
of  statements.  The  reflexions  of  the  one,  like  the  facts  of  the 
other,  are  frequently  deserving  of  great  attention  ;  but  they  are 
wrapt  up  in  dechonatioDf  and  allegory,  and  alhision,  instead  of 
being  laid  simply,  and  plainly  before  the  reader*  It  always  «eems 
us  if  Sir  Robert  Wilson  considered  the  language  of  ordinary 
statement  below  the  dignity  of  iin  author.  He  is  known  to  be 
ah  eloquent  man,  and  to  have  addressed  assembled  multitudes 
with  great  effect.     We  will  venture  to  say,  that  he  spoke  upon 

\  *  The  militia  would  perform  the  garrison  duties,  if  all  the  regular 
troops  were  required  on  emergency  in  the  field.  Her  defensive  means, 
indeed,  are  so  great  and  various,  as  to  be  incalculable. ' 

\  *  The  actual  "^pay  of  a  (iussian  soldier  is  hot  much  above  half  i^ 
crown  a  month. ' 
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chose  occasions  in  a  very  difTerent  style  from  that  of  his  book ; 
for  his  object  was  to  make  his  hearers  understand  him,  and  feel 
with  him.  He  succeeded :  and  he  must  have  used  the  plain  na- 
tural language  which  comes  at  once  to  the  aid  of  unpractised 
speakers,  who  have  information  to  give,  or  feelings  to  express, 
and  have  no  time  to  do  so  ia  a  roundabout  way*  Let  him  write 
his  next  work  in  the  same  manner, — and  criticism  wiU  be  mute. 
.  He  b^ins  with  France.  The  present  state  of  its  government 
he  considers  as  incapable  of  drawing  forth  the  resources  of  the 
country.  The  Crown  and  the  People  are  not  united  by  justice 
and  favour  on  the  one  hand,  confidence  and  gratitude  on  the 
other.  The  Bourbons  he  r^ards  at  placed  over  their  subjects 
by  foreign  armies,  and  reigning  secure  only  as  long  as  they  are 
protected  by  the  force  which  restored  them«  He  describes  them 
as  identified  with  all  the  disasters  and  humiliations  which  have 
exhausted  the  French  severely,  and  irritated  them  still  more ; 
and  he  deems  them  as  responsible,  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation, 
for  the  violated  faith  of  the  Allies.  To  allay  the  animosities 
which  spring  from  the  restoration,  they  have,  according  to  him, 
done  nothing  that  prudence  pointed  out.  On  the  contrary,  he 
charges  them  with  beginning  a  system  of  proscription  and  cruel* 
ty  which  they  were  only  driven  from  by  the  universal  spirit  of  re- 
sistance it  was  rapidly  exciting^  In  this  state  of  things,  he  seed 
no  prospect  of  any  efficient  amance  between  France  and  foreign 
Governments,  for  the  preservation  of  the  existing  arrangements  $ 
and,  admitting  that  she  could  raise  a  powerful  army,  it  would 
be  more  dangerous  to  the  dynasty  of  its  own  rulers  than  to  the 
power  of  aqy  common  enemy.  But  suppose  it  to  cooperate  cor- 
dially with  those  rulers,  our , author  is  persuaded  that  Austria 
on  the  side  of  Italy,  an^d  England  in  the  Scheldt,  would. have 
more  reason  to  dread  its  operations  than  Russia  and  her  allies. 
We  only  stop  at  present  to  remark  the  inconsistency  of  part  of 
this  reasoning.  By  the  supposition,  we  understand  Russia,  Prus- 
sia, and  the  Netherlands  to  ^e  the  common  enemy.  How  then 
could  England,  supposing  affairs  in  such  a  posture  as  to  unite 
her  with  France,  entertain  any  dread  of  the  Scheldt  falling  un- 
der the  power  of  her  new  ally,  that  is,  of  the  alliance  against 
the  common  enemy  succeeding  in  one  of  its  objects  ?  If  such  a 
jealousy  could  exist,  it  would  only  prove,  that  the  time  had  not 
arrivea  when  Russia  was  more  formidable  than  our  ancient 
enemy. 

Austria  is  next  passed  under  review.  The  justice  of  the 
measures  by  which  she  has  been  aggrandized  at  the  expense 
of  independent  states,  has  already  been  discussed  by  us  on 
pojiore  than  one  occasion.      It  is  material,  however^  at  pre^ 
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^nti  to  mairk  the  impolicy  of  those  aggressibtis  ttpo9  tiational 
rightK.  She  bas  a  population  of  twenty-eight  millions ;  but,  of 
these,  above  eight  millions  are,  according  to  our  author,  re- 
tained in  subjection  by  force,  being  Gallician's,  Montengrins, 
Ragusans,  Italians ;  while  almost  as  many  ihore,  viz.  the  Hun- 
garians, he  regards  as  liable  to  be  seduced,  or  to  betray  their  back** 
wiirdness  or  discontent,  fVom  the  impolitic  jealousy  with  which 
they  have  always  been  treated,  i^ustria,  therefore,  could  never 
muster  more  than  550,000  men ;  and  Russia  has  nearly  twice  as 
many,  with  Poland  as  her  advanced  post,  and  Prussia  as  her  auxi- 
liary. The  Austrian  finances,  too,  he  consider^  to  bi^  bankrupt, 
and  that  England  can  no  fohger  be  looked  to  for  a  treasury,  any 
more  than  France  for  a  reserve :— Another  specimen  of  bad  rea* 
aoning :  for  though  certainly  the  state  of  our  finances  renders 
any  further  aid  in  money  extremely  difiicult,  Jret,  In/  the  suppo* 
sitioHy  France  is  to  support  Austria,  the  question  being,  how  fiir 
an  union  of  England,  France  and  Austria,  can  stand  against 
Russia.  In  all  he  says  of  the  dislike  that  generally  attends  th^ 
Austria^  governmelit  in  the  conquered  provinces,  we  believe  no 
one  can  difier,  who  is  acquainted  wiUi  its^  unaccommodating  and 
rapacious  character; 

With  regard  to  the  Turk,  few  observations  may  suffice.  H6 
is  already  pressed  by  Russia  both  in  Asia  and  Europe — on  the 
Danube  and  in  Armenia.  His  nominal  subjects,  twenty*two  miU 
lions,  are  so  scattered  over  Asia,  Egypt,  and  Europe,  as  to  be  lit« 
tie  available  in  war.  The  two  millions  and  a  half  in  Egypt  never 
serve  at  all ;  and  the  four  millions  of  Greeks  only  serve  on  board 
of  ship.  Besides  the  intestine  commotions  of  the  empire,  the 
constant  enmity,  however  suppressed,  of  the  Greeks,  and  tbd 
hostility  frequently  avowed,  and  sometimes  successful,  of  the  re- 
bel pashas,  form  powerful  diversions  in  favc^ur  of  any  foreign 
enemy.  The  soldiers,  according  ro  Sir  R.  Wilson,  are  brave^ 
and  every  Turk  is  a  soldier  \  but  discipline,  or  even  common 
subordination,  is  a  quality  unknown  to  them  ;  and  a  course  of 
years  is  necessary  to  give  time  for  founding  a  system  of  defence; 
While,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  empire,  offensive  o« 
perattoi^s  would  be  inevitable  ruin. 

Our  author  come^,  last  of  all,  to  the  state  of  England  ;  and 
hegustly  considers  her  as  having  come  out  of  the  iate  contest^ 
in  a  state  extremely  ill  adapted  to  new  exertions.  With  above 
<eight  hundred  millions  of  unredeemed  funded  debt,  and  4ixty- 
four  millions  of  unfunded  debt ;  $he  would  have  to  begin,  he 
says,  with  funding  the  latter  suni  at  20  or  30  per  cent,  discount, 
the  moment  she  went  to  war.  In  truth,  our  financial  diffi- 
jBulties  are  here  understated  ^-^she  cooM  hardly,  under  any  cir« 
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cun^sttoces,  increase  her  expenditure  beyond  a  few  millions, 
ivithout  failing  in  her  engagements,  or  for  ever  destroying  her 
credit.  If,  indeed,  the  country  were  directly  attacked,  he  con- 
siders its  defence  to  be  quite  secure  in  the  courage  and  patriot- 
ism of  Englishmen,  provided  the  popular  feelings  were  callcid 
forth,  and  the  body  of  the  nation  sJlowed  to  defend  themselves, 

*  Every  Englishman,'  he  exclaims  (and  we  belieVe  he  was 
himself  an  eyewitness  of  the  act  to  which  he  alludes),  *  would, 

*  like  Rostopchin,  when  he  placed  the  torch  to  the  curtains  of 

*  his  marriage-bed^  to  fire  a  splendid  palace,  solicit  the  sacri- 
«  fice  of  all  he  could  offer  on  the  altar  of  his  country,  even  if, 

*  like  Rostopchin,  he  thought  it  might  be  beneficial  only  by 

*  example. '  But  as  to  any  operations  of  more  remote  neces- 
sity, and  less  apparent  interest,  he  considers  our  power  to  be 
extremely  cramped,  not  onlv  by  our  financial  difficulties,  but  by 
the  unfortunate  policy  of  which  we  have  been  the  most  distin- 

Suished  patrons.  Nothing  can,  indeed,  be  more  lamentable 
lan  that  policy,  in  every  point  of  view.  England  was  possibly 
exempt  from  the  shame  of  inventing  it ; — most  probably  she  was 
only  drawn  into  the  schemes  of  longer  heads,  by  the  ignorance 
and  imbecility  of  her  representatives — by  the  derision  m  which 
they  held  every  thing  like  public  justice,  or  the  assertion  of  na- 
tional rights-^by  their  proneness  to  adopt  every  extreme  of  pra9- 
tical  court-perfidy  that  seemed  opposed  to  the  theoretical  doc- 
trines of  liberal  and  enlightened  policy.  Nevertheless,  the  con- 
sequences have  been  most  injurious  to  her  character  and  her  in- 
fluence with  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  proportion  to  the  higher 
estimate  that  had  been  formed  of  her  virtues.  We  cannot  ent^r 
here  at  large  into  the  whole  history  of  the  period  ;  but  it  may  be 
proper  to  cite  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  England  as  a 
principal  in  the  faithless  policy  pursued  during  the  last  three 
years.  The  ministers  of  the  Allied  powers  published  to  all 
Europe,  on  the  12th  of  May  1815,  a  declaration,  ^  that  the  Go- 

*  vernments  they  represented,  knew  too  well  the  principles  which 

*  should  guide  them  in  their  relations  with  an  independent  cour^ 

*  try,  to  attempt  (as  they  had  been  accused)  any  imposition  qf 

*  lanDs  upon  it^  to  meddle  with  its  internal  affairs,  to  assign  it  any 

*  Jurm  of  government^  or  to  give  it  rulers  in  compliance  with  the 

*  interests  or  passions  f^  its  neighbours.^  (p.  185.)  In  communi- 
cating this  formal  act,  our  minister,  Lord  Clancarty,  states  of- 
ficially, that,  in  the- war  now  begun,  the  Sovereigns  *  do  not 

propose  to  interfere  with  any  lawful  rights  of  the  French  peo- 
ple ;  that  they  have  no  intention  to  oppose  the  right  which  the 

*  nation  has  to  choose  the  form  of  government  it  thinks  suitable, 
f  nor  to  trespass  in  any  inaqner  on  its  independence  as  a  gr^at 
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«  and  free  people. '  In  a  despatch  of  the  25th  April  1815,  from 
the  Foreign  Office,  the  design  of  *  imposing  any  particular  form 
of  government  on  France,  \  is  distinctly  disavowed  }  and  the 
Austrian  minister,  on  the  4th  of  May^  echoed  this  sentiment,  dis- 
avowing at  once  the  project  and  the  right  of  continuing  the  war, 
«  to  impose  on  France  any  government  whatsoever.  *— «  Before 
and  After, '  has  often  been  made  the  subject  of  contrast  by  poete 
and  by  painters;  but  never,  we  believe,  was  the  charge  more  mark- 
ed than  in  the  memorable  crisis  to  which  we  now  refer.  Those 
who  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  had  <  known  too  well '  their 
own  duties  and  the  rights  of  *  independent  countries,  to  attempt 

•  any  imposition  of  laws  upon  France,'— who  treated  as  a  calumny 
the  '  accusation  of  a  design  to  meddle  with  its  internal  affairs,  or 

•  assign  it  any  form  of  government,  '—who  indignantly  dis- 
claim^ all  *  intention  to  oppose  its  right  of  dioosmg  a  form  of 

•  eovernment.  '-who  regarded  as  -  a  trespass, '  every  act  trench- 
ing *  on  its  independence  '—were  iio  sooner  relieved  from  their 
mutual  jealousies  and  common  dread  of  the  enemy,  thap  they 
first  placed  Louis  forcibly  upon  the  throne,  and  then  set  their 
hands  to  the  following  compact,-*  The  Allied  sovereigns  have, 

<  nevertheless,  in   consideration  of  the  high  interest  which  m- 

<  duces  them  to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  legitimate  so- 
«  vereign,  promisecj  to  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  to  si/^yor/ 

•  him  with  their  arms  against  aH  revolutionary  convulsion,  t^nd- 
«  ine  to  overturn  by  force  the  state  of  things  actually  establish- 
«  edT  and  which  would  thus  threaten  anew  the  tranquillity  of 

<  Bufnot  forgetting,  that,  under  the  variety  of  sTtapes  in  whicji 

<  the  revolutionary  spirit  may  still  show  itself  in  France,  there 

•  might  be  doubts  as  to  what  cases  might  require  the  interfere 
«  erwe  of  a  foreign  force ;  and  being  well  aware  of  the  diffi- 

<  cultv  of  giving  precise  instructions  applicable  to  each  particu- 

•  cular  case,  the  Allied  sovereigns  have  thought  it  most  advis- 
«  able  to  confide  in  the  known  prudence  and  discretion  of  the 
«  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  determination  of  the  time  and  mode 
«  in  which  it  muld  be  proper  to  employ  the  troops  under  his  orders, 
«  in  a  full  confidence,  that  he  will  in  no  case  actfwithout  having 

<  previously  concerted  his  measures  with  his  Majesty  the  J^ng  qf 
«  France,  and  that  he  will  acquaint,  as  soon  as  possible,  the 

•  Allied  sovereigns  with  the  motives  which  have  engaged  him  to 
«  take  his  determinations.'  *  (p.  187,  188.) 

*  We  are  anxious  to  insert  here  the  words  of  Lord  Holland's  pro- 
test of  the  19th  February  1816,  as  they  speak  the  genuine  language 
•f  an  English  statesman-—*  Bepjius^  th*  treaties  and  en^agem^n^ 
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We  have  now  followed  the  auJ;bor  of  tbis  tri^ct  tl\rough  bis 
«pecalatk>nS|  and  have  mentioned^  as  we  proceeded,  a  few  offhe 
objections  to  which  his  reasoning'  is  freqiiehtly  open ;  but  we 
have  reserved  for  the  conclusion  of  this  article,  such  reflectiooa 
upon  its  general  scopej  and  such  remarks  upon  the  important 
subject  of  his  work,  as  have  suggested  themselves  during  its 
perusal. 

First  of  all,  we  are  disposed  to  admit,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
the  truth  of  the  representation  which  he  gives  of  the  vast  power 
of  Russia,  and  the  increase  which  it  has  during  late  years  re- 
ceived beyond  the  natural  development  of  national  resources,  by 
the  extraordinary  accidents  that  have  roused  the  energies  of  the 
empire,  and  advanced,  even  by  means  of  prodigious  disasters, 
more  rapidly  than  the  ordinary  course  of  things  could  have  done. 
The  exasperation  of  the  country  by  the  invasion  of  1812,  and 
the  subsequent  destruction  of  the  invading  army,  with  the  events 
which  followed  in  a  succession  equally  rapid  and  brilliant,  we 
are  willing  to  admit,  accelerated,  by  many  years,  the  improve- 
ment of  tne  Russian  army,  and  the  improvement  of  the  military 
system  generally  ;  beside  acquiring  for  the  Russian  government 
a  premature  degree  of  weight  and  reputation  in  European  poli- 
ticks. We  must  also  allow,  that  Russia  has  been  permitted  to 
^ain  such  an  ascendancy,  and  that  her  resources  have  been  aug- 
mented to  such  a  degree,  as  may  give  her  the  means  of  creating 
great  alarm  and  mischief  before  she  can  be  foiled  in  any  attempt 
to  carry  still  further  her  projects  of  aggrandizement.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  be}ieve  that  she  could 
succeed  in  the  plan  of  pniversal  empire,  or  acquire  the  same 
formidable  power  which  France  of  late  years  possessed. 

It  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  such  desi^^ns  could  exist  on  the 
part  of  Russia,  without  producing  a  combination  to  resist  their 
execution.     We  believe  that  our  author  has  greatly  mistaken  the 

frobable  effects  of  an  external  alarm  upon  the  French  nation. « 
Jnpopular  as  the  present  dynasty  is,  the  feeling  of  national 
honour  is  perhaps  more  powerful  among  the  people  than  ever. 


*  contain  a  direct  guarantee  of  the  present  government  of  France  a- 

*  gainst  the  people  of  that  country ;  and,  in  my  judgment,  imply  a 

*  general  and  perpetual  guarantee  of  all  European  governments  against 

*  the  governed.     I  hold  such  a  design  to  be  unlawful,  I  believe  it  to 

*  be  impracticable  ;  and  recollecting  the  principles  on  which  the  Re- 

*  volution  in  1688,  and  the  succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  were 

*  founded,  I  cannot  give  the  sanction  of  my  vote  to  a  system,  which, 

*  if  it  had  prevailed  in  those  times,  might  have  deprived  this  kingdom 
'  of  all  the  benefits  that  have  resulted  from  a  national  govemment  mi 
f  a  free  copstitution.  *  (p.  190.) 
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by^use  ihey  aile  irritated  by  the  recollection  of  their  deln^ 
and  humiliations,  and  pant  for  an  opportunity  of  fling^ 
them  into  the  shade,  by  the  lustre  or  fresh  achievementu 
They  still  reckon  war  and  victory  as  synonymous;  and,  be^ 
vond  all  question ,  the  most  popular  act  of  their  rulers  vM 
be  to  make  war,  as  soon  as  il  can  be  done  with  ^fety.  It 
argues,  in  our  apprehension,  an  imperfect  estimate  of'tb* 
character,  to  assert,  that  the  armies  raised  by  the  Frendi  f^ 
vernment  will  be  more  dangerous  to  its  own  stability  than  ti 
its  enemies.  As  long  as  no  very  outrageous  act  it  doin^f 
long  as  the  great  landmarks  of  the  revolution  are  left  unto 
ed,  and  the  sure  though  slow  progress  towards  a  truly  popol 
constitution  is  permitted  gradually  to  consolidate  the  nibric ._ 
the  government  upon  the  basis  of  publick  liberty,  the  general)^ 
prevailing  dislike  of  confusion  and  change  will  maintain  a  dynas- 
ty, odious  perhaps  at  the  first,  and  even  now  rather  tolerated  than 
lov^d ;  until  it  gains  favour  by  its  association  with  puUick  pro- 
sperity. But,  at  any  moment  of  its  reign,  we  are  convinced  its 
Ewer  will  be  augmented  and  consolidated,  and  hot  shaken  by 
ngers  from  wiuiout  i  and  that  the  force  frofti  which  it  has  the 
least  to  dread,  is  the  army  levied  under  its  authority  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country. 

Surely,  notwithstanding  all  her  losses,  and  they  are,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  year  or  two,  rather  in  name  than  in  substance, 
France  is  still  by  far  the  most  powerful  nation  on  the  Continent. 
Her  thirty  millions  ♦  concentrated ;  her  vast  nattiral  resources 
of  soil  and  climate ;  and  her  position  both  for  sea  and  land  o- 
perationsy  are  more  formidable  to  the  neighbours  i^iost  whom 
she  may  bring  her  force  to  bear,  than  the  forty- four  millions 
of  Russia  scattered  over  half  the  globe,  and  only  capable  6i 
overwhelming  a  weaker  state,  if  all  the  rest  Of  Europe  stand  by 
inactive.  In  a  national  and  a  popular  war,  France  would  be  as 
impregnable  now,  as  she  was  five-and-twenly  years  ago.  White 
every  thiing  like  liberty  was  extinguished,  and  all  public  spirit 
seemed  to  bave  perished  with  it,  the  Allied  armies  marched  in- 
deed to  Paris,  after  defeating  the  only  troops  opposed  to  them. 
But  we  believe  no  man  doubts,  that  if  the  French  people  had  ta- 
ken part  widi  Buonaparte,  either  in  IdH  or  1815,  the  result  of 
both  campaigns  would  have  been  different.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  recoUection  of  those  disasters,  and  the  ardent  desire  to 
revenge  them,  may  even  supply  the  place  of  a  mote  free  con- 
stitution, and,  in  a  very  short  time,  enable  France  to  present  as 
formidaUe  a  front  as  ever  to  the  neighbouring  powers.  One  of 
the  greatest  errors  committed  by  the  Ck>ngres8,  was  the  leaving 

*  They  are  allowed  to  be  above  29  by  ^e  latest  returns. 
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ber  in  possession  of  Abtce  and  Lorraine.  Ifore,  as  in  all  thdr 
oilier  arrangements  with  respect  to  faer^  too  UtUe  was  done  to 
rednce  her  means  of  annoyance,  when  so  mncp  had  been  done 
to  fill  her  with  all  the  desire  of  revenge,  and  indeed  to  leave  in 
her  side  thorns  which  lidght  rankle  and  irritate  without  weak«- 
eoiog. 

lie  only  secore  foundation  of  an  alliaooe  is  sonie  one  power- 
ful state  which  can  make  head,  even  if  left  abne,  against  the 
common  &aemy.  If  France  were  nearer  Russia,  unquestion- 
My  the  peace  of  Europe  would  be  more  secure ;  but  a  cordial 
cooperation  with  Austria  would  raiider  the  success  of  any  at- 
tack from  the  North  scarcely  practicable.  The  principal  dan- 
ger would  unquestionably  arise  from  the  advantages  which  Rus* 
sia  might  find  in  the  discontents  of  the  states  lately  delivered 
over  to  new  masters,  especially  the  Austrian  dominions  on  the 
tide  of  Italy ;  and  this  is  not  so  much  a  risk  of  ultimate  con- 
quest, as  of  difficult  and  protracted  warfare.  The  present  set- 
tlement of  continental  affiiirs  is  exposed  to  similar  danger  from 
the  aggressions  of  France,  after  her  strength  shall  have  been  re- 
cruited.  In  concert  with  Russia,  she  may  shake  the  authority 
of  Austria  among  her  Italian  subjects,  by  taking  their  part ;  or, 
oooperating  with  Austria,  she  may  appeal  to  the  states  unwillingly 
ino(»rporated  with  Prussia.  In  both  these  cases,  however,  as  well 
■s  in  the  former,  we  see  little  chance  of  any  great  strides  being 
made  towards  a  power  similar  to  that  which  Buonaparte  lost  by 
Ae  advance  upon  Moscow.  But  the  repose  of  the  world  may 
be  put  in  jeopardy  by  attempts  falling  far  short  of  success;  and 
the  mischief  of  the  present  arrangement  is,  that  it  furnishes  both 
the  motive  and  the  means  of  such  disturbance. 

This  leads  us  to  what,  we  apprehend,  is  the  great  error  which 
bas  been  committed  by  the  pacificators  of  Europe.  They  have. 
In  every  quarter,  left  the  materials  of  change,  and  mutual  an- 
lioyance;  because  they  have  left  the  people  discontented,  and. 
because,  with  respect  to  the  people,  they  have  almost  every- 
where put  themselves  unequivocally  in  the  wrong.  By  violat- 
bg  good  faith,  breaking  promises,  sacrificing  the  weak,  despis- 
ing all  idea  of  national  right,  and  of  public  principle,  as  un- 
worthy of  a  Statesman's  consideration,  they  have  destroyed  the 
confid^Qce  at  first  reposed  in  their  integrity  and  wisdom ;  they 
have  taught  mankind  that  courts  are  not  to  be  trusted  for  the 
redemption,  in  prosperity,  ^  of  pledges  given  under  the  pres- 
sure of  disaster ;  they  have  planted  everywhere,  not  adversa^ 
ties  of  this  or  that  dynasty,  but  natural  enemies  of  the  exist- 
ing arrangement  of  Europe.  It  may  be  vain,  and  it  certainly 
if  useless,  to  inquire  from  what  quarter  the  attempt  will  pro- 
ceed, to  encroach  upon  the  limits  prescribed  by  it  to  each  State» 
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One  thing,  however,  is  manifest,  that  danger  may  again  appear  in 
any  quarter,  without  the  generous  efforts  to  repel  it,  which  freed 
Gernaany  from  the  French  yoke;  and  another  thing  is  equally  cer* 
tain,  that  where  so  many  nations  are  held  in  subjection  to  fo- 
reign masters,  the  first  of  the  powers  that  is  disposed  to  breald 
the  league,  which,  after  distributing  millions  of  people  like  cat- 
tle to  their  masters,  now  pretends  to  stifle  the  voice  of  nature  by 
force  of  arms,  will  find  allies  everywhere  to  aid  him.  The  sta- 
bility of  the  system  (as  they  call  their  patchwork)  is  thus  at 
every  moment  endangered  j  and  the  power  of  puttijug  down  a 
formidable  enemy  of  national  independence  is  circamscribed. 

That  England  should  have  borne  so  conspicubos  a  part  in 
these  transactions,  is  seriously  to  be  lamented.  She  has  lost 
that  high  character  for  liberal  policy  and  strict  principle  which 
once  not  merely  ennobled  her  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations,  but 
strengthened  her  hands  in  regulating  their  affairs.  The  best 
service  that  a  lover  of  his  country  can  now  render  to  her,  is  to 
show,  by  his  protestations,  that  the  crimes  of  the  Cabinet  were 
liot  shared  by  the  Nation. 

But  have  the  late  wars  not  produced  consequences  almost  as 
fatal  to  our  influence  abroad,  as  the  treaties  which  closed  them  ?^ 
It  is  alarming  to  reflect  upon  the  necessary  inactivity  to  which 
we  must  now  be  doomed,  should  the  peace  of  the  Continent  be 
broken.     An  invasion,  indeed,  or  any  other  imminent  danger 
to  >  our  own  security,  would  be  strenuously  and  successfully  re- 
pelled.    But  where  is  the  man  who  can  expect  the  people  of 
England  to  engage  again  in  wars,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  re- 
moter mischiefs  ?     The  sinking  fund  barely  covers  the  yearly 
deficit  of  our  peace  establishment.     Admitting  that  the  Income 
Tax  could  be  raised  to  meet  a  war  expenditure,  thirty  or  forty 
millions  more  must  be  annually  borrowed ;  and  the  history  of 
the  last  eight  years  demonstrates,  that  no  new  taxes  can  be  raised 
to  pay  the  interest.'    The  incalculable  distresses  from  which  the 
Country  has  hardly  recovered,  after  three  years  of  peace,  must 
be  renewed  in  far  worse  circumstances ;  and  an  immense  addi- 
tion made  to  the  load  of  debt  which  is  already  hardly  to  be  en- 
dured.    As  often  as  the  necessity  is  mentioned  of  watching  over 
the  balance  of  Europe  (one  of  the  first  duties  of  an,  English 
statesman  in  good  times),  the  fi'ightful  picture  of  1812  and  ISiG 
will  rise  in  the  people's  recollection  j  and  the  danger  of  perisfa- 
if)g,  by  present  famine,  is  likely  to  make  the  risk  of  eventually 
flailing  by  the  sword  be  disregarded.     A  less  lavish  use  of  the 
splendid  resources  which  England  once  possessed,  would  have 
preserved  her  power  entire,  without  any  injury  to  her  honour; 
and  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect,  that  they  who  have  squandered 
arway  her  resources,  have  also  been  the  first  to  sully  her  fame* 
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Art.  IX.  Voyage  en  Savoief  en  Piemont^  a  Nice  et  it  Gines* 
Par  A.  L.  MiLLiN,  Chevalier  de  TOrdre  Royal  de  la  Legion 
d'Honneur,  &c.  &c.     2  vol.  8vo.     Paris,  i816. 

XXTe  are  ashamed  to  confess,  that  we  have  allowed  the  many 
^^  valuable  productions  ofM.  Millin  which  have  appeared 
since  we  started  in  our  careet,  to  pass  unnqticed.  He  deserves 
to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  worthy  old 
school  of  French  archaiologists— of  those  men  who  have  co^tri* 
buted  more  towards  the  knowledge  of  antiquity  than  all  Europ* 
besides.  It  is  singular,  indeed,  that  cur  lively  neighbours  should 
have  produced  a  host  of  the  most  sturdy  and  indefatigable  writ* 
6rs.  We  see  even  the  sprightly  Caylus  plodding  like  the  seclud- 
ed inmate  of  the  cloister  ;  and  the  wig  a-la-mode  has  often  co- 
vered a  head  which  would  not  have  disgraced  the  cowl  of  St  Ben« 
net.  All  the  works  of  M.  Millin  are  distinguished  by  the  unvs« 
ried  diligence  of  the  author.  In  his  literary  labours,  we  find  a 
condensation  of  matter  which  spares  the  inquirer  many  a  weary 
search  through  many  a  shelf  of  quartos  and  folios.  He  endea- 
vours to  be  useful ;  and  he  seldom  fails  to  attain  bis  end* 

"We  were  glad  to  see  the  announcement  of  the  present  work. 
Although  we  have  been  almost  surfeited  with  Italian  travels  of 
every  kind  and  quality  ;  yet  a  new  description  of  Italy  is  by  no 
means  superfluous.  The  remains  of  the  middle  ages  in  Italy 
have  been  miserably  neglected.  It  was  almost  in  vain  that 
Mafiei  urged  the  necessity  of  extending  to  the  memorials  of 
Christianity  some  portion  of  the  favour  with  which  the  vestiges 
of  Paganism  have  been  overwhelmed.  Until  of  late,  the  Ita- 
lians continued  to  hold  the  sculpture  and  architecture  of  the  pe- 
riod which  elapsed  between  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  and  the  so 
called  revival  of  the  arts,  in  sovereign  contempt;  and  our  tourists 
have  seldom  the  courage  to  admire  any  object,  except  that  to 
which  the  Cicerone  points  his  finger,  or  to  allow  their  descrip- 
tions to  take  a  wider  range  than  the  useful  chapters  of  the  Guida 
de*  Forestieri.  From  the  present  writer  we  expected  a  bolder 
proceeding — Gothic  antiquity  being  as  familiar  to  M.  Millin  as 
classical  antiquity  was  reputed  :  Nor  have  our  expectations  been 
disappointed,  to  find  many  of  the  deficiencies  of  former  travel- 
lers supplied  by  his  diligence  and  discernment.  Even  where  they 
have  been  most  communicative,  we  now  require  fresh  information. 
Italy  has  been  so  often  won  and  lost  in  the  course  of  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  and  so  many  visitations  and  calamities  have  fall- 
en upon  this  garden  of  the  world,  that  the  greatest  portion  of  our 
standard  works  of  reference  has  been  rendered  useless.  Even 
ibe  excellent  tours  of  ]?orsyth  and  Eustace,  perhaps  the  most 
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intelligent  traveUers  who  ever  visited  these  countries,  are  al- 
ready out  oT  date,  and  unsatisfactory.  Until  the  revolationary 
wars,  it  seemed  as  if  time  stood  still  within  the  mountain  bar- 
rier of  Italy,  Very  few  political  changes  had  taken  place*  by 
which  her  institutions  were  deprived  of  their  character  of  an- 
tique permanence.  The  independence  of  the  Italian  states 
was  guaranteed  by  the  jealousies  of  their  neighbours  ;-^h€9)ce 
no  adventurous  spirit  yet  dared  to  snatch  the  ducal  bonnet  or 
the  triple  crown  from  the  brows  of  the  feeble  wearers.     Few 

S>vemment8  had  been  more  wise  in  their  own  conceit  than 
ose  of  Italy;'  and  they  continued  glorying  in  their  fanci- 
ed wisdom,  until  they  felt  that  all  their  wiles  and  politics-— 
their  *  ragione  di  stato,  *  became  musty,  ^he  sages  of  Terra- 
firma,  and  the  sages  of  the  Sea,  had  as  little  in  common  with 
the  ministry  of  Louis,  or  the  cabinet  of  George,  as  with  the 
Conscript  fathers.  The  bark  of  S^  Peter  yet  floated  on  the 
waters  ;  but  the  steersman  sat  ^t  the  helm,  as  of  old,  with  his 
i^trolabe  in  his  hand,  and  guided  his  vessel  in  her  track  ac- 
cording to  the  calculations  of  the  Almagest  He  could  not  be 
brought  to  acknowledge  the  fallibility  of  the  pilots  who  preced- 
ed him,  by  unlearning  their  theory  of  the  stars,  or  acknow- 
ledging the  imperfection  of  their  instrumentsi-^until  the  tempest 
wrecks!  him. 

After  having  seen  Italy  subjected  to  one  mighty  will,  we  are 
now  anxious  to  know  the  measure  of  good  and  evil  which  has 
resulted  to  her  from  the  swav  of  her  late  conquerors,  the  par- 
tial recal  of  some  of  her  old  rulers,  and  the  kindly  transfer 
which  has  been  made  of  many  of  her  fair  provinces  to  a  new- 
race  of  taskmasters.  Strong  arms,  and  wise  counsels,  were 
those  which  replaced  Apollo  and  the  Pope  within  the  walls  of 
the  Vatican,  and  which  recalled  Venus  and  the  Grand  Duke  to 
the  banks  of  the  Arno:  And  we  hope  that  Rome  and  Florence 
rejoice  in  the  restoration  of  their  treasures.  The  Wivern  of  Mi- 
lan, the  Lion  of  St  Mark,  the  Reu  Cross  of  Genoa,  were  brought 
together  in  the  brilliant  quarterings  of  the  armorial  ensign  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  Perhaps  it  i»as  to  be  lamented  that  they  had 
been  assembled  under  the  Iron  Crown  ;  but  now  the  banner  has 
been  rent,  the  shield  has  been  broken  asunder,  and  the  tatters 
and  fragments,  emblazoned  and  glittering  with  the  devices  of 
former  mdependence  and  dominion,  have  been  bestowed  by 
strangers  upon  strangers,  and  withheld  from  all  the  owners  who 
once  had  borne  them. 

<  L'ltalie  a  ete  plysieurs  fois  decrite ;  ainsi  ce  n'^toit  pas  respoir 
de  faire  quelque  heureux  decouverte,  qui  m'inspiroit  le  d^sir  de  voir 
ce  pays  si  vante.  Je  voulois  examiner  moi-ineme  les  grands  monu<« 
mens  dont  il  s*enorgueillit,  et  que  les  meiUeurs  desseins  et  le$  gra-* 
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Tures  les  plus  fidMes  ne  peuvent  qu'imparfaitemen  •  presenter. 
D'ailleurs  quoiqu*on  a  public  tant  de  descriptions  de  Tltalie,  il  n'exr 
iste  aucun  ouvrage  qui  en  donne  une  id^e  conforme  a  celle  qu'on  doit 
s'en  faire  aujourdlrai,'  Misson  est  trop  credule  et  trop  abr6g6.  Dm- 
patt^  est  trop  exalte.  Richard,  Lalande,  Wolkman,  Bernoulli,  et  ceux 
qui  luileur  ont  succed§,  ont  enrichi  leurs  ouvrages  de  details  importaps, 
et  seroient  de  meilleurs  guides,  mais  leurs  Merits  manquent  d'ordre ; 
ils  ont  tout  recueilli  sans  gout  et  sanB  choix,  et  la  marche  des  6v6- 
nemens  a  tellement  vieilli  ces  ouvrages,  qu'il  y  reste  peu  d'obsenra- 
tions  dont  on  puisse  profiter.  Des  souverainet6s  ont  6t6  d6truites ; 
les  k>is  et  Tadministration  ont  ^t6  cbang^es ';  et,  quoique  les  demiets 
evenemens  iient  r6tabli  plusieurs  6tats,  et  renouvell6  plusieurs  insti- 
tutions; ces  revolutions  ont  amen6  de  grandes  variations  dans  lea 
moeurs  et  les  usages. 

*  J'ai  done  cru  qu'il  6toit  encore  possible  de  donner  une  nouvelle 
descripdon  de  Tltalie,  et  de  lui  imprimer  quelque  int6r^t,  en  visi- 
tant cette  riche  contr^e,  et  en  profitant  de  tous  les  ouvrages  dont  elle 
a  ^t6  le  sujet.  * 

The  main  line  of  communication  from  France  to  Chambery^* 
commences  with  the  noble  road  which  was  made  across  the  moun- 
tains during  the  reign  of  Charles  Emanuel  the  IL,  and  finished 
in  1670.  In  the  passage  called  the  Passage  de  la  Crotte,  the 
undertaking  was  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  The  road 
is  hewn  through  rocks  of  a  tremendous  height  for  more  than  a 
thousand  toises. 

From  hence  M.  Millin  passes  into  an  Alpine  scene.  He 
crosses  *  the  sterile  valley  of  Cous ;  in  which  is  situated  the 
waterfall,  the  *  Cascade  de  Cous,  *  described  by  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  as  ^  the  finest  he  had  seen. '  M.  Millin  will  only  make 
a  partial  admission  of  its  beauty.  *  Je  le  crois, '  is  his  answer  ; 
^  mais  ce  n'est  pas  la  plus  belle  qu'on  puisse  voir.  *  The  cor- 
rectness of  the  perceptions  of  Jean  Jacques  for  the  picturesquet 
cannot  well  be  disputed ;  and  it  must  be  recollected  that  M« 
Millin  saw  the  fail  at  an  unfavourable  season ;  besides  which, 
some  of  the  rocks  over  which  tlie  water  flowed,  have  been  dis-» 
placed,  and  the  cascade  has  lost  the  bold  rushing  curve  which 
constituted  its  principal  beauty, 

The  capital  of  Savoy  cannot  boast  of  remote  antiquity.  In 
the  12th  century,  Chambery  was  an  open  viti,  protecteq  by  a 
moated  baronial  castle.  The  c^hedral  is  a  ^  Gothic  building, ' 
in  which  M.  Millin  observed  little  that  was  worthy  of  notice,  ex- 
cept some  *  ancient  fresco  paintings  *  of  the  14ih  century.  Its 
wails  were  formerly  adorned  by  the  bearings  and  devices  of  the 
knightg  who  tilted  at  the  great  tournament  of  Chambery  in  the 
year  Ifi^S.     Amongst  them  was  the  shield  of  Amadeus  the  6th,'-^ 
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xirhom  we  had  rather  call  Amadis,  like  some  of  our  old  English 
writers;  it  is  a  name  of  more  knightl}^  sound.  Amadis  obtained 
the  appellation  of '  the  Green  Earl; '  for  this  good  knight  alwaysl 
appeared  in  the  livery  of  the  spring;  his  armour  was  green  $  the 
surcoats  of  his  sqtrires  were  green  ;  and  the  trappings  of  hi* 
steed  were  green.  The  shields,  and  bearings,  and  devices,  how- 
ever, are  now  completely  obliterated.  The  duty  of  officiating 
at  the  cathedra)  happened,  unfortunately  for  the  admirers  of 
chivalry,  to  devolve  upon  the  White  Friars;  and  as  the  disciples 
of  the  prophet  Elisha  entertain  great  aversion  to  all  worldly  pomp 
and  vanity,  they  covered  over  the  bright  emblems  of  love  and 
war  with  a  thick  coat  of  whitewash. 

The  tournaments  used  to  be  held  in  the  Verney,  a  kind  of 
park  thickly  planted  with  trees,  and  which  is  now  the  favourite 
promenade  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chambery.  The  ancient 
Verney  has  been  improved  in  the  modern  French  fashion  ; 
and  these  improvements  have  not  increased  its  pleasantness.  A 
*  Champ  de  Mars  ^  has  been  annexed  to  it,  in  which  the  sol- 
diers who  were  lodged  in  the  *  immense  Caserne  *  erected  by  the 
French  Government,  were  occasionally  drawn  out  and  reviewed* 
These  military  works  have  occasioned  a  loss  which  excites  the 
l-egret  of  our  traveller.  The  old  •  Jardin  de  TArquebuse  *  has 
been  destroyed,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  Parade,  and  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  and  the  barracks.  Here  they  used  to  shoot 
the  popinjay ;  and,  according  to  the  custom  which  prevailed  in 
manv  other  countries  where  tnis  pastime  was  practised,  the  sue*- 
cessful  marksman  obtained  the  title  of  the  king  of  the  game* 
The  match  was  succeeded  by  processions  and  balb ;  and  when 
his  majesty  of  the  popinjay  had  attained  his  honours,  he  waa 
bound  to  share  them  with  a  qt^en^  and,  by  a  singular  regula- 
tion, this  queen  was  to  be  chosen  from  the  class  of  inhabitants 
to  which  he,  the  king,  did  riot  belong ;  that  is  to  say,  if  he 
was  a  noble,  the  lady  was  to  be  a  citizen's  daughter,  or  the 
victorious  citizen  was  to  be  mated  with  a  lady  of  patrician  rank* 
Six  young  candidates  for  the  queenship,  either  noble  or  igno* 
bie,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  king,  were  chosen  from  a- 
mongst  the  fairest  ones  of  the  town,  by  the  grave  Burgher- 
council,  the  *  prudhommes  '  of  Chambery ;  and  the  king  se- 
lected his  companion  from  this  little  band  of  *  maidens  bright 
of  blee, '  who  were  collectively  called  the  •  Rose.  * 

The  dance  was  led  o£P  by  the  King  and  Queen :  and  the  rest 
of  the  dancers  were  matched,  or  rather  mismatched,  by  the  same 
joyous  rule  which  had  brought  the  sovereigns  of  the  feast  toge^ 
iher.  Each  roturier  had  a  partner  of  high  degree,  and  each 
Bobleman  danced  with  the  wife  or  daughter  of  a  burgess^    The 
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Princes  of  Savoy  sometimes  joined  in  the  spolrt.  It  once  hap- 
pened that  Victor  Amadeus  hit  the  popinjay,  upon  which  h^ 
was  duly  declared  the  king  of  the  Arquebusiers.  When  it  was 
time  for  him  to  chuse  his  queen,  all  Cnambery  was  in  an  uproar^ 
Such  a  thing  had  never  happened  before ;  it  was  quite  a  new 
case;  a  case  to  which  the  existing  laws  did  not  appear  to  be  ap- 
plicable. The  judges  were  puzzled  sorely;  they  could  not  decide 
whether  the  qiuen  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  nobility,  or  from 
the  burgesses;  for  it  was  evident  that  the  victor  belono:ed  to  nei* 
ther  class.  The  Prince  evaded  giving  a  final  determination  up- 
on this  difficult  point;,  and  put  an  pnd  to  the  dispute,  by  taking 
the  hand  of  a  girl,  a  lawyer's  daughter,  who  was  not  and  could 
not  be  included  in  either  of  the  rival  Ro^es  which  had  been  nam- 
ed by  the  contending  j>arties.  Our  graver  readers  must  pardon 
us  for  these  little  details. 

The  Abbey  of  Haute  Combe  was  founded  by  Amadous  the 
Vtli,  in  1225;  and  afterwards  became  the  burial-place  of  a  long 
line  of  Princes.  According  to  the  usual  fate  of  pious  found^itions 
«ituated  in  the  countries  which  have  been  annexed  to  France,  the 
Abbey  has  been  spoiled  and  desecrated.  It  is  converted  into  a 
porcelain  manufactory,  and  as  M.  M'llin  expresses  himselfj  *  des 

•  fours  a  faience,  symbole  de  lafragilite  hummne^  ont  remplac^  ces 
'  illustres  tombes. '  In  this  church  are  deposited  the  remains 
of  an  English  prelate,  the  tyrannical  Boniface,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  whose  sacrilegious  oaths  and  pugilistic  prowess  are 
dolefully  bewailed  by  Matthew  P^iVis.  This  monument  escaped 
the  first  general  devastation  ;  but  it  has  since  been  annihilated. 

Former  travellers  described  Aquabella  as  a  poor  town ;  but  to  M.' 
Millin  it  appeared  prosperous  and  full  of  life.  The  total  cessation 
of  all  maritime  commerce  had  given  a  temporary  activity  to  all  the 
towns  on  the  road  o^  Mount  Cenis.  Aquabella,  so  called  from, 
the  limpid  streams  by  which  it  is  watered,  ought  to  be  a  placei 
of  note  in  English  history,  as  it  is  the  birth-place  of  Peter  de 
Egehlanke^  Bishop  of  Hereford,  a  prelate  who  acted  a  conspi- 
cuous part  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Hid,  and  whose  memory 

*  exhales  a  loathsome  and  brimstone  stink ;  '  as  we  are  told  in 
the  bitter  pages  of  the  venerable  monk  of  St  Alban's,  who  never 
spares  pope,  prince  or  prelate. 

This  Bishop,  of  hateful  memory,  is  buried  in  the  collegiate. 
church  of  Aquabella,  which  he  *  f<»unded,  built  and  endowed. ' 
The  same  church  also  contained  the  sepulchVal  monument  of 
Peter  of  Savoy ^  Earl  of  Richmond <  the  uncle  of  onr  Queeii 
Eleanor,  who  was  as  little  liked  in  England  as  the  bishop,  his 
namesake  and  relation. 

The  church  has  been  ruined  in  the  late  wars — (he  walls  alone 
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are  standing.  The  site  of  Peter  of  AouabeOa's  tomb,  bowever,  is 
still  pointed  out; — but  the  monument  nas  disappeared.  In  the  o- 
pinion  of  Mr  Kerrich,  a  most  competent  judge,  *  it  was  a  work  of 
'  considerable  intrinsic  merit)  and  not  without  great  beauty,  al- 

*  though  in  rather  a  hard  dry  style,  such  as,  if  the  figure  were 
'  antique,   would  be  dignified  with  the  title  of  severe: — ^the 

*  whole  is  executed  with  the  utmost  delicacy. '  *  The  monu- 
ment was  further  remarkable,  by  preserving  the  name  of  the 
artist ;  this  occurs  rarely — and  *  Master  Henry  of  Colonia '  is 
idmost  the  only  ultramontane  sculptor  of  the  middle  ages  whose 
.existence  is  thus  recorded. 

When  Mr  Kerrich  saw  the  tomb  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond^ 
it  was  greatly  mutilated — both  the  legs  were  broken,  and  one  of 
^hem  was  lost.  The  people  of  the  place  seemed  to  know  very 
wefi  who  he  was ;  but  they  called  him  an  Englishman,  and  in- 
sisted that  he  was  related  to  the  Bishop  who  was  buried  under 
the  other  tomb.  From  the  silence  of  M.  MilKn,  we  must  infer, 
that  the  tomb  of  the  Earl  has  shared  the  fate  of  the  tomb  of 
the  Bishop.  It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that  the  elegant  pencil 
of  Mr  Kerrich  has  rescued  these  fine  specimens  of  art  from  ob- 
livion. This  gentleman  tantalizes  us ;  he  just  opens  his  port- 
folio, and  allows  us  to  peep  at  the  treasures  which  it  contains, 
itnd  then  he  closes  it  in  our  faces.  It  were  greatly  to  be  wished 
that  be  would  attempt  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the  arts  in 
|>*rance  and  Italy.  Such  a  work  would  be  most  acceptable ; 
nor  is  the  necessity  of  it  superseded  by  the  appearance  of  Azin- 
court's  history. — Azincourt's  subjects  are  selected  without  judg- 
ment; and  the  plates  of  his  expensive  book  are  executed  without 
iaste  or  fiseling. 

'  Whilst  M.  Millin  was  travelling  through  Maurienne,  he  met 
with  several  troops  of  little  mountaineers,  all  of  whom  were  un- 
der ten  years  of  age. — •  We  are  going  to  France,  my  good  Sir, ' 
was  the  answer  which  he  received  to  his  inquiries.  Savoy  had 
been  long  united  to  France ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  union,  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  convince  the  Savoyards  that  they  were 
]Prenchmen.  They  migrate  like  swallows.  The  young  Savoy- 
ards sally  forth  every  autumn,  in  great  flights,  from  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  Savoy.  In  the  winter  season,  they  disperse 
tb^nselves  throughout  the  towns  of  France,  where  they  earn  a 
•canty  pittance  bv  their  industry ;  they  clean  shoes,  and  take 
upon  themselves  tne  indefinable  office  of  Commissionaires  s  and^ 
above  all,  they  employ  themselves  iif  the  standard  vocation 
#f  the  country — ^in  sweeping  chimneys*    Grave  authors  main* 
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taioy  that  their  fellow  inhsbiUnts  of  the  mountains,  the  beanf| 
first  taught  them  the  art  of  climbing.  When  spring  comes  in 
again,  they  undergo  as  sudden  a  change  as  the  May-day  meta-^ 
inorphosis  of  our  heroes  of  the  brush  and  shovel.  They  quit 
France,  and  return  to  their  native  huts ;  and  cheerfully  pay  over 
to  their  poor  parents  the  whole  amount  of  their  winter  gains* 
During  the  summer  they  tend  the  cows,  and  work  in  the  fields, 
until  the  autumn,  when  they  again  quit  their  rural  occupationSf 
for  the  polluting  drudgery  of  Paris. 

The  word  Swooyard  has  become  quite  a  technical  term  in  the 
French  language ;  it  is  universally  employed  by  the  French  to 
denote  a  chimney-sweeper,  let  him  come  h*om  what  part  of  the 
world  he  may.  The  natives  of  Savoy,  therefore,  feel  that  it 
degrades  them,  and  they  prefer  taking  the  name  of  SctooisienSm 
M.  Millin  takes  many  exceptions  to  this  innovation,  which  he 
maintains  to  be  contrary  to  grammar  and  etymology.    ^  They 

*  should  call  themselves  Sc£audiens, '  says  he ;  ^  or  else  the^ 
'  should  call  themselves  Savaudiens. '  And  he  will  not  admit 
that  they  are  justifiable  of  breaking  Priscian's  head,  even  for  th^ 
purpose  of  ridding  themselves  of  an  appellation  to  which  the 
tmconquerable  tpeas  of  habit  and  custom  nave  annexed  so  many 
humiliating  associations. 

The  fertile  plains  of  Piedmont  are  discernible  firom  the  point 
of  Mount  Cenis  called  the  Molaret ;  and  M.  Millin  thinks  that  it 
was  from  this  station  that  Hannibal  showed  Italy  to  his  soldiers. 
From  the  Molaret  to  Susa,  the  mountain  presents  only  an  easy 
descent ;  and  the  swarms  of  tattered  Jl:>eggars  '  who  now  sur* 
^  round  the  traveller,  sufiiciently  announce  that  he  has  entered 
^  Italy. '  The  enthusiasm  with  which  he  had  begun  his  jour* 
ney  now  revived*  His  own  words  only  can  do  justice  to  his 
ardour* 

*  La  nuit  approchoit  quand  j'arrivai  k  Suze,  Apres  avoir  franchi 
le  Mont  Cenis,  je  croyois  que  tout  alloit  dej^  me  paroitre  nouveau. 

*  Je  1^  tiens  cette  terre  sacr6e ;  la  voila  enfin,  m'^criai-je,  cette  Ita- 
lie ;  ce  sont  ses  villes,  ce  sent  ses  nations  que  je  vais  voir. 

^  Je  parcourus  presque  ^  tatons  les  rues  de  la  ville  et  ses  approch* 
ei,  attendant  avec  impatience,  le  lendemain  pour  visiter  Tare  qui  lui 
^onne  quelque  celebrity,  et  commencer  mes  pl^tservations. ' 

M.  Millin  began  his  *  course '  in  search  of  the  antiquities  of 
Snza,  in  company  with  a  *  respectable  canon, '  one  Monsieur 
Marietti,  who  was  <  well  acquainted  with  the  history  and  the 

•  monuments  of  his  country. '  Poor  Monsieur  Marietti  is  now 
numbered  with  the  departed.  *  La  mort  I'a  enlev^  depuis :  je 
'*  n'en  dois  pas  moins  temoigner  ma  reconnoissance  pour  le^ 
'  boi)ts  offices  qui  j'en  ai  re9us. ' 
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The  atrh  of  Suza,  to  which  he  Walked  aking  with  MiMisieuv 
Marietti,  was  erected  in  honour  of  Au<;u8ttts,  by  Marcus  Juliua 
Cottius,  a  deposed  king  of  the  Cottiati  Alps.  Marcus  Cottius  was 
conquered  by  the  Romans*  who  afterwards  restored  him  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  small  portion  of  authority  in  his  former  dorai- 
pions,  under  the  title  of  Prefect.  M.  Millin  gives  the  details  of 
the  inscriptions  and  sculptures  on  the  arch ;  me  latter  of  which 
J)ave  not  been  accurately  described  by  former  travellers.  In 
the  year  1805,  two  headless  statues  of  *  excellent  workmanship^ 
were  dug  up  near  the  arch.  These  torsos  offered  no  distinguish- 
able characters ;  but  it  was  nevertheless  ^  conjectured, '  in  Uie 
way  that  the  cognescenti  are  wont  to  conjecture,  that  the 
€>ne  was  intended  for  Augustus,  ai^d  the  other  for  the  Pre- 
fcctt     According  to  this  supposition,  M.  Millin  observes,  that 

*  it  would  at  least  have  been  proper  to  have  allowed  them  to 

*  continue  where  they  were  discovered,  as  being  local  monu- 
*'  ments ; '  but  they  *  hastened '  to  send  the  mutilated  trunks  to 
Paris,  where  the  head  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  placed  or 
the  shoulders  of  one  of  them,  and  the  head  of  the  Emperor  Ti- 
berius was  fitted  to  the  other. 

The  great  church  of  Suza  is  well  stocked  with  relicks.  They 
liave  as  much  of  tfie  body  of  St  Maur,  as  was  left  after  satisfying 
|he  veneration  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  solicited  a 
portion  of  it  in  the  year  1679.  They  have  also  the  body  of  St 
Stephen.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  another  body  of  St  Stephen  in 
the  church  of  St  Lawrence  at  Rome :  but  the  priests  of  Suza 
were  induced  to  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  priests  of  St  Lawrence, 
in  consequence  of  a  lucky  discovery  which  took  place  in  1520. 
On  the  1  St  day  of  December  in  that  year,  one  John  Boptist  Serra^- 
no,  a  mason  of  Lugano,  was  employed  to  pull  down  part  of  the  wall 
of  a  chapel  in  the  cathedral  dedicated  to  St  Stephen.  In  the  course 
of  his  operations,  this  happy  workman  found  an  ^enveloppe' 
of  paper  in  a  hole  in  the  wall,  which  immediately  crumbled  mto 
^ust,  with  the  exception  of  one  small  fragmetit  containing  the 
following  letters,  C.  SCTL  STEPHI  PTHOM.;  these  were 
easily  deciphered,  and  found  to  signify.  Corpus  Sancti  Stepha- 
^i  Prothomartiris*  It  was  now  necessary  to  account  foir  the  pre- 
sence of  the  body  at  Suza.  This  was  accomplished  by  an  inge- 
nious chain  of  conjectures.  The  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  migH 
Jiave  given  it  to  Charlemagne,  Charlemagne  might  have  offered 
it  to  the  Abbey  of  Novalaise,  from  thence  it  might  have  been 
translated  to  the  Church  of  St  Justus;  and  when  it  arrived 
there,  it  mighty  though  no  one  knew  why  or  wherefore,  have 
|>een  depositt d  in  the  hole  in  the  wall.  And  upon  these  grounds 
^t  ms  determinedi  that  this  must  be  the  main  relic,  and  that  tbt 
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<<^i]rcb  bf  St  Lawrence  could  only  boast  of  some  part^  Or  par- 
ticJes  of  St  Stephen. 

Part  of  the  houses  in  the  quarter  of  the  nobles  the  ^  contrada 
di  nobiii, '  were  destroyed  in  the  year  1728  by  a  flood.  The  pa- 
laces of  the  nobles,  which  are  now  in  the  other  parts  of  the  town, 
are  distinguished  from  the  dwellings  of  the  plebeians  by  a  small 
column  or  mullion  in  the  windows ;  besides  which,  they  have  a 
-4|rreat  door  and  a  little  door,  an  honour  to  which  no  vulgar  bouse 
can  aspire. 

•  .«•••'  Celles  des  nobles  sontdistingu^es  dans  Suze  de  cellesdes 
{>lebeiens,  par  une  petite  colonne  mince  qui  separe  la  croisee.  Aucune 
maison  bourgeoise  ne  devoit  avoir  cet  omement.  On  reconnoit  en- 
core a  leur  double  entree,  les  chetives  demeures  des  nobles  que  Ton 
commence  deja  a  nommer  palais ;  elles  ont  une  grande  porte  et  une 
petite. ' 

M.  Millin  complains,  and  doubtless  with  reason,  that  at  Suza 
no  food  can  be  found  eidier  for  the  body  or  for  the  mind, — no  ve- 
getables, no  bread,  no  fruit,  no  library,  no  cabinet,  and  no  hom- 
mea  cel^res ;  for  it  is  greatly  to  be  apprehended,  that  all  the 
learning  of  Suza  expired  along  with  her  late  bright  ornaments, 
the  Abbe  Sacchetti,  and  Mon$:.  Marietti,  the  Canon. 

*  Monsieur  rAbb6  Saccbetti  et  meme  le  chanoine  Marietti,  qui 
aont  morts  depuis  mon  premier  sejour  dans  cette  villei^  auront-ils  d^ 
auccesseurs  ?  * 

The  villagers  are  uncouth  and  boorish.  The  *  men  look  upon 
'  their  wives  as  beasts  of  burthen.  If  their  cows  are  ill^ '  they 
send  for  the  *  m^decins  *  but  if  their  wives  are  ailing,  they  are 
left  to  themselves.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  this 
species  of  neglect  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  *  brutality  '  of  the 
villagers  of  Mont  Pantier;  for  M.  Millin  states,  that  the  women 
are  so  hardy  that  they  return  to  their  domestic  labours  imme-« 
diately  after  chiidbtrth  ;  and  they  probably  fare  better  when  left 
to  the  aid  of  nature,  than  if  they  had  been  placed  under  the 
icare  of  the  village  doctor.  Many  strange  customs,  which 
were  related  to  our  author  by  •  Monsieur  Derrien, '  prevail 
amongst  the  peasants  inhabiting  the  Alp?,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Suza.  At  Gravieres^  when  the  bridegroom  goes  to  ^e  house 
of  his  intended  spouse^  for  the  purpose  of  conducting'  W  r  to 
church,  one  of  the  relations  of  the  lady  disguises  himself  like*  a 
tattered  old  woman ;  he  bears  a  distaff  by  his  side,  and  a  set  of 
skimming  dishes  and  ladies  hangs  at  his  girdle  i  in  this  attire  he 
places  himself  at  the  house  door.  A  dramatic  dialogue  is  then 
held,  which  has  doubtless  been  settled  from  time  immemorial. 
The  fictitious  beldame  offers  herstilf  as  the  bride,-^-*  ^  vos  vqt/e 
f  jpas  o  sie  trop  bti^tf**  j '     *  I  wp^'j;  hay^  yo|i,  you  ix^  tpfj 
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^0^9  *  is  the  answer  giren  by  the  suitor  ki  die  patois  6f  tfa^ 
country.  They  then  scold  and  abuse  each  other ;  Hfi  at  length 
a  ver^  little  miss  is  brought  out,  who  is  also  rejected  by  the  sur- 
ly bridegroom—*  non  e  pas  cda^  Ve  trop  jouoen ; '  *  Iwort't  have 
AeVf  ske  is  too  tender* '    The  bridegroom  and  the  old  woman 

auarrel  again  j  till  at  last  the  carline  dips  one  of  her  skimming 
ishes  in  a  pot  of  boiled  rioe  which  is  placed  by  her  side»  and 
whidi  she  spurts  against  the  bridegroom.  The  real  bride  theft 
comes  forth,  and  meets  her  impatient  lover. 

One  of  the  amusements  of  the  viHagers  is  a  species  of  morris- 
dance,  or  rather  sword  dance.  The  dancers  are  dressed  like 
Roman  soldiers,  *  ou  a  peu  pr^s.  *  The  *  Spadonieri,  *  for  so 
they  are  called,  were  originally  part  of  the  actors  in  an  ancient 
traditionary  mystery,  of  which  the  subject  was  the  decollation 
of  St  John  the  Baptist.  The  Spadonieri. were  only  known  in 
particular  places  till  the  year  1731,  when  the  inhabitants  of 
Giaglosse^  and  many  other  villages,  first  learnt  the  dance  from 
th^  inhabitants  of  Salbertand,  a  neighbouring  commune.  This 
fact  is  very  singular,  and  shows  how  slowly  the  inhabitants  of 
eecluded  districts  acquire  new  customs.  The  Salbertandians  had 
the  spadonieri  in  1637. 

The  castellated  monastery  ct  St  Michael  is  erected  on  the 
«ummit  of  Mount  Pirchertano.  The  founder,  Hugh  *  le  de 
Cousu, '  was  advised  to  choose  this  spot  by  a  friend,  whom  he 
consulted  respecting  the  aceomplishmefit  of  n  vow  which  be  had 
made.  It  came  to  pass,  that  Hugh  fell  asleep  imcnediately  af* 
ter  the  conversation  so  luid ;  and  the  same  advice  vas  repealed 
to  him  in  a  vision.  Few  legends  have  a  greater  app^rance  of 
veracity.  It  is  said  by  some,  that  Hugh  began  to  build  his 
moaastery  on  Mount  Caprassio^  and  that  the  insM;eriak  were  mif- 
raculQusly  transported  to  Mount  PircfaeriaQO.  But  as  this  miraote 
seems  to  contradict  the  vision,  we  sutoit  that  it  may  be  reason^ 
ably  doubted. 

M.  Miilin  has  given  a  striking  description  of  the  ^  Sagra  di 
San  Michele,  *  which  we  shall  transcribe. 

*  On  voit  s'i^levear  cet  ^aornae  Edifice,  a  la  fois  militaire 

et  religieux.  ,11  faut  pour  arriver,  monter  ua  immense  escalier  qui 
tourne  en  perron,  et  centre  le  mur  du  quel  sent  d'antiques  topiheaux, 
qui  oht  6t6  ouverts  il  y  a  deja  long-temps.  Les  corps  qui  en  on^ 
^te  terres,  sont  places  dans  une  embrasure  qui  occupe  la  milieu  de 
cet  escalier,  et  qui  est  aussi  compost  de  gradins.  lis  sont  dressea 
contre  le  mur,  pu  plac6s  sur  leurs  tombeaux,  comme  si  la  trom- 
pette  avoit  sonne  pour  les  en  faire  sortir,  et  comparoitre  au  dernier 
iugement.  Des  pieux  pelerins  les  ont  coiffes  de  voiles  bleux  ou 
rouges,  et  les  ont  ceints  de  draperies  de  meme  couleur,  cet  atti- 
rail  ajoute  encore  i  Teffiroi^  qu*inspirent  ces  corps  dess^ch^s ;  ife  se»7 
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blent  ^re  les  guardiens  de  ces  voutes  immenses  qu^^claire  un  foibld 
jour.  II  ne  reste  d'autre  ornement  sur  ces  antiques  tombes,  qui  de» 
ecus  ett  pointed  cha^g^s  d'armoires.  * 

Behind  the  mona§tery  is  a  precipitous  rock,  called  the  leap  of 
La  Bellotta.  They  say  that  a  girl,  who  was  thus  called  on  ac- 
count of  her  beauty,  was  pursued  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice 
by  a  lustibl  soldier.  She  invoked  the  help  of  the  Virgin,  and 
threw  herself  down  the  rock;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add,  that  she  escaped  unhurt*  Thus  far  there  are  manv  paral* 
kl  legends.  La  Bellotta  was  doomed  to  experience  a  ratal  ca- 
tastrophe. There  were  unbelievers  even  in  those  days,  who 
doubted  the  truth  of  the  miracle;  and  La  Bellotta,  who  confide^ 
in  ber  patroness,  attempted  to  silence  them  by  repeating  the  ex- 
periment. But  she  tempted  Heaven  ; — the  Virgin  denied  heir 
isuccour  ;  and  poor  Bellotta  was  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  fall. 

M*  Millin  received  a  grand  welcome  when  he  reached  the  hotel 

*  de  FEurope '  at  Turin ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  greatly  a- 
mused  by  it.  On  alighting,  he  was  immediately  surrounded  by 
the  *  maestre  delT  Albergo^  four  valets  splendidly  dressed  in  li- 

*  veries  of  fustian  trimmed  with  tinsel,  and  two  tall  chasseurs.' 
Our  Savan^  who  well  understood  that  this  brilliant  suite  was  the 
preliminary  to  a  formidable  attack  on  his  pocket,  *  yielded  for  a 
^  moment,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  conducted  into  the  grand 

*  apartment. '  He  then  came  to  a  proper  understanding  with 
mine  host,  and  obtained  *  a  decent  and  convenient-  logement  * 
for  a  moderate  price ;  while  the  valets  and  the  chasseurs  doffed 
their  fustiai)  finery,  and  waited  upon  him  in  a  *  simple '  jacket^ 
until  the  arrival  of  another  stranger. 

'  Tbus  les  valets  avoient  §t^  reihettre  leurs  riches  habits  au  crochet, 
et  firent  le  service  avec  une  simple  veste,  jusqu'a  ce  que  un  nouvel 
avertissement  leur  annon^at  qu'ils  devoient  aller  repeter  aupr^s  d'u» 
autre  ^taranger  la  scene  qu'ils  venoient  jouer  pour  moi.  * 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  Rousseatt  expatiates  upon  the  con- 
trast between  the  regularity  and  cheerfulness  of  Turin,  and  the 
dirt  and  gloom  of  those  parts  of  Paris  which  he  first  entered 
after  his  Italian  journey.  Since  his  time,  the  city  has  become 
still  more  cheertui,  and  it  has  undergone  further  improvements. 
The  bastions  and  ramparts,  and  all  the  gates  have  been  demolish- 
ed 5  and  the  air  circulates  freely  through  its  straight-lined  streets, 
and  spacious  squares.  Under  the  Sardinian  government,  each 
street  bore  the  name  of  a  patron  saint.  This  nomenclature  did 
Dot  please  the  wise  and  philosophical  French  authorities.  France 
began  by  producing  two  orthodox  '  denicheurs  de  saints  ;  '  and 
she  ended  with  myriads  who  followed  that  calling  in  a  very  di(* 
ferent  spirit.    They  attempted  to  substitute  the  names  of  tfa9 
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idepartments  of  Piedmont  and  of  the  ^  victories  of  our  armies*—* 
but  with  as  little  effect  as  the  noble  endeavours  which  have  been 
elsewhere  made  to  convert  Goose  creek  into  the  Tiber.  The 
theatre  of  Carignan  belongs  to  the  princely  family  which  bears 
that  title,  and  adjoins  their  palace.  In  this  theatre  the  grand  opera 
is  acted  with  all  the  '  luxury  of  representation  which  it  requires.  * 
M.  Millin  was  present  when  *  Figaro  '  was  played  for  the  first 
time.  That  evening  should  form  an  era  in  the  history  of  music 
in  Italy ;  none  of  the  productions  of  Mozart  had  hitherto  been 
heard  in  an  Italian  orchestra.  The  *  amateurs  '  were  so  equally 
divided  in  opinion,  that  it  became  very  difficult  to  ascertain 
whether  the  contents  or  the  non-contents  had  gained  the  day. 
Some  insisted  that  Figaro  was  damned  |  according  to  others,  it 
jvas  received  with  uncommon  applause. 

The  Turinese  are  great  patrons  of  the  drama ;  and,  besides 
their  theatres,  they  can  boast  of  two  uncommonly  fine  puppet- 
shows.     A  company  of  the  very  first-rate  puppets  act  in  the 

*  Theatre  des  Marionnettes,  *  in  the  *  rue  de  la  Doire.  *  They 
perform  admirably  well.  The  first  pie?ce  which  the  puppets  re- 
presented was  an  heroic  drama^  *  dans  le  genre  noble^ '  called  the 
Desert  Island.  The  principal  puppets  appearing  in  the  afterr 
piece  were  Tartai  and  Gianduja,  who  are  *  motions  *  of  great 
and  versatile  powers.  The  little  actors  speak  in  Italian,  with 
the  exception  of  Gianduja. 

'  qui  s^exprime  toujours  en  I^emontais,  et  qui  doit  dire 

4es  choses  tres  bouffonnes ;  car  a  chaque  moment  ceux  qui  I'enten? 
doient  etoufibient  de  rire. 

*  La  premiere  piece,  intitulee  L*Isola  disabitata,  ^toit  un  drame 
'  du  genre  noble.  Ce  spectacle  me  fit  plaisir,  parceque  c'etoit  un  exer- 
ijice  pour  la  langue.  * 

Gianduja  had  not  always  been  called  Gianduja ;  he  was  once 
called  Girolamo :  But  the  manager  of  the  puppetshow,  for  wis« 
reasons,  had  chosen  to  new-name  his  wooden  Roscius,  out  of 
respect  for  a  reigning  sovereign. 

In  those  ticklish  times,  even  puppets  were  time-servers.  The 
theatre  was  crowded  with  *  de  gens  bieus  mis, '  who  enjoyed 
the  spectacle  with  rapturous  applause.  On  another  evening, 
M.  Millin  saw  the  self-same  puppets  perform  *  The  metamor- 

•  phosis  of  a  Good  Sovereign,  or  the  Nocturnal  Doctor  ; '  a  sen-* 
timental  comedy,  written  by  iSignor  Carlo  Frederici,  a  most  ce- 
lebrated comic  poet. 

M.  Millin  says  less  of  the  talents  of  the  other  company  of 
puppets  who  are  enjiaged  at  the  theatre  des  Marrionettes  pres 
de  Saint  Roche.  The  house  is  more  capacious  and  elegant  than 
th#t  i^  the  '  Rue  de  la  Doire ^ '  and  the  family  of  our  old  friend 
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Punch  showed  more  independence; — for  Oiroiatno  continued  t« 
answer  to  his  old  name  Jerome. 

The  edifices  of  Turin  are  more  remarkable  for  their  gaudiness 
than  for  their  beauty.  The  style  of  Berromini  may  be  termed 
the  bombast  of  architecture.  The  faults  of  his  school  were 
carried  to  excess  by  the  Piedmontese  architects  I  vara  and  Gua- 
rini,  who  erected  the  greater  part  of  the  churches  and  public 
buildings  with  which  Turin  has  been  crowded,  by  the  misai-» 
rected  liberality  of  its  sovereigns.  Father  Guarinfi  was  an  able 
geometrician  ;  but  he  trifled  with  his  knowledge,  and  employed 
himself  in  inventing  grotesque  vaultings  and  honey*-combed  cu« 
polas,  which  have  neither  solidity  nor  beauty*    . 

The  palace  was  begun  under  the  direction  of  Count  Castella-* 
monte,  in  the  reign  of  Emanuel  the  Second,  and  enlarged  by 
Yictoir  Amadeus  the  Second.  The  new  buildings  are  after  the 
designs  of  (vara.  In  the  interior,  there  are  abundance  of  large 
showy  rooms  ;  and,  in  various  parts  of  the  building,  there  is  a 
tolerably  numerous  assortment  of  bad  modern  statues,  and  sup- 
posititious antiques.  The  collection  of  paintings  had  been  of 
great  value ;  and  some  few  good  pictures  were  yet  remaining, 
which  had  escaped  deportation  to  the  Louvre.  The  state  bed- 
chamber  contained  the  celebrated  set  of  the  four  seasons,  which 
were  painted  by  Albano  for  the  Cardinal  of  Savoy.  The  Car^ 
dinal,  somewhat  like  Mrs  Primrose,  took  great  pains  to  instruct 
the  artist  how  to  compose  his  pictures.  His  Eminence  was  par« 
ticularly  desirous  to  have  his  seasons  well  stocked  with  Cupids^ 
>  who,  powerful  in  the  strength  of  their  arrows, '  as  the  Cardi- 
nal proceeds  jn  the  true  Delia  Cruscan  style,  *  might  pierce  the 

•  stubbornness  of  marble,  the  impenetrability  of  hearts  of  jas- 
^  per,  the  hardness  of  armour,  nay,  the  divine  hearts  of  the 
5  deities  themselves. '  Lest  we  should  be  suspected  of  misre* 
presenting  the  prelate's  elegant  and  forcible  expressions,  we 
shall  add  the  original  text* 

.  *  Una  copiosa  quantita  d'amorrtii  che  come  potenti  nella  forza  delle 
^  loro  saette,  superano  con  quelle  le  rigidezze  de  marmi,  rimpenetra" 

*  bilita  de  cuori  di  diasprOy  le  durezze  delle  corazze,  anzi  i  petti  di- 
f  vlni  delle  stesse  delta, ' 

Albano,  accordingly,  introduced  a  whole  covey  of  cupids  in- 
to each  of  the  groupes.  M.  Miliin  informs  us,,  that  it  is  from 
these  pictures  that  Albano  obtained  the  title  of  ^  painter  of  the 
loves. '  For  our  parts,  we  owe  such  a  grudge  to  the  Heathea 
mythobgy,  that  we  hope  that  we  shall  never  see,  read,  or 
hear  of  Cujlid  again. 

The  churches  of  Turin  are  all  sumptuously  adorned,  and  fit- 
fed  up  cofnpletely  in  the  Komtih  style  j  §o  that  M.  iVJUliiuj  who^ 
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9»  We  8iipp6«e,  18  accustomed  only  to  the  more  sober  propiietlft 
cf  the  Gallican  church,  has  fpund  much  to  note  and  describe^ 
such  as  the  image  of  our  Lady  of  the  seven  swords,  the  ex  votos 
0a  the  altar  of  the  Saint  Suaire,  and  other  high  Popish  signs  and 

?mboIs  and  accompaniments,  which  are  shy  of  appearing  in 
^ris ;  and  yet  we  should  have  thought  that  they  would  not  have 
appeared  new  or  strange  to  a  writer  comings  from  a  Catholic 
country. 

The  church  of  St  Theresa  was  finished  in  1764.  The  altar 
piece  runs  some  risk  of  being  misunderstood  by  the  profane^ 
who  might  easily  take  it  for  a  mythological  subject*  It  repre- 
sents the  Virgin  and  the  child ;  but  the  latter  is  darting  an  art 
row  into  the  bosom  of  St  Theresa^  who  faints  in  ecstasy,  and  drops 
uito  the  arms  of  her  attendant  angels* 

The  Museum  of  Antiquities  is  arranged  with  taste ;  the  in« 
•criptions  were  collected  by  Bartoli  and  Maffei.  The  cabinets^ 
however,  of  the  lovers  of  virtu  at  Turin,  do  not  correspond 
with  the  public  collections.  Notwithstanding  the  guarded  civi- 
lity of  M.  Millin's  language,  it  is  evident,  that  with  one  or  two 
excq^tions^  he  considers  them  as  indicating  little  taste  in  the 
owners.  Monsieur  Rignon  collected  prints  in  order  that  he 
might  have  something  to  put  in  his  portfolios,  which  he  mano^ 
factnred  with  wonderful  cleverness. 

*  La  collection  d'est^npes  de  Monsieur  Rignon  me  restoit  k  voir. 
CTest  une  suite  d*environ  vingt  porte-feuilles.  .  .  .  Ces  porte-feuilles 
ont  4X^  faites  en  grand  partie  par  le  proprietaire,  qui  s'amusoit  k  co- 
lorer  le  veau  dont  ils  sont  couverts,  en  imitant  le  granit  ou  le  vert 
ie  Suze,  d'aprls  des  precedes  qui  lui  6toient  propres.  II  y  travail- 
fciit  continuelleraent  avec  son  frere.  * 

The  pride  of  the  cabinet  of  Signor  Ptdlini  is  a  unique  dolium 
of  marble,  which  dolium  is  exactly  in  the  shape  of  a  vulgar  mo- 
dern barrel ;  *  il  ^st  absolument  fait  comme  les  notres. '  More- 
over, it  appears  by  an  inscription  on  the  dolium,  that  it  was  once 
filled  with  genuine  Falernian.  M.  Miilin  does  not  venture  to  do 
more  than  hint  his  suspicions  respecting  the  authentidty  of  thid 
*  singular  monument;  *  which  we  verily  believe  ought  to  be  placed 
in  the  same  cabinet  with  the  celebrated  sacrifical  basso  relievd 
discovered  by  that  enthusiastic  antiquarian,  Mr  Jonathan  Oki- 
buck. 

'  The  cabinet  of  M.  Cambrasi  is  of  a  different  description,  and 
f  oiitains  a  painting  which  is  well  worth  a  pilgrimage  to  Turin. 
it  is  a  crucifixion  by  Simone  Memmi  of  Sienna,  the  pupil  of 
Giotto ;  the  figures  are  mostly  portraits.  Petrarch  and  Laura 
are  seen  on  horseback.  The  Count  Guido  Novello,  and  Cima- 
We ;  .Taddeo  Gaddi,  and  Memmi  bimselfi  can  be  recogaisecl 
in  the  groupe.  :. 
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*  Les  arts  sont  entrainans  sans  doute>  ils  plaiaent  ti  nmaginatiMi. 
La  vbite  des  Musses  et  des  cabinets  a  pour  nH)i  un  attrait  irren^ti- 
ble;  mais  cela  ne  me  rend  point  insensible  au  desir  de  voir  les  grands 
ctablissemens  que  la  bienfaisance  a  imagines  pour  pr^venir  la  misere 
ou  la  s^courir ;  et  pour  soulager  la  humanity  sou£frante,  mon  respec- 
table ami  M.  Vassali  ^oulut  bien  me  conduire  dans  cette  recherch^ 
ct  je  ne  pouvois  avoir  un  meilleur  guide. ' 

Itie '  hospice  des  Rosines '  owes  its  name  to  its  foundress 
Hosa  Ccvina  of  Mondovi  who  lived  in  the  last  century.  Rosa 
Covina  destined  her  hospital  for  the  reception  of  poor  helpless 

firls  of  good  repute,  of  whom  it  contabs  no  less  than  three 
undred  and  sixty.  The  following  text  of  Scripture  is  inscribed 
over  the  door  of  the  buildings — *  Lahore  manuum  tuarum  maiv- 
ducabis. '  The  interior  of  this  cheerful  hive  affords  a  good 
comment  on  the  text.  The  industrious  activity  which  po*- 
vades  the  house  is  inconceiveable.  The  girls  spin  and  weave 
ribbands,  and  wind  silk ;  and  all  the  expenses  of  the  hospital 
are  defrayed  by  their  labour. 

^  II  y  a  une  bdle  roue  k  d^ioder.  Une  fiUe  aanse  dedans  la  fnit 
mouvoir  en  tricotant*  Cette  roue  porte  un  fiiseau,  sur  lequel  sont  dm 
rang6es  de  devidoirs ;  une  lanteme  ^t  mouvoir  deux  autres  roueii, 
qui,  par  des  engrainages,  font  aller  vingt-quatre  metiers ;  chacun  % 
deux  rangs  de  devidoirs ;  chaque  rang  est  de  viiigt*$ept>  ce  qui  fait 
clnquante-quatre  devidoirs  par  rang^e,  et  en  tout  douze  cent  quatre 
vingt-seize  devidoirs,  et  en  comptant  ceux  de  la  roue  plus  de  quinz^ 
itents.  qui  sont  mis  en  mouvement  par  cet  iq)pareil. ' 

In  each  of  the  work*rooms  is  an  oratory  erected  in  honour  of 
the  Virgin,  as  well  as  an  image  of  St  Anthony  of  Padua,  to 
whom  a  prayer  is  offered  eyery  evening,  imploring  his  proteo* 
tion  against  accidents  by  fire.  Rosa  attained  a  good  old  age^ 
and  <lied  in  the  year  1776.  She  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  her 
hospital.     The  tomb  of  the  *  blessed  mother  '  was  erected  by 

*  her  grateful  daughters.  ^    The  epitaph  is  simple  and  affecting-^ 

*  Le  figlie  grate  alia  bendetta  Madre  hanno  posto  questo  monumento.  * 

The  fine  arts  do  not  flourish  in  Piedmont.  The  Pied- 
montese  painters  are  almost  unknown.  The  academy  of  Tu« 
jin  was  instituted  in  the  year  1652;  but  the  Dukes  of  Savoy, 
mcH'e  probably  from  necessity  than  from  choice,  were  com- 
pelted  to  engage  foreign  artists  to  decorate  their  palaces.  Iti 
ihe  last  century  one  I)ominico  Olivier  acquired  a  certain  degree 
-cf  reputation  in  Piedmont ;  but  he  was  a  kind  of  caricaturist,  a 
2any-painter.  M.  Millin  compares  his  pictures  to  Berni's  poetry. 
In  the  age  of  Giotto,  Amadeus  th«  V.  employed  George  of  A- 
quila,  a  Florentine^  who  painted  the  walls  of  the  Castle  of 
^hapibery  in  1314;  and  in  l'd25  he  paint^  the  ducal  chapel  at 
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l^aJi^erbL  There  is  reason  to  conjecture  diat  George  of  Aqqils 
attempted  to  paint  in  oil ;  at  lenst  it  appears,  by  an  ancient  ac- 
count of  expenses,  that  he  wlis  inrnished  with  two  hundred 
)>ound8  weight  of  nut  oil,  ad  pingendum:  But  as  the  oil  *  nonfuit 
mffUiens  in  pingeyido^ '  he  gave  it  over  to  the  Duke's  cooks  for 
the  use  of  his  kitchen.  It  has  been  asked,  whether  the  phrase 
employed  imports  that  the  oil  was  insufficient  in  quantity,  or  in 
quality.  The  latter  interpretation  is  the  most  probable.  No 
Hving  sculptors  are  mentioned  by  M.  Miliin ;  but  he  bestows 
some  praise  on  Bozanigo^  a  patient  carver  in  wood  and  ivory; — 
his  carvings  of  fruit  and  flowers  are  delicately  and  correcdy  fi- 
nished ;  but  he  is  a  mere  workman.  Bozamgo's  chef-d'oeuvref, 
and  which  has  employed  him  during  many  years,  is  a  cabinet 
ornamented  with  medallions  of  all  the  reigning  princes  of  Eu- 
tope.  The  vicissitudes  of  the  times  have  occasioned  a  great  man^ 
alterations  in  Signor  Bozanigo's  cabinet.  The  King  of  Sardinia 
was  originally  placed  at  the  top.  When  the  time  came,  Bozani- 
go  deposed  the  king,  and  surmounted  bis  chef-d'oeuvre  with  *  the 
Imperial  eagle  and  the  image  of  Napoleon. '  This  *  image  '  oc- 
casioned some  awkward  remonstrances  when  M.  Miliin  saw  it'; 
but  Bozanigo  was  in  no  perplexity.  -  -  -  -  *  Bozanigo  sait  toid 
^  arranger^  et  Touvrage  doit  avoir  repris  les  attributs  de  son  an- 
*  cien  souverain.  *  There  are  a  great  many  other  cabinet-mak« 
ers  in  Europe  who  know  how  to  *  arrange  '  matters  with  near- 
ly as  much  dexterity  and  coolness  as  Signor  Bozanigo. 

The  public  library  is  rich  in  manuscripts ;  the  collection  was 
first  formed  by  Amadeus  the  VII  Ith,  who  afterwards  occasioned 
the  great  schism,  in  the  character  of  Felix  the  Antipope.  M. 
Miliin  has  given  a  curious  enumeration  of  some  of  the  rarer 
manuscripts.  He  notices  a  translation  of  Pliny  by  Pierre  Can- 
dide  Decentre,  ornamented  with  the  arms  of  Cardinal  de  la 
Revere,  and  of  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester.  This  MS. 
contains  the  correspondence  between  the  translator  and  the 
Duke,  which  certainly  deserves  publication.  Several  /unedited 
letters  of  Isidore  of  Senlis  are  found  in  a  MS-  of  his  works  of 
the  eleventh  century,  together  with  a  tract  of  his  companion  St 
Branlius,  which  exists  in  no  other  library.  Editions  of  a  few 
favourite  classics  ^re  now  multiplied  without  end ;  but  editors 
seem  afraid  to  venture  out  of  their  usual  beat.  Isidore's  com- 
pilation, although  it  is  a  specimen  of  the  antiquity  of  the  art  of 
bookmaking,  is  nevertheless  of  great  utility.  If  any  industri- 
ous scholar  were  to  undertake  a  new  edition  of  the  etymologies, 
he  would  deserve  much  credit;  there  are  few  works  in  which  so 
Ifnuch  would  be  gained  by  a  careful  collation  of  manuscripts^ 
JUe  ancient  Spanish  translations  should  also  be  consulted.  > 
8  . 
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Before  the  Revolution,  the  French  language  was  familiar  to 
the  higher  classes,  and,  after  Piedmont  was  annexed  to  France, 
became  almost  universaL  The  Italian  is  spoken  by  people  of 
education  ;  but  the  real  language  of  the  country  is  the  Pied- 
montese  patois,  which  holds  the  mid- way  between  its  prouder 
ndghboura  the  French  and  Italian  languages*  This  dialect  has 
been  cultivated,  thanks  to  Doctor  M aurizio  Pipino,  who  first  re^ 
duced  it  to  rule,  and  compiled  a  Piedmontese  graoimar  and  vo^ 
cabulary :  be  also  invented  an  ortho-epical  alphabet,  to  express 
its  various  sounds.  The  dialect  is  not  pronounced  uniformly. 
The  nobility  and  the  higher  classes  take  great  pleasure  in  con- 
versing in  their  mother  tongue ;  and  their  mode  of  pronunoia^ 
tion  differs  from  that  of  the  lower  classes.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  Piedmontese  poetry  5  but  it  is  chiefly  satirical  or  burlesque* 
A  selection  from  the  works  of  the  best  bards  of  Piedmont  has 
been  published  by  the  Doctor.  Our  readers  mav  try  their  skill 
on  a  few  stanzas  of  the  description  of  Cockney-land,  which  we 
print  from  Doctor  Pipino's  Anthology,  with  as  strict  an  adher- 
ence to  his  systematic  orthography  as  the  types  in  common  use 
will  admit  of* 

Col  famSf  paif  d*  Cocagna 

A  r  ^  pur  un  bon  paif. 

Gnun  lavora  la  canpagna 

Pur  a  smla  un  paradif. 

LJ,  chi  veul  fe*  1  gargh  lo  fassa, 

•Td  pa  gnun,  ch*  a  Y  anbarassa, 

Fa  iien  bfogn  dq  travajd 

P^r  vagn^sse  da  mange* 

Le  stra  son  tute  st^m!6 

Con  d*  rubiole,  e  d  plasqntin 

E  le  pertie  son  goarnle 

Con  d'sautisse,  e  con  d^bodln* 

S'i  vedqise  le  cioende, 

Lo-li  si,  ch'  a  r  e  un  bel  rende, 

Fan  d*  salam  tant  dqsform^ 

Ch'  ogni  doi  fan  la  soma. 

One  poet  has  given  us  a  sonnet  in  praise  of  this  dialect,  la 
i^hich  he  assumes,  that  it  is  the  legitimate  son  of  the  Tuscan 
and  of  the  French  ;  and  he  introduces  these  imputable  parents 
praising  their  handsome  descendant 

La  lingoa  dij  Toscan  e  dij  Franseif 
Me,  smla  d'  senti,  ch*  a  lodo,  e  fasso  on^r 
A  so  fieul,  ch'  r  d  r  idioma  Piemonteir, 
The  translation  of  this  stanza  into  Italian,  will  show  the  der 
gree  of  relationship  between  the  languages. 
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La  Tosca  lingua,  e  la  Frazese  aniiro  * 

Di  cui  1 '  I4ioma  Piemontese  e  figlid 
Panni  sentlr  che  gli  dian  lodi  ognera. 

The  Doctor  closes  his  Collection  with  an  addre^  to  the  cri« 
tTCs«  who,  as  be  anticipates^  will  adtise  him  to  stick  to  his  Graloi ; 
but  the  love  of  his  country,  sustained  him  in  all  his  trials  and 
labours. 

LI  bin  vera  o  letdr,  ch'  a  m'  ha  costi 

Pre,8crive  d'  cost  soget  nen  pocb  sudor 

Ma  a  fe  tanta  fatiga  m'  ha  anima 

L'atndr  la  patria,  ch'a  1'  e  un  gran  amor. 

Whilst  M.  Millin  was  journeying  through  the  •  lusty  plain 
abundant  in  vitaillei '  he  would  have  been  inexcusable  if  he  had 
neglected  the  scene  of  the  all-conquering  patience  of  Griseldis. 
The  ^  Marquisate '  of  Saluces  was  the  cause  of  many  protract- 
eid  wars  between  France  and  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  until  it  was 
finally  ceded  to  Charles  Emanuel,  by  the  former  power.  The 
town  of  Saluces  is  situated  on  the  acclivity  of  a  pleasant  hill,  and 
wears  a  flourishing  appearance.  The  cathedral  stands  alone  in' 
the  plain  ;  for  the  houses  have  ungratefully  abandoned  mother-^ 
church,  and  have  travelled  away  from  her. 

*  La  cathedrale  est  aujourd'hui  dans  la  plaine,  parcequ'  ^  mesure 
que  les  habitations  6toient  renvers^es  par  le  temps,  ou  abatues  par 
la  guerre,  on  les  rebatissoit  sur  le  penchant  de  la  colline,  pour 
qu'elles  fussent  plus  ^  Fabri  d'une  invasion.  Cette  eglise  est  vaste  et 
tres  om6e. ' 

The  buildings  are  substantia],  and  the  environs  are  well  cul- 
tivated ;  so  that  it  yet  deserves  Dan  Chaucer's  epithet  of  a 
*  noble  countree. '  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  memorial 
of  the  incomparable  Marchioness.  The  Saluciens  pay  greater 
honours  to  a  livelier  heroine  of  romance,  the  fair  Magnelona. 
The  adventures  of  the  Neapolitan  Princess,  and  of  Peter  of 
Provence,  her  lover,  are  painted  on  the  walls  of  one  of  the 
chief  streets  of  the  town ;  and  it  is  accordingly  called  the  street 
of  Magnelona.  The  body  of  Bishop  Stephen  Bandello  is  wor- 
ahipp^  at  Saluces  in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans.  We  hope, 
for  the  credit  of  the  Saint,  that  Bishop  Matthew  Bandello,  the 
novellist,  has  no  right  to  claim  relationship  with  him.  This 
Saint,  when  living,  delivered  Saluces  from  its  enemies,  by  work- 
ing a  strange  miracle.  *  He  raised  himsdf  in  the  air,  and  ho- 
vered over  the  town,  and  he  was  accompanied  in  his  flight  by  a 
young  and  holy  maiden.  .  This  ap^Htipn  scared  the  hostile 
troops,  who  immediately  raised  the  siege. 

Fossano  is  a  hterary  town.    The  *  hommes  instruiis '  of  Foa- 
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sano  thought '  fiito  unite  their  talents  in  the  formation  of  ait 
academy,  *  which  was  *  instituted  '  in  the  year  1777.  We  sup- 
pose that  M.  Millin.  ^ves  us  the  history*of  this  splendid  institu« 
tion  as  a  gopd  specimen  of  Italian  trifling.     The  reunioij  was 

*  celebrated '  by  a  medal,  which  bears,  on  one  side,  the  '  head 
of  a  statue  of  Apollo,  then  lately  discovered  at  Fossano,  and  now 
in  the  museum  at  Turin,  with  these  words,  Appollini  dt^ttro. ' 
And  the  classical  legend  in  the  retefse,  COLONIA  FOSSAN 
OLYMR  MDXXXVIII,  A^  IV.,  affords  an  undeniable  proof 
of  the  chr6hological  and  numismatic  lea(rninjr  of  these  *  hom- 
roes  instruits. '  Only  ten  years  were'  employed  by  the  Acade- 
micians of  Fossano  in  forming  its  regtifations,  whjch  were  pub^ 
h'shed  ^  chez  Briolo  i787  ; '  and  since  that  pieriod,  to  the  ines- 
timable loss  of  the  literary  n^orld,  the  acade^ny  ba^  not  favoured 
the  world  with  any  of  its  Transactions, — which  would  doubtless 
vie  with  the  lucubrations  of  the  famous  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
and  Belles  Lettres  at  Troyes  in  Champagne^ 

The  Turinese  have  no  great  opinion  of  the  geniu^  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Coni^  a  strong  and  almost  impregnable  town  in  thef 
vicinity  of  Nice.  They  consider  it  as  the  Gotham  of  Piedmont* 
M.  Millin  has  the  charity' to  attribute  this  popular  notion  to 

*  old  prejudices, '  •  des  vieux  prgug^s.  *  Yet,  it  should  seem 
the  prejudices  of  the  Turinese  are  not  without  something  like  a 
reasonable  grounds  It  is  true,  that  against  these  prejudices  are 
set  off  certaip  '  learned  civilians  and  celebrated  theologians,  * 
who  once  flourished  at  Coni,  and  others  of  the  illustrious  ob^ure^ 
whose  names  are  luckily  given  in  Rossi's  Notizise.  But  in  favout 
of  the  prejudices,  we  must  state  the  tribulations  of  Jean  Do-' 
minique  Berando.  In  the  year  1777,  this  astronomer  fixed  ait 
dectrical  conductor  to  the  observatory  belonging  to  the  *  literary 
society. '  This  bold  act  being  unprecedented  at  Coni,  was  con- 
sidered by  the  magistrates  as  a  dangerous  heresy.  Jean  £)omi- 
nique  was  actually  thrown  into  a  dungeon ;  and  when  he  obtain- 
ed his  release,  they  destroyed  bis  tnstrumentSjf  and  deprived  him: 
of  his  employment. 

M.  Millin  takes  old  Doctor  Smollet  to  task,  for  the '  injusticef 

*  of  bis  complaints  against  Nice. '  But  it  appears  to  us  that 
our  countryman  should  be  treated  tenderly :  According  to  M.' 
Millin's  own  showing,  Smelfungus  must  have  felt  and  smelt, 
and  seen  enough  at  Nice,  to  put  him  out  of  humour.  The 
streets  in  the  interior  ( f  the  town  are  gloomy  and  cheerless. 
The  houses  are  pestiferous.  M.  Millin  described  their  nastinesff 
in  the  strongest  terms ;  and  the  Nizards  are  as  beggarly  and  as 
filthy  as  their  habitations.    The  torments  inflicted  by  the  insect^ 
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tfibes  are  insupportable.    They  continue  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night. 

-  -  -  -  <  on  en  est  ineommod^  toute  Tannle;  c'est  surtout  en  ^t& 
qu'ils  deviennent  un  veritable  fl^au ;  toutes  les  parties  du  corps  sont 
alors  assi^gees,  succ^es,  devorees  par  les  stomoxes,  les  tipules  ;  et  lea 
cousinS)  les  taMes,  les  mets,  les  fleurs,  sont  couverts  de  mouches* 
II  faut  avoir  la  precaution  de  tout  fermer  avec  soin  avant  d'allumer 
les  chandelles;  autrement  de$  myriades  de  ces  animaux  les  envi- 
rpnnent.  On  ne  trouve  d*abri  que  dans  le  lit,  ou  Ten  est  entour§  d* 
une  cousiniere,  mais  souvent  elle  gene  la  respiration,  sans  garantir 
parfaitement  de  leurs  insultes  ;  les  plus  petits  s'introduisent  a  travera 
la  trame,  et  il  n*en  faut  que  trois  ou  quatre  pour  faire  perdre  entiere- 
ment  le  repos-  * 

These  horrors  njay  well  excuse  a  trifling  ebullition  of  spleen 
in  an  inhabitant  ^  des  bords  de  la  Tamise.  *  And  if  he  a£^ 
tempts  to  console  himself  by  wandering  in  the  neighbouring 
orchards  and  gardens,  he  will  encounter  another  misery  of  a 
different  nature.  The  peasants  are  exceedingly  industrious; 
but,  as  they  have  no  great  stock  of  cattle,  manure  is  a  rare  ar- 
ticle, and  they  are  compelled  to  practise  the  Chine$e  method  of 
fattening  the  land.  A  word  to  the'  wise  is  enough  ;  and  our 
readers,  who  recollect  what  Mr  Barrow  has  said  on  this  sub* 
iect,  will  readily  understand  us.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nice,  the  metamorphosis  of  Ajax  is  exhibited  on  a  grand 
stale.  The  Nizards  are  so  liberal  of  the  *  engraiSf'  as  it  is 
delicately  termed  by  M.  MiHin,  that  they  think  they  caa 
never  bestow  enough  of  it  upon  the  soil  or  its  productions* 
'-  Nbn  seulement  iis  en  impregnent  le  sol,  mais  ils  en  versent 
sur  les  legumes  et  au  pied  des  jeunes  orangers.^  M.  Miliin 
adds  several  curious  and  amusing  facts  respecting  the  *  engraisj ' 
which  we  dare  not  transcribe  or  translate,  lest  our  fastidious 
readers  should  hold  their  noses ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  they  might 
fiimish  the  materials  for  a  valuable  appendix  to  the  very  learned 
treatise  composed  by  Tartaretm  on  a  most  necessary  subject,  and 
which,  as  we  are  told  by  Father  Rabelais,  was  discovered  by 
Pantagruel  in  his  researches  in  the  library  of  the  Abbey  of  St 
Victor. 

.  Savona  was  the  birth*place  of  the  celebrated  Chiabrera.  His 
bust  is  placed  in  the  cloister  of  the  church  of  St  Dominick  ;  and 
the  inscription  which  is  engraved  beneath  it,  was  penned  by  no 
less  a  personage  than  Pope  Urban  the  VIII.  The  body  of  the 
poet  is  deposited  in  the  sepulchral  chapel  of  his  family,  in  the 
church  of  St  Giacomo.  Chiabrera  composed  his  own  epitaph. 
The  thought  is  a  mere  conceit;  yet  it  is  a  noble  one^  and  singularly 
impressive.    Bad  taste  and  sublimity  are  notalways  incompatible. 
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▲MICO 

10  VIVSNDO  CEBCAVO  CONFOBTO 

NEL  MONTE  FABMASSO 

TT  MBOLid  CONSIOLIATO  CSHCALQ 

MXIr  CALTA  VO. 


We  mtist  now  follow  M.  MilKn  to  Genoa. 

The  ravages  of  war,  and  the  change  of  government,  have 
entit^ely  deprived  the  Ducal  Palace  of  its  histdrical  character. 
A.  French  prefect  occupied  the  stately  chambers  of  the  Doge. 
TTie  halls,  in  which  the  nicely  balanced  colleges  and  councils  of 
thie  nobles  used  to  deliberate,  are  desolate  and  empty.  The 
statue  of  Andrew  D'Oria,  the  liberator  of  the  republic,  the 
father  of  his  country,  has  been  thrown  down  ;  and  the  paint- 
ings which  decorated  the  palace,  became,  as  M.  Miilin  says, 
the  prey  of  the  victors.  The  arsenal  has  lost  all  its  trophies. 
None  are  more  to  be  regretted  than  the  cuirasses  of  the  thirtjf- 
two  heroic  dames  of  Genoa,  thirty-two  Clorindas,  who  fought 
j^gainst  the  Turks  in  Palestine.  Some  memorials  of  the  victo- 
ries of  the  republic,  however,  are  yet  existing.  They  are  such 
us  could  not  easily  be  carried  away.  On  the  fa9ade  of  the  bank 
(bf  St  George  is  the  griffin  of  Genoa,  seizing  the  Imperial  Eagle, 
^d  the  Wolf  of  Pisa. 

ORIPHTS  VT  HAS  ANGIT 
SIC  HOSTKS  QVMTA  FBAWGIT. 

Another  monument*  of  this  description,  is  the  basso  relievo 
of  the  winged  lion  of  Venice,  wbiph  was  taken,  by  ^  our  peo- 
ple,'  frcHn  the  dominions  of  the  rival  commonwealth ;— there 
h  a  sturdy  and  simple  pride  in  the  inscription,  virhich  makes  it 
|pemarkabl&  . 

ISn  LAPIS  IN  QTO  SSF  HOTRA  MARMOREA  S.  MABCHI  DE 
VZKXTHS'FVIT  DS  TBXGBSTO  CAFFA  A  VOSTBIS.   MCCCLXXX. 

As  the  inscriptioti  speiiks  of  the  Lion  of  St  Mark,  at  fir^t  it 
would  appear  that  the  wiiter  had  confounded  the  attribute  of  the 
Saint  with  the  Saint  himself.  M.  Miilin  has  omitted  to  explain 
its  meaning,  which  may  be  done  by  referring  to  the  Venetian  le- 
gend. The  Lion  of  St  JVIark,  as  it  is  termed,  is  no  other  than 
the  evangelist  himself.  Being  pressed  to  comply  with  the  solici- 
tations of  unlawful  love,  he  implored  Heaven  to  transform  him 
into  some  hideous  shape ;  ^  his  prayers  were  granted,  and  he 

*  was  instantly  turned  into  a  lion,  whose  gapmg  mouth,  and 

*  horrid  roaring,  so  terrified  hi^  sister,  that  she  immediately  fell 
^  upon  her  knees,  prayed  to  be  forgiven,  and  was  converted. ' 
This  miracle  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  golden  legend.  It  was 
probably  too  monstrous  even  for  James  of  Varagine.  Th^  meta- 
;$iorphosis  of  Saint  Mark  is  also  recorded  by  the  Sieur  Dumont, 
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who  says,  *  I  know  that  painters  nsually  give  the  Saint  a  Lyon  for 

*  his  companion;  but  I  could  not  believe  that  the  Venetian  Lyon 

*  was  the  Saint  himself,  till  I  was  convinced  by  the  repeated 

*  affirmations  of  several  creditable  persons,  and  even  of  some 

*  noblemen :  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Venetians  are  obliged  to 

*  believe  it,  under  pain  of  being  thought  heretics.  *  We  cannot 
depend  wholly  upon  the  Sieur  Dumont's  authority ;  nor  should 
we  think  ourselves  bound  to  believe  it,  if  he  were  not  confirmed 
by  an  earlier  traveller,  old  Fynes  Morrison,  who  speaks  of  the 

*  image  of  St  Marke  of  brasse,  in  thejbrme  of  a  Zion,  holding 

*  a  booke,  likewise  of  brasse.  * 

Genoa  is  familiarly  known  as  a  city  of  palaces ;  and  they  oc- 
cupy too  many  of  M.  Millin's  pages*  The  least  extensive,  but  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  buildings,  is  that  which  was  erected  at 
the  public  expense  for  Andrew  D'Oria*  The  buikling  is  in  good 
taste,  and  composed  of  costly  materials*  The  fresco  paintings, 
which  are  now  scaling  off  the  walls,  are  by  the  hand  of  Perina 
del  Vaga,  to  whom  the  owner  of  die  mansion  was  a  liberal  pa- 
tron. In  the  garden  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter  placing 
one  foot  on  a  great  dog*  The  dog  was  a  celebrated  dog  in  hia 
day ;  he  is  the  great  Roldano ;  and  this  monument  is  inscrib- 
ed— *  Qui  gian  il  gran  Roldano  cane  del  principe  Giovanni  An- 
drew D'Oria, ' — who  died  at  night,  on  the  eightn  day  of  Septem- 
ber 1615* 

Near  the  palace  of  the  D'Orias  is  another,  formerly  bebnging 
to  the  Giustiniani  family.  Gabriel  Chiabrera,  *  the  Italian: 
Pindar, '  used  to  pass  the  autumn  season  under  this  hoq[>itable 
roof.  The  room,  in  which  he  composed  many  o(  his  best  odes^ 
has  the  following  distich  inscribed  over  the  door. 

*  Intus  agit  Gabriel,  Sacram  ne  rumpe  quietem; 
Dum  strepisy  ah  periit  nil  minus  lUade!  ' 
A  delicate  compliment  truly. 

The  national  character  of  the  Genoese  is  by  no  means  in  good[ 
repute.  A  terrible  array  of  quotations  can  be  brought  out  a- 
gainst  them ;  for  they  have  often  hitched  into  unlucky  verse^ 
from  the  days  of  Virgil  the  Lombard,  down  to  tfie  days  of 
Dante  the  Florentine. 

'  Ahi  Geiiovesi,  huomim  diversi 
D'  ogni  costume,  e  pien  d*  ogni  Magagna 
Perche  non  siete  voi  del  mondo  spersi.  * 
M.  Millin,  however,  undertakes  to  vindicate  them  against  aft 
poetical,  proverbial,  historical,  and  traditional  reproaches  ;  and 
certainly  it  is  by  no  means  reasonable  to  tax  the  Genoese  witb 
cowardice,  because  the  Ligurians  were  beat  by  Hannibal^    An^ 
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as  to  the  accusadon  in  the  old  proverb,  that  their  sea  is  without 
fish,  mare  senza  pesce^  it  is  a  vile  calumny ; — Signor  Viviani  hav- 
ing given  a  catalogue  of  71  species  found  in  the  Gulf;  to  which 
M.  Maximilian  Spinola  hath  added  an  ample  supplement  of  thir- 
ty-six more.  M.  Millin  says,  that  the  alterations  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Genoa  have  had  great  influence  on  their  customs. 
Peace  be  to  the  memory  of  the  Ligurian  Republic ;  we  doubt^ 
whether  she  has  left  any  other  vestige,  except  the  impress  on* 
her  coin  struck  in  the  year  one—*  REPVBLICA  LIGVRE 
ANNO  I. '  It  is  unfortunate  that  these  chick-a-biddy  repub- 
lics were  all  stifled  before  thev  entered  their  teens.  But  the 
dominion  of  the  French  had  the  most  decided  effect  on  the  na- 
tional character. 

The  Genoese  do  not  rank  high  in  the  republic  of  letters.  In 
1682  A^Qstino  Qldoino  compiled  his  Athenceum  Ligusticum^  in 
which  the  author  of  the  Golden  Legend  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
their  theological  writers.  Amongst  their  poets,  Chiabrera  can 
be  quoted  with  du^  praise;  but  he  stands  alone.  They  have 
had  several  academies.  The  academy  of  the  Adormentati^  or 
*  the  sleepy  ones, '  had  an  appropriate  exit — ^  Elie  s'est  eteinte 
sans  bruit ; '  and  the  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
Belles  Lettres,  which  was  instituted  in  1788,  notwithstanding 
their  style,  appear  to  have  slept  as  soundly  as  their  predecess:ors. 

M.  Millin  discusses  the  history  of  the  Sacro  Catino  of  Genoa 
at  length.  It  is  said  to  have  been  won  by  the  crusaders  at  the 
celebrated  siege  of  C^esarea.  There  is  a  good  engraving  of  it 
in  an  excellent  old  book — La  Mottraye's  travels.  All  La  Mot- 
traye's  reputation  was  blasted  by  a  flippant  line  of  Voltaire.  We 
were  glad  to  see  Dr  Clark  bearing  testimony  in  favour  of  this 
work,  now  unworthily  forgotten.  JSil.  Millin  conjectures  that  the 
Catino  was  made  in  the  East,  at  *  Constantinople  or  at  Caesa- 
rea, '  under  the  lower  empire. 

*  Sa  couleur  qui  est  celle  de  T^meraude  verte,  est  belle ;  sa  forme 
est  agr^ble,  ses  angles  sont  biea  tranches,  ses  anses  pris  dans  la  ma- 
ti^re  sont  bien  plac^es ;  et  ses  omemens,  qui  consistent  seulement  en 
des  rang^es  de  points  creux  son|;  de  bon  gout ;  les  soufflures  sontpeu 
hombreuses ;  et  il  est  ais6  de  voir  qu'apres  avoir  etc  fondu  entier,  il  a 
^t6  habilement  repar^  avec  le  touret,  M.  le  Chevalier  Bossi  pense 
qu'il  a  6t6  fait  a  Rome,  vers  le  commencement  de  Fere  vulgaire.  Pour 
moi  je  persiste  a  croire  qu'il  a  §t6  fait  dans  Torient,  a  Constantinople 
ou  a  Cesar^e,  sous  le  has  Empire.  M.  le  Chevalier  Bossi  ne  pense 
pas  que  sous  les  Emp6reurs  Grecs,  on  a  pu  faire  un  ouvrage  si  par- 
fait.  Mais  le  Cabinet  du  Roi  de  France  possede  des  verres  color6s 
du  commencement  de  la  premiere  race  qui  viennent  aussi  de  TOrient, 
ct  dont  la  teinte  et  la  transparence  sont  aussi  parfaites.  Sous  un 
plat  compost  de  morceaux  de  verre  colore  enchasses  dans  de  Tor;  est 
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un  grand  disqye  de  crystal  factice  qui  porte  Timage  d*un  R6i  Sas- 
sanide.  * 

The  Catino  used  to  be  brought  out  of  the  sacristy  of  the  Ca- 
thedral of  St  Lawrence,  three  times  in  the  year,  on  three  of  the 
great  festivals*  A  prelate  of  rank  exposed  it  to  the  admirmtioa 
of  the  faithful  $  and  round  him  were  ranged  the  Clavigeri^  to 
whose  care  this  sacred  vase  was  confided*  The  Clfivigeru  as 
their  name  imports,  were  entrusted  with  the  keys  of  the  sacristy^ 
and  they  were  bound  never  to  part  with  them.  The  Catino,  ac- 
cording to  the  legend^  held  the  Paschal  Lamb  at  the  last  sup- 
per ;  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  formed  of  an  enjerald  stone  of 
inestimable  value.  No  one  was  allowed  to  touch  it  under  heavy 
penalties ;  and  all  nice  examination  was  prohibited  b^  an  edict 
passed  on  the  24th  of  May  14?76 — the  preamble  wisely  stating, 
that  too  curious  an  examination  of  hdy  things  is  a  token  '  of 
lukewarm  piety, ' 

-  -  -  *  des  froids  savans,  d'audacieux  philosophes,  ont  depuis  long- 
temps  elev^  des  doutes  sur  la  matiere  du  Catino.  Keysler  avoit  d6ja 
enonce  ses  soup<;on8.  L' Abb^  Barthelemy  qui  voyageoit  dans  Tltaliei 
en  1755,  6crivoit  au  Comte  de  Caylus,  qu*il  y  avoit  vu  des  souf- 
flures.  Le  Condamine  decrivit  la  forme  de  ces  bulles  dans  un  me-^ 
moire  qu'll  lut  k  TAcademie  des  Sciences.  * 

The  Catino  was  *  remise  *  conveyed,  as  the  wfse  call  it,  to  *  the 
Cabinet  of  France. '  But  the  *  Conservators  '  were  of  opinion^ 
that  they  ought  not  to  receive  and  take  charge  of  it  as  an 
•  emeraude  sans  prix, '  without  a  careful  investigation.  They 
therefore  '  demanded  '  that  it  should  be  carefully  examined  by  a 
committee  of  members  of  the  Institute,  who  coincided  in  the  o- 
pinion  of  the  •  audacious  philosophers  '  who  had  preceded  them; 
and  decided  that  the  Catino  was  composed  of  coloured  glass. 
It  has  now  travelled  back  to  Genoa ;  but  unfortunately  it  broke 
by  the  way.  We  trust  the  fault  of  the  packing  does  not  rest 
with  the  *  conservateurs. ' 

The  first  removal  of  the  vessel  was  one  of  those  innumerable 
acts  of  for»lish  rapacity  which  have  disgraced  the  agents  of 
the  French  Government.  In  the  Cathedral  of  St  Lawrence, 
the  gem  was  tvorshipped  in  holiness  by  the  multitude.  It  was 
their  pride :  they  had  neither  the  wish  nor  the  ability  of  cool- 
ly examining  into  the  tt*uth  of  the  legend  which  had  beert 
handed  down  from  race  to  racci  To  them,  it  wa^  a  glorioijs 
trophy  of  the  might  of  their  forefathers.  There  it  was  seen 
only  on  solemn  festivals,  beneath  the  vaulted  roof  where  it 
had  been  guarded  with  jealous  vigilance  during  hundreds  of 
years,  surrounded  by  the  tombs  of  the  pjrinces  ancj  warriors 
who  had  been  the  defence  and  pride  of  the  conunonwealtb  ia 
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lier  good  days  of  energy  and  freedom.  In  the  ^  French  Ca- 
binet« '  one  *  froid  savant  ^  turned  it  abouty  and  exai^nined  the 
mouldings  and  the  handles,  and  conjectured  whether  it  came 
from  Rome  or  from  Constantinople ;  and  another  '  froid  sa- 
vant' held  it  up  to  the  window,  that  the  light  might  shine 
through  it ;  and  he  descanted  on  the  oxydes  which  were  em- 
ployed in  colouring  the  frit.  They  had  the  vase, — but  now  it 
was  really  worthless  $  it  was  a  plaything,  a  toy,  a  curiosity.  AH 
the  associations  which  ennobled  the  reltc  in  its  shrine,  were  lost 
and  gone  for  ever,  when  the  antique  was  coldly  placed  on  shour 
on  a  cupboard  shelf,  and  seen  through  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  little 
room  at  the  end  of  the  library. — When  national  monuments  are 
taken  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  vivifying  influence  of  religious 
feding,  or  historical  recollection,  the  despoiler  always  finds  that 
his  own  greediness  has  disappointed  him.  He  steals  fairy  gold, 
and  the  treasure  becomes  a  thing  of  nought,  when  borne  beyond 
the  threshold  of  the  spelt-bound  palace.  He  gathers  flowery 
which  instantly  wither  when  broken  from  the  stalk. 

Our  limits  now  compel  us  to  abandon  M^  Millin  or  his  tour, 
in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  find  room  for  the  address  with 
which  he  concludes;  and  in  which  he  apologizes,  with  great  mo* 
desty,  for  the  defects  into  which  he  may  have  fallen. 

*  Je  sens,  mieux  encore  que  ceux  qui  voudront  bien  le  lire, 
tout  ce  que  manque  a  mon  ouvrage.  L*etat  de  I'ltalie,  a  Tepoque 
oii  j*ai  visits  les  demieres  contr^es  que  je  viens  de  decrire,  ne  'm*« 
pas  permis  d*y  sejoumer  autant  que  je  Paurois  desir^.  On  verra  du 
tnoins  que  je  n*ai  6pargn6  aucun  soin  pour  completer  les  notices  que  je 
Voulob  recueillir  et  pubMer  sur  les  villes  et  les  pays  dont  j'ai  parl6. 

*  Quelques  personnes  trouveroient  peut-etre  des  details  trop  minu- 
tieux ;  mais  mon  dessein  a  ete  de  donner  une  description  de  I'ltalie 
aussi  bien  qu'un  voyage ;  d*unir  ce  que  j'ai  vu,  a  ce  que  d'autres  out 
observe;  de  former  enfin  une  masse  de  notices  qui  put  guider  les  voya- 
geurs  et  les  dispenser  d'autres  ouvrages,  en  indiquant  cependant,  sur 
<ihaque  objet,  ceux  qu'on  pent  consulter^ 

*  Comme  c'est  surtout  pour  les  lettres  ej;  pour  les  arts  qu'on  voy- 
age en  Italic,  je  me  suis  principalement  attache  a  ce  qui  est  relatif 
a  Fhistoire  litteraire  ou  a  celle  des  arts. 

*  Je  n'ai  pas  la  presomption  de  croire  que  mon  livre  doit  faire  aii- 
torite,  mais  je  ci^ois  qu'il  pourra  au  moins  servir  de  guide  ;  les  addi- 
tions, les  corrections,  les  critiques  dont  il  sera  Tobjet  serviront  ^ 
en  composer  un  autre  qui  apportera  davantage  de  cette  perfectron 
xjue  bien  peu  d^hommes  peuvent  atteindre,  et  a  laquelle  je  suis  lorn 
de  penser  que  je  sois  parvenu. ' 

Such  expressions  ought  to  disarm  the  critic.  We  have  prin- 
cipally to  find  fault  with  an  occasional  redundancy  on  points 
wiich  are  by  no  means  connected  with  *  literarj  history^  or  witk 
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^hearjto;'  and  with  which  we  have  been  pat  out  of  humour, 
because  we  are  sure  that  it  has  occasioned  the  suppression  of 
matters  of  greater  importance.  M.  Miliin  often  digresses  into 
scientific  details,  which  are  never  Very  profound,  and  not  al- 
ways very  accurate.  He  considers  Professor  Vassalli  Eandi  as 
the  inventor  of  the  *  meterograpbe  universe!, '  But  the  principle 
of  the  machine  is  unquestionably  the  same  ^i^trith  tl^at  of  the  self- 
registering  bBrometQT  of  the  Reverend  Arthur  McGwire.  An 
account  of  the  latter  may  be  found  ih  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  for  the  year  1791,  and  in  all  our  com^ 
mon  Encyclopaedias. 

At  Lans  le  Bourg,  M.  Miliin  was  quite  surprised  at  the  sight 
of  a  curious  engine  invented  by  the  industrious  mechanicians  of 
that  town. 

*  L'habitude  de  demonter  et  de  remonter  les  voitures,  a  rendu  le^ 
habitans  de  Lans  le  Bourg  industrieux  et  mechaniciens.  Je  remarquai, 
dans  quel ques  foyers,  un  toumebroche  singulier.  La  fumee  en  est  le 
moteur  ;  le  vent  le  force  ^  monter;  (!)  elle  frappe  les  rayons  obliques 
d'une  roue  qui  occupe  Fentier  du  tuyeau,  et  qu'elle  fait  tourner.  A 
cette  roue  tient  un  vis  qui  engraine  dans  le  pignon  d'une  autre  roue> 
et  met  le  toumebroche  en  mouvement,  comme  le  vent  fait  mouvoir  dcGf 
Machines  pour  monter  Feau. ' 

In  shorty  this  elaborate  combination  of  wheels,  screws  and 
pinions,  is  the  singular  philosophical  instrument  wtiich  in  Eng- 
lish is  vulgarly  called  a  mof^e-jack.  .  We  do  not  wish  positively 
to  clailn  tne  smoke^jack  as  an  English  invention,  although  it 
may  be  reasonably  conjectured  that  this  admirable  assistant  to 
the  kitchen  maid  originated  with  the  devourers  of  roast  beef. 
But  it  is  strange  that  M.  Miliin  should  have  taken  so  much 
pains  about  it,  as  the  ^toumebroche  singulier*  has  been  long 
Known  in  France  ^  and  is  described  in  a  very  common  French 
book, — in  Montucla's  edition  of  Ozanam's  Recreations. 

M.  Miliin  is  unnecessarily  minute  and  diffuse  in  natural  his- 
tory. We  will  pass  over  the  account  of  the  coral  fishery,  with- 
out inquiring  whether  it  might  not  have  been  spared.  But  do 
we,  or  doth  any  one  else,  gain  much  information  by  being  told 
that  •  corail '  is  the  f  ^ora(lium  r^ibr^m  *  of  Lamark  ?  The  dif- 
^cult  word  ^  Sponge '  in  the  text  of  the  same  page,  receive;^ 
the  explanatory  gloss  of  ^  spongia  ofiicinalis  '  in  the  note  below. 
And  that  rare  and  wonderful  fish  the  soU^  is  identified  by  quoting 
^  Lapepede, '  to  prove  that  it  is  the  *  pleuronestes  so^ea. '  Nor 
fla  we  like  to  see  M.  Miliin,  who  can  employ  himself  so  much 
better  in  t)ie  cathedral  or  the  library,  lounging  amongst  the 
f  echautiilons  des  trois  regnes  de  la  nature  '  in  the  museum  of 
natural  history  of  TuriUi  and  taking  an  inventory  of  the  stuffe^ 
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birds  and  ^  superb  ciystals  *  of  '  Braunspeth ;  *  as  it  is  higUf 
improbable  that  any  future  traveller  in  Italy  will  ever  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  tbem*  If  we  could  hope  that  our  counsel 
would  reach  him,  we  would  earnestly  request  him  to  travel  like 
the  ^ood  Benedictines  who  preceded  him, — like  Mabillon  and 
Montfaucon,  who  never  wandered  out  of  their  proper  paths* 
We  wish  he  would  devote .  his  pages  wholly  to  taose  inquiries 
and  observations  which  are  strictly  within  the  cognisance  of  the 
man  of  letters  and  the  antiquarian.  Let  him  decipher  the  ma^- 
nuscripty  explain  the  medal,  and  unfold  the  beauties  of  the  sta- 
tucy — and  we  shall  always  listen  to  him  with  respect*  These  are 
the  tasks  which  we  require  at  his  hands  $ — and  he  will  never  fail 
to  execute  them  with  credit  t6  himselfi  and  with  advantage  to 
his  readers. 


Art.  X.  Papers  relative  to  Codificatimi^  and  Public  Insiruo 
tiony  including  Correspondences  with  the  Russian  Emperor^ 
and  divers  Constituted  Authorities  in  the  American  United 
State§.  Published  by  Jeremy  Bentham.  London*  Print-* 
ed  by  J.  M'Creery,  1817. 

IITr  Bentham  is  now  far  advanced  in  a  life  which  he  has  ge- 
-^^  uerously  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  fellow  creatures* 
More  than  fifty  years  he  has  employed  in  labours^  which  had 
no  other  object  than  to  improve  the  condition  of  mankind* 
According  to  him,  Utility  is  the  foundation  of  all  Morals,  and 
should  be  the  object  of  all  Legislation :  Not  that  attention  to*  the 
interests  of  particular  individuals  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
good, — that  selfishness,  which  some  moralists  affect  to  under- 
stand as  meant,  by  what  is  useful, — but  general  utility, — ^an 
augmentation  of  the  happiness,  and  a  diminution  of  the  misery 
of  the  great  mass  of  individuals  of  which  every  community  is 
composed. 

Never  did  any  philosopher  better  conform  his  life  to  his  doc- 
trines,  or  more  happily  illustrate  his  principles  by  his  conduct* 
He  has  consumed  his  days  in  endeavouring  to  be  useful  to 
others ;  but,  according  to  the  common  notions  of  the  world, 
he  has  spent  them  uselessly  to  himself.  Having  completed  his 
education  at  Westminster  school,  and  afterwards  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  with  much  distinction,  he  was  called  early  to 
the  Bar*  His  connexions  (for  he  was  the  son  of  a  very  emi- 
nent solicitor),  must  have  given  him  an  ^arly  introduction  to 
lousiness  i  and  his  learning,  his  extraordinary  talents^  an4  bis 
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fiideratigable  application,  rendered  his  succe$s  in  the  pfofession, 
if  he  bad  continued  to  follow  it,  matter  of  certainty.  The  first 
eminence  at  the  Bar,  and  the  opulence  which  attends  it,  were  at 
his  command  ;  and,  if  he  could  have  persuaded  himself  to  ac- 
commodate bis  political  principles  to  the  wishes  of  those  in  pow- 
er, the  most  splendid  station,  and  the  highest  honours,  would 
have  been  infallibly  within  his  reach^  From  those  brilliant 
prospects  be  voluntarily  turned  away;  and  after  a  very  few  years 
of  practice,  he  relinquished  the  profession,  shut  himself  up  in 
the  retirement  of  his  study,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of 
legislation.  A  citizen  of  the  world  in  its  purest  sense,  he  baa 
suffered  no  opportunity  which  has  presented  itself  of  benefit* 
ing  his  fellow  men  in  any  portion  of  the  globe,  to  pass  away 
without  endeavouring  to  improve  it. 

To  France,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  when  every 
generous  and  enlightened  mind  looked  forward  with  sanguine 
hopes  to  the  blessings  that  seemed  dawning  upon  mankind,  and 
when  the  National  Assembly  was  in  possession  of  means  of  im^ 
proving  the  human  condition,  such  as  never  before  were  com- 
manded by  any  assembly  of  men — to  France,  at  that  moment  of 
delusive  hope,  he  made  a  generous  tender  of  his  services.  Upon 
their  judicial  establishments,  upon  their  colonies,  and  upon  the 
conduct,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  the  tactics  of  their  Assembly,  he 
composed  and  transmitted  to  them  different  tracts,  containing 
neW|  but  at  the  same  time  the  soundest  views  of  reason  and  of 
policy.  If  the  rules  for  governing  the  proceedings  of  their  As* 
sembly  alone  had  been  adopted,  those  disorders  and  calamities 
which  blighted  all  the  fair  prospects  that  were  then  opening  to 
the  view  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  averted.  For  Poland,  for  Russia,  for 
America,  he  has  alike  been  desirous  of  exercising  his  philan- 
thropic labours^  With  respect  to  his  own  country,  whenever 
'  an  occasion  has  occurred  for  offering  any  improvement  of  its 
laws  or  its  policy,  he  has  eagerly  availed  himself  of  it.  Upon 
the  statutes  of  usury  ;  upon  the  taxes  imposed  on  law  proceed- 
ings; upon  the  reform  projected  in  the  judicial  establishments  of 
Scotland ;  upon  penal  labour,  and  upon  the  evils  and  abuses  of 
that  system  of  penal  colonization  which  has  been  adopted  in  the 
place  of  it ; — upon  all  these  important  topics,  he  has  given  to  the 

!)ublic  his  enlarged  and  eniightenedviews.  And  he  has  laboured 
or  all  nations,  and  Cor  ages  yet  to  come,  in  his  greater  works,— ^ 
his  *  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  MoriUs  and  Legislation ; ' 
his  *  Treatise  on  Civil  and  Penal  Legislation ; '  his  '  Theory 
of  Punishments  and  Rewards ; '  and  his  *  Essay  on  the  Tactics 
«f  Political  Assembliee^  *- 
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Tb^  beneficial  effects  which  fnight  have  been  expect^  froBl 
these  masterly  compo^tions,  have  lu^t^  it  is  true,  as  yet  been 
produced.     We  are  not  able  to  discover  the  traces  of  these 
ipvorks  in  the  improved  condition  of  any  portion  of  the  hu^ 
man    race.     The   noblest  reward  which,   in  this  our  mortal 
state,    any  human   being  can  receive — that  o(  contemplating 
the  happiness  of  which  he  is  himself  the  author,  the  scatter- 
ing pleqty  o'er  a  smiting  land,  and  reading  his  history  in  a  na« 
tion's  eyes — this  reward  it  has  not  been  his  good  fortune  to  obtaini 
Sut,  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  his  merits  have  been  wholly 
unrequited^   and  that  he  has  spent  his  excellent  life  only  ill 
ungrateful  toil  and  cheerless  disappointments     From  severai 
passages  dispersed  in  different  parts  of  his  writings^  it  is  evident 
that  he  is  not  unconscious  ot  his  own  extraordinary  powers ; 
that  the  truth,  so  manifest  to  others,  is  no  secret  to  himself,— *- 
but  that  he  is  fully  convinced,  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  time 
must  come,  when  bis  merits  will  be  justly  appreciated,  and  the 
high  importance  of  his  services  acknowledged;  that  in  after 
times,  his  principles  will  be  generally  adopted ;  and  that,  if  not 
to  his  contemporaries,  yet  to  remote  ages,  and  to  yet  uncivilis!* 
ed  nations,  he  will  be  a  Teacher  and  a  Legislator.    This  alone 
it  is — this  anticipation  of  future  fame,  and  of  an  assured  im** 
mortality — this  certainty  that  the  seeds  now  sown  will  infalliblj 
bring  forth,  though  a  late,'  yet  an  ample  harvest  of  human  hap- 
piness, which  can  have  induced  him,  under  every  discourage* 
inent,  and  with  nothing  but  a  sanguine  confidence  in  the  truth 
and  importance  of  his  principles  to  cheer  him,  for  so  long  a  se» 
ries  of  years,  to  persevere  in  devoting  his  whol^  time  to  thi$ 
one  pursuit,  and  in  sacrificing  to  it  fortune,  pleasure,  and  all 
the  dazzling  prizes  that  ambition  could  hold  out ; — in  giving 
up  every  meaner  enjoyment  for  the  sublime  gratification  of  be^ 
coming  a  great  benefactor  to  mankind. 

The  work  before  us  gives  an  account  of  the  endeavours  which 
Mr  Bentham  has  made,  to  render  his  labours  useful  to  two  fo« 
teign  nations^  the  Russians  and  the  Americans.  The  forming 
a  code  of  laws  for  the  immense  population  of  the  Russian  em-^ 
pire,  has  long  been  a  favourite  ot^ect  of  its  Princi^s.  As  early 
as  the  year  1700,  a  commission  was  named  for  the  purpose.  It 
has  been  since  from  time  to  tim^e  renewed,  and  is,  at  the  present 
moment,  in  existence — we  know  not  whether  we  should  say  in 
activity.  Permanent  salaries,  it  seems,  are  allotted  to  the  com* 
missioners ;  but  no  other  of  the  Emperor's  subjects  have  as  yet 
profited  by  their  appoiiltment.  Mr  Bentham  was  willing  to  ret 
Verse  this  state  of  things  $  to  render  the  services  required ;  but  to 
l>eceive  no  remuneration  whatever  for  those  services.    He  accord^ 
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infifly,  in  May  18 1^,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der,  making  a  tender  of  them  to  his  Majesty.  At  the  end  of 
eleven  months,  and  when  nearly  another  year  had  been  added 
to  the  sixty-six  which  Mr  Bentham  stated  that  he  had  complet- 
ed when  his  di<iinterested  offer  was  made,  the  Emperor  conde- 
scended to  answer  it  with  his  own  band.     *  It  was  with  great 

*  interest,'  he  says,  *.that  he  read  Mr  Bentbam's  letter^     The 

*  formation  of  a  Code  of  Laws  was  an  object  which  he  had  too 

*  much  at  heart,  and  of  the  importance  of  which  he  was  too  sen- 

*  sible,  not  to  be  anxious  to  profit  by  Mr  Bentham's  learning 

*  and  experience ;  and  he  should  therefore,  *  he  adds,  *  direct 

*  bis  commissioners  to  have  recourse  to  Mr  Bentham,  and  to 

*  address  their  inquiries  to  him :  * — and,  in  the  mean  time,  bis 
Majesty  desires  bim  to  accept  bis  sincere  thanks,  and  the  re- 
membrance which  accompanied  his  letter.  This  remembrance, 
it  secTTF,  i^-as  a  vafuable  ring,  which  was  delivered  sealed  up  to 
Mr  Beiiiham.  Sealed  up  as  he  received  it,  that  gentleman  re- 
turned it.  He  seems  to  have  thought,  that  to  accept  of  any 
thing  which  might  he  immediately  converted  into  money,  how- 
ever the  usages  of  the  world  might  have  given  a  different  cha- 
racter to  fuch  a  token  of  approbation  and  honour  proceeding 
from  a  Sovereign,  would  be  a  departure  from  his  principles, 
and  would  falsify  bis  professions. 

The  terms  of  his  Majesty's  lettef  threw  also  a  fatal  damp 
upon  Mr  Bentham's  project.  He  was  desirous  of  having  the 
Emperor's  sanction  for  framing  a  Code  of  Laws,  not  which 
should  be  immediately  invested  with  authority  and  imposed  on 
his  subjects,  but  which  should,  as  a  mere  project,  be  submitted 
to  the  examination  of  the  public,  and-  have  its  provisions  and  its 
reasons  canvassed  before  it  was  adopted.  His  desire  was,  to 
draw  up  such  a  code  under  the  Emperor's  sanction,  and  not  to 
answer  the  questions  which  it  might  bethought  expedient  to  put 
to  him  by  his  Majesty's  Commissioners,  of  whose  capacity  and 
intentions  Mr  Bentham  seems  not  to  have  formed  a  very  favour- 
able opinion.  That  no  inquiries  ever  would  be  made  of  him  by 
those  Commissioners,  he  was  fully  confident.  All  this  he  ex- 
plains in  a  long  letter  addVessed  to  the  Emperor,  which  very 
plainly  shows  that  such  a  kind  of  correspondence  is<]«ite  new  to 
him,  and  that  he  is  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  style  in  which 
Sovereign  Princes  are  usually  addressed.  It  contains,  however, 
many  excellent  observations  with  respect  to  the  best  mode  in 
which  a  Prince,  desirous  to  confer  upon  his  subjects  the  inesti- 
mable blessing  of  wise  and  salutary  laws,  can  best  and  most  ju- 
diciously set  about  the  task.  It  is  not  by  a  clost  commission, 
but  by  uniting,  and}  as  it  were^  putting  in  requisition  the  ta? 
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tents  of  all  who  are  jcap&ble  oF  contributing  to  its  completion ; 
and,  by  such  encouragement,  forming,  as  be  calls  it,  a  school 
of  l^islation,  and  thus  making  the  best  provision  possible  for 
filling  all  the  di£Perent  departments  which  are  to  be  employed 
in  accomplishing  that  great  work,  with  persons  who  shall  have 

given  proof  of  their  capacity  for  such  employment.  When 
e  wrote  this  letter,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  still  urgent 
with  the  Emperor  to  allow  him  to  labour  in  his  service,  it  is 
evident,  that  he  entertained  little  expectation,  that,  as  far  as  re* 
garded  Russia,  his  offer  would  be  accepted.  With  respect  to  Po- 
knd,  however,  he  still  cherished  seme  hopes.  It  was  at  that 
tune  imagined,  that  the  Emperor  entertained  the  generous  de- 
»gn  of  establishing  the  independence,  and  restoring  the  fallen 
fortunes  of  that  wronged  and  unhappy  country,  under  the  be- 
nign  government  of  Prince  Adam  Czartorinski ; — but  that  plea- 
sing delusion  soon  vanished.  ^  The  treaties, '  as  Mr  Bentham 
expresses  it,  *  which  were  made  public,  rendered  it  but  too'ma- 
^  nifest,  that  what  remained  of  Poland,  under  its  own  name^ 

*  had  been  swallowed  up  in  the  gulph  of  Russian  despotism ; 

*  diat  engagements  are  regarded  as  binding  by  those  alone  who 
^  cannot  violate  them  with  impunity  ;  and  that,  of  that  modern 

'  *  Holy  League,  which,  in  its  spirit,  is  so  congenial  to  that  of  the 

*  original  one,  it  is  a  fundamental  principle,  that,  in  the  hands 

*  of  the  ruling  and  sub-ruling/kc?,  the  nearer  the  condition  of 

*  tlie  subject  many  can  be  brought  to  the  condition  of  the  beasts 

*  of  the  field,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  interests  eternal,  as 

*  well  as  temporal,  of  all  parlies.  *  No  further  notice  appears  to 
have  been  taken  by  the  Emperor  of  Mr  Bentham  or  his  pro- 
jects;— and  thus  terminated  this  unavailing  attempt  to  benefit 
the  subjects  of  his  Imperial  Majesty. 

Whether  any  thing  will  come  of  Mr  Bentham's  endeavour  to 
improve  the  legislation  of  the  United  8tates  of  America,  is  yet 
undetermined :  But  if  his  offers  here,  too,  should  be  neglected 
or  refused,  the  people,  both  of  America  and  of  Great  Britain, 
will  still  have  great  reason  to  rejoice  that  they  were  made, — inas- 
much as  they  will  have  been  the  cause  of  the  present  publication, 
which  contains  some  of  the  most  important  vieWs  on  the  subject 
of  Legislation,  and  on  the  nature  of  common  or  unwritten  law, 
that  have  ever  yet  been  laid  before  the  public. 

The  United  States  are  still  subject  to  the  common  law  of 
England,  except  as  far  as  thiit  law*  has  been  altered  or  repealed 
by  British  or  American  statutes.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr  Ben- 
tham, an  unwritten  law  must  always  be  attended  with  great 
evils ;  and  he  earnestly  exhorts  the  Americans,  in  the  place  of 
it|  to  substitute  a  written  code.     The  greater  part  of  what  ii 
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addressed  on  this  subject  to  America,  is  immediately  applicable 
to  England  ;  — and  a  matter  of  greater  or  more  increasing  im-t 
portance  can  hardly  be  presented  to  our  view.  In  spite  of  the 
pane^rics  which  have  been  so  often  pronounced  upon  our  laws, 
and  upon  the  administration  of  them,  no  person  who  is  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  our  English  system  of  jurisprudence,  and 
who  will  speak  of  it  ingenuously,  can  deny  that  it  is  attended 
with  great  and  numerous  mischiefs,  which  are  every  day  be- 
coming more  intolerable.  The  difficulties,  the  expense,  the  te* 
dious  length  of  litigations,  the  uncertainty  of  their  issue,  and, 
in  many  cases,  the  lamentable  delay  of  decision,  are  but  too 
well  known  to  the  great  number  to  whom  all  this  is  a  source  of 
profit,  and  to  the  far  greater  number  on  whom  it  brings  down 
calamity  and  ruin.  What  are  the  causes  of  these  evils  it  would 
be  rash  in  any  one  to  pronounce,  before  he  had  fully  and  anxi- 
ously examined  every  part  of  the  subject.  They  are  evils,  how- 
ever, of  such  magnitude,  that  every  discussion  which  affords  a 
chance  of  leading  us  to  the  discovery  of  their  causes,  arid  con- 
sequently, to  the  providing  against  them  an  effectual  remedy, 
must  be  regarded  as  highly  beneficial.  Considered  in  this  point 
of  view,  the  question,  whether  the  common,  or  unwritten  law,  be 
better  calculated  than  a  written  code,  to  provide  effectually  for 
the  security  of  men's  persons  and  properties,  in  a  state  as  far 
advanced  as  England  is  in  civilization  and  refinement,  is  one  of 
very  great  public  interest  5  and  we  shall  therefore  make  no  apor 
logy  for  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  it,  or  for  mixing  argu- 
ments of  our  owh  with  those,  which  either  we  have  found  in 
the  work  before  us,  or  have  been  suggested  by  its  perusal. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  this  inquiry,  is  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  unwritten  law  by  which  England  is  at  this  moment 
governed.  We  are  not  then  to  understand  that  the  rules  by 
which  property  is  to  be  distributed,  and  the  conduct  of  men  to 
be  regulated,  really  exist  only  in  oral  tradition,  and  the  imper- 
fect recollections  of  individuals.  What  is  called  with  us  un- 
written law,  is  in  truth  to  be  collected  from  a  great  number  of 
written  records  and  printed  volumes;  and,  according  to  old 
Fortescue  and  to  Blackstone,  it  is  only  by  a  twenty  years'  study 
of  thfcm  that  a  perfect  knowledge  of  it  can  be  gained.  It  is  by 
reading,  and  by  reading  only,  that  the  lex  non  scripta,  as  well  as 
the  statute  law,  is  to  be  acquired  $  but,  in  the  one  case,  we  find 
^e  law  expressing  its  commands  in  direct  and  positive  terms — 
while,  in  the  other,  we  cao  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  it  only 
through  its  interpreters  and  oracles — ^the  Judges. 

The  common  law  is  to  be  collected,  not  from  the  plain  text 
of  a  comprehensive  ordinance,  which  it  i&  open  to  all  men  tq 
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ecmsiilty  but  from  the  decisions  of  Courts  of  Justice^  pronounc- 
ed in  a  great  variety  of  cases,  and  which  have  disclosed  small 
portions  of  it  from  time  to  time,  just  as  the  miscellaneous  trans* 
actions  of  men  in  a  state  of  society  may  have  chanced  to  require, 
or  give  occasion  for  its  promulgation. 

Of  a  law  so  constituted,  it  must  necessarily  happen  that  a 
large  portion  must  always  remain  unpublished.  The  occasion 
fcr  declaring  it  never  having  occurred,  it  must  rest  (as  all  that 
is  now  published  once  did)  in  a  latent  state,  till  some  event  hap^ 
pens  to  call  it  into  use  and  into  notice.  Of  a  statute  law,  we 
know  with  certainty  the  whole  extent, — and  we  can  at  once  dis* 
cern  what  it  has  not,  as  well  as  what  it  has  provided  ;  but  un- 
der the  common  law  there  is  no  case  unprovided  for, — though 
there  be  many  of  which  it  is  extremely  difficult,  and  indeed  im- 
possible, to  say  beforehand  what  the  provision  is.  For  the 
cases  on  which  no  decision  has  yet  been  pronounced,  an  unknown 
law  exists,  which  must  be  brought  to  light  whenever  the  courts 
are  called  upon  for  their  decision.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
a  law  so  unknown  is  the  same  as  a  law  not  in  existence :  To  de- 
clare, is  substantially  to  enact  it ;  and  the  Judges,  though  call- 
ed only  expounders  of  law,  are  in  reality  legislators.  Of  what 
importance  is  it,  that,  by  a  legal  fiction,  the  law  is  supposed  to 
have  had  preexistence,  since,  being  unknown  till  it  was  pro- 
mulgated by  some  tribunal,  it  was  not  possible  that  men^  could 
have  conformed  to  it  as  the  rule  of  their  conduct  ? — and  yet,  in 
this  very  circumstance,  have  some  most  eminent  lawyers  dis- 
covered a  superiority  in  the  common  law  over  all  written  sta- 
tutes. Lord  Mansfield,  for  example,  when  pleading  as  an  ad- 
vocate at  the  Bar,  is  reported  to  have  thus  expressed  iumseif* 

*  Cases  of  law  depend  upon  occasions  which  give  rise  to  them. 
^  All  occasions  do  not  arise  at  once^     A  statute  very  seldom 

*  can  take  in  all  cases ;  therefore  the  common  law  that  works 
f  itself  pure  by  rules  drawn  from  the  fountains  of  justice,  is 

*  superior  to  an  act  of  Parliament. '     {Atkyn's  Reports^  vol.  i. 
32,  33.) 

The  law  thus  unknown  to  others  till  it  was  promulgated  in 
some  decision,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  previously  known 
even  to  the  judges  themselves.  When  some  new  question  is 
brought  before  them  to  decide,  those  oracles  of  the  law  do  not, 
like  the  oracles  of  old,  (the  supposed  sources  of  all  wisdom  and 
knowledge),  immediately. pronounce  their  authoritative  and  un^ 
erring  responses ;  neither  do  they  retire  to  their  chambers,  as^ 
if  to  consult  some  code  of  which  they  are  the  sole  possessors, 
and  then  reveal  in  public,  to  the  contending  parties,  the  text 
which  they  have  discovered^  Tliey  profess  themselves  unquali- 
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Hed  imtnecliately  to  decide :  They  require  to  be  themselves  in* 
formed :  It  is  necessary  that  they  should  hear,  and  compare,  and 
examine,  and  Yeason,  and  be  assisted  by  the  arguments  of  others, 
before  they  are  prepared  to  pronounce  what  the  law  has  declar^^ 
ed.  They  even  call  upon  the  litigant  parties  themselves  to  state^ 
by  their  advocates,  what  they  conceive  the  law  to  be,  and  to 
support  their  statements  by  reasoning  and  authorities,  and  ana- 
logous decisions ;  and  it  sometimes  happens,  that  even  with  all 
this  assistance,  the  Judges  find  themselves  unable  to  declare  what 
the  law  is,  and  require  the  assistance  of  a  second  argument,  and 
by  other  counsel. 

That  all  these  deliberations,  and  this  laborious  process,  should 
be  necessary,  will  not  appear  surprising  to  those  who  reflect 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  operation  to  be  performed  when  we 
would  discover  what  the  common  law  is  upon  some  point  upon 
which  it  has  never  yet  been  declared*  Dr  Paley  calls  it,  and 
not  unaptly,  a  competition  of  opposite  analogies.     '  When  a 

*  point  of  law,'  be  says,*  •  has  been  once  adjudged,  neither 

*  that  question,  nor  an>  which  completely,  and  in  all  its  cir- 
^  cum&tances,  corresponds  with  that^  can>  be  brought  a  second 

*  time  into  dispute ;  but  questions  arise  which  resemble  this  only 

*  indirectly,  and  in  part,  and  in  certain  views  and  circumstances, 

<  and  which  may  seem  to  bear  an  equal,  or  a  greater  aflSnity ,  to  o- 
'  ther  a4}judged  cases;  questions  which  can  be  brought  within  any 
'  fixed  rule  only  by  analogy,  and  which  hold  an  analogy  hy  re* 

*  lation  to  different  rules.     It  is  by  the  urging  of  the  different 

*  analogies  that  the  contention  of  the  Bar  is  carried  on  ;  and  i^ 

*  is  in  the  comparison,  adjustment,  and  r^conciJiation  of  them 

<  with  one  another,  in  the  discernirg  of  such  distinctions,  and 
i  in  the  framing  of  such  a  determination,  as  may  either  save  the 

<  various  rules  alleged  in  the  cau^e,  or,  if  that  be  impossible^ 

*  may  give  up  the  weaker  analogy  to  the  stronger,  that  the  sa* 

*  gacity  and  wisdom  of  the  court  are  seen  and  exercised. 'f 


♦  Paley,  Mor.  Phil.  Vol.  TI.  p.  259." 
f  It  is  very  extraordinary,  that,  with  such  accurate  notimis  aa 
Paley  appears  to  have  had  on  this  subject,  he  should  not  have  seen^ 
tiiat  this  *  source  of  disputation, '  as  he  calls  itj  was  peculiar  to  an 
unwritten  law.  He  strangely  supposes  it  to  'belong  equally  to  the 
statute  as  to  the  common  law.  ^  Ailer  all  the  certainty  and  rest, ' 
he  says,  *  that  can  be  given  to  points  of  law,  either  by  the  interpo- 

*  sition  of  the  legislature,  or  the  authority  of  precedents,  one  prin- 

*  cipal  source  of  cjisputatlon,   and  into  which,  indeed,  the  greater" 

*  part  of  legal  con  trover.^  i«:t:  may  be  resolved,  will  remain  still,  name-* 

*  ly,  the  competition  of  opposite  analogies. '    Difficulties  undoubted^ 
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Tlie  common  law  was  cohered  with  a  veil  of  antiquitj ; — that 
veil  has  been,  by  the  decisions  of  the  judges,  in  part  removed : 
What  it  is  that  atill  remains  concealed  from  the  public  view,  no 
one  can  with  certahxtf^eU.  Nothing  is  left  us  but  to  conjecturct 
and  our  conjectures  are  wholly  founded  upon  those  various  ana- 
logies of  which  Paley  speaks.  The  best  supported  of  those  ana- 
logies is  that  which  generally  prevails ;  it  is  acknowledged,  from 
that  moment,  as  the  law  of  the  land,  and  as  a  point  from  which 
other  anakigies  may  in  future  be  drawn. 

It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  hear  what  Blackstone  (who  is^ 
upon  almost  vSi  occasions,  tne  apologist  for  what  he  finds  esta- 
blished) says  of  this  unwritten  law,  *  The  moment, '  these  are 
his  words,  <  that  a  decision  has  been  pronounced,  that  which 
^  was  before  uncertain,  and  perhaps  indifferent,  becomes  a  per- 
'  manent  rule,  which  it  is  not  in  the  breast  of  any  subsequent 

*  judge  to  alter  or  vary  from  5  *  and  he  accordingly  tells  us,  that 
^  it  is  an  established  rule  to  abide  by  former  precedents,  where 

*  the  same  point  comes  again  in  litigation. '  f  How,  indeed, 
should  it  be  otherwise  ?  Where  the  authority  of  a  written 
text  cannot  be  referred  to,  it  is  from  decisions  alone  that  the 
law  can  be  collected  $  and  it  shoukl  seem  to  be  as  necessary  for 
those  who  administer  the  law,  to  foliow  those  decisions  implicit- 
ly, as  to  obey  the  plain  injunctions  of  a  statute ;  And  yet,  ac- 
cording to  Blackstone^  ^  this  rule  admits  of  exception,  where 

*  the  former  determination  is  most  evidently  contrary  to  reason, 
^  and  much  more,  if  it  be  clearly  contrary  to  the  Divine  law. ' 
Here  are  other  sources,  then,  from  which  we  are  to  collect  the 
unwritten  law^— namely,  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  declar- 
ed will  of  God.  But,  unfortunately,  the  dictates  of  reason^ 
which  are  at  all  times  sufficiently  uncertain  as  a  positive  rule  of 
conduct,  are  rendered  much  more  uncertain  by  the  learned 
Commentator's  explanation.  For,  in  many  cases,  he  tells  us-^ 
the  reason  of  a  law  cannot  be  discovered  by  any  sagacity,  and 
yet  must  be  presumed  to  exist ;  and  he  proceeds  to  lay  it  down, 
as  a  maxim  of  English  Jurisprudence,  that  it  is  only  where  a 
precedent,  or  the  rule  which  it  has  established,  is  flatly  absurd 
or  unjust,  that  its  authority  may  be  disregarded.  *     The  Cam- 

\j  often  arise  in  the  application  of  written  statutes,  and  Paley  himself 
fcas  well  pointed  them  out ;  but  they  are  quite  of  a  different  nature 
from  those  which  attend  the  administration  of  the  common  law,  and 
certainly  cannot  be  surmounted  by  that  competition  of  opposite  ana- 
logies which  he  mentions.  f  Comm.  Vol.  I.  p.  69. 

*  '  The  particular  reason  of  every  rule  in  the  law  cannot,  at  this 
<  distance  (^  time,  be  always  precisely  assigned  j  but  it  is  suffici^l 
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bridge  professor,  who  has  commented  upon  the  Commentaries, 
controverts  even  this  position,  and  most  satisfactorily  proves, 
that  absolute  demonstration  of  the  absurdity  and  injustice  of  a 
rule,  is  not  alone  sufficient,  at  the  common  law,  to  detract  from 
its  binding  force.  By  the  law  of  England,  till  the  Legii-laturc 
interposed  to  alter  it,  every  statute  had  a  retrospective  opera- 
tion .to  the  first  day  of  the  Sessions  in  which  it  passed  ;  and 
acts,  therefore,  which  were  done  after  the  Sessions  had  com- 
menced, and  before  the  law  was  made,  fell  under  the  animad- 
version of  its  ea:  post  Jacto  enactments,  and  subjected  the  au- 
thor of  them  to  the  penalty  of  having  disregardea  prohibitions 
which  had  no  existence.  A  stronger  instance  to  prove  that  ab- 
surdity and  injustice  are  not  incompatible  with  a  rule  of  the 
common  law,  could  not  have  been  aaduced. 

This  source  of  uncertainty  becomes  the  more  formidable,  from 
the  consideration  that  the  judges  are  themselves  to  determine, 
whether  the  former  decision  was  or  was  not  contrary  to  reason  5 
or,  in  other  words,  whether  it  shall  or  shall  not  be  binding  on 
them.  It  must  always  therefore  be  in  the  power  of  the  judge, 
notwithstanding  the  oath  which  we  are  told  he  takes,  *  to  deter-' 

*  mine,  not  according  to  his  own  private  judgment,  but  accord- 

*  ing  to  the  known  laws  and  customs  of  the  land. '  To  relieve 
himself  from  embarrassing  precedents  which  may  be  cited,  he 
has  only  to  declare,  that  those  precedents  are  contrary  to  reason, 
and  were  therefore  themselves  deviations  from  the  common  law, 
and  to  profess,  in  the  language  of  Mr  Justice  Blackstone,  that 
he  is  *  not  making  a  new  law,  but  vindicating  the  old  from  mis- 

*  representation.  This  doctrine,  that  former  determinations 
are  of  authority  only  as  they  are  consistent  with  reason,  affords, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  same  writer,  good  ground  for  those- high 
strained  panegyrics  of  the  law  which  are  so  often  pronounced  by 
our  judges.     *  Hence,*  to  use  his  own  words,  *  it  is,  that  our 

*  lawyers  with  justice  tell  us,  that  the  law  is  the  perfection  of 

*  reason,  and  that  what  is  not  reason  is  not  law. '  An  aphorism 
which  is,  however,  involved  in  such  a  cloud  of  mystery,  that  we 
are  at  the  same  tinie  told,  that  not  even  th^  judges  can,  upon 
all  occasions,  discover  in  what  that  reason,  the  test  of  genuine 

^  that  there  be  nothing  in  the  rule  flatly  contradictory  to  reason,  and 

*  then  the  law  will  presume  it  to  he  well  founded. ' — ^  The  doctrine 

*  of  the  law  is,  that  precedents  and  rules  must  be  followed,  imlew 

*  flatly  absurd  or  unjust ;  for  though  their  reason  be  not  obvious  at 

*  first  view,  yet  we  owe  such  a  deference  to  former  times,  as  not  to 

*  suppose  that  they  acted  whoUu  without  consideration.  *  Commn 
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!iw,  consists ;  and  that  they  are  bound  to  hold  every  thing  which 
they  find  decided  by  their  predecessors  to  be  law,  and  conse- 
<|uently  the  perfection  of  reason,  unless  it  be  *  flatly  absurd  or 
«  unjust.  *  In  contemplation  of  Jaw,  there  is  no  medium,  it 
€eems,  between  the  perfection  of  reason  and  gross  absurdity. 

Not  to  deceive  oiirselves,  however,  we  ought  to  understand, 
that  this  SHipposed  bringing  to  light  of  the  ancient  law,  which 
had  been  for  ages  unrevealed,  is  at  best  but  a  fiction.  The  laW 
so  declared  in  many  cases,  had  no  existence  till  the  declaration 
was  made,  although  the  Judges  do  not  *  prcteml  to  make  neV 

law, '  but  *  to  vindicate  the  old  from  misrepresentation. '  It 
has  already  been  observed,  thvnt  where  rhe  whole  law  is  embo- 
died in  written  statutes,  cases  m&y  occur  on  which  the  law  is 
Client ;  but  where  an  unwritten  law  prevails,  this  can  never  hap- 
pen. That  the  law  is  not  already  declared,  is  only  because  the 
particular  occasion  for  declaring  it  never  before  occurred.  The 
Judges  being  unable  therefore  to  predicate  of  any  case  that  it 
is  one  which  the  law  has  not  foreseen,  are  under  the  necessity, 
with  the  aid  of  Dr  Paley's  Analogies,  of  supplying  what  is 
wanting,  and  of  discovering  the  ancient  law  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  once  expressed  in  statutes  that  have  long  since 
m*ouldered  away,  or  tb  have  been  pronounced  in  Judgments  of 
ivhich  no  record  has  been  preserved.  In  name,  this  differs  from 
making  laws,- — but  it  is  only  in  name.  Whether  the  chasm  has 
been  made  by  the  ravages  of  time,  or  was  left  in  the  original  fabric 
of  our  law,  it  is  precisely  by  the  .same  process  that  it  must  be  filled 
up.  The  same  recourse  must  be  had  to  Paley's  Analogies,  whe- 
ther the  object  of  the  Judgf*s  be  to  conjecture  what  the  lostt  law 
roust  have  been,  or  to  make  a  new  law,  which  will  best  quadrate 
«nd  harmonize  with  the  relics  of  the  old. 

The  ingenuity  to  be  exercised  on  these  occasions,  is  not  very 
nnlfke  that  of  the  statuary,  who  is  called  upon  to  restore  the  de- 
ficient parts  of  some  mutilated  remnant  of  antiquity.  From 
that  which  remains,  he  conjectures  what,  in  its  original  perfec- 
tion, must  have  been  the  entire  statue  ;  and  he  supplies  such  a 
feature  or  a  limb,  as  will  give  its  proper  form  and  attitude  to 
the  whole.  In  the  same  manner  the  lawya*,  having  made  him- 
self master  of  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient  common  law — hav- 
ing imbibed  its  spirit,  and  studied  its  principles — endeavours  to 
restore  what  is  wanting,  in  such  a  mode  as  may  best  symme- 
trize and  combine  itself  with  the  rest.  In  this  respect,  however, 
the  Artist  and  the  Jurist  difler  ;  the  former  gives  the  result  of 
his  labours  for  what  it  really  is,  a  humble  attempt  to  supply  a 
loss  which  be  acknowledges  to  be  irreparable  i  while  the  magis- 
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terial  lawyer  does  not  hesitate  topublish  his  ingenious  conjee- 
.  tures  as  the  genuine  remains  of  antiquity.  In  another  respect, 
too,  the  comparison  fails.  With  our  restoring  Jurists,  it  is  often 
jiot  the  best,  but  the  first  artist  that  tries  his  tiand,  whose  essay, 
however  crude  and  imperfect,  must  be  united  for  ever  to  t^e 
beautiful  original  to  which  it  has  been  once  attached ;  whereas,  in 
the  ArtSy  the  first  awkward  attempt  at  restoration  will  give  place 
to  the  happier  efforts  of  a  more  skilful  statuary^ 

Considering,  then,  these  judicial  declarations  or  expositions 
of  the  law  as  that,  which  in  every  new  case  they  to  all  practical 
purposes  really  are,  the  making  of  law;  let  us  next  consider  what 
is  the  peculiar  character  of  this  species  of  legislation.  The  first 
thing  to  be  observed  upon  it  is,  that  laws  so  made  are  neces- 
sarily ex  post  facto  laws.  The  rule  is  not  laid  down  till  after  the 
event  which  calls  for  the  application  of  it  has  happened.  Though 
new  in  fa^t^  yet  being  of  the  greatest  antiquity  in  theory,^  it  has 
nece^sarilv  a  retrospective  operation,  and  governs,  ail  past,  as 
well  as  all  future  transactions.  Property,  which  had  been  pur- 
chased or  transmitted  by  descent  to  the  present  possessor  of  it, 
18  discovered  by  the  newly  declared  law  to  belong  to  others;  ac- 
tions, which  were  thought  to  be  innocent,  turn  out  to  be  crimi- 
nal; and  there  is  no  security  for  men's  possessions,  their  per- 
fons,  or  their  liberties, 

It  is  another  objection  to  this  mode  of  legislation,  that  the  le- 
gislators being  ostensibly  called  on  \J&  discharge  very  difierent 
duties,  are  forbidden  to  entertain  any  of  the  considerations  which 
ought  most  to  influence  the  judgments  of  those  who  are  avowed- 
ly employed  in  making  laws.  What  will  most  tend  to  promote 
the  general  good,  or  what  is  best  adapted  to  the  present  habits 
find  modes  of  thinking  of  mankind,  the  judicial  legislator  is 
bound  to  disregard.  He  is  to  consider,  not  what  would  be  the 
best  law  on  any  given  subject  that  could  now  be  made,  but  what 
law  was  most  Ukely  to  have  been  made  upon  it  at  the  remote  pe-^ 
riod  when  the  common  ]aw  is  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin. 
AH  his  researrches  tend  to  discoyer,  not  how  the  evil  which  has 
occurred  may  best  be  remedied,  but  in  wl^at  manner  it  is  pro- 
bable, that^  in  a  very  different  state  of  society,  the  matter  woUld 
have  been  ordered.  The  reason^  upon  which  he  proceeds  are 
not  reasons  of  utility,  or  of  general  ei^pediency,  but  reasons  of 
analogy,  or,  as  they  are  properly  termed,  technical  reasons. 
Thus,  when  it  was  first  decided,  that  a  man  who  had  kOled  him- 
self, and  of  whose  crime  it  was  deemed  no  small  aggravation  that 
be  had  left  destitute  a  wife  whom  he  was  solemnly  bound  to  pro- 
tect and  to  provide  for, — when,  for  such  aii  offence,  it  was  fir^t 
^e^ided,  that,  by  the  commou  li^w,  there  was  a  forfeiture  to  tli^ 
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Crown,  not  only  of  all  the  chattels  which  the  ofFender  possessed, 
but  even  of  leasehold  estates  which  he  held  jointly  with  that 
wife,  or  which  he  possessed  in  her  right,  it  was  on  mere  techni- 
cal argumentSi  which  set  all  reasons  and  common  sense  at  de-^ 
fiance,  that  such  a  decision  proceeded. 

To  take  another  instance*  A  man  is  killed*  The  pennon  by 
whose  hand  be  fell  is  tried  for  murder,  and  is  acquitted,  or,  hav- 
ing been  convicted,  receives  a  pardon.  The^Mer  of  the  de- 
ceased, imputing  partiality  to  the  Jurv^  or  complaining  of  favour 
unjustifiably  shown  by  the  Crown,  is  desirous  of  avenging  his 
son's  blood,  and  of  bringing  the  case  before  another  Jury,  but 
in  such  a  form  as  shall  wrest  from  the  King  his  prerogative  of 
protecting  enormous  guilt.  Accordingly,  he  brings  his  appeal 
of  death ;  and  the  question  is,  whether,  at  his  suit,  such  a  pro* 
ceeding  will  lie.  It  is  now  settled  law,  that  it  will  not.  But,  let 
us  transport  ourselves  back  to  the  time  when  this  common-law 
question  came  first  under  discussion.  If  a  new  law  were  to  be 
made  upon  such  a  subject,  the  questfons  to  be  examined  would 
be,  whether  it  were  expedient  that  the  punishment  of  publia 
crimes  should  depend  on  the  pleasure  of  private  individuals ; 
whether  a  man,  once  tried  and  acquitted,  ought  to  be  put  a  se- 
<;ond  time  in  peril  of  his  life;  whether  the  prerogative  of  pardon- 
ing should  be  fettered  with  any  restraints,  and,  if  it  should,  whe- 
ther such  restraints  could  be  safely  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  any  obscure  and  perhaps  worthless  individual.  All  this  might 
be  matter  of  examination  and  of  doubt ;  but,  upon  one  point, 
all  voices  would  concur,  namely,  that  if  such  powers  were  to  be 
confided  to  those  who  stood  m  some  near  relation  to  the  de- 
ceased, there  was  no  one  to  whom  they  ought  sooner  to  be  en- 
trusted, than  to  a  parent  deprived  by  murder  of  his  child.  Con- 
siderationSf  however,  of  expediency,  or  of  public  advantage, 
when  the  question  is  one  of  common  law,  are  those  which  are 
last  to  be  entertained.  It  is  technically  that  we  are  to  look  at 
the  subject.  Though  the  question  relate  to  murder,  it  is  artifi- 
cial, not  natural  relations,  that  we  are  to  regard.  And  accord- 
ingly, we  find  it  settled,  that  a  cousin^  though  be  will  probably 
use  this  process  merely  as  a  means  of  extorting  money,  may 
bring  his  appeal,  provided  he  be  the  heir-at-laW ;  but  that  no 
father  can  have  recourse  to  it,  becausci  by  the  positive  law  of 
England,  a  parent  cannot  be  heir  to  his  child. 

To  give  the  unlearned  reader  some  notion  how  uncertain  the 
common  law  is,  and  how  a  large  portion  of  it  yet  remains  to  be 
declared,  we  would  refer  him  to  the  following  passage  upon  the 
subject  of  these  appeals,  in  Serjeant  Hawkins's  Treatise  on  the 
Fleas  of  the  Ccown.    ^  If  an  apj^ealj '  he  says,  *  be  once  com^ 
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*  menoed  by  an  heir  whe  dies  h«|niig  the  sait,  h  seems  to  be 
^  agreed  by  almost  all  the  Books,  that  no  other  heir  can  after- 

*  wards  proceed  in  such  appeal,  or  commence  a  new  one.  But 
\  soiae  have  bolden,  that  if  the  first  heir  die  within  the  year  and 

*  day,  without  cooimencing  an  appeal,  the  next  heir  may  bring 
*.  one.     But  t/iis  is  made  a  doubt  bi^  others  ;  and  the  generality  of 

*  the  Books  seem  to  favour  the  contraiy  opinion ;  yet  it  is  kolden 

*  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  some  others,  that  if  the  first  heir 

*  get  judgement  in  an  appeal  of  death,  and  die,  his  heir  may  sue 
*,  execution;  but  ihiskdoiibtedofhy  Sir  William  Staunfi»rd,  and 

*  seems  contra fy  to  viauy  of  tkt  M  books^  and  not  easily  rccon- 

*  cilt;ab]e  with  the  reason  of  the  caties  s^ve  mentioned.     But 

*  'wluihtry  in  this  case,  the  Court  may  not  award  execution^ 
•.  either  ex  officio  or  at  the  demand  of  the  King,  may  deserve 
^  to  be  considered.  Also,  if  a  person  who  is  killed  have  no 
^  wife  at  the  time  of  death,  and  no  issue  but  daughters,  and 
^  all    those  daughters   die  within  the  year  and  day,   it  may. 

*  reasonably  be  ar^ied^  that  the  heir-male  may  have  an  ap- 
*;lieal,  becflUae  the  right  oi  brinnring  one  never  vested  in  any 
*.  other  before.  But,  jTnd tag  thib  case  in  none  (f  the  booksj  I 
•-  hhajl  leave  it  to  be  more  fully  considered  by  others. '  f  All 
the&e  doubt!»  and  liifficuliies,  and  conjectures  and  uncertainties^ 
relate,  it  is  true,  to  a  branch  of  the  law  which  has  seldom,  in 
the  couri^e  of  the  la^t  three  centuries,  been  executed;  but  it 
should  l>e  renienjbered,  that  is  a  law  which  it  is  in  the  power  of 
private  individuals  to  call  at  anytime  into  activity ;  tnat  acc^ 
dent  alone  is  to  determine  on  whom  the  power  of  reviving  it  shall 
be  qast ;  and  that,  when  called  into  action,  it  is  men's  lives  that 
it  will  dispose  of.  For  the  cases  thus  left  unprovided  for,  or, 
which  is.  the  same  thing,  wiiich  are  so  provided  for  that  the  most 
learned  lawyers  cannot  say  what  the  provision  is,  some  law  ought 
surely  to  be  made.  The  matter  being  involved  in  such  obscurity 
that  one  of  the  first  Criminal  lawyers  that  the  country  has  produ- 
ced, can  only  state  what  the  inconsistent  authorities  are,  can  ven* 
ture  no  further  than  to  advance  doubts  and  probabilities,  and  to 
suggest  topics  for  argument,  it  must  be  incumbent  on  the  Legisla- 
ture to  declare  what  the  law  shall  be  in  future,  and  to  prevent  the 
justice  of  the  country  from  being  hereafter  somuch  dishonoured  as 
it  surely  must  be,  if  cur  tribunals  are  to  be  assembled  to  decide  whe-  . 
ther  an  individual  shall  suffer  death  for  a  murder  imputed  to  him, 
npon  no  consideration  of  any  thing  that  has  relation  to  his  guilt 
or  innocence,  to  the  justice  of  a  discussion  already  commenced 
upon  hib  case,  or  to  the  prudence  or  the  profligacy  with  whicb 
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the  Crown's  prerogative  of  parftoning  may  have  been  cx^rci^edf 
but  upon  legal  subtleties  applicable  only  to  the  descent  of  real 
property,  upon  an  examination  of  antient  records,  upon  acom« 

farifron  of  the  weight  that  is  due  to  the  opinions  of  Sir  Matthew 
lale  and  of  Sir  William  Staunford,  and  upon  some  law,  which 
no  man,  till  the  case  occurred,  could  venture  to  state  had  any 
existence,  and  whidi  is  brought  to  light  only  by  antiquarian  re* 
search,  and  forensic  acuteness,  amongst  dashing  and  inconsist-* 
ent  authorities,  out  of  a  mass  of  materials  under  which  it  had 
i-emained  buried  for  c^ituries  past. 

-  Not  only  is  the  Judge,  who  at  the  very  moment  when  he  ia 
making  law,  is  bound  to  profess  that  it  is  bis  province  only  to 
declare  it ;  not  only  is  he  thus  confined  to  technical  doctrines 
and  to  artificial  reasoi.ing,— *he  is  further  compelled  to  take  the 
fiarrowest  view  possible  of  every  subject  on  which  he  legislates. 
The  law  be  makes  is  necessarily  restricted  to  the  particular  case 
which  gives  occasion  for  its  promulgation.  Often  when  he  is 
providing  for  that  particular  case,  or,  according  to  the  fictioi^ 
of  our  Constitution,  is  declaring  how  the  ancient  and  long 
forgotten  law  has  provided  for  it,  he  represents  to  himself  other 
cases  which  probably  may  arise,  though  there  is  no  record  of 
their  ever  having  yet  occurred,  which  will  as  urgently  call  for  a 
remedy,  as  that  which  it  is  his  duty  to  decide.  It  would  be  s 
prudent  part  to  provide,  by  one  comprehensive  rule,  as  well  for 
these  possible  events,  as  for  the  actual  case  that  is  in  dispute,  and^ 
while  terminating  the  existing  litigation,  to  obviate  and  prevent 
all  future  contests.  This,  however,  is  to  the  judicial  legislator 
strictly  forbidden ;  and  1^  in  illustrating  the  grounds  of  his 
judgment,  he  adverts  to  other  and  analagous  cases,  and  pre- 
sumes to  anticipate  how  they  should  be  decided,  he  is  consider* 
.ed  as  exceeding  his  province ;  and  the  opinions  thus  deliveredy 
are  treated  by  succeeding  judges  as  extrajudicial,  and  as  entitled 
io  no  authority. 

A  still  further  evil  inherent  in  this  sjistem  is,  that  the  duty  of 
legislation  must  often  be  cast  on  those,  who  are  ill  qualified  to 
l^slate  upon  the  paiticular  subject  which  accident  may  allot  to 
them.  In  a  mass  of  jurisprudence  so  extensive,  and  consisting 
of  such  a  variety  of  parts  as  that  which  at  the  present  day  pre- 
vails in  England,  it  must  necessarily  happen,  that  even  the  most 
learned  and  experienced  lawyers  will  not  have  had  occasions,  in 
the  course  of  the  longest  study  and  practice,  to  make  themselves 
complete  masters  of  every  portion  of  it.  It  is  usually  to  some 
one  or  more  particular  branches  that  they  have  severally  direct* 
ed  their  researches.    One  man  i»  distinguished  as  deeply  learn* 
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cd  in  the  law  of  real  property ;  another  in  what  relates  to  titbef 
Md  the  rights  and  possessions  of  the  church  f  a  third  is  mostly 
skilled  in  criminal  law  \  a  fourth  in  the  forms  of  actions  and  the 
rules  of  procedtnre  r  And  accordtnf^ty,  when  it  is  important  to 
private  ch'ents  to  be  informed  of  the  law,  they  consolt  the  most 
eminent  jurists  only  upon  those  subjects  with  which  they  are 
known  to  be  most  conversant.  If  the  task  of  compiling  s  com^ 
plete  code  of  lawsr  were  now  to  be  undertaken^  the  subject  woidd 
probably  be  divided  into  its  different  branches,  and  each  would 
be  assigned  to  those  who  were  understood  to  have  devoted  to  it 
almost  exclusively  their  attention  and  their  care*  But  in  legis- 
lation, by  means  of  judicial  decisions,  it  is  chance,  not  the  qua- 
Kfications  of  the  legislator,  which  determines  upon  what  he  shaU 
legislate.  In  theory  he  is  alike  qualified  for  all  subjects*  He  is 
presumed  to  be  master  of  ail  branches  of  the  law,  and  to  be  ca- 
pable, whatever  may  be  the  matters  that  are  bro^bt  before 
nim,  and  in  whatever  order  accident  or  the  humour  of  litigant 
forties  shall  present  them  to  his  view,  of  declaring  what  the  kw 
is  which  applies  to  them. 

Another  objection  to  ^is  mode  of  legislatfon,  and  which  in  m 
free  state  cannot  surely  be  of  little  account,  is,  that  the  People 
has  no  control  over  those  by  whom^he  laws  are  made*  The 
magistrates,  filling  the  high  stations  to  which  is  attached  the 
most  important  duty,  and  the  most  dangerous  power  that  men 
in  a  state  of  society  can  be  invested  with,  are  nominated  by  the 
sole  pleasure  of  the  Crown  ;  and,  during  the  long  period  when 
die  largest  portion  of  the  common  law,  by  which  we  are  now 
•governed,  wias  produced,  they  were  aIso,  if  the  laws  which  they 
niade  were  unpalateable  to  the  Crown,  removeable  at  its  pleasure. 

*  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  maxim  of  our  Constitution,  th€U  we  are 
to  be  governed  by  no  laws  but  those  to  which  the  people  have^ 
by  their  representatives,  given  their  consent.  No  man,  how- 
ever, will  assert,  that  the  consent  of  the  people  was  ever  obtaii^ 
ed  to  the  common  law,  which  forms  so  krge  a  portion  of  our 
jurisprudence.  Our  legislators  here  have  been,  not  the  repre-^ 
'sentatives  of  our  choice,  but  the  servile  instruments  of  our  mo- 
narchs-^at  one  time,  the  great  delinquents  who  presided  ia 
our  tribunals  in  the  days  of  Kichard  the  II.-— and  at  another,  the 
corrupt  judges  of  the  Jameses  and  the  Charlies,  who  suffered 
themselves  to  be  practised  upon  by  the  king's  law  officers,  and 

•  met  \\k  secret  cabals  to  decide  the  fote  of  the  victims  of  the  Crown, 
-before  any  accusation  was  openly  preferred  against  them  ;-— the 
-men  who,  by  their  abject  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  their  mas- 
-teri  wh^  they  were  bis  hired  advocatesi  and  by  the  keenneaa 
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widi  whicfay  as  his  Uood-honnds,  they  b«intied  down  the  prey 
he  had  marked  ou^  had  sufficietuly  proved  how  well  disposed 
they  were  to  do  him  good  service  ia  the  high  and  sacred  office 
of  a  judge. 

Svch  are  among  the  principal  objections  to  this  species  of 
l^slation»  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  while  this  is  going 
on,  there  is  amongst  us  a  legislation  of  another  kind«  proceeding 
with  equal  activity-^tbat.of  the  avowed  and  acknowledged  legis- 
lature which  every  year  sends  into  the  world  a  cumbrous  Colleo- 
lion  of  new  Statutes*  Between  these  two  legislatures  there  is  no 
unity  of  design  ;  their  works  are  as  unlike,  as  the  characters  of 
the  authors  and  their  modes  of  legislation.  Of  a  law  proceed- 
ing from  such  sources,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  is  found  to  ba 
uncertaiUi  intricate,  obscure,  perplexed,  inconsistent,  full  of  re- 
finement and  subtlety,  and  subject  to  continual  fluctuations. 
The  law  which  is  every  Term  discovered  and  brought  to  light 
by  the  Judges,  seems  to  vie  in  extent  with  that  which  is  made 
by  the  Parliament ;  and  the  lawyer's  library  is  every  year  en- 
larged by  one  bulky  volume  of  statutes,  and  by  several  volumes 
of  reported  decisicMis.  The  new  statutes  of  each  year  are  swoln 
out  to  a  bulk  surpassing  that  of  the  year  which  preceded  it ;  and 
every  fresh  term  seems  to  be  prolific  of  more  judicial  reports 
than  the  term  that  went  before  it.  So  considerable  are  the 
changes  and  augmentations  which  are  thus  continually  taking 
place  in.  English  law,  that  the  treatises,  essays,  and  compilations 
which  have  been  composed  on  various  legal  subjects,  require  t<v 
be  from  time  to  time  renewed,  that  they  may  not  mislead  those 
who  ccMisuk  them ;  and,  upon  many  heads,  an  old  law  treatise 
is  c^  as  little  use  as  an  almanack  for  a  year  that  has  expired. 
'The  duties  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  were  formerly  comprised 
in  one  small  duodecimo  volume  ^  they  are  now  to  be  searched 
for  in  five  large  octavos,  containing  altogether  4400  pages.  To 
ikk  size  Burns's  Justice  has  been  gradually  expanded,  in  the 
course  of  the  twenty-two  editions  which,  during  a  period  of 
sixty  years,  it  has  passed  through*  So  many  new  reports  have 
been  printed,  and  so  many  new  statutes  made,  that,  as  the  pub- 
lidier  tells  us  in  the  advertisement  to  the  iSth  edition,.  <  every 
new  edition,  in. order  to  keep  pace  with  the  law^  is  in  efiecl  a 
new  book. ' 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  work  of  Mr  Bentham,  from 
which  we  have,  we  fear,  much  too  long  digressed.  It  was  a 
strong  sense  of  the  evils  which  we  have  been  enlarging  upon, 
that  induced  Mr  Bentham  to  endeavour  to  rescue  from  them 
;|he. inhabitants  of  tb#  Uaited  Siateii.    His  project  is  lixki  aui* 
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Aotincect  in  a  letter  written  in  October  ISll,  io  Mr  Madison^ 
the  then  President.  He  was  unwilling,  it  seems,  to  devote  se- 
veral o£  the  years,  which  may  still  remain  of  hk  Me,  to  the 
framing  a  body  of  law  for  North  America,  with  the  discourag* 
ing  prospect  of  the  work  not  being  perhaps  ever  heard  of  by  the 
people  for  whose  benefit  he  was  thus  content  to  toil.  To  secure 
for  it,  therefore,  some  publicity,  he  requires  from  the  President 
a  previous  approbation  of  his  design  ;  and,  to  gain  that  appro- 
bation, he  explains  the  objects  of  his  proposal  code,  and  the 
plan  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  to  be  framed.  Five 
years  pass  away  l>efore  the  receipt  of  this  letter  is  ackoowledg- 
ed ;  and  the  Incident  accounts  and  apologizes  for  his  silence^ 
by  the  war  which  had  unhappily  intervened, — ^by  the  military 
preparations  which  had  occupied  the  period  when  that  war  was 
only  anticipated|-7-by  a  busy  Session  of  Congress,— and  by  *  a 
*  variety  of  other  circumstances. '  That  sach  a  task  could  be 
undertaken  by  no  person  so  capable  of  well  executing  it  as  Mr 
Bentham,  he  acknowledges ;  and  it  is  with  regret  that  he  finds 
himself  obliged  to  observe,  that  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
his  proper  mhctions  to  accept  this  disinterested  and  beneficent 
otier. 

In  the  mean  time,  at  the  suggestion  as  it  should  seem,  of  Mr 
Galatin,  the  American  minister,  Mr  Bentham  had  addressed 
to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  a  proposal  to  prepare  a  code 
of  civil  and  penal  law  for  the  inspection  and  revision  of  the  le- 
gislature of  that  State.  From  some  accident  not  ascertained, 
this  proposal  was  not  received  till  the  Session  of  1816  bad  ter- 
minated ;  but,  in  a  message  to  the  States,  in  January  1817,  Mr 
Snyders,  the  Governor,  announces  to  them  this  important  com* 
mnnication.  It  is  not,  however,  upon  the  President  of  the  U- 
])ited  States,  or  upon  any  of  the  Governors,  but  upon  the  peo« 
pie  themselves,  that  an  impression  must  be  made,  to  ensure  sue* 
cess  to  such  a  project,  in  a  country  where  the  people  are,  by  their 
representatives,  in  efiect  and  reahty,  their  own  Legislators.  Mr 
Bentham  has,  therefore,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August  of  the 
present  year,  addressed  to  the  people  of  America,  a  series  of  let« 
ters  on  the  subject  of  his  proposal,  and  on  the  «iode  in  ^ich, 
if  accepted,  it  is  to  be  carried  into  execution.  These  letters^ 
together  with  the  different  correspondences  before  mentioned^ 
ccn^^titute  the  present  work.  The  letters  to  the  citizens  of  A- 
merica  form  the  most  important  part  of  it.  In  these,  the  aa* 
thor  enters  into  a  niuch  fuller  examination  of  the  evils  of  an 
unwritten  law, — the  qualities  which  ought  to  be  found  in  a  well 
composed  code, — and  the  principles  upon  which  such  a  work 
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should  proceed^  than  in  his  other  correspondence.  To  in- 
duce the  Americans  to  enter  into  his  views,  and  to  under^ 
take  so  noble  an  enterprise,  he  holds  out  to  them  the  pra'* 
spect,  not  merely  of  the  solid  benefits  they  would  derive 
from  it,  but  of  the  gbry  it  would  reflect  upon  them ;  and  he 
exhorts  them  to  set  this  splendid  example  to  other  nations^ 
and  to  become  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  in  a  strain  of  elo- 
qu^ce  to  which  he  does  not  often  rise.  Though  his  labours^ 
he  says, — ^labours  which,  of  themselves,  are  nothtn(2r,-^whieh» 
with  him,  are  the  dreams  only  of  an  obscure  individual,  shati^ 
if  accepted  by  them,  make  them  a  people  of  conquerors,— con* 
querors,  not  with  the  sword,  but  with  the  pen »— not  by  violence 
and  destruction,  but  by  reason  and  beneficence.  *  As  this, ' 
ke   adds^   *   as    tfaia  your  dominion   spreads,    not  tears   and 

*  curses,  but  smiles  and  blessings  will  attend  your  conquest  in 

•  its  course^     Where  the  fear  of  his  sword  ends,  there  ends  the 

*  empire  of  the  military  conqueror.     To  the  conquest  to  which 

*  you  are  here  invited,  no  ultimate  limits  can  be  assigned,  other 
^  than  those  which  bound  the  habitable  globe*   To  force  new  laws 

*  upon  a  reluctant  and  abhorring  people,  is,  in  addition  to  un^^ 

•  punishable  depredation,  the  object  and  effect  of  vulgar  con- 

•  quest : — To  behold  your  laws  not  only  accepted,  but  sought 

•  after — sought  after  by  an  admiring  people,  will  be  yours.  * 
Dazzling  and  alluring  as  these  prospects  are,  we  cannot  re- 
collect the  influence  which  practising  lawyers  are  said  to  have  i^ 
all  the  States  of  America,  without  fearing  that  they  never  will  be 
realized.  We  are  not  indeed  disposed  to  think  so  ill  of  their 
profession  as  our  author  does ;  but  the  spirit  and  tendency  of 
their  education,  and  the  habits  and  modes  of  thinking  \ybich 
they  necessarily  contract  in  the  course  of  their  practice,  cannot 
but  render,  even  those  of  them  who  are  least  actuated  by  selfish 
motives,  averse  to  all  innovations,  and,  above  all,  to  an  innova* 
tion  of  such  magnitude  as  that  of  subverting  the  whole  system, 
which  it  has  been  the  business  of  their  lives  to  study  and  give  ef- 
fect to. 

If  these  *  Victories  of  Peace  *  are  ever  to  be  gained,  it  is,  we 
are  much  inclined  to  believe,  towards  another  part  of  the  globe 
that  we  must  look  for  their  beginning — to  a  little  speck  upon  our 
ancient  hemisphere — to  a  small  RepubUc,  without  territory,  with- 
out armies  or  finances^  but  which  has  already,  by  the  influence 
it  has  exercised  over  the  minds  of  men,  contributed,  in  no  small 
degree^  to  secure  the  triumphs  of  religious  and  civil  liberty,  as 
well  in  America  as  in  Europe.  Fortunately  for  the  cause  6f 
reason  and  humanity,  one  of  Mr  Bentham's  ablest  and  most  zea- 
lous disciples,  Mr  Dumont,'  is  a  citizeui  and  a  member  of  the 
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RepresentatiTe  Clouncil  of  Geneva^  It  seems  that  that  UtOe  Se^ 
nate  is  serioHsly  applying  itself  to  the  task  of  forming  a  penal 
code — that  a  committee  has  been  appointed  for  the  purpose-^-* 
and  that  Mr  Dumont  has  had  imposed  on  him  the  daty  of  prepar- 
ing a  code  on  Mr  Bentham's  principles^  and  submitting  it  to  the 
consideration  of  the  committee.  It  is  with  very  sincere  pleasure 
that  we  have  heard  of  this  event.  We  look  forward  with  the 
most  delightful  anticipations  to  see  this  intended  code  adopted 
by  the  Republic.  As  it  was  from  this  little  commonwealth  that 
emanated  much  of  the  light  which,  three  centuries  ago,  dispelled 
the  dark  clouds  of  bigotry  in  which  the  whole  of  Europe  was 
enveloped^  so,  from  the  same  quarter*  we  may  see  break  forth 
that  truth  and  reason  which  are  to  dissipate  the  thick  mists  of 
prejudice  and  forensic  superstition  in  which  law  and  legislaticm 
are  still  involved. 

The  duty  of  impartial  criticism  would  be  ill  xlischarged,  if, 
after  having  spoken  as  we  have»in  this  article,  of  Mr  Bentham's 
extraordinary  merit,  we  were  to  say  nothing  of  his  defects. 
We  are  fully  sensible  of  them ;  and  we  have  observed  them  with 
deep  regret ;  for  we  can  regard  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a 

Jublic  misfortune  whatever  prevents  his  writings  lirom  being 
nown,  and  their  utility  and  importance  from  bemg  universally 
acknowledged.  What  principally  obstructs  their  circulation,  is 
the  style  in  which  they  are  composed.  Unlike  inost  authors, 
Mr  Bentham's  first  publications  are,  in  point  of  writing,  the 
most  perfect ;  and  long  habit  and  frequent  exercise,  instead  of 
improving  his  language,  seem  only  to  have  rendered  it  perplex* 
ed,  obscure  and  uncouth.  English  literature  hardly  a£Pords  any 
specimens  of  a  more  correct,  concise,  and  perspicuous  style, 
than  that  of  the  *  Fragment  on  Government^  *  which  was  the  first 
of  Mr  Bentham's  works,  or  the  *  Protest  against  Law  TaxeSy  * 
and  a  great  part  of  the  *  Dejence  of  Usury,  *  which  were  early 
productions  of  his  mind.  Since  those  publications,  he  seems,  by 
^reat  effort  and  study,  to  have  rendered  his  style  intricate,  and 
his  language  obscure.  His  frequent  inversions,  his  long  pa- 
rentheses, the  novelty  and  harshness  of  many  of  the  terms  which 
he  has  so  often,  and,  we  must  say,  on  many  occasions,  so  un- 
necessarily invented,  and  the  length  and  complication  of  his  pe- 
riods, have  rendered  some  of  his  compositions  illegible  to  all  who 
will  not,  in  spite  of  their  repulsive  forms,  persevere  in  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  studying  rather  than  reading  them.  It  is  indeed 
when  he  speaks  by  another's  lips,  that  he  appears  to  most  ad- 
vantage ;  and  it  is  to  the  graces  of  style  which  Mr  Dumont  hat 
given  him  that  he  owes  the  reputation  which  he  has  acquired, 
and  which  is,  from  that  cause,  mu(^  greater  iu  fqrei|{Q  coun- 
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tries  Chan  in  his  own*  Notwithstanding,  however)  a9  the  un- 
toward circumstances  which  have  prevented  the  genius  of  Ben- 
tham  from  being  justly  appreciated  by  his  contemporaries,  it 
must  be  accounted  an  instance  of  rare  good  fortune,  that  such 
a  man  as  Dumont  became  his  acquaintance  and  his  friend.  If 
it  very  seldom  happens,  that,  to  such  extraordinary  talents  as 
Bentham  possesses,  is  united  an  ardent  desire  to  devote  them 
totally  and  exclusively  to  the  service  of  mankind ;  it  is  no  leas 
uncommon  to  find  a  writer  possessed  of  the  eloquence,  the  pow- 
ers of  development,  and  the  perspicuity  and  vigour  of  expres- 
sion which  so  eminently  distinguish  Dumont*  contented,  in- 
stead of  applying  his  great  endowments  to  some  original  work 
which  might  immortalize  himself,  to  submit,  from  no  other  mo- 
tive than  that  of  benefiting  his  fellow-creatures,  to  the  humble 
office  of  setting  forth  another's  ideas  to  advantage,  and  of  ad« 
vancing  another's  fame.  As  the  merit  of  the  greatest  philoso- 
pher of  antiquity  would  have  been  little  known  to  posterity  but 
for  the  sublime  writings  of  his  eloquent  disciple,  so  it  is  possible 
that,  but  for  Dumont,  Bentbam's  reputation  might  never  have 
emerged  from  obscurity* 

It  is  not,  however,  to  Mr  Bentbam's  style  alone  that  we  find 
reason  to  object.  Nothing,  in  our  opinion,  can  be  more  inju- 
dicious than  the  manner  in  which  he  has,  in  his  various  writ-, 
ings,  combated  existing  evils*  It  has  been  truly  said,  that  we 
always  weaken  our  attack  when  we  exaggerate  the  abuse  attack- 
ed^ This,  Mr  Bentham  appears  to  us  almost  always  to  do; 
and  when  we  observe  the  language  in  which  he  inveighs  againsc 
the  supposed  frauds  of  lawyers,  the  corruption  of  borough- 
mongers,  and  the  imputed  profl^acy  of  public  men  of  all  par- 
ties, we  blush  to  find  some  features  of  resemblance  between  one 
of  the  first  philosophers  of  the  age,  and  that  unhappy  class  of 
literary  persons,  whom  necessity  impels,  or  the  capricious  appe- 
tite of  the  publick  invites  to  exaggerate,  and  misrepresent,  and 
calumniate,  in  pursuit  of  a  subsistence  at  once  discreditable  and 
precarious. 


Abt.  XL  Rome^  Naples^  et  Florence  e»  1 8 1 7.  Ou  Esqmssessur 
fEfat  actuel  de  la  Societe,  des  MceujSf  de$  Arts^  de  laLitterature^ 
i^c.  de  ces  VUles  cilebres.  8vo,  pp.  365.  Paris  &  London. 
Detauny  &  Colburn.     1817, 

THE  plan  of  this  hook  is  by  no  means  a  bad  one.    The  au- 
thor proposed  to  himself  to  set  down,  without  any  other 
lurrangement  than  the  order  of  timei  what  be  saw  from  day  to 
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day,  with  sticli  remarks  as  occurred  to  him  ;  and  to  select  fdr 
publication  his  notes  respecting  the  three  great  cities  of  ItaFy 
beyond  the  Appennines.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  value 
of  a  work  constructed  upon  this  plan,  must  dq)end  wholly  upon 
the  talents  and  accomplishments  of  the  author  ;  and  that  the  cur- 
sory observations  of  a  superficial,  flippant,  ignorant  person,  must 
form  one  of  the  most  insignificant  books  in  the  world.  It  will 
be  as  empty  as  his  conversation,  without  any  of  the  liveliness, 
by  means  of  which  a  great  deal  of  silly  talk  is  often  made  bear- 
able in  society ;  and  it  will  contain  none  of  the  materials  by 
which  a  dull  author  frequently  contrives  to  make  a  tolerable 
book  out  of  other  men's  sayings  or  writings. 

The  writer  of  this  volume  is  announced,  in  the  newspaper 
advertisements,  though  not  in  the  title-page,  as  a  Baron  Sten- 
dahl.  He  tells  us,  at  the  beginning  of  his  journal,  that  he  is 
thirty  years  of  age;  is  attached  to  the  embassy  at.  Berlin  ;  and 
was  thrown  into  transports  approaching  to  delirium,  on  receiving 
the  leave  of  absence  which  enabled  him  to  see  Italy.  *  Mais ' 
{adds  he)  *  je  me  cache  soigneuseroent  du  Ministre; ' — and  the 
reason  is  a  whimsical  one — *  les  eunuques  sont  en  coiere  perma- 

*  nente  contre  les  libertins, '  From  the  envy,  then,  of  nis  un- 
fortunate superior,  (for  jealousy  of  course  is  out  of  the  question), 
he  anticipates  a  cold  reception  for  at  least  two  months  after  his 
return;  but  he  consoles  himself  with  the  reflexion,  that  he 
shall  enjoy  himself  in  the  mean  while  ;  and  '  who  knows, '  be 
asks,  *  if  the  world  will  last  three  weeks  ?  *  Tt)e  first  para- 
graph of  the  work  which  we  have  analyzed,  may  give  the  reader 
a  guess  of  the  flippant  character  he  has  to  deal  with,  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Bc^ron  de  Stendahl. 

The  first  of  his  various  passions  is  apparently  for  musick. 
When  he  arrives  at  Munich,  he  is  highly  gratified  at  witnessing 
the  attentions  paid  to  Madatne  Catalani ;  but  when  he  gets  to 
Milan,  and  sees  the  Scala,  he  is  beside  himself.     *  Men  voyage 

*  est  paye.     Mes  organes  epuis^s  n'^taient  plus  susceptibles  de 

*  plaisir.     Tout  ce  que  Pimagination  la  plus  onexixMe  peut  rever 

*  de  plus  singulier,  de  plus  frappant,  de  plus  richc  en  beaiiies 

*  d'architecture ;  tout  ce  que  Ton  peut  se  repre'sentcr  en  drape- 
**  ries  brillantes,  en  personnages  qui,  non  seiilement  ont  les  ha- 

*  bits,  mais  la  pbysionomie,  roais  ies  gestes  des  pays  ou  se  passe 

*  Taction,  je  Tai  vu  ce  soir. '  (p.  2.)  This  is  the  first  impress 
sion ;  but  the  second  is  still  more  violent ;  and  he  concludes  a 
page  and  a  half  of  rapture  by  saying,  that  he  is  ^  intoxicated 
and  transported  while  he  writes. '  N»ght  after  night  he  goes  to 
the  same  place,  and  his  transports  suffer  no  sensible  abatement ; 
Ibr.he  goes  on  raving  about  the  actors,  actresses,  decorations^ 
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and  orchestra,  the  whole  time  of  his  stay  at  Milan.  Solliva,  the 
composer  of  the  opera  which  he  saw,  is  compared  to  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  and  also  to  Correggio.  The  singers  are  lauded  in 
proportion  ;  though  some  of  them  are  mentioned  rather  uncere- 
moniously, especially  the  prima  donna^  who,  though  praised  ab- 
undantly for  her  voice  and  science,  is  broadly  asserted  to  have 
derived  great  improvemeut  from  having  lived  with  Veluti,  one 
of  the  class  formerly  noticed  as  being  f  en  colere  permanente 
contre  les  libertinfe ; '  and,  still  more  strange  to  tell,  she  is  also 
characterized  as  **amoureuse  de  Tamour.  We  really  cannot 
see  what  right  the  author  has  to  publish  all  the  disgusting  slan- 
ders of  the  green-room,  with  the  names  of  the  parties  at  full 
length.  About  this  period  of  his  progress,  breaks  out  that  ha- 
tred of  the  English  which  never  quit's  him  during  bis  whole 
journey.  In  the  only  remark  upon  Milan  not  connected  with 
the  theatre,  he  says  the  Milanese  is  remarkable  for  two  things, 

*  la  sagacite  et  la  bonte ; '  and  he  adds,  *  quand  il  discute,  il  est- 
le  contraire  des  Anglois,  il  est  serre  comme  Tacite. '  It  is  some 
comfort,  however,  to  find,  that  we  are  blamed  in  good  com- 
pany ;  for  it  seems,  *  des  qu'il  ecrit,  il  vent  faire  des  beUes  phrases 
toscanes  ;  et  il  est  plus  bavard  que  Ciceron*  * 

From  Milan  he  goes  to  Parma;  stops  an  hour  to  see  the  fres- 
coes of  Correggio,  one  of  which  makes  him  cry  j  and  at  Bologna 
he  halts  thirty-six  hours,  sees  ten  galeres,  and  hears  two  con- 
certs. He  despatches  the  science  of  the  learned  city  very  quick- 
ly— *  Je  suis  presente  aux  savans ;  quels  sots!'  Arrived  at 
Florence,  he  flies  to  the  theatre,  and  is  enchanted  with  an  opera 
of  Rossini,  (or,  as  he  terms  him,  *  mon  aimable  Rossini')^  who 
has,  it  seems,  composed  a  new  *  Barbiere  di  Sevilla. '  This 
daring  attempt  at  rivalling  the  masterpiece  of  one  of  the  first  of 
all  the  masters,  is  considered  by  our  author  as  the  mark  of  a 
^  true  genius  ' — though  we  doubt  not  there  are  some  who  will 
deem  this  rather  impudent  than  bold.  At  Florence  there  is  li- 
terally nothing  but  such  remarks  upon  the  opera.  But  the  Ba- 
ron holds  this  to  be  the  mo^t  important  of  all  subjects ;  and 
makes  mention,  with  great  complacency,  of  a  judge's  wife  play- 
ing as  prima  donna,  and  a  captain  of  horse  the  primo  buflfo, 

*  II  n'y  a  jamais  '  (he  adds)  *  de  honte  en  Italie,  a  faire  ce  qui 

*  est  raisonnable;  en  d'autres  termes,  le  pays  est  moins  gate 

*  par  la  noblesse.  ' 

At  Rome  he  is  greatly  dispirited  by  the  want  of  a  good  ope«» 
ra ;  meets  everywhere  crowds  of  English,  who,  to  all  his  musi^ 
cal  observfitionsi  only  reply  by  *  remarks  taken  from  Burney ;  ■ 
and  having  little  to  amuse  him  in  the  way  of  practice,  he  takes 
tp  speculating  upon  various  points  of  learning  connected  with 
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Us  fayourite  study.  He  asks  why  there  is  a  pleasure  in  hearinfr 
a  person  sing  when  yoU  are  melancholy  ;  and  he  answers^  that 

*  this  art)  in  some  obscure  manner  which  does  not  hurt  our 

•  amour-propre^  makes  us  believe  in  the  existence  of  pity,  and 

•  that  it  gives  the  consolation  of  tears. '  He  lays  it  down,  how- 
ever, that  the  art  is  positively  hurtful  to  tender  minds  under  af- 
fliction for  the  loss  of  some  beloved  object — *  II  ne  (aitque 
nuire, '  says  he,  *  et  il  hate  ks  progres  de  la  phthisie. '  We 
fiubmit  to  hiro,  whether  certain  branches  of  it  have  not  a  great- 
er tendency  to  produce  this  eflEect  than  others ;  as  playing  on 
theflutet  or  other  wind  instrument*  One  of  the  pleasantest 
evenings  which. he  appears  to  have  passed  in  the  Eternal  City, 
was  at  the  house  of  a  certain  lawyer,  where  he  heard  very  good 
musick,  and  very  sensible  conversation,  particularly  in  a  tete-a- 
tete  which  be  had  in  a  corner  with  a  very  fat  man  ; — who  proved 
to  be  a  rich  tailor. 

At  Naples,  the  Baron  commits  immediately  an  infidelity  to 
Ills  favourite  Scala;  the  San  Carlo,  just  rebuilt,  was  opened 
while  he  was  there,  and  he  was  present  of  course.  He  is  so 
overwhelmed  with  delight,  that  for  several  days  he  cannot  criti- 
cise at  all ;  and  then  he  discovers  the  vocal  part  to  be  indifferent. 
It  seems  the  Italians  are  as  great  enthusiasts  as  himself,  and  they 
have  a  peculiar  delight  in  seeing  the  opiening  of  a  new  theatre. 
The  persons  most  rigid  in  their  economy  at  all  other  times,  he 
says,  willingly  give  forty  louis  for  a  box  on  such  an  occasion  ; 
and  he  saw  several  people  who  had  come .  from  Venice  on  pur- 
pose, and  returned  the  day  after — '  Avares  (he  remarks)  pour 

*  ies  petites  cboses,  ces  gens-cl  sont  prodigues  dans  les  grandes.  * 
As  the  effects  of  the  £rst  night  wear  off,  he  becomes  discontent- 
ed with  the  whole  of  the  Neapolitan  musick,  and  admits  that  be 
leaves  Naples  *  sans  une  seule  jouissance  musicale. ' 

The  Baron's  first  visit  to  Rome  and  Florence,  on  his  way  to 
Naples,  seems  to  have  exhausted  all  he. had  to  say  upon  musick  $ 
—for,  from  the  time  of  his  leaving  Naples,  we  hear  little  or  no- 
thing of  that  topick,  which  had  till  then  engrossed  literally  every 
page  of  his  journal ;  and  as  he  is  a  man  of  some  liveliness  and 
flcuteness,  with  all  bis  flippancy,  we  find  his  observations  fre» 
quently  worth  attending  to,  when  the  subjects  become  somewhat 
more  important.  The  eulogium  of  Cardinal  Gonsalez  is  the  first 
to  which  he  turns  hi^  attention  upon  his  second  arrival  at  Rome* 
From  every  thing  that  is  known  of  that  able  and  enlightened 
minister,  we  believe  the  praises  bestowed  upon  him  in  this  book, 
are  the  reverse  of  being  exaggerated.  We  know  not  the  autho- 
rity upon  which  the  anecdote  told  in  p.  122  is  given ;  but  it  me^ 
rits  some  attention,  if  a^thentick.    The  funaticaT|  or  rather  Hij;h^ 
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Church  party^  It  seems^  are  perpetuany.beseechbg  the  Pope  to 
remove  a  minister  whose  measures  they  represent  as  calculated' 
to  *  increase  the  number  of  the  damned  among  the  subjects  ot 
^  the  Church.  *  The  measures  which  fill  them  with  this  holy 
dread,  are  not  particularly  mentioned,  except  one,  which  un- 
questionably must  have  the  alleged  tendency,  the  admission  o( 
lay  persons  into  the  diifcrent  departments  of  the  administration. 
Wc  apprehend,  however,  that  some  other  improvements  which 
this  wise  ruler  has  introduced,  must  raise  a  similar  alarm  among 
th.?ir  Eminences,  more  especially  the  abolishing  the  right  ^ 
sanctuary,  so  that  a  murdferer  can  no  longer  take  refuge  in  a 
church,  or  other  consecrated  place.  The  abolition  of  torture^ 
too,  we  conceive,  may  have  caused  much  disquiet  in  those  holy 
bosoms  ;  a  disquiet  not  to  be  altogether  allayed  by  the  reserva- 
tion of  their  undoubted  rights  of  self-infliction,  whether  by  fast- 
ing or  flogging.  Now,  when  those  pious  Cardinals,  from  time 
to  time  mghten  the  Fbpe  with  their  pictures  of  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  total  amount  of  the  damned,  in  consequence 
of  such  wicked  devices,  his  Holiness,  it  is  said,  sends  for  the 
author  of  all  the  mischief,  Cardinal  Gonsalez,  who  speaks  as 
followsi. 

'<  Je  juge  des  crimes  secrets  par  les  crimes  qui  arrivent  &  la  con- 
naissance  des  tribunaux,  et  non  par  les  rapports  des  confesseurs :  urn 
souverain  est  responsable,  aux  yeux  de  Dieu,  de  tous  les  crimes  que 
ses  lois  Uissent  commettte.  Les  crimes  et  I'esprit  g6n6ral  de  firipou- 
nerie  etaient  diminu^s  des  deux  tiers  sous  le  gouvemement  fran^aisr 
La  perversity  a  reparu  sous  le  gouvemement  uUri  qui  m'a  pr^c^^^ 
Je  reviens  aux  mesures  fran^aises.  J'ai  dej^  trois  cents  assassinate 
de  raoins  pa^  ta :  ce  qui  fiut  probablement  six;  cents  dttnoia  d^ 
Bioins. "    p.  122. 

The  author  adds  these  reflexions. 

^  Les  trois  quarts  des  cardinaux  sont  tres  pieux ;  mais  corome  IWMI 
grands  hommes  d'6tat>  ils  tiont  que  I'experience  de  la  icIUude.  Ce 
qu'ils  savent  des  hommes,  ils  Tout  appris  dans  rhistoire  du  seizieme 
^^cle.  Bs  ne  se  doutent  pas  du  leur ;  tout  ce  qui  est  jeune  k  Romey 
sent  fort  bien  qu41  faut  donner  une  autre  forme  au  principe  religieox. 
Si  la  ferine  continue  k  choquer  le  fond,  la  source  tarira,  et,  se  raisant 
]bur  par  des  conduits  secrets,  ira  former  les  Superstitions  les  plus  ex« 
tfavagantes.  Les  jeuhes  pr^lats  qui  ont  voyagi  soUt  coi^venus  avee 
iboi  que  le  sed  pays  du  monde  ou  il  y  ait  encore  de  la  religion,  c'ei| 
TAngleterre.  •    p.  122,  123. 

.  At  Florence,  our  author  seems  never  to  be  pleased.  Tie  sin-* 
gular  beauty  of  the  place,  and  the  rich  stores  both  of  ancient 
and  modern  art,  have  little  power  to  fix  tfab  tr^e  Parisian.   !%• 
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theatre  is  badi  and  the  society  scanty;  that  is  enough  for  the 
condemation  of  the  fair  city.  Even  after  he  has  emerjjed  frora 
the  territory,  and  arrived  at  Bologna,  (an  escape  which  he  com- 
pares to  getting  out  of  the  country,  and  finding  himself  at  Paris)^ 
he  turns  back  upon  the  Fbrentines,  and  attacks  their  parsimony 
as  bitterly,  if  not  quite  so  forcibly,  as  Dante  eould  have  done, 
(Firenze  fnia^  &c.  &c.).  It  seems  they  are  all  lean  j  they  break- 
fast on  a  dish  of  coflFee,  and  the  roost  minute  piece  of  bread, 
costing  in  all  two  pence ;  they  dine  for  fifteen  pence ;  they  differ 
i^om  the  Milanese,  he  says,  in  this,  that  at  Milan  the  business 
of  life  fs  to  dine  well ;  at  Flarence  to  malie  believe  that  you  have 
dined.  The  contrast  of  their  magnificent  liveries,  with  their 
ftiiserable  living,  he  describes  as  remarkable.  Upon  all  this  the 
Baron  has  hrs  little  speculation.  He  holds  it  to  oe  plain,  that^ 
while  Florence  was  rich  and  commercial,  it  acquired  the  great 
virtue  of  traders,  economy ;  and  that,  having  lost  its  wealth,  it 
keeps  Hie  habit  of  saving.  Ferhaps  the  k>3S  of  the  wealth  niay, 
of  itself,,  account  for  all  the  phenomena. 

Bohagna  seems  to  please  our  author  better  than  all  Italy  be- 
side. He  thert  found  a  delightful  assen^lage  both  of  foreigners 
and  natives;  and  he  renders  ample  justice  to  the  charnis  of  per- 
son, of  mind,  and  of  accomplishrnenty  which  he  found  in  the 
most  admired  of  the  Bolognese  socrety.  He  has  given  a  sketch, 
ftbih  a  connoisseur  under  whom  he  studied,  of  the  beauties  of  the 
great  masters  of  painting.  As  it  is  short,  and  with  few  excep- 
tions (as  in  the  case  of  Correggio)  seems  to  describe  the  cha- 
racteristics of  those  whom  it  comprehends  tolerably  well,  we  ex^ 
(ract  the  passage. 

.  .".  V<HiS' s»\^e2  que  r^cde  de  Florence  se  recbnn^  a  un  dessein* 
hard!  qui,  sur  les  pas  de  Michel- Ange,  outre  un  peu  la  partie  i^aiiiahter 
des  muscles. 

"  Raphael  eut  TexpFession,  le  dessein,.  rimitation  de  Tantique.  Sa 
perfection  est  dans  les  figures  d' Apotres  et  de  Vierges.  II  fut  un  pea 
irdid  et  un  peu  sec  dans  le  comrnendemens,  comme  le  Perrugin,  son* 
maitr^.  Le  Frate  lul  apprit  le  dair-obscur,  ou  il  fut  toujours  faible. 
Ce  fut  une  grande  ame. 

**  Le  Correge  a  la  grace  seduisante,  le  clair-obscur,  les  raccourcis ;, 
son  ame  6tait  faite  pour  reinVenter  I'antique ;  mais  il  Ta  peu  imit6» 
Ses  tableaux,  chefs-d'ceuvres  de  volupl6,  sbnt  a  Di-esdie  et  a  Parme. 

"  Le  Titien,  et  tous  les  Venitiens,  qnt  la  verite  de  la  couleur^ 
Giofgtone-,  grand  homme,  moissoniig  a  Tentree  de  sacarriere,  en  eiit 
rid^al. 

"  L*ecole  de  Bologne  est  presque,  dans  tous  les  genres,  la  perfec- 
^n  de  la  pdintut'e; 

i"  Le  Dominiquin  eut  Texpression,  surtout  des  affections  titnides^ 
le  coloris,  le  clair-obscuB^'  le  dessein.  Pour  rexpression,  apres  Ra^« 
phasl  et  \di  vient  le  Poussin;  ^ 
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**  Le  Guide,  ime  FVan^tise,  eat  la  beaub6  c3este  dans  les  figures 
de  femmes.  Ses  ombres  peu  fortes,  sa  maniere  suave,  ses  draperies 
l^eres,  ses  contours  dcficats  forment  un  contraste  parfait  avec  le 
style  de  Micbel-Ange  de  Carravage. 

**  Le  Guerchin  fut  un  ouvrier  doue  d*un  singulier  coup-d'cDil  pour 
rendre  le  clair-obscur.  II  copiait  tout  simplement  les  paysans  du 
bourg  de  Cento,  oil  il  travaillait  a  la  toise,  Ses  figures  semblent  se 
detacher  de  la  toiie,  et  convlennent  aux  gens  qui  louent,  dans  la 
peinture,  YUludon, 

"  La  Galerie  Famhe,  de  Rome,  met  Annibal  Carrache  au  rang 
des  plus  grands  peintres.  Beaucdup  de  gens  disent  Raphael,  le 
Corr^ge,  Titien  et  Annibal.  A  Bologne,  pn  lul  prefcre  Louis  Car- 
rache. 

"  L'Albane,  hrnnme  froid,  a  bien  peint  les  enfans  et  les  corps  de 
fttnme,  mais  non  leur  ame*    tl  n'en  avait  pas ;  Tenvie  Toccupa  beauf  > 
coup. "     p.  179--181* 

At  Loretto  be  falls  fn  with  an  English  Colonel  of  seventy^ 
who  hairing  been  much  in  France  before  the  Revoiutioni  gives 
Inm  a  discourse)  under  three  heads^  beside  an  introduction  and 
a  coneUsibn^  Upon  French  and  En^ish  society.  It  lasts  through 
abont  twenty  pages;  and,  as  it  was  spoken  when  nobody  wat' 

?re8ei^  one  is  at  a  lots  to  account  for  the  fullness  of  the  reports 
o  svtppcme  Aat  there  is  no  such  Colonel,  would  only  removed- 
the  difficulty  a  step ;  for  the  remarks  are,  in  style  and  acutenesv^ 
OHisiderably  above  the  Baron's  usoal  performances* 

On  his  jwmey  through  the  States  of  the  Church,  be  seems 
to  have  been  fortunate  in  the  company  he  met  with ;  for,  not  to- 
mentwn  the  ancient  officer  and  the  delightful  society  at  Bolo|g- 
na,  be  found  at  Pesaro  a  lady  *  who  knew  Latin  better  than  he- 
did  hiniself. '  We  brieve  her  accomplishments  to  be  hererat^d 
far  below  the  truth  ;  at  least  the  Baron  so  pertinaciously  writes  * 
Herctdamm  wherever  the  word  occurs,  that  he  compels  us  to 
question  the  accuracy  of  the  standard  by  which  he  estimates  the 
fair  linguist's  proficiency.  He  makes  irorm  this  place  a  some- 
what precipitate  flight,  being  on  the  point,  if  we  comprehend 
the  passage,  of  falling  in  love  with  an  actress  at  the  opera.'  He 
therefore  retreats  upon  Padua,  where,  to  avoid  a  similar  danger^ 
he  forms  an  acquaintance  with  a  celebrated  Soprano  of  seventy^ 
who  lives  there  in  retirement  ^  J'ai  plus  appris  de  musique,' 
says  the  Baron,  ^  en  six  conversations  avec  ce  grand  artiste,  qua 
*  par  tons  les  livres  j  c'est  rdme  qui  parte  d  Vdme. ' 

We  xnust  warn  the  reader,  once  for  all,  against  too  implicitlr 
trusting  the  accuracy  of  this  traveller,  as  to  the  anecdotes  which 
he  has  told  of  individuals  whom  he  either  knew  or  heard  of  in  . 
bis  tofir.     It  se^ns  pretty  clear  that  he  has  frequently  mistaken 
one  person  for  another ;  and  has  been  very  credutous  in  receii^*  • 
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ihg  the  stories  which  were  toM  birti.  The  best  that  can  be  said 
rtt  this  part  of  his  notes  is,  that  there  Is  very  little  of  it.  He 
bsis  laudably  abstained  from  publishing  most  of  what  he  bad 
written  upon  private  individuals  in  his  Journal ;  he  often  talks 
of  the  many  anecdotes  which  he  could  tell  if  he  diose ;  and  most . 
justly  adds,  that  a  traveller  who  print)  an  account  of  what  passes 
in  any  society  where  he  enters  without  paying,  is  a  spy.  This 
rule  is  excellent ;  and,  if  our  Baron  ever  oreaks  it^  we  must  allow 
that  he  does  so  without  any  ill-natured  design.  That  be  has 
been  deceived^  sometimes,  by  persons  who  were  disposed  to  laugh 
at  his  expense,  we  think  pretty  evident,  from  the  story  which 
he  seriously  teHs  of  an  English  heiress  whom  he  met  at  the  house 
of  a  countryman  at  Venice,  The  yoiing  lady,  it  seenis^  was 
entitled  to  a  fortune  of  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  pound* 
s  year,  and  so  much  attached  to  hcV  father,  that  she  insisted 
upon  going  after  him  to  Venice ;  and  upon  going  alone.  Ckie 
of  her  guardians  opposed  this  proj^^ct ;  the  other  (*  par  re- 
spect pour  la  liberty ')  gave  her  a  ttiousand  guineas  fcr  bk*  jour- 
ney. Whereupon  she  set  out,  all  alone ;  and  found  that  her 
Either  had  left  Venice  three  days  before  slie  arrived.  This  rich 
heiress  traveled  in  one  diligence  after  another,  and  did  not  on*^ 
derstand  a  word  of  French.  The  Baron  describes  her  as  very 
wreeaUe,  and  recommends  her  to  the  young  beaiut  of  Paris. 
]f  all  the  suppressed  anecdotes  in  bis  Journd  are  as  authentic 
mi  enleitaihing  as  this,  the  bock  has  gained  at  least  as  mueh 
aa  the  parties,  by  their  omii«sion. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  Baron  indulges  in  g^ieral  reBectioos ; 
but  the  fotbwing  are  perhaps  among  the  best  in  bis  uohitne. 

*  Milan  Temporte  sur  Bolognew  Comma  individus,  les  Bolcmais 
Fefaporteraieat  peut-etre ;  mais, 

.  ^  1^.  Milan  est  plus  grande  ville  (cent  trente  mille  ames)^  et  paf- 
Umt,  beaucoi^  {^  de  sottises  y  sent  m^pris^es,  et  Texemple  des 
temps  passes  y  a  moins  de  force.  II  y  est  d^j^  ridicule  de  parler  de 
aes  affiures  d'int^ret. 

,  *  2^.  Milan  a  ^t6  quatorze  ans  la  capitale  d'un  vaste  royaume ;  on 
y  a  vu  les  grandes  afiO^ires  de  pres  et  le  jeu  des  passions.  Pendimt 
oe  temps-ll^  Bologne  ^taitJQlouse  ;  il  est  vrai  que,  dans  cette  mau« 
tfuse  carridre,  elle  montrait  de  Tftmergie,  elle  se  r§v6ltait  (1809). 

^  3^.  Milan  est  pr^s  de  la  Suisse  qui  foumit  des  livres  ^  la.  haute 
fldci£tl ;  11  y  a  un  exemplaire  du  Morning  Chronicle  qui  coiUte  trois^ 
mille  francs  au  moins  au  noble  qui  le  fait  venir.  II  y  a  dix  ans,  on 
n*eClt  pas  trouv^  deux  personnes  qui  kissent  les  journaux ;  actuelle- 
uent,  on  voit  led  domestiques  qui  vont  les  chercher  au  bureau,  lea 
Ure  dans  les  rues. 

.^  L'iducation  de  quatorze  ans  (1800  k  1814),  donn^e  par  hasard 
aeut  un  de^te  qui  ne  craigpoaat  au  nlonde  que  r^ducation,  y  avalt 
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produit  des  h6ros«  Qu^auralt-ce  ete  de  T^ducatidn  donnee  par  un 
prince  philosophe  ?  Tout  ce  qui  est  grand  a  des^droits  particuliers 
6ur  le  coeur  de  ce  peuple.  Beaucoup  plus  m§Bant  que  le  Fran<;ais, 
il  est  meiUeur  joge  de  la  grandeur  dans  ses  princes.  Un  demi-siecle 
4e  Tordre  de  choses  qm  Fa  si  rapidement  clev^  en  quatorze  an^ 
nWnk  pas  reimi^  une  autre  nation.  La  Lombardie  se  regarde  pour 
le  degre  de  liberte  publique  comme  une  appendice  de  la  France  ;  on 
y  siut  avec  ie  ploB  vif  interet  les '  discussions  de  nos  Chambres.  * 
p.  312— S14. 

His  remarks  upon  the  English  are  far  from  being  so  just. 
Indeed  he  labours  under  some  strange  caprice,  rather  than  prct 
jadice,  vi^pott  thi'j  subject ;  fcr  ht  seems  to  praise  all  the  indivi- 
duals of  ovr  c<mntry  whom  he  saw,  and  yet  4o  hate  u%  coIieON 
tively  ;  and  ttot  in  the  manner  of  Swift,  who  said  he  loved  par?- 
Cicular  men,  while  he  hated  mimkind,— but  after  a  fashion  of  bis 
own.     Thus  he  says,  th^t  •  nothing  can  equal  his  liking  for 

*  our  legislation,  but  his  dislike  of  our  persons ; '  and  adds--^ 

*  Si  votts  faites  une  prevenance  d.  un  Anglais,  il  en  profite  pour 

*  pUcer  un  signe  de  hauteur.     Timides,  en  societet  avec  toilt 

*  ce  qui  passe  pour  superieur,  ils  sont  presque  insolens  avec  tou^ 
^  ce  qui  a  Tair  de  ceder.  11  faut  etre  juste :  il  y  a  cbez  ces  gens^ 
^  la  un  principe  de  malheur;  ils  tirtnt  du  venin  des  cbosesles 

*  plus  indiffcrentes.     Ce  sont  les  phis  inaociables  des  hommes^ 

*  et  peul-etre  les  plus  malheureux. '  ^p.  329,  JJ30)  Yet  his  whole 
volume  is  sprinkled  with  commendations  of  the  English  whom 
he  saw  in  various  societies  ;  the  beauty  of  the  women  i  the  ta- 
lents and  virtues  of  the  jnen  i  nay,  almost  as  often  as  he  men** 
tbns  an  individual  with  approbation,  be  associates  his  praise 
with  some  national  peculiarity.  As  to  the  Genevese,  be  seems 
to  have  for  them  an  unmixed  dislike.  We  trust  there  is  little 
resemblance  in  the  following  picture  of  them,  and  that  what 
there  is  of  likeness,  may  have  been  the  real  cause  of  the  Ba<- 
ron's  general  distaste  for  those  good  people. 

^  La  pruderie  des  fenuaes  est  un  article  inerojrable  k  force  de  ridi^ 
ctde  et  a  ennui.  J'ai  remarqu6  qu'elles  disent  exactement  la  m^me 
chose  3*  chacun  des  Strangers  qu'on  leur  pr6sente.  Etreaimables 
pour  elles,  c'est  r^p^ter  la  formule  d'amabiiite  que  leur  a  montr^e 
leur  bonne  ;  rien  ne  pent  les  faire  sortir  de  ce  cercle ;  elles  croiraient 
manquer  i  la  vertu.  Ainsi,  vivacite,  naturel,  aper<;us  nouveaux, 
laisser-aller,  qui  font  le  charme  de  la  soci^t^,  tout  cela  est  p^trifi6  ^ 
Gendve.  Je  viens  de  ra*apercevoir  que  c'est  la  caricature  des  An- 
glaises.  Pour  comble  d'insipidit^,  la  conversation  est  toujours  gUiQ* 
d6e  sur  les  grands  sujets  de  liberty,  d'amour^  4e  bonheur  domes- 
tique,  de  peintture  des  passions,  etc.,  et  la-dessus  ces  dames  ont  leur 
le^on  faite  et  apprise  par  coeur,  qu*elles  vous  d>  bitent,  toujours  la 
n^me.    II  &ut  voir  la  mine  qu'on  vous  fiut  si  vous  vous  avises  d'etre 
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nature!  dans  ces  discussions  interminables.  L'autre  jour,  potur  a?oir 
admis  la  possibility  de  ramour,  hors  du  mariage,  k  la  soiree  de  I^t 
raaison  P.,  madaine  C***,  qui  m^avait  prtent6>  m-^  flut  de  gro^ 
yeux  ;  toutes  les  demoiselles  ont  rougi :  j'ai  vu  que  yavais  dit  une 
sottise  que  j'ai  raccocnmod6e  de  moa  mieux,  et  as«ez  msd.  .  C^, 
comme  on  voit,  la  possibility  de  Famour  bors  du  manage  Qst  en  effet 
une  ebose  inoufe. 

^  II  faut  toujours  discuter  les  grands  int^rots  jle  la  vie,  et  eti^ 
toujours  hyppcrite  dans  la  discussion.  La-dessus  je  dis  t  A  la  bonne 
Keurc  se  g^ner  k  la  cour  oil  Ton  ga^e  deft  titres  qu  da  poiiyoir ;  Inai^ 
«e  g6ner  a  Geneve ! 

*•  Les  femmes  y  sont  belles ;  lnai^  cette  incrpyable  pruderie,  dont 
personne,  je  crois,  n'a  parle>  se  r^trouve  ju$que  dans  T^r  des  visa^ 
ges :  cela  donne  aux  figures<  un  fon4  4^  froideur  et  un  dcfaut  d  mt§- 
jret  quj  Fepousp'e  la  sympjithie.  Je  prpnds  pour  bonnes  toutes  ces 
vertus  de  Geneye ;  c*est  la  vill^  ou  il  y  a  le  raoins  de  marlii  trompes, 
pt  je  ne  voudrais  pas  pour  tout  Tor  du  nionde  ^tre  marie  S  Geneve. 
Malgre  mon  horreur  pour  la  vie  morale  de  Naples,  je  la  pr^ferera^ 
I  pelle  de  Geneve  ;  il  y  a  au  moins  du  naturel,  *    p.  323 — 325. 
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A  Practical  Essay  on  Intellectual  Education,  with  an  ample  Cata- 
logue Raisonnc  of  Elementary  Books  of  Instruction,  and  a  View  of 
the  most  approved  Methods  of  Tuiti^     By  William  Jaquef*    4Sr6d, 
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A  Lexicon  of  the  Primitive  Words  of  the  Greek  Lapguage,  inclu- 
sive  of  several  leading  Derivatives  upon  a  New  Plan  of  Arrangement. 
For  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  John  Booth,  Cnrate  of  Kirby 
Malzeard,  near  Ripon,  Yorkshire.    8vo.  •  9s. 

QuesfiOfts  resolved ;  contaiiling  a  piaiil  and  concise  Explanation 
of  near  Four  Hundred  Difficult  passages  of  Scripture,  and  concise 
Answers  to  important  Questions  in  History,  Biography,  and  General 
Literature.    By  the  Rev.  G.  G.  Scraggs,  A.  M. 

Institutes  of  Grammar  as  applicable  t6  the  English  Language,  or 
as  introductory  to  the  Study  of  other  Languages,  systematically  ar- 
ranged and  briefly  explained.  To  which  are  added^  some  Chronolo- 
gical Tables.     By  James  Andrew,  LL.D.     8vo.     6s.  6d. 

Elements  of  Latin  Hexameters  and  Pentameters.    2s. 

The  Dauphin  Virgil,  with  Dr  Carey's  Clavis  Metrico-  Virgiltana 
prefixed. 

History  made  Easy ;  or  a  Genealogical  Chart  of  the  Kings  and 
Oneens  of  England  since  the  Conquest.     By  Mr  Reynard* 

A  Key  to  the  same. 

Letters  on  English  History,  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  J.  Big- 
land.     }2mo.    6s. 

A  Companion  to  the  Globes ;  comprising  the  various  Problems 
that  may  be  performed  by  the  Globes,  accompanied*  by  more  than 
One  Thousand  Examples.    4s.  6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

*  The  Edmburgh  Grazetteer,  or  Geographical  Dictionary.  Vol.  L 
fart  n.    8vo.    9s. 

GEOLOGY. 

Transactions  of  the  Geologifcal  Society.  Vol.  IV,  Part  II.  4ta^ 
91  3s. 

•  JIISTORY. 

;  Outline  of  the  Revolution  in  Spanish  America.  By  a  South  Ame-» 
jrican.    7s.  6d. 

*  An  Abridgement  of  Universal  History,  commencing  with  the  Crea- 
fSbn,  and  carried  down  to  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  176S.  By  the  Rer. 
E.  W.  Whitaker.    H  vol.  4to.     8/.  8s. 

The  History  of  the  Ancient  Noble  Family  of  Marmyun,  with  their 
feingular  Office  of  King's  Champion  ;  collected  from  the  Public  Re- 
cords.    By  T.  C.  Banks,  Esq.     4to.  1/.  15s 8vo.  18s. 

A  new  History  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed ;  with  Historical  Notices^ 
of  the  Neighbouring  Villages,  including  a  Compendium  of  Border 
History,  accompanied  with  a  Plan  of  9ie  Town.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
J^lmson,     l2mo.     5s. 

LAW. 

Reasons  for  a  further  Amendment  of  the  Act  54  Geo.  III.  c.  1^6, 
being  an  Act  to  amend  the  Copyright  Act  of  Queen  Anne.  By  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges,  Baronet,  M.  P.    2s.  6d. 

;  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Arbitration ;  with  an  Appendix  of  Pre* 
cedents.  By  James  Stamford  CaldweU  of  Lincoln's-Iim,  Barrister-^ 
8tt4aiy.    ISs^ 
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Heports  nil^ed  and  determined  in  the  Court  6f  Escjiequer,  East- 
er Tenn,  1816.  By  George  Price  Esq.  Part  IJI,  Vol*  II.  Koj4d 
8vo.     5s. 

Supplement  to  a  Treatise  oh.  Pleading.  By  J.  Cbitty  Esq,  of  thj^ 
Middle  Temple,  Barristcr-at-law.     1/.  lis.  6d.      . 

A -Compendious  Abstract  of  the  Public  Acts  p^isaedmrno  1817; 
witli  Comments,  Notes,  and  a  copious  Index.  By  Thomas  Walter 
Williams,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.     12mo.    4s, 

The  wlwle  Proceedings  cm  two  Petitiohs  in  th^  Court  of  Chance- 
^ty,  ex  parte  Cro^y  in  re  Crosby,  and  cj:  parte  Wilkie  in  re  Crosbjp^ 
iieard  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  Lincoln^s  Inn  Hall,  Asigust  22, 
1817.     Is.    .'.'•.  '       ^ 

A  Treatise  dn  the  Game  Lawsj  in  which  it  isfaHypmvecU  tfeat, 
<jxcept  in  particular  cases.  Game  is  now,  and  has  always,  been,  by 
ihe  Law  of  England,  the  Property  of  the  Occupier  of  the  Larid  on 
•which  it  is  found  and  taken  ;  with  Alterations  su|[:^Mted  for  the  Im;. 
provement  -of  the  System.  By  Edward  Christian  Esq.,  Proj^or  ^C 
the  Laws  of  England,  and  Chief  Justice  of  Ely*    8vo»     JQs- 

Keareley's  Tax  Tables  foE  l«ia     Is.  6d. 

A  new  Arrangement  of  Lord  Coke*s  First  Institute  of  the  Laws  rf 
England,  on  the  -Plan -of  Su*^  JViathew  Hale's  Analysis,  Sec,  By  J.  H. 
Thomas  Esq.  ,  3  vol.  8vo»  ^  » 

A  Select  Law  Library,  contaming  t^  whole  Law  now  inf<»ceTe-' 
lative  to  Parish  Officers,  Landlords,  Tenants,  tmd  Lodgers;  Wilh^ 
dodiqils,  and  Revocations  5  Banlprupts ;  Bilk  of  Exchange ;  Buj^n j 
and  Selling  of  Horses,  Game,  &c.  By  Henry  Claveriug  Esq.,  B^r^ 
Irister-at-law.    8vo.     1/.  28.  ed. 

The  Law  of  Bankrupts,  dieu-  Creditors  and  Assignees,  fromth^ 
Issuing  the  Commission  to  the  Allowance  and.  Coofirmation  of  the 
Certificate  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  By  Soame  Whitaker  Es4^  Baiv 
rister-at-law.    4s. 

Form  of  Process  before  the  Jury  Court.  By  John  Russell  £sq% 
Clerk  to  the  Signet,  one  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Jury  Court;  with  an 
Appendix,  containing  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Acts  of  Sed^iTiftl 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  the. Rules  and  Orders  of  the  Jury  CouHt 
#br  regulating  the  Form  ci  Procedure;    8vo.    5s. 

MEDICrNE,   SURGERY^   ANATOMY,  &C. 

An  Essay  on  the  Shaking  Palsy.  By  James  Pa^kiisson,  SIen^3«f 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.     3s. 

'''    Letters  to  a  Mother  on  the  Managenjent  of  Infants  ai^i  Children. 
By  a  Physician.     5s.  6d. 

Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions  published  by  the .  Medical  and 
Cjiirurgical  Society  of  London.     Vol.  VIII.  Part  L*  .  Svo,     10&6d« 

The  Principles  of  Diagnosis,  Part  IL     The  Diagnosis  oS  the  moro 
genei^r Diseases  of  Adults.     By  Marshall  Hall>  M..D.    8vow  j  12s. 
*    The  Hospital-Pupil's  Guide  ;  being  Oracular  Communications  aA^ 
dressed  to  Students  of  the  Medical  Profession.    By  JE«cul4pii|% 
Ss.  6d,  • 
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*  A  S^ud  to  an  SsMqr  on  the  Ydlow  Feirer,  principiny  intended 
le  prove»  by  htcontestable  Facts  and  important  Docmnents,  that  the 
Fever  called  Bulam  ot  Pestilential,  has  no  existence  as  a  Distinct  or 
Cont^gioiM  Disease*    By  Edward  NaUi.  Bancroft,  M.  D.    %yo.    14s* 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  SnrncalJonmal.    No.  52.    3s. 

Phannaeopceia  Nosocamii  Regti  Edinburgensis.   Foolsc.  8to.    5s. 

Hiarmacopceia  CoUegii  Regii  M edieorum  Edbburgelisis.  8?o. 
lOs,  6d. 

Results  of  an  Investigation  req>ectii^  Epidemie  and  Pestflential 
i>i8ea8es,  ineluding  Researches  in  the  Levant  conGeming  the  Plague. 
By  Charles  Macl^,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  the  Diseases  of  Hot  Cli- 
mates to  the  Honourable  East  India  Company.  Vol.  I.  15s. 
,  A  lietttr  to  Professor  Stewart  on  the  Objects  of  General  Terms, 
and  on  the  Axiomatical  Laws  of  Vision.    By  J.  Feam  Esa.   4to.  58. 

Observations  on  the  Casual  and  Periodical  Influence  ot  particular 
Btates  of  the  Atnosphere  on  Human  Health  and  Diseases,  particii* 
larly  Insanity.    By  Thomas  Forster,  F.  L.  S.    8vo.    4s. 

Sketdi  of  the  History  and  Cure  of  Febrile  Diseases,  more  partir 
cularlv  as  they  appear  in  the  West  ladies  among  th^  Sddiers  of  the 
Briti^  Anny.    By  R.  Jackson,  M.  D. 

Delineations  of  the  Cutaneous  Diseases  con^Nrised  m  the  Classiff- 
cation  of  the  hite  Dr  Willan ;  includii^  the  greater  part  of  the  Eq- 
gravings  of  that  Author  in  mi  improved  state,  and  con^leting  the 
Series  as  intended  to  have  been  finished  by  him.  By  T.  Batemai^ 
M.  D.  F.  L.  S.  1  vd.  4to,  with  upwasds  of  seventy  coloured  plates. 
13/.  12s. 

The  History  and  Practice  of  Vaccination.  By  James  Moore  Esq., 
Director  of  tlw  Nadonal  Vaccine  EstaUidnnent.    8vo.    8s. 

An  Essay  on  die  Vital  Functions.  By  Wilson  Philip  Esq.  8vo^ 
ieB.6d. 

'  Cases  of  Diseased  Prepuce  and  Scrotum.  By  W.  Wadd  Esq., 
Surgeon.    4io.     Us. 

OutHnes  of  Lectures  on  Human  Physi(^<^.  By  John  Gordon, 
M.  D.  F.  R.  6.  £.  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  and  on  the 
Institutions  of  Medicme,  Edinburgh.    8vo.    Boards.    6s. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Case  of  Miss  Margaret  M*Avoy ;  with  an 
Account  of  some  Optical  Experiments  connected  with  it.  By  Tho- 
mas Renwick,  M.  D.  I^ysician  to  the  Liverpool  Infirmary.  4to. 
Boards.     10s.  6d. 

MATRBMATICS. 

The  Lunarian,  or  Seaman*s  Guide ;  being  a  practical  btroduction 
to  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  longitude  at  sea  by  celestial  obser* 
vtlions  and  BMurine  chronometers.  By  E.  Ward,  teacher  of  Navigap 
tton,  the  Lunar  Observations,  &c.    6s. 

Tlie  Principles  and  Application  of  Imaginary  Quantities,  Book  I.; 
t#  whioh  are  aided,  some  c^iservations  on  PiMJsms ;  being  the  fir^t  of 
iMories  of  ori^nal*  tracts  in  various  parts  of  the  Mathematies.  % 
Benj.  Concerts,  Esq.    4to.    5s.  6d. 
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-  A  Syst^  of  Practical  Mathtmatics,  contaitiinf^Ctootnetrioii  Pfoln 
lem89  Plane  Trigonometry,  Mensuration  of  Heights  and  DistMices^ 
of  Surfaces  and  Solids,  Conic  Sections,  Specific  Grravity,  Artiflcera^ 
Measuring,  Gauging,  Gunnery,  and  Sfiherioal  Trigonouietry,  inth 
itr~application  to  the  Soludon  of  some  useftii  Geogr«phical,  G^deiic^ 
and  Astronomical  Problems.  To  which  are  added,  TaUes  of  tiid 
Logarithms  of  Numbers,  and  of  Lines,  Tangents,  and  Seeants;* 
Designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  John  Davi&on,  A.  M.  Teacher^ 
Burntisland.    8vo.     Ids. 

The  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic ;  exhibiting  a  Ptro^resshrc  Tww^  of 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Calculation.  With  an  Eahurmd  Table 
of  the  Products  of  Numbers  under  one  hundred.  By  John  IjMi&f 
F.  R.  S.  £.  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Edfa^Nirgk* 
8vo.    88.  boards. 

MISCBLLANSOUS. 

A  Treatise,  containii^  the  results  of  numerous  etperiments  on  thU 
preservation  of  Timber  from  premature  decay.  By  W.  Chiqnnan»< 
M.R.LA.    6s.  6d. 

^  A  Present  for  an  Apprentice,  by  «  kte  Lord  Mayor,  dedicated  t«r 
the  present,  the  Right  Hon.  M.  Wood,  with  a  portrait  of  his  Lord^ 


A  Supplement  to  Junius  identffied,  consisting  otjac^simiki  of 
Handwntmg,  and  other  illustrations.    Ss. 

tlie  Round  Table;  oi.  King  Arthnr's  Fteat  of  the  Kii^  sincd. 
his  Reign.  By  the  author  of  '  Sir  Hoffd>ook. '  With  eif^iMen  em^ 
bdlisbnents. 

Observations  on  the  West  India  Islands,  Medical  Pcdittcal,  imd 
MisceUaneous.    By  J<4m  Williamson,  M.  D.    2  vol.    8vo.    iLSs. 

Mr  Pope's  Practical  Abridgment  of  the  Custom  and  Excise  Lstfws. 
The  third  Editum,  corrected  to  Aueust  18,  1^17.    Svo.  1/.  lls.6d. 

Report  from  the  Committee  of  Uie  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
onployment  of  Boys  in  the  Swee{Hng  of  Chimneys ;  togetW  wilh^ 
the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  and  an  Appendix.  Published  under  the 
direction  of  Uie  Society  for  superseding  the  necesdty  for  Clindnng 
Boys.  With  Notes  and  Observations ;  a  comf^te  List  of  Persona' 
using  the  Machine,  and  a  descriptive  engravmg  of  it.    8vo»    Si.  M* 

Tkt  Classical  Journal,  No.  XXXL  for  June  1817. 

The  Leper  of  the  City  of  Aoste,  a  Narrative.  T^ransbted  frotta 
Ae  FreUdi  by  Helen  Maria  Williams.    8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Essayi  on  the  Theory  of  the  Tides,  the  Figure  of  the  Earth,  thar 
Atomiod  Philosophy,  and  the  Moon*s  Orbit:  with  engravinga.  Bjr 
Jos.  Lucoock*    4to.    7s.  6d. 

An  Attempt  to  establish  Physiognomy  upon  SdetttiBe  PnncMfsat 
originally  delivered  in  a  Sdries  f£  Lectm^el.    By  J.  Cross,  M.  D.  ^ 
|V6.    Ss. 

A  Letter  to  an  English  NoMeman,  vespectfully  subwdttcd  to  thi 
•eirious  consideration  of  both  Houses  of  Parliaments  oontaink 
Analysis  of  Ae  British  ConstiQition,  wA  a-ReYitw  ^  tilt  Ca 
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Quettion,  as  it  Mhttes  to  Irdfind  in  particular,  mid  as  it  staods  Cdn« 
nected  in  its  consequences  with  tb«  hq)piDe8S  and  security  of  Society 
ia  otiter  countries*    By  Liberator.    8vo. 

An  Essay  on  Capacity  and  Grenius ;  to  prore  that  there  is  no  ori* 
nnal  mental  superiority  between  the  most  illiterate  and  the  most 
fearned  o£  Mankind;,  and  tbal  no  gtnius>  whether  individual  or  na- 
tin— U  is  innate^  but.  solely  produoed  by  and  dependent  on  drcum- 
aCaoces.  AIsas  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Ghosts  and  other  Ap« 
pearances  supposed  to  be  supernatural.     8vo.     12s. 

Inquiry  into  tlie  Nature  and  History  of  Greek  and  Latin  Poetry ; 
more  particularly  of  the  Dramatic  Species :  tending  to  ascertain  the 
Laws  of  Comic  Metre  in  both  those  Languages.  By  Jolm  Sidney 
Hawkins^  Esq.  F.  A«S«    8vo.     14s. 

Narrative  of  a  Singular  Imposition  practised  upon  the  Benevolence 
of  a  Lady  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  Bristol,  by  a  young  woman  of 
the  name  of  Mary  Wilcox,  alias  Baker,  alias  Caraboo.    8vo.     5s. 

The  Ladvss'  Receipt  Book ;  containing  a  collection  of  valuable 
miscellaneous  Receipts  and  choice  Secrets  in  useful,  elegant,  and 
ornamental  Arts,  selected  fi  om  various  Authors*  By  WiUi^  Pybus. 
Iteo^    ]s.6d. 

The  Complete  Sportsman.    By  T.  H.  Needham.     12mo.     7s. 
Alt  Inquiry  tato  some  of  the  most  Curious  and  Interesting  Sub- 
jects of  History,  Antiquity,  and  Science ;  with  an  Appendix  con- 
taining the  earliest  InfbnUatiosi  of  the  most  remarkal^e  Cities  of  An- 
ci^t  and  Modern  Times.    By  Thomas  M<^«    12mQ.    4s.. 

A  Practical  Chess  Grammar ;  or,  an  Introduction  to.  the  Royal 
Came  of  Chess^    By  W.  S.  Ketiny.    4to.    7s. 

.  The  Pajuphleteer,  No.  XIX. ;  being  an  Impartial  Record  of  the 
best  Paia^hleUI  of  the  day  on  all  Subjects  of  General  Interest.  6s.  6d. 
Cortes  5  or,  the  Conquest  of  Mexico ;  as  related  by  a  Father  to 
his  Children,  and  desigped  for  the  Instruction  of  Youth ;  translaeted 
from  thfi  German  of  J.  H.  Campe.  By  £liz^  Helme.  5s.  6dl  new 
edition. 

British  Field  %>orts ;  embracing  practical  Instructions  in  Shoot-^ 
ing>  Hunting,  Coursing»  Racing,  Fishii>g,  A*c.  with  Observations  on 
the  Trainmg  of  Dogs  imd  Horses,  and  the  Management  of  all  Sport-, 
ing  Implements.  By  Wm.  Henry  Scott.  Psffts  I.  to  V.  (to  be  com- 
]^t0d  fa  12  monthly  parts)  3s.  each. 

The  Edinbur^  Mi^a^ne  and  Literary  Miscellany ;  a  New  Series 
tf  the  Soots  Maga8ine>  for  August,  Septen^r,  October  and  No- 
nember.    ^eaoh*  ' 

'  An  Essay  on  some  Subjects  connected  with  Taste.    By  Sir  Geor^o, 
Slew^t  Maok^ziO)  Bart. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Observations  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Swallow  Tribe»  with  ai 

^iata-al  statement  of  facts  relative  to  their  migration,  and  to*  their 

l^mwal  tofpidity  %  and  a  copious  table  of  reference  to  authors ;  illus-^^ 

tMsd.byiiymi^s-^f  finre  steoies»  engraved  on  wo(kI  by  Willis;  to 
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which  is  added,  a  general  Catalogue  of  British  Birds,  wlA  the  Pro- 
vincial Names  for  each,  &c.     By  T.  Forster.     8s. 

General  Zoology,  or  Systematic  Natural  History  4  commenced  by 
the  late  George  Shaw,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &c, ;  with  plates  from  the  first 
authorities,  and  most  select  specimens,  engraved  principally  by  Mrg 
Griffith  ;  this  volume  consists  of  Birds.  By  J.  F.  Stephens,  F.L.S* 
VoL  X.     8vo.     2/.  l?s.  6d — royal  paper,  3/.  16s. 

Anecdotes  of  Remarkable  Insects,  selected  from  Natural  History, 
^nd  interspersed  with  Po2try.     By  Joseph  Taylor.     18mo.     ^s* 

The  Naturalist's  Pocket  Book,  or  Tourist  s  Companion ;  being  c 
brief  introduction  to  the  different  branches  of  Natural  History*  l^j 
G.Graves,  F.L.S.     21s.  coloured,  1 4s.  plain. 

NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES, 

•  Mandeville  ;  a  Tale  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  in  England.     By 
William  Godwin,  Author  of  *  Caleb  Williams, '  &c.     3  vol,     I2m«,' 
1/.  Is. 
.  Modern  Manners,  or  a  Season  at  Harrowgate.     2  vol.     10s. 

-  Montagu  Newburgh,  or  the  Mother  and  Son.     By  Alicia  C  ManU 
2  vol.     10s.  6d. 

-  The  Hero,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Night ;  a  Romance.    2  voL 
12mo.     10s. 

Howard  Castle,  or  a  Romance  from  the  Mountains.  By  a  North 
Britain.     5  large  vol.     1/.  7s.  6d. 

Some  Account  of  My&elf.  By  Charles  Earl  of  Erpingham.  ,4  toL 
12mo..    1/.  2s.  . 

Prejudice  and  Physiognomy.  By  A2iile  D'Arcj.  3  vol.  12mOw 
15s. 

.  Beauchamp;  or,   the  Wheel  of  Fortune.      By  James  Holroyd 
Fielding.     4  vol.  12mo.     1/.  2s. 

Conirdan  ;  or,  the  St  Kildians :  a  Moral  Tale.  By  the  Author  of 
Hardenbrass  and  Haverill.    7s. 

Cceld)s  Deceived.     3  voL  12mo.     18s. 

The  Knight  of  St  John,  a  Romance.  By  Miss  Anna  Maria  Por* 
ter.     3  vol.  12mo. 

Six  Weeks  in  Paris.     3  vol.  1 8mow 
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Is.  6d. 

A  Sermon  preached  on  the  third  Mondi^  of  Lent^  On  the  Small 
Number  of  the  Elect.  Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  de  Mas- 
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Plrarality  of  Worlds;  or,  Letters,  Notes,  and  Memoranda,  Philosc 
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A  Sermon  preached  at  Cowbri^^,  at  the  primary  Visitation  of  tho 
Bi^ht  Rev{  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  By  the  Rev.  Scawen 
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quel  to  '  The  Admonition  of  our  Lord  to  his  Disciples. '  By  the 
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The  Character  of  St  Paid,  as  a  Minister  oi^  the  Gospel,  shortly 
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VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Itinerary  of  the  Morea;  being  a  particular  description  of  that 
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Svo.     lOs. 

Travels  in  the  Interior  of  America,  in  the  Years  1809,  1810,  and 
1811 ;  including  a  DescHpticm  of  Upper  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  India-> 
fia»  and  Tennesseei     By  John  Bradbury,  F.L.S.    8s.  6^ 

Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay,  in  his  Majesty's  ship  Ro- 
samond ;  containing  some  account  of  the  north-eastern  coast  of  A- 
mertca,  and  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  that  remote  region.  By  Lieutw 
Edward  Chappell,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  8vo. ;  with  plates  and  a  charts 
128. 

.  A  Picturesque  Tour  through  France,  Switzerland,  on  the  Banks 
of  the  Rhine,  and  through  part  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  year  1816^ 
^yo.     128.  / 

,  The,  Last  Month  in  Spam ;  or,  Wretched  Travelling  through  a 
Wretched  Country.  By  an  English  Officer ;  with  fourteen  humor- 
#as  (coloured  plates  and  a  map.    8s4 

A  Narradye  of  a  Voyage  to  New  Zealand,  performed  in  the  year< 
1814  and  1815.  By  John  Liddiard  Nicholas,  Esq.  in  oompany  with 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Marsden,  Principal  Chaplain  of  New  South  Wales; 
kicluding  an  Account  of  the  first  Missionary  Establishment  ever  form- 
ed in  that  Island;  with  a  description  of  the  Interior  of  that  Country, 
its  Sofl,  Climate,  and  Productions,  and  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
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The  Traveller's  Guide  through  Switzerland^  By  M.  J*  Abel*  Ar* 
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large  Mapsk     18mo.     10s* 
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A  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  late  Embassy  to  China  ;t  eom- 
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potable,  et  ealubre,  Teau  oe  mer  di^ill^e.    Pw  B.  G.  Sage,  8vo, 

Precis  des  pratiques  de  Tart  naval  en  France,  en  Espagne,  et  en 
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4ta. 
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pee  1820L    8vo. 

Eicmens  de  Chimie  M^dicale.     Par  M.  P.  Orfila.    2  vol.    8vo» 

Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  NatureUes.  Par  plusteurs  Professeurs 
du  Jardin  du  Roi.     Tom^  VIII.     8yo. 

Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicales.     Tom.  XX.     8vo. 
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sscr^e  des  calculs  IniiairGS  humains,  et  sur  le  nouvelacide  qui  en  tin 
«Dlte.    Par  MM.  Pelletier  et  Caventon.     8vo. 

Relation  de  I'Expedition  de  Portugal,  £iite  en  1807  et  ISOS^  par 
le  premier  corps  d*Observation  de  la  Gironde,  devenu  de  PortugaU 
I^  le  Baron  Thi^ault,  Lieutenant-G^n^raU     8vo. 

Journal  Historique  sur  la  Campagne  du  Prince  Eugene  en  ttalie, 
pendant  les  ann6es  1813  et  1814«    8vo. 

VictoireiB,  Conqu^tes,  Desastres,  Revers,  et'  Gucrres  Civiles  des 
Fran9ab,  de  1792  a  1815.  Par  une  soci^t^  de  militaires  et  de  gens 
de  lettres.     Tome  II,    8vo. 

Th6orie  du  MesmSrisme  par  un  Ancien  ami  de  Mesmer ;  ou  Ton 
jexplique  aux  dames  ses  prinoipes  naturels  pour  le  salut  de  leurs  fa^* 
milles,  et  aux  sages  de  tous  les  pays  ses  ^causes  et  ses  eflets,  commd 
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jcauticns  convenables,  d'apres  1^  i^oelles  plusieurs  Rois  de  TEuropo 
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Art.  L     Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Poor-Ijm^f 
mth  the  Miniaes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Committee.     Or* 
.  dered  by  the  Home  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  July  4,  1817. 

Tt  appears  from  this  important  document,  that  the  principle 
•*-  of  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor,  took  its  rise  with  the 
enactment  of  very  hatsh  and  barbarous  laws  for  the  suppression 
of  vagrancy  ;-^that  by  these  laws,  which  were  directed  against 
'  strong  beggars,  persons  whole  and  mighty  in  body,  *  such  an 
offence  v^&s  visited  with  slavery,  mutilations,  and  death — thai 
permission  to  beg,  however,  was  extended  to  the  impotent  poor 
within  certain  districts — and  that  at  length,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent the  burden  of  their  support  from  falling  exclusively  on  the 
charitable,  an  act  was  passed  in  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  whereby 
the  Justices  in  each  jparish  were  empowered,  along  with  the 
churchwardens,  to  assess  for  a  weekly  sum  those  who  were  un- 
willing to  contribute.  By  a  statute  of  the  43d  of  the  same  reign, 
those  persons  were  further  vested  with  the  power,  jfrs/,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  gratuitous  relief  of  those  who  were  unable  to  work ; 
and,  secondly^  to  find  work  for  those  who  were  able,  by  giving 
them  employment,  or  supplying  them  with  the  necessary  tools 
and  materials. 

This  statute  continues  to  be  the  fundamental  and  operative 
law  of  the  realm  on  this  important  subject :  And  the  object  of 
the  very  interesting  Repor¥:now  before  us,  is  to  expose  the  ef- 
fect which,  after  the  lapse  of  about  two  centuries,  has  resulted 
from  the  administration  of  this  law  on  the  comfort  and  charaqr 
ter  of  the  people  of  England. 

We  have  otten  imagined,  that,  previous  to  those  enactments, 
VOL.  XXIX.  NO.  58.  3 
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the  whole  of  the  matter  to  which  they  relate  had  come  under 
the  discussion  of  two  political  reasoners  ;  and  that  one  of  them 
had  merely  expressed  his  doubts  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  com- 
pufsory  provision,  while  the  other  felt  quite  assured  of  its  final 
success  in  diminishing  the  amount  of  human  suffering,  if  not  in 
banishing  all  the  miseries  of  extreme  indigence  from  the  land.^ 
Even  in  such  a  situation,  we  conceivei  and  anterior  to  all  expe« 
rience,  there  are  many  considerations  which  might  have  occur- 
ed  to  the  former,  and  disposed  him  to  be  slow  of  confidence  a& 
to  the  anticipated  good  that  was  to  flow  from  its  operation*    The 
very  circumstance  of  its  being  untried,  might  lead  him  to  suspect 
and  to  hesitate.     Andy  independently  of  this  general  considera- 
tion, which  always  weighs  so  powerfully  with  men  of  a  practical 
understanding,  he  would  probably  see,  in  the  profWJsed  measure^ 
an  attempt  to  wrest  from  the  hands  of  Nature  the  management 
of  a  case^  for  which,   by  certain  principles  implanted  in   the 
Constitution  of  man,  she  had  already  provided.     He  might  see 
in  it  a  tendency  to  enfeeble,  if  not  altogether  to  suppress,  the 
operation  of  these  principles.     He  might  fear  lest  this  interfer-^ 
'^  '     ^  tate  should  relax  the  natural  excitements 
It,  and  thus  multiply  the  instances  of 
\  power  of  relieving  them.     Or,  that  it 
ans  of  relationship  5  and  thus,  for  the 
egulated  services,   withdraw  from  the 
and  more  effective  services  of  their  own 
ffspring.     Or,  that  it  might  relax  the 
pendence  of  immediate  neighbours,  and 
nerous,  though  unobserved  supplies  of 
arishes  where  assessments  are  unknown, 
irity  most  honourable  to  the  character  of 
bat  it  might  reduCb  the  private  ministra- 
10,  by  the  one  act  of  a  yearly  contribu- 
es  acqi^itted  of  all  those  secret  attentions 
9  setting  up  of  this  legal  machinery  evi- 
de*    Or,  finally,  that  by  the  publicity 
thus  given  to  the  relief  of  want,  every  dispensation  of  it  would 
be  made  greatly  more  painful  to  the  more  delicate  and  deserving 
class  of  sufferers,  who,  rather  than  brave  an  exposure  so  humi- 
liating, might  choose  to  epdure  in  silence ;  and  that,  with  no* 
thing  to  depend  on  but  such  compassion  as  the  system  in  ques^ 
tion  has  diverted  away  from  them — with  no  chance  of  being 
discovered  by  the  charitable,  but  through  such  inquiries  as  this 
sjstem  has  superseded — with  no  source  from  which  to  look  for 
any  alleviation  but  such  funds  as  this  system  is  impairing  by 
fis  perpetual  and  constantly  augmenting  encroachments :  And 
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thus  it  tiiighi  be  doubted^  whether  it  might  not  only  shift  the 
misery,  without  alleviating  it ;  and  add  another  ptoof  to  the 
many  that  already  exist,  of  the  impotency  of  legislation,  when 
it  offers  to  interfere  with  the  wiser  provisions  and  the  more  ef- 
ficient principles  of  Nature. 

We  are  not  now  supposing  that  the  man  who  muster^  up  these 
various  probabilities,  could  come  to  a  decided  concltision  against 
the  scheme  which  has  been  suggested*  But  he  might  go  so  far^ 
as  most  legitimately,  upon  the  strength  of  them,  to  decline  his 
positive  approbation  of  it.  He  might  look  on  it  as  a  scheme 
which  was  at  best  uncertain  and  hazardous ;  and  if  his  sturdier 
antagonist  saw  nothing  but  timidity  in  all  these  apprehensions— 
if  he  remained  inflexibly  assured  of  the  wisdom  of  the  regula- 
tions suggested-— if  he  resolutely  persisted  in  asserting,  that  aug- 
mented happiness  to  the  lower  oirders,  and  augmented  tranquil- 
lity to  the  State^  would  ensue  from  the  enactments  and  the  exe^ 
cution  of  them — ^if  he  looked,  in  short,  to  the  experiment  wit)l 
undoubting  confidence,  while  the  other  looked  to  it  with  feel- 
ings of  suspicion  and  reserve — we  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  judge, 
which  of  the  two  should  have  been  designated  by^the  name  of 
theorist. 

The  experiment,  however,  has  been  actually  made :  And  ii 
has  had  tne  long  development  of  two  centuries,-— out  of  which 
we  may  gather  its  actual  effect  on  the  circumstances  of  the  peo^ 
pie;  and,  as  it  were,  to  afford  us  every  advantage  for  help- 
ing us  on  to  our  conclusion,  the  whole  island  presents  u^  with 
parishes  in  every  variety  of  condition,  and  under  every  variety 
of  treatment  as  to  the  management  of  their  poor.  We  can  point 
to  some  parishes,  where  a  compulsory  provision  has  obtained 
ever  since  the  passing  of  the  original  statute ;  and  to  others 
•where  it  has  been  only  introduced  at  various  periods  within  the 
Jast  half  century: — to  others  where  the  elements  of  the  me- 
thod have  been  so  recently  put  together,  that  the  method  itself 
is  still  in  embryo ;  and,  finally,  to  others  where  it  is  yet  utterly 
unknown,  and  the  whole  relief  of  Poverty  is  left  to  the  unfettered 
operation  of  Christian  precepts,  or  of  the  kindlier  feelings  of  na- 
ture on  the  heart  and  conduct  of  individuals.  So  thatj  if  our 
two  political  reasoners  were  to  rise  from  their  graves,  they  would 
have  the  whole  matter  of  their  debate  before  them  in  real  and 
living  exemplification.  The  man  of  doubt  would  have  expe- 
rience instead  of  experiment,  and  proof  instead  of  probability. 
And  surely,  whether,  on  looking  to  the  parishes  of  England,  he 
there  perceived  that,  in  the  matter  of  supporting  the  helpless, 
eyery  domestic  tie  had  gone  into  dissolution^  and  that,  in  th^ 
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coldness  of  a  public  administration,  every  kindlier  charity  was 
departing  from  tbe  land— or,  looking  to  the  Border  parishes, 
he  saw  them  fast  hastening  to  the  lavish  expenditure  of  England, 
and  with  as  little  too  of  sensible  influence  on  the  comforts  of 
their  suffering  population — or,  finally,  looking  to  the  parishes  of 
the  North,  he  beheld  that,  under  their  cheap  economy,  all  the 
relative  duties  of  kindred  and  of  neighbourhood  were  still  m 
unextinguished  operation,  and  that  a  high  minded,  but  uncom- 
plstining  peasantry,  did,  out  of  their  own  unborrowed  resource?, 
rear  every  family,  and  foster  the  declining  years  of  every  pa- 
rent who  belonged  to  them—would  not  he  be  entitled  to  look  on 
these  various  parishes  as  so  many  archives  on  which,  since  he 
had  left  the  world,  the  finger  of  time  had  graven  in  characters 
of  certainty  all  his  anticipations — would  not  he  stand  proudfy 
vindicated  in  his  claims  to  practical  wisdom,  and  his  antagonist 
be  more  strikingly  convicted  than  ever,  of  being  a  most  unsound 
and  precipitate  theorist  ? 

But  how  comes  it,  then,  that  the  reverse  of  all  this  takes  place  m 
very  general  estimation  ?  How  comes  it  that  he  who  questions  the 
eJ^pediency  of  poor*rates  is  usually  regarded  as  a  man  of  visionary, 
or  at  least  of  adventurous  speculation ;  and  that  he  who  resists 
every  change  of  habit,  or  of  existing  institution,  is  deemed  to  be 
a  man  of  sound  and  practical  wisdom,  who,  unseduced  by  any 
ingenious  or  splendid  sophistry,  sits  immoveably  entrenched 
within  the  safeguards  of  experience  ?  He  who  would  have  been 
counted  a  theorist  at  the  commencement  of  this  great  national 
scheme,  is  now  conceived  to  have  upon  his  side  the  whole  autho- 
rity of  practice  and  observation  5 — and  he  who  simply  inherits 
the  spirit  and  the  impressions  of  his  more  judicious  antagonist,  is 
now  branded  as  an  audacious  theorist.  How  comes  it  that  tbe 
two  characters  have  so  strangely  and  so  unwarrantably  shifted 
places  ?  What  has  happened  duriog  this  intervening  period  of 
two  hundred  years,  to  justify  such  an  exchange  of  reputation  be- 
tween them  ?  .  The  man  who  was  then  so  proudly  confident  in 
his  anticipations  of  good  from  the  plan,  has  had  every  one  of 
his  anticipations  most  wofully  blasted;  and  for  this,  the  suc- 
cessor to  his  opinions  and  partialities,  obtains  the  homage  that 
is  due  to  a  sound  experimental  philosopher.  The  man  who 
humbly  expressed  his  suspicions  of  the  plan,  has  had  every  one 
of  them  confirmed ;  and  for  this,  he  who  now  proceeds  upon  his 
^conjectures  as  so  many  facts,  because  they  have  turned  out  to  be 
so,  is  denounced  as  a  rash  and  chimerical  projector !  So  long 
as  the  theory  was  untried,  it  was  practically  wise  to  doubt  it,  and 
theoretical  to  beCriend  it.  But  now  that  the  theory  has, been 
tried  and  found  wanting,  it  would  appear  that  he  is  the  sound 
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experimentalist  who  defends,  and  he  is  the  theorist  who  dis- 
owns it ! 

'  All  this,  however,  may  be  referred  to  that  great  law  of  the  hu- 
man constitution,  by  which  we  are  led  to  associate  with  similar 
circumstances/  the  expectation  of  similar  results ;   and  which 
acts,  in  general,  with  all  the  force  and  certainty  of  an  instinct. 
It  is  tr^e,  also,  that  it  acts,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  same  sa- 
lutary effects.   It  is  very  certain  that  Nature  will  never  deceive  us, 
and  that  she  will  always  bring  out  the  same  result  from  the  same 
circumstances.     But  circumstances  may  be  similar,  without  be- 
ing in  every  respect  the  same;  and  on  this  similarity  may  the 
strong  propensity  in  question  urge  us  to  found  an  expectation  in 
which  we  may  frequently  be  disappointed.    It  is  thus  that  children 
atid  the  lower  animals  can  be  so  easily  imposed  upon.     Offer  t^ 
their  notice  some  general  assemblage  of  objects  whidi  impress- 
«s  them  with  a  similitude  to  some  former  assemblage,  and  they 
viiW  look  for  the  same  general  results.     They  are  not  able  to  as- 
sign such  particulars  in  the  assemblage  as  have  a  causal  influence 
oh  the  production  of  the  consequence  which  they  anticipate. 
They  cannot  distinguish  the  essentials  from  the  accessaries.    It 
VFere  well  if  the  progress  to  manhood  ensured  a  total  ddiver* 
ance  from  the  errors  of  this  propensity.     But,  in  point  of  fact, 
there  are  many  questions  on  which  the  heedless  exercise  of 
this  propensity  grows  with  the  growth  of  men,  and  strengthens 
with  their  strength.     If  they  have  been  accustomed  to  provide 
for  some  object  in  one  particular  way,  they  never  think  that  it 
can  possibly  be  provided  for,  tinless  in  that  very  way,  with 
all  its  insignificant  specialities,  to  which  they  have  bee,n  hubi- 
tuated.     It  is  thus  that  they  dread  the  very  semblance  of  inno* 
vation,  as  carrying  in  it  the  ruin  and  Overthrow  of  the  whole  con- 
cern that  is  at  issue,    k  is  utterly  in  vain  to  tell  them  thatthe  thing 
ihay  be  done  as  well,  without  this  or  the  other  circumstance. 
They  are  such  circumstances  as  were  always  present  irt  their  re« 
membrance  of  the  matter ;  and  this  is  reasoa  enough  why  tkey 
cannot  conceive  that  there  should  be  any  comfort  or  security  with- 
out them.     Every  appeal  to  the  experience  of  other  times,  or  to 
the  practice  of  other  places,  would  make  no  impression  whatever 
over  tjieir  own  lively  and  personal  recollection  of  aJl  the  details 
of  their  own  time  and  their  own  parish.     These  practical  men 
will  take  up  indiscriminately  with  this  or  with  that  system,  just 
as  it  happens  ito  be  the  established  one.     If  it  only  have  the 
right  of  occupancy  io  the^r  town,  this  is  enough  to  vest  it,  in 
their  eye,  with  all  the  honours  of  infallibility.     Not  one  lesion  is 
ever  drawn  from  the  great  principle  of  the  identity  of  human  na- 
lnre$  out  of  which  it  ipay  be  inferred  that  such  management  as 
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has  been  foand  to  succeed  with  men  in  on^  paft  of  the  country^ 
may  be  imported  into  another.  Not  one  ray  of  light  is  ever  aa-  , 
mitted  to  mine  upon  them  from  the  experience  of  other  times  or 
other  places.  All  is  blind  and  headlong  imitation  of  that  which  - 
is  immediately  before  them.  To  talk  of  any  thing  beyond  this» 
will  sound  visionary  to  men  whose  minds  are  occupied  to  the  full 
with  that  which  they  handle  with  their  own  hands,  an4  see  with 
their  own  ^yes.  Of  this  much  they  will  have  a  vivid  r^coUecticm  $ 
and,  by  their  constantly  appealing  to  it,  tbey  will  appear  to  stand 
on  the  vantage  ground  of  actual  observation.  Their  persons  are 
so  surround^  with  the  materiab  and  the  manipulations  of  prac-r 
tiee,  that  they  will  both  claim  and  receive  the  same  authority  as  if 
their  minds  were  constantly  exercised  with  the  lessons  and  the 
observations  of  practice.  They,  in  consequence  of  this,  will  b^ 
list^ied  to  as  men  of  observation.  Bpt  it  is  just  the  observa- 
tion of  men  who  follow  the  mere  instinct  of  ejcperience  without 
thought  and  without  discrimination.  TJ^ev  cannot  tel]  what  it 
IS-  in  the  apparatus  of  their  management  wat  has  a  good,  and 
what  it  is  which  has  a  hurtful  influence — but,  because  familiaris* 
cd  to  the  sight  of  the  apparatus  itself,  think  that  a)l  would  go 
to  wreck  should  one  sacnlegious  hand  offer  to  inflict  upon  it 
the  slightest  alteration. 

It  were  very  convraient  to  distinguish  this  class  of  persons  by 
some  short  and  expressive  designation.  It  would  not  be  fair, 
however,  to  call  them  practical  men — ^for  there  are  many  of  this 
description  to  whose  Services  the  community  lie  under  a  weight 
of  the  deepest  obligation,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  by  their 
just  discernment  of  principle,  and  by  their  enlightened  wpli- 
cation  of  it  to  the  operations  mt  their  own  department,  hav^ 
earned  a  well  merited  title  to  true  practical  wisdom.  Neither 
would  it  be  fair  to  call  them  merely  practical  men — for  there 
are  many  such  who,  most  conscientious  in  transacting  all  the 
details  of  the  actual  system,  and  most  patient  in  the  perform* 
ance  of  all  its  drudgeries,  are  nevertheless  without  pretension 
to  any  understanding,  and  are  never  heard  to  utter  any  dog- 
matic asseveration  on  the  absolute  merits  of  (he  system  itself-r- 
and  who  are  therefore  entitled  to  the  character  of  a  most  useful 
and  deserving  class  of  citizens,  ^t  there  are  others  who,  on 
the  mere  strength  of  a  prolonged  and  manifold  of]^ciality,  take 
ii  far  loftier  flight-— who  adventure,  and  that  on  the  foundation 
of  a  hackueyed  experience,  whicfh  goes  not  beyond  the  precincts 
of  their  own  municipality,  to  affirm  of  every  innovation,  that  it 
js  wholly  visionary  and  inapplicable-— oh  whom  the  collected 
experience  of  all  the  parishes  in  the  empire  would  be  utterly 
ihrcwn  away*«-\ybo  could  read,  for  example,  such  a  Report  as 
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that  now  before  m»  and,  without  borrowing  from  it  a  single 
iiiot  for  the  amendment  or  the  subveiiiion  of  their  existing  prac« 
tioe,  would  still  stand  up  for  it  as  mimfoUyand  as  determinedijr 
as  ev^  in  aO  its  parts,  and  in  all  itsmodificaeicms — who  are' 
both  nost  entirdy  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  their*  bu^iness;^ 
and  most  entirely  wedded  to  all  its  cnrtuimatantials — whcf  not 
only  cannot  move  themselves  but  jmt  in  the  way  in  which  they 
were  first  set  agoing,  bat  who  pronounce,  of  every  movement 
which  diyei^es  from  theirs,  that  it  is  a  divergence  Arom  Che 
vise  and  cautious  line  of  experience;  iSueb  persons  stand  im 
precisely,  the  same  relation  to  a  man  of  truly  correct  and  en«^ 
lightened  views  on  the  subject  of  poor- laws,  that  a  mere  kwyer 
idoes  to  an  enlightened  statesman,  or  a  mere  merchant  to  a 
'tound.  political  economist  It  is  very  true,  that  a  lawyer  may 
be  Mn  able  legislatol*,  and  a  merchant  may  be  an  able  econo- 
mist ;  and  that  there  are  many  of  both  professions  who,  with« 
Ottt  aspiring  to  the  character  eitlier  of  the  one  or  of  the  other, 
do  fill,  and  tiiat  most  usefully  and  honourably,  their  respective 
vocations.  But  just  as  some  lawyers,:  with  no  accomplishment 
beyood  the  art  of  special  pleading,  will  confofund  one  talent 
with  another,  in  snai  a  way  as  to  think  that,  because  they 
ean  skilfully  point  out  the  application  of  the  existing  laws, 
they  can  also  profoundly  and  philosophically  defend  the  wisdom 
'Of  them  ;  and  Just  as  some  merchants,  with  no  range  of  con* 
temphtion  bevond  the  transacttohs  of  their  own  counting-house, 
can  fiincy  in  themselves  a  competeticy  to  vindicate  ail  the  boun- 
ties ia  which  they  have  shared,  and  all  the  monopolies  hy^ 
which  they  have  profited::— So  are  rfiere  rtany  persons  who, 
because  they  are  expert  and  practised  in  the  business  of  public 
charities,  and  versant  in  all  the  points  and  pentnanshlp  of  the 
chamber  which  they  occupy,  think  that,  on  this  single  ground, 
they  may  take  their  bold  and  comprehensive  sweep  through. 
the  difficulties  of  the  general  question — who  call  out  most  stre- 
nnouslv  for  matters  as  they  are,  and  that  just  because  they 
have  shut  out  the  light  of  all  that  wider  experience  which  indi^ 
cates  the  way  to  matters  as  they  should  be — who,  without  look^ 
ing  bade  upon  other  times,  or  abroad  upon  pther  parishos, 
have  only  looked,  with  the  most  intense  confinement  of  aH 
their  faculties,  on  the  little  in-field  of  their  own  operations, 
and  have  gathered  therefrom  a  fancied  sufficiency  of  wisdom  to 
overbear  all  the  reasonings  of  all  the  theorists*  Such  a  charac*- 
ter,  compounded  of  confident  pretence  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  merest  practitionery  on  the  other,  it  is  certainly  not  easy 
to  express  by  one  brief  and  memorable  designation.  But  w^ 
fihall  venture,  for  the  present,  to  call^  him  the  discipb  of  mere 
^iocalitiea. 
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We  may  now  be  enabled  to  perceive  where  it  is  diat  the  dis- 
tinction lies  between  such  a  person,  and  the  man  of  true  practi- 
cal wisdom.     The  latter,  though  often  branded  with  the  name 
of  a  theorist,  never  in  fact  rests  a  single  position  on  any  other 
basis  than  that  of  observation*     But  he  has  the  art  of  observa- 
tion ;  and  knows  how  to  turn  it  to  its  legitimate  purposes.     He 
can  look  to  one  case,  and  has  the  faculty  of  drawing  a  lesson 
from  it,  bv  which  he  can  enlighten  and  determine  other  cases  of 
the  same  kind ;  and  avails  himself  of  the  constancy  of  Nature 
in  such  a  way,  as  to  rear  upon  it  a  general  anticipation.     From 
his  daily  observation  of  human  nature,  he  has  learned,  for  ex- 
ample, to  infer,  that  dependence  upon  aid  from  others  will  im- 
pair the  diligence  of  a  man's  exertions  for  himself;  and  that  it 
both  lies  within  the  power,  and  is  in  general  the  disposition  of 
the  labouring  poor,  by  the  economy  of  a  veVy  slight  and  practi- 
cable retrenchment,  to  secure  for  themselves  a  provision  against 
the  wants  of  futurity ;  and  that  the  strong  instincts  of  relation-' 
ship  will,  if  not  counteracted,  draw  a  more  secure  and  kindly 
protection  around  all  its  members,  than  ever  can  be  c^red  by 
the  cold  hand  of  public  charity ;  and  that  the  sympathies  of 
neighbourhood,  if  not  relaxed  by  some  ill  judged  and  artificial 
process,  wiil  afford  a  more  substantial  rehef  to  the  indigence* 
which  resides  within  its  bounds,  than  ever  can  be  poured  upon 
it  out  of  the  treasurv  of  an  almshouse;  and  that  the.wealthy^ 
if  left  to  give  on  the  impulse  of  compassion,  will  at  length  find 
their  way  to  a  more  useful  and  discriminating  method  of  bene- 
volence than  ever  can  be  practised  bv  the  official  agents  of  a 
legal  institutiqn ;  and  that  while,  in  the  one  way,  the  rich  and. 
the  poor  often  meet  and  exchange  with  each  other  such  cordiali-' 
ties  of  affection  and  good-will  as  go  to  sweeten  every  offeting^^ 
and  to  turn  the  whole  of  their  intercourse  into  a  scene  of  en- 
joyment; in  the  other  wav*  every  ministration  of  relief  onlytenda 
to  multiply  their  antipathies,  and  to  widen  the  unfortunate  dis- 
tance  which  lies  between  them. — And  surely  if  these  be  so 
mtxnyJactSj  authenticated  \>y  the  habitual  observation  of  his 
whole  life,  he  is  well  warranted  to  conclude  that  it  would  have 
been  greatly  better  had  the  institutions  in  question  been  dispensed 
with  altogether ;  and  if,  as  to  stamp  upon  this  doctrine  its  most 
striking  verification,  he  can  point  to  parishes  where  they  are 
established,  and  compare  them  with  parishes  where  they  are  not 
established,  and  then  crown  the  whole  of  his  reasoning  with  the 
triumphant  allegation,  that  the  actual  resultxoincides  in  all  its 
particulars  with  the  conclusions  of  his  own  individual  sagacity : 
— rSurely,  after  this,  there  must  be  some  delusion  in  ponounxing 
of  such.a  man  that  he  is  a  theorist.  -      ^ 
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But  the  dfeclple  of  mere  localities  can  be  made  to  see  tiotliing 
of  all  this.     He  is  wholly  taken  up  with  the  individualities  of 
his  own  particular  remembrance.     Any  change  in  the  system  of 
itianagement  would  break  up  the  entireness  oi  that  assemblage  of 
means  which  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  conteraplj^ting  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  object  of  relieving  the  poor;  and  he  cannot ^ 
conceive  that,  with  a  different  assemblage,  the  same  object  can ' 
possibly  be  accomplished.     Still  less  can  he  conceive  that  the 
utmost  dexterity  iri  managing  the  detailar  of  an  Existing  scheme 
may  meetj  in  the  s^mf  individual,  with  the  utmost  incapacity  of 
pronouncing  aright  on  the  wisdom  of  the  scheme  itself— that  he 
in  fact  may  be  a  clever  accountant  in  the  poor-house,  and  an  * 
aictive  superintendant  of  some  one  of  its  departments,  and  the 
wisest  of  all  his  colleagues  in  the  business  of  framing  regulations, 
a^d  yet  be  as  little  prepared,  by  all  this  official  expertness,  for 
the  general  question,  as  if  his  only  business  had  been  to  preside 
over  the  cookery  of  the  establishment, — to  taste  of  its  charitfable 
.  soupj  or  to  deal  it  out  with  pointed  regularity  to  the  repairing 
multitude.     A  kind  of  talent,  no  doubt,  is  requisite  for  all  these 
dperations.     Nor  ^re  we  to  wonder  how  they  who  possess  this  * 
talent  carry  a  certain  degree  of  influence  along  with  them,  when 
they  denounce  all  who  question  present  modes  as  theoretical,  or 
ho^^  it  is  that  this  epithet,  in  the  progress  of  time,  has  changed 
its  application  from  one  side  to  another,  and  how  so  many  good 
people  have  been  nrisled  into  the  idea,  that  a  whole  host  of  prac- 
tical authority  and  good  sense  stand  opposed  to  the  business  of 
innovation — when  they  see  such  an  array  of  resistance,  and  hear 
the  contemptuous  cry  that  is  lifted  up  by  clerks  and  vestrymen 
and  city  assessors',  and  the  various  subalterns  or  diguitaries  of 
office,  and  the  whole  collected  voice  of  council  and  coipmittee;* 
ship.  '  '    ■  ''."''  "  '"  ''*  .' 

Meanwhile,  it  is  bur  earnest  advice  to  Government  to  prosecute^ 
alnd  still  further  to  extend  these  inquiries,  of  which  the  flejiort 
before  us  gives  so  instructive  a  specimfen — not  to  shrink  from  the 
resistance  which  has  now  been  adverted  to,  for  in  truth  it  is  far 
more  noisy  than  formidable — steadily  to  keep  in  their  eye  the  de- 
liverance  of  the  country  from  a  system,  of  which  every  new  exhi- 
bition proves  that  it  augments  the  wretchedness  of  the  loiirer  or- 
ders,  and  cruelly  deceives  them  by  a  semblance  of  beneficence' 
which  it  never  can  realize.  And,  to  encourage  them  hi  this  ca- 
reer of  true  and  enlightened  patriotism,  we  may  venture  to  assure 
them,  that  the  very  men  who  are  now  so  sensitively  alive  to  the 
alarm  of  innovation,  will,  in  a  few  months  after  the  establishment 
of  some  practical' reform,  yield  a  most' acquiescing  compliance 
with  it  in  all  its  particulars^     ITie  great  maxim  of '  whatever  is,  is 
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rif^tf  *  on  the  strength  of  which  thev  are  ever  sore  to  raise 
an  outcry  against  the  enemies  of  an  old  establishment,  will,  in 
a  short  time,  conva^t  them  to  the  steadiest  and  most  determined 
friends  of  a  new  one.  In  fact,  they  will  approve  themselves  to 
be  good  serviceable  men  under  any  system ;  and  the  terms 
*  theoretical  *  and  ^  practical '  will,  under  another  order  of 
things,  once  more  change  their  place  and  their  acceptation. 

Before  taking  up  the  Report,  we  beg  leave  to  be  indulged 
with  one  remark  more  in  the  way  of  general  and  introductory 
dbservatioD. 

From  every  page^  both  o(  the  Report  itself,  and  of  the  evi« 
^nce  which  accompanies  it,  we  may  gather  testimonies  to  the 
deadly  mischief  that  lies  in  the  system  which  prevails  in  Eng- 
land, of  providing  for  the  necessities  of  the  poor  $  and  we  carry 
our  conclusions  ne  further  than  has  been  already  done  by  a. 
Committee  of  one  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  wnen  we  aver, 
that  this  system  ought  to  be  entirely  abolished.  Now,  there  is 
nothing  more  natural  for  some  people  than  to  ask,  after  hear- 
ing sudi  a  statement  as  this-:— what  system  do  you  propose  to  sub- 
atitute  in  its  place  ?  You  are  for  destroying  one  set  of  positive 
r^ulatt<ms :  But,  ere  you  do  this,  is  it  not  a  fair  demand  upon 
you,  that  you  furnish  us  with  another  set  ? 

Now,  it  should  be  recollected,  that  it  has  all  along  been 
onr  main  object  to  show,  that  the  poor-laws  of  Englimd  are 
the  result  of  a  very  bungling  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  Le- 

S'slature,  to  do  that  which  would  have  been  bkter  done  had 
ature  been  left  to  her  own  free  processes,  and  man  to  the 
unconstrained  influence  of  such  principles  as  Nature  and  Chri&» 
tianity  have  bestowed  upon  him.  We  affirm,  that  the  great 
^and  urgent  law  of  self-preservation  ought  not  to  have  been  so 
tampered  with;  that  the  instincts  or  relationship  ought  not 
to  nave  been  so  impeded  in  their  operation  $  that  the  sympa* 
ihies,  and  the  attentions  of  neighbourhood,  ought  not  to  have 
been  so  superseded ;  that  the  powerful  workings  of  generous 
and  compassionate  feeling  ought  not  to  have  been  so  damp* 
ed  and  aiscouraged,  as  they  nave  in  (act  been  by  this  artifi- 
cial and  uncalled  for  process  of  interference.  We  deem  that, 
.  in  this  in^ance»  the  Legislature  have  given  way  to  their  usual 
passion  for  regulation— and  that  too  on  a  matter  which  they 
ought  no  more  to  have  meddled  with,  than  any  mi^tter  of 
(ra^e  o^  agriculture,  or  even  of  family  arrangement  They 
should  have  kept  within  their  own  province,  and  left  this  great 
{Interest  of  the  community  to  be  provided  for  by  the  play  of  such 
j^eelings  and  of  such  principles  as  lie  scattered  in  every  direction 
throughout  the  great  mass  of  the  commuiut^.    They  have  don<r 
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as  much  mischief  tp  this  departmenty  by  stqiping  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  a  i^i^e  and  legitimate  superintendence,  as  they 
would  most  infallibly  do  in  the  department  of  agriculture»  shoula 
they  offer  to  legislate  oil  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  take  mto 
their  own  hands  a  concern  which  ought  to  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment and  the  care  of  individual  cultivators.     We  stop  short  at 
the  simple  demonstration,  that  there  would  have  been  vastly  less 
of  suffering  in  our  land,  and  vastly  less  of  jealousy  and  discon« 
tent  among  the  people,  and  vastly  more  of  friendly  understand-, 
ing  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  orders  of  the  State,  and^, 
in  truth,  a  greatly  more  vigorous  operation  of  those  various  ele-, 
ments  which  conduce  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  a  nationn 
and  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  its  families — had  the  parishes  of 
England,  in  respect  of  their  poor»  been  left  to  the  influence  o^ 
sacn  an  economy  as  still  obtains  in  the  majority  of  Scottish  pa-; 
rishes.     We  simply  aver,  that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
them  had  they  never  be^n  visited  upon  this  subject  by  the  un- 
wise and  iatermeddling  spirit  of  legislation,  and  had  the  natural 
order  of  human  feelings,  and  human  arrangements^  not  been 
encroached  upon.    And  we  do  think  it  a  little  preposterous  to 
demand  of  him  who  deprecates  the  inroads  of  any  artificial  pro- 
cess, upon  a  concern  which  he  holds  to  be  better  provided  for 
by  being  left  to  itself^  that  he  should  substitute  another  pro^ 
cess  in  place  of  that  which  he  thinks  ought  to  be  simply  aban* 
doned — to  ask  of  him,  as  the  consistent  way  of  following  up 
his  argument,  that  he  should  turn  round  on  the  very  principle 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  his  whole  demonstration^  and  come 
forth,  in  his  turn,  with  his  specific  regulation,  on  a  matter  in 
which  he  holds  all  regulation  to  be  impertinent  and  prejudiciaL 
Dr  Smith,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  reasons, 
and,  in  the  estimation  of  the  soundest  politicians,  reasons  in-» 
controvertibly,  against  the  doctrine  of  monopolies.    He  con- 
tends for  the  aboUtion  of  this  particular  regulation  in  matters  oF 
trade  altogether  $ — but  we  have  not  yet  heard  of  his  ever  being 
asked  to  substitute  another  regulation  in  its  place.     He  ha$ 
triumphantly  exposed  the  impolicy  oS^  many  a  legislative  enact* 
ment  in  the  a£&irs  of  commerce  $  but  he  does  not  carry  his  de« 
monstration  to  any  other  practical  result  than  that  tliese  enact* 
ments  should  simply  be  rescinded.    It  has  never  been  exactedf 
either  from  him  or  from  his  followers,  that  they  should  propose 
some  specific  enactments  in  place  of  those  they  would  destroy. 
He  throws  the  matter  altogether  open  to  the  free  and  unshackled 
operation  of  the  great  principles  of  Nature — to  the  desire  of  gaii| 
on  the  part  of  merchants — to  the  desire  of  enjoyment  on  the  part 
of  customersr-andy  in  a  demonstration,  every  page  of  which  jl 
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pregnant  with  true  expefimental  wisdom,  does  he  expose  the 
impolicy  of  certain  theories  of  trade  which  sarely  do  not  the 
less  merit  the  opprobrium  annexed  to  such  theories,  that,  in- 
litead  of  lying  dormant  in  speculation,  they  have  actually  been 
put  in  execution  by  Government,  and  accutnblated  into  a  sys- 
tem of  practical  administration.  This  is  his  terminating  object. 
He  stops  short  with  the  assertion,  that  it  were  better  for  trade, 
and  for  the  interest  of  the  country,  that  every  positive  inter* 
ference  on  the  part  of  Government  were  done  away  j  and  he 
escapes  all  the  hazards  of  the  theorist,  by  leaving  the  whole  con- 
cern to  the  free  operation  of  Nature,  and  presuming  no  ag- 
gression whatever  on  any  of  her  provisions,  or  on  any  of  her 
tendencies* 

Now,  it  is  in  this  very  way  that  we  humbly  propose  to  stand 
clear  of  all  participation  in  any  of  those  theories  which  are  now 
parsing  in  i^ch  rapid  succession  before  the  eye  and  the  imagin- 
ation of  the  public.  We  certainly  do  not  mean  to  advocate 
either  the  potatoe  system,  or  the  cow  system,  or  the  cottage 
aystem,  or  the  village  system  of  Mr  Owen, — or  any  one  system 
of  miraculous  achievement,  by  which,  through  some  ingeniously 
constructed  method  of  positive  administration,  it  is  proposed  to 
combat  that  menacing  hydra  who  now  swells  so  gigantically, 
aiid  stalks  so  largely  over  the  face  of  our  land.  We  would,  m 
iShort,  raise  no  positive  apparatus  whatever  for  the  direct  object 
6f  meeting  and  alleviating  the  ills  of  Poverty.  This  we  leave  to 
the  theorists;  and  we  satisfy  ourselves  with  simply  asserting, 
that  unfettered  Nature,  working  in  individuals,  can  do  the  thing 
better  than  regulation  can  \  and,  on  the  obvious  principles  of 
human  nature,  verified  by  the  actual  result,  in, a  way  most  strik- 
ing and  triumphant,  throughout  all  the  parishes  of  the  king- 
dom, do  we  aver,  that  it  would  have  been  the  wiser  part  in  our 
Xe^slature  to  have  let  the  matter  alone. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  we  consistently  disclaim  the 
adventurous  proposition  of  a  positive  apparatus  ?  In  a  former 
Number  of  this  work,  did  not  we  attempt  to"  regale  the  fancy  of 
the  public,  by  a  speculation  about  churches  ?    Did  not  we  pro- 

})ose  a  mighty  transformation  in  the  existing  condition  of  our 
arger  cities,  and  in  the  existing  habits  of  their  population? 
Was  not  this  the  proposition  of  a  positive  apparatus ;  and  in- 
stead of  altogether  abolishing  the  methods  of  positive  admini- 
itration,  did  not  we  just  propose  to  substitute  one  such  method 
or  another,  recommending  the  dealing  out  of  relief  from  the 
produce  of  collections,  instead  of  that  mode  of  dispensaticm  now 
jncttially  adopted  out  of  the  fund  as  now  actually  raised  ? 
^  |n  answer  to  this,  we  must  borrow  a^iotfaer  illustration  from  t^ie 
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reasonings  of  Dr  Smitli.  There  was  none  inore  hostile  than  he 
to  any  positive  interference  of  the  Le^slature  in  matters  of 
trade ;  and  yet  none  more  streniv>us  than  he  in  contending,  that, 
for  the  interest  of  trade,  there  was  nothing  more  indispensable 
than  the  pure  and  ready  administration  of  justice.  And  yet  the 
otgect  of  a  Court  of  Justice  is  not  to  lay  any  artificial  reguiatio|i 
upon  trade :  It  looks  to  a  distinct  and  a  higher  object  altoge- 
4faer-*-«ven  the  protection  of  society  irom  such  moral  injuries  as 
it  might  otherwise  sustain  from  the  passions  or  the  selfishness  of 
its  members.  But  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  object,  it  confers  a 
most  important  benefit  upon  commerce — ^not  by  fettering  its  ac- 
tive and  essential  principles,  but  by  spreading  the  manUe  of  8e« 
curity  over  their  operation — not  by  thwarting  Nature,  but  by  re- 
moving the  impediments  and  disturbances  which  lie  in  the>  way 
of  her  salutary  processes— by  securing  to  every  labourer  the  frnit 
of  his  own  industry,  and  to  every  merchant  the  fruit  of  his  own 
speculations,  and  to  ever^  customer  the  fruit  of  his.  own  pur*- 
chases,  and  thus  encouragmg  the  full  play  of  all  those  individual 
jictivities  by  which  the  great  interests  of  commerce  are  sus- 
tained. 

For  the  attainment  of  this  object,  courts  of  justice  should  be 
multiplied  so  a«  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  counti*y,  and  be  readily 
accessible  to  all  its  population.  And  churches  and  religion  ap- 
pear to  us  to  occupy  a  similar  place  in  relation  to  pauperism. 
Their  great  and  primary  design  is,  not  that  they  should  be  link- 
ed in  the  way  of  direct  subserviency  with  any  of  its  ministrations : 
It  is  to  moralize  the  people,  and  make  them  meet  for  eternity— 
an  object  which  would  -remAin  as  indispensable  as  ever,  though 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  poverty  in  the  land.  But  in  the 
fulfilment  of  this  object,  the  teachers  of  righteousness  necessa- 
rily shed  a  most  abundant  blessing  over  this  department  in  the 
concerns  of  human  society.  They  liberalize  the  wealthy,  and 
they  dignify  the  poor ;  and  they  call  forth  the  slumbering  sym« 
patbies  of  the  former,  and  the  slumbering  delicacies  of  the  fat- 
ter ;  and  they,  each  in  his  own  district  of  moral  superintend- 
ence, draw  into  a  closer  acquaia|anceship  the  people  who  live 
in  it ;  and  they  give  strength  to  the  maxims  of  prudence,  and 
the  habits  of  economy,  and  the  ties  of  neighbourhood,  and  the 
duties  of  relationship ;  and  thus,  pn  the  one  hand,  diminish  the 
number  of  Ae  receivers  of  charity,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
augment  the  zeal  and  inclination  of  its  dispensers* .  And  it  is 
by  such  an  operation  as  this,  and  not  by  any  direct  or  artiBcial 
agency»  which  has  for  its  formal  and  assigned  object  the  relief 
of  human  want,  that  they  in  fact  mitigate  or  prevent  the  suffer* 
ings  of  want|  greatly  beyond  what  any  such  agency  can  possibly 
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'tifeeonipKfili.  It  ii  not  by  the  adapitatidn  of  a  piece  of  skiifol 
mechanism  to  the  relief  of  poverty,  as  its  immediate  olpject,  that 
this  great  problem  in  political  economy  is  ever  to  be  resolved.  It 
is  by  leaving  the  whole  matter  to  the  operation  of  the  mechanism 
of  Nature,  and  by  kee(mig  in  their  right  toiie  and  action  the 
principles  which  reside,  or  which  may  be  implanted  in  the  con- 
atitution  of  individual  men  :— And  the  use  of  churches  is  to  fes- 
ter these  principles,  and  to  supersede  that  sjstem  by  which  they 
have  been  checked  and  overborne. 

It  so  happens^  at  the  same  time,  that  to  each  church  in  Scol- 
land  there  is  attached  an  oi^an  of  parochial  distribution  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  necessities  of  the  poor ;  and  in  many  parishes  there  will 
be  discharged  from  it  a  yearty  sum  of  from  ten  to  fifty  pounds 
upon  a  population  consisting  of  a  thousand  members.  *  Where- 
as, in  such  of  the  English  parishes  as  we  have  had  access  fp,  the 
distribution  amounts  to  from  five  hundred  to  fifteen  jmadred 
pounds  p^  annum f  on  an  equal  population,  f 

*  The  following  are  some  examples  of  the  population  and  expen- 
diture in  Scottish  parishes,-— tuAere  there  is  no  assessment. 

Pafish^  Couniy*  Popuhtiom     Total  Yeatly  Fund. 

Fraserburgh        Aberdeen  2271  L.  IQO    0    0 

New  Deer  Do.  3100  86  10    0 

Lonmay  Do.  1627  25    0    0 

Dunoon  Argyle  2130  46    0    0 

Jura  Do.  1157  6    0    0 

Kedgorton  Perth  2216  99    0    0 

Bathgate  Linlithgow  2919  124    0    0 

Reay  Sutherland  2317  13    0    0 

Farr  Do.  2408  18  17    0 

Assint  Do.  2479  5    0    0 

Of  some  of  these  parishes,  it  is  reported,  that  the  inhabitants  are 
to  connected  as  to  provide  for  each  other,  or  are  assisted  by  pri- 
vate families ;  and  that  there  are  none  absolutely  poor  in  them. 

f  Population  and  expenditure  on  the  poor  of  some  English  pa- 
fishes  in  Leicestershire, 

Population. 
Barrow-upon-Soar  ^'1143 

Belgrave  645 

Countesthorpe  623 

Lileby  .     1200 

Hathirn  ll60 

BUiby  794 

These  sums  are  expended  on  the  poor  only,  being  separated  fi'CM 
the  general  sum,  which  includes  church-rate^  ceunty-ratCi  and  higl 
ways. 


Expen^ute. 

L.1868  17 

0 

803 

7. 

4J 

901 

7 

0 

176* 

0 

0 

1015 

0 

0 

1391 

5 

0 
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Nov,  to  what  shall  we  ascribe  the  factf  tbift,  in  the  ibrmer 

Earidies,  with  all  this  parsimony  of  formal  aid,  there  is  grea^- 
j  less  of  the  complaint  of  indigence,  and  fully  as  little  of  the 
actual  suffering  of  indigence  as  in  the  latter  parishes  i  Whereim 
Ues  the  mystery  of  these  striking  phenomena  i  Can  any  man 
be  so  absurd  as  to  believe,  that  it  lies  in  the  superior  skill  or 
wisdom  of  administration,  practised  in  the  one  cpunt  y,  and 
utterly  incommunicable  to  the  understanding  or  the  nabils  of 
the  other  country  ?  The  English  are  always  looking  to  th^ 
way  in  which  we  deal  out  our  supplies,— to  the  operation  of  the 
visible  and  positive  mechanism  of  our  public  charities,  for  the  so* 
lution  of  the  difficulty.  But  this  is  not  the  quarter  in  which  they 
will  ever  find  it.  If  one  of  their  own  pari^es  shall  ever  be  sp 
assimilated  to  one  of  ours,  as  to  reduce  its  expenditure  on  the  po(»r 
from  fifteen  hundred  to  twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  yet,  to  uphold 
the  population  in  as  great  comfort  and  sufficiency  as  befctre— il 
wifl  not  be  by  any  notable  sagacity  in  the  disposal  of  this  paltry 
sum,  that  a  result  so  wonderful  wiU  have  been  accomplished.  The 
truth  is,  that  if  a  parish  could  stand  the  great  reduction  from  1 500L 
to  20/.,  it  could  ciispense  with  the  20/.  altogether.  ^  And  yet,  super- 
ficial inquirers  will  always  be  looking  to  the  way  in  which  we  coo- 
duct  die  ministration  of  our  funds,  and  expect  to  find,  in  that 
way,  the  secret  priocif^e  they  are  so  anxioiu  to  obtain.  We  even 
thi^k  that  we  perceive  the  traces  of  such  a  misconception  in  the 
Report  before  us,  enlig^htened  as  it  is  in  its  general  spirit,  and 
nearly  as  it  has  approximated  to  the  truth  in  many  of  its  valu- 
able suggestions.  *  Let  it  be  understood,  once  for  all,  that  w^ 
look  upon  this  as  a  wrong  track  of  observation.  It  is  not  by 
changing  the  character  or  tne  method  of  administration  that  thia 
^eat  r^rm  is  to  be  brought  about.  It  is  by  changing  the  char- 
racter  of  the  fund  that  is  lulministered ;  it  is  by  detaching  from 


♦  *  The  efficacy  however  of  this^  as  well  as  of  any  othenr  expcri* 
ment  which  can  be  suggested,  must  depend  upon  some  of  those  who 
are  most  interested  in  the  welfare  of  a  parish,  taking  an  active  share 
in  the  administration  of  its  concerns.  Without  this,  the  Committee 
are  convinced  no  ben^t  will  be  derived  from  anv  amendment  that 
can  be  made  in  the  details  of  the  syi^m ;  and  with  it,  even  under 
the  existing  law,  much  may  be  effiscted,  as  it  has  been  both  in  sin- 
gle  and  incorporated  parishes,  where  such  superintendence  prevails  ^ 
and  they  think  no  means  are  so  likely  to  tend  to  this  desirable  prac* 
tice  as  giving  to  such  a  part  of  the  vestry  as  may  bear  some  analogy 
to  the  heritors  and  kirk-session  of  Scotland,  &c.  The  heritors  and 
kirk-session  continue  to  perform  the  duty  of  adjusting  the  list  of  the 
jpoor, '  &(%—Beport,  p^42,  43, 
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this  fund  its  present  attributes  of  certainty  and  legality,  and  ap- 
parent capability  of  indefinite  augmentation  ;  it  is  by  stripping 
it  altogether  of  its  pernicious  influence  in  the  way  6f  undermiri* 
ing  or  of  deiidening  the  activity  of  those  principles,  to  which  the 
case  of  pauperism  must  ultimately  in  its  main  $<trength  and  mag- 
nitude be  abandoned.  And  the  apparatus  of  churches  which 
we  propose,  is  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  organ  that  is  at- 
tached to  each  of  them,  as  for  the  purpose  of  recommitting  this 
case  to  its  proper  and  original  securities :— Not  so  much  for  the 
advantage  of  an  ingenious  management  on  the  part  of  the  New 
Kirk-sessions,  as  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  to  its  unshackled 
efficacy  the  management  of  Nature : — Not  so  much  for  the  sake 
of  setting  up  a  cunningly  devised  system,  with  the  power  and 
the  emanating  influence  of  which  we  are  to  go  forth  among  the 
people,  as  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  the  people  to  themselves  ; 
and  warding  off  from  them  that  soporific,  which,  in  the  shape 
of  a  legal  provision,  has  been  so  unwisely  and  so  cruelly  deaft 
out  to  them  ;  and  awakening  from  their  state  of  dormancy  aH 
those  sympathies  of  neighbourhood,  and  all  those  sobrieties  of 
individual  conduct  which  are  the  only  unfailing  guarantees  of  k 
happy  and  prosperous  population*     * 

And  here  we  cannot  but  advert  to  the  way  in  which  this  plan 
of  church<^building  has  been  most  happily  characterized,  by  one 
of  its  sagacious  objectors,  as  being  no  plan  at  all.  That  very 
feature  in  it  which  recommends  it  to  us,  is  the  thing  which  makes 
it  look  so  simple  and  siUy  and  inefficient  to  the  whole  host  of  com« 
mitteeship.  The  slow  dissemination  of  a  moral  influence  a- 
inong  the  people,  and  their  gradual  return  to  the  habits  and 
arrangements  of  their  forefaUiers,  form  a  prospect  of  which 
they  cannot  at  all  see  the  effect  or  the  reality,  because  they  do 
not  see  the  parade  or  the  penmanship  of  a  great  civic  instita* 
tion  goin^  along  with  it.  To  satisfy  Uiem,  there  must  be  placed 
before  their  eyes  a  piece  of  curious  organic  structure,  with  many 
turns  and  many  complications  ; — and  unless  there  be  a  goodly 
provison  of  schedules  and  clerkships  and  acconiptantships,^  wim 
such  various  agencies  and  mi^nipulations  of  office  as  in  the  rou- 
tine of  their  o\yn  chamber-experience  they  have  ever  been  ac- 
customed to  behold,  any  plan  stript  of  such  dear  and  suc^  loved 
accompaniments,  will  ever  appear  to  them  to  be  no  plan  at  all. 

But,  one  word  more  about  the  plan  in  question.  It  is  worthy 
of  rendark,  that  if  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor  had  never 
been  resorted  to,  the  people  of  an  increasing  town  would  have 

fone  on  in  greater  comfort  without  one^  even  though  the  num« 
cr  of  its  people  had  been. suffered  greatly  to  outstrip  the  eccle^ 
siastical  accommodations  of  the  place.    The  Gorbals  of  Glasgowi 
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for  the  population  and  for  the  parochial  expenditure  ot  which 
parish^  we  refer  our  readers  to  a  subsequent  page^  furnishes  a 
most  splendid  example  of  this  observation.  The  mere  absence^ 
it  would  appear,  of  a  system  which  turns  away  the  eyes  of  the 
people  from  the  true  sources  of  their  independence  an^  their  com- 
fort, will  suffice  to  keep  that  people  in  the  noble  and  respectnbte 
attitude  in  which  every  loVer  of  the  species  mUst  rejoice  to  bob  tid 
them,  and  that,  though  the  number  of  the  clergy  and  of  th'^^ 
churches  be  most  wofully  inadequate  to  the  extent  of  the  popu- 
lation* But  the  case  is  totally  altered  after  such  a  system  has 
obtained  a  fqoting— and  after  a  mighty  annual  contribution  had 
gra<dually  arisen  out  of  it--^and  after  a  population  has  been 
turned  into  the  habit  of  leaning  on  this  deceitful  foundation— > 
and  after  the  object  has  become,  not  the  continuance  of  a  pre- 
sent system,  but  the  retracement  of  our  path  up  to  the  state  o^ 
matters  which  took  place  at  its  commencement  The  simple 
abolition  of  the,  method,  in  these  circumstances,  would  carry  a* 
long  with  it  the  grossest  cruelty  and  injustice  to  the  present  ge« 
Deration  of  paupers.'  They  must  be  seen  out — and  in  as  great 
sufficiency  too  as  they  were  led  to  expect  under  the  present  ar-v 
rangement*  Every  expectation  countenanced  by  the  present 
state  of  things  to  the  present  race  of  people,  ought,  in  all  equi- 
ty and  humanity,  to  be  reAlised.  And  the  great  practical  diffi- 
culty is,  how  to  combine  this  object  with  that  of  conducting  th^ 
management  of  this  city  concern  back  again  to  its  old  footing, 
and  the  population  of  the  city  to  their  old  habits  and  their  old 
expectations.  Had  matters  from  the  first  been  left  to  themselves^ 
there  might  have  been  no  necessity  for  a  more  extended  eccle^ 
siastical  provision,^  in  as  far  as  pauperism  is  iconCem^l.  bow- 
ever  imperiously  such  an  extension  might  be  called  for  on  high- 
er grounds,  both  political  and  moral.  But,  as  the  nlatter  no^ 
stands  in  the  larger  towns  of  Scotland,  and  with  the  remaindei^ 
that  still  exists  of  Scottish  habit  and  of  Scottish  feeling  amongst 
their  population,  we  know  not  a  single  expedient  so  practicable 
and  so  efficacious^  and  into  which  all  who  are  cioncerned  wilt 
pass  so  easily  as  that,  for  the  details  of  which  we  refer  to  a 
former  Number  of  this  Journah  Let  the  new  cases  be  met  ex-^ 
clusively  by  the  method  of  collections.  A$  old  cases  die  out^ 
let  this  method  be  extended  by  the  building  of  churches.  Let 
the  fields  of  superintendence,  ever  narrowing,  and  ever  becoui- 
ing  more  and  more  nwinageble,  be  left  to  the  pure  operation  of* 
gratuitous  benevolence,  flowing  in  one  great  and  public  chan- 
nel through  the  Kirk-session,  but  flowin/r,  we  will  venture  to 
say,  in  a  degree  of  tenfold  abundance,  Uirough  the  iiumerot|S 
Vol.  XXIX,  NO.  5Si  T  •» 
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and  unperceived  channels  of  private  humanity.  Let  the  pre- 
sent ponderous  sjstera  mek  away  with  the  dying  OHt  of  Uie^ 
old  cases,  and  the  parishes  in  town  be  as  onentangled  witW 
each  other  a»  parishes  in  the  country.  It  is  not,  we  repc«t 
ir,  to  any  power  or  productiveness  in  the  organ  of  parochial 
distribution,  that  we  look  for  the  main  success -of  this  operation 
— though  we  have  no  doubt  that,  under  such  an  arrangemeill^ 
a  mighty  impulse  would  be  given  to  all  the  collections  of  the 
city.  But  tl>e  sid>stantial,  though  secret  principle  of  the  refor- 
mation would  consist  ki  the  resurrection,  partly  of  a  more  ef- 
ficient kindliness  on  the  part  of  givers,  but  principally  of  » 
wore  sturdy  and  determined  habit  of  independence  on  the  part 
of  those  who,  but  for  this  habit,  wodd  be  receivers..    We  are 

Suite  sore  that,  when  compared  with  what  the  poor  can  do  lor 
lemselves,  and  what,  if  not  cheated  away  from  theis  true  in*- 
lerest  by  the  promises  of  a  system  which  has  dbae  nothing 
but  deceive  them^  they  are  most  thorough^  inclined  to  do  ail 
that  a  Kirk-session  will  do,  is  but  a  humble  and  fractionary  part 
of  the  operation ;  and  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  former  benefit^ 
and  not  of  the  latter,  that  we  have  ventured  to  recommend  » 
plan  which,  in  respect  of  positive  and  productive  administrar- 
Uon,  has  been  most  truly  characterized  as  no  plan  ar  all»  * 

Had  the  province  of  common  sense  never  been  invaded  by 
Ae  subtleties  of  scholastic  argument,  there  might  have  been  n#^ 
use  for  the  science  of  metaphysics*.  But  when  an  acute^  meta- 
physician appears  to  darken  the  suggestions  of  this  universal  and 
in&Uible  guides  he  must  be  fought  with  his  own  weapon,  and 
another  metaphysician  must  arise  to  meet  and  to  overmatch  hini ;. 
and  a  positive  apparatus  of  defence  and  of  controversy  must  be 


*  In  the  parish' of  Dunblane,  in  Stirlingshire,  there  was,  irora  I77S^ 
to  1800,  an  assessment  for  the  poor.  The  heritors  at  length,  oti^ 
finding  that  the  number  of  the  poor  had  increased,  from  the  in- 
ducement of  a  regular  provision  being  made  fbr  them,  agreed  for 
l^uee  years  to  contribute  vduntarily  a  smdl  sum.  The  experiment 
was  made;  the  coUeetions  in4)roved;  and  hitherto  the  funds  have 
proved  adequate,  and  no  assessment  has  been  levied  fbr  15  years. 
The  number  of  poor  in  1775,  when  the  assessmoit  began,'  exceeded 
£0 ;  but  of  these,  19  only  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of  ali-* 
mont  from  the  heritors.^  Shame  soon  wore  off;  uid  the  number.  Be* 
.  fore  assessments  ceased,  was  often  above  40.  At  present,  the  num- 
ber of  regular  poor  is  10 ;— -though  there  are  50  who  occasionally 
share  in  the  quarterly  cBstributions. 

The  collections  very  naturally  decline  ia  those  parishes  where  thft^ 
aaethod  «f  assessment  yi  introduced^ 
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raised,  even  though  its  simple  and  terminating  object  is  jiist  to 
restore  to  common  sense  all  its  prerogatives,  and  to  reinstate 
this  monitor  in  the  original  suprem^ury  which  belongs  to  it 

In  our  last  article  upon  this  subject,  we  confined  our  remarks 
very  much  to  the  pauperism  of  Scotland  ;  aqd  ihe  main  object 
of  them  was  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  an  expedient;  by 
which  it  was  conceived  that  the  whole  of  our  own  country  might 
be  defended  from  the  inroads  of  this  great  moral  pestilence ;  and 
even  that  part  of  it  which  bad  already  sustained  an  infection 
from  the  contagious  neighbourhood  of  England,  might  be  re* 
stored  to  that  pure  and  dignified  system  which  has  been  be-> 
queathed  to  us  by  our  forefathers.  We  shall  still  reserve  our-* 
selves  on  the  question,  as  applicable  to  the  sister  kingdom,  to 
some  future  opportunity.  In  doing  so,  we  imitate  the  caution 
that  seems  to  have  been  observed  by  the  Committees  of  both., 
^  Houses  of  Parliament.  We  have  no  doubt,  at  the  same  time; 
that  the  mischief  there  is  only  to  be  exterminated  by  s6me 
such  instrumentality  as  we  recommend  here  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  an  application  to  the  character  and  habits  of  the  peo-* 
pie.  But  we  honestly  confess,  that  we  choose  rather  to  wait 
for  more  documents,  and  to  have  leisure  for  more  consideration, 
ere  we  venture  beyond  the  general  and  elementary  principles  of 
the'  subject  in  reference  to  England,  or  confidently  come  for-* 
ward  with  the  proposal  of  a  remedy  for  which,  in  its  various  de-* 
tails  and  modifications,  we  are  not  yet  prepared.  Meanwhilef^ 
we  shall  proceed  to  make  such  use  of  the  information  already 
collected,  as  may  keep  alive  the  vigilance  of  our  own  country- 
men, confirm  those  whom  the  evil  has  not  yet  reached  in  their 
resistance  to  its  very  first  approaches,  and  convince  those  who 
have  suffered  it  to  obtain  an  incipient  footing  amongst  them» 
that,  if  they  do  not  speedily  retrace  the  unwise  movement  into 
which  they  have  fallen,  they  will  soon  find  themselves  entan- 
gled in  a  path,  where,  at  every  footstep,  they  must  entail  a  new 
burden  on  the  wealth  of  their  parish,  and  a  new  aggravation  oa 
the  distress  and  poverty  which  abound  in  it. 

And  first,  it  appears  from  this  Report,  that  after  the  principle 
of  a  legal  assessment  has  begun  to  be  acted  upon,  there  is  no 
one  expedient  within  the  reach  of  human  skill  by  which  the 

E regress  and  increase  of  pauperism  can  be  arrested.  We  often 
ear,  in  the  course  of  argumentation  upon  this  subject,  that 
the  evil  does  not  lie  in  the  system,  but  in  the  abuses  of  it.  It 
would  be  most  obliging  to  let  us  know  what  these  abuses  are,  and 
what  is  the  practical  remedy  against  them.  For  this  is  a  great 
deal  more  than  has  yet  transpired  during  the  experience  of  up- 
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wards  of  two  centuries.  The  people  most  interested  in  keeping 
down  the  mi^ief,  have  not  yet  made  the  discovery^  The  his- 
tory of  all  the  parishes  in  England  evinces,  that  if  the  principle 
be  admitted  to  exist,  it  sends  forth  a  malignant  influence,  which 
cannot  be  stayed  t)y  any  of  the  varieties  of  practical  management 
that  have  yet  been  resorted  to,  or  by  any  of  the  devices  of  prac- 
tical wisdom  which  haire  yet  been  suggested.  And  thus  it  isf 
that  there  has  been  a  steady  progression  of  the  evil,  and  that 
greatly  beyond  the  progress  of  the  wealth  or  population  of  thfc 
country*  The  chief  and  almost  solitary  example  of  a  retrograde 
movement  in  the  parochial  expenditure  which  offers  itself  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  Report,  is  justsuch  an  example  as,  more  than  any 
other,  will  hdd  out  a  warning  voice  to  our  Scottish  landholders. 
It  is  the  example  of  a  parish,  where,  by  the  wise  and  vigorous  ma- 
nagement of  its  clergyman,  the  maintenance  of  its  poor  has  been 
reduced,  in  course  of  time,  from  900/,  to  5001.  a  year ; — leaving 
this  latter  sum  to  be  expended  on  the  pauperism  of  a  parish  con- 
taining  a  peculation  df  about  one  thousand.  *    This  is  all  the 

♦  Examination  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Vivian.  How  long  have  you 
beed  iti  the  parish  ? — Nearly  twenty  years;  What  was  the  amount  of 
the  poiot-rate  at  the  time  that  you  m^t  came  into  the  parish  ? — 900/.  a 
year :  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  ihe  last  century,  it  got  from 
lOOL  by  degrees  to  900L  What  has  been  its  progress  from  the  time 
you  first  came  into  the  parish  to  the  jwesent  time  ? — It  has  retrograd- 
ed since ;  it  has  got  from  900/.  id  500/.  Has  it  ever  been  lower  ?-^ 
Very  little :  perhaps  4i50L  Is  500/.  the  amount  now  ? — It  amounts 
this  year  to  about  600/.  from  various  circumstances  ;  from  the  dear- 
ness  of  provisions,  and  the  troid)le  of  removing  persons. — Appendix 
to  the  Report,  p.  \\5.  ^ 

A  very  great  reduction  also  was  effected  by  means  of  a  vigilant 
superintendence  on  the  part  of  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.  in  the  parish  of 
North  Mimms,  Hertfordshire ;  and  yet,  after  all,  the  yearly  expense 
is  600/^  to  a  population  of  1001 .  The  two  following  questions,  a- 
mong  many  others,  were  put  to  him.  From  your  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  labouring  classes,  what  do  you  suppose  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  general  increase  of  poor-rates,  and  the  decrease  of  hap- 
piness among  thepi  ? — Losing  the  feeling  of  independence  they  had, 
and  their  indifference  about  taking  relief.  Do  you  believe  there  is 
any  thing  can  effectually  apply  a  remedy,  but  renovating  those  feel- 
ings ? — By  not  paying  those  who  are  not  entitled  to  relief,  you  will 
reestablish  it. 

Who  can  doubt  the  desireableness  of  the  former  expedient,  ani 
who  can  but  suspect  the  efficacy  of  the  latter,  when  he  contemplates 
the  actual  expenditure  which  still  remains  in  each  of  these  parishes? 
And,  besidesi  it  is  a  reduction  effected  by  extraordinary  vigilaneii^ 
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fruit  of  a  very  rare  and  miraculous  achievement ;  asd  it  gee^ 
most  strikingly  to  prove,  that  no  modification  which  can  be 
practised  under  the  principle  of  a  compulsory  provision,  will  ev^ 
make  head  against  the  bare  existence  and  operation  of  the  prin- 
ciple itself.  And  even  in  Scotland,  where  some  mysterious  charnv 
has  been  supposed  to  reside  in  the  mere  construction  of  our 
courts  of  supply,  let  this  principle  once  make  its  appearance 
amongst  them,  and,  as  if  by  the  rod  of  Aaron,  all  the  divinations 
of  all  the  wise  men  will  be  swallowed  up  and  brought  to  nothing 
by  it.  The  Kirk-session,  with  the  minister  at  its  head,  which 
ceems  to  many  so  goodly  an  apparatus,  and  to  which,  by  our 
Southern  neighbours,  something  like  a  fancied  omnipotence 
has  been  ascribed,  will  oppose  a  barrier  feeble  and  flimsy  aa 
cobweb,  to  the  wide-wasting  operation  of  a  principle  so  pr^- 
nant  with  all  moral  and  with  all  physical  disorder^.  It  is  true, 
that  in  none,  even  of  our  contaminated  parishes,  have  we 
y,et  attained  to  the  strength  and  the  virulence  of  disease  which 
exist  in  England.  But  this,  we  are  persuaded,  is  entirely  ow- 
ing to  the  want  of  time  for  the  development  of  the  mischief,  and 
fiot  to  any  superior  wisdom  of  management.  We  {mow  that 
many  of  our  countrymen  are  like  to  be  lulled  into  a  very  fatal 
security  upon  this  subject,  because  the  burden  yet  in  the  Scot- 
tish parishes  is  so  small,  when  compared  with  the  burden  on  the 
parishes  of  England.  They  look  only  to  the  present  amount  of 
the  expenditure,  when  they  ought  to  look  to  the  rate  of  accele- 
ration.  It  is  saying  but  little,  and  marvellously  little,  ijU  an 
English  ear,  that  the  assessment  for  the  poor  of  Barony  parish^, 
containing  a  population  of  forty-three  thousand,  should  be  only 
three  thousand  four  hundred  pounds  for  the  present  year.  But 
it  really  appears  to  us  equivalent  to  pronouncing  a  sentence  o( 
extinction  on  the  whole  landed  wealth  of  that  parish,  when  we 
add,  that  the  principle  of  a  legal  assessment  was  only  introduced 
into  that  parish  in  1810,  at  wnicb  time  the  heritors  contributed 
just  six  hundred  pounds  to  the  poor;  and  that  in  the  short  space  of 
seven  years,  their  burden  has  thus  increased  nearly  six  times,  f 

and  activity ;  and  that  sure]3Ms  not  a  good  legislative  arrangement 
which  requires,  for  its  safe  administration,  such  an  agency  as  is  only 
to  be  met  with  in  very  rare  and  uncommon  instances. 

f  Till  1810,  the  heritors  made  up  from  themselves  any  deficiency 
in  the  ordinary  funds  of  the  Session,  without  having- recourse  to  any 
^sessment  uji^on  the  landholders ;  and  the  whole  expense  of  main- 
taining the  poor  seldom  exceeded  600/.  per  annum.  Since  that  pe- 
riod it  has  c(msiderably  increased,  till  this  year  (1817)  it  will  be  con- 
siderably above  3000/.  And  all  thi^  is  independent  of  the  extraor* 
dinary  relief  granted  to  meet  the  pr^mre  of  last  winter. 
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We  have  not  yet,  indeed,  in  any  of  our  parishes  where  the  com- 
pulsory method  has  been  introduced,  nearly  come  up  to  the  ave- 
rage expenditure  of  England. §  But,  in  the  great  mass  of  such 
parishes,  we  are  in  full  and  rapid  career  towards  it.f  It  i&  this 
which  ought  to  convince  us,  that  after  the  principle  is  once 
admitted,  it  is  mockery  to  think  of  counteracting  it  by  any  thing 
that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  modification  or  detail.  It  is 
this  which  ought  to  alarm  us  into  the  conclusion,  that  if  the 
disease  is  to  be  exterminated  at  all,  it  must  be  combated  in  its 
principle ;  and  that  we  must  stop  at  nothing  short  of  rooting  out 
the  principle  where  it  exists-— of  repelling  it  where  it  is  unknown. 

.  And,  that  this  is  very  nearly  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  appears  evident,  from  their  utter  hope- 
lessness of  any  substantial  reformation  ^eing  effected  by  any 

.  t|iihg  short  of  a  radical  change  of  the  ^hole  system.  || 

§  ^  The  following  are  some  examples  of  the  expenditure  in  Scottish 
parishes  where  assessments  have  been  introduced,  which  the  reader 
will  do  well  to  compare  with  the  expenditure  already  quoted,  of 
parishes  which  are  yet  fVee  from  assessments. 


Parish. 

County. 

Population. 

Total  Funds. 

St  Boswell's, 

Roxburgh, 

508    • 

L.63    4    0 

Galashiels, 

Selkirk,    . 

986 

225  10    0 

Innerleithen, 

Ditto, 

672 

95    0    0 

Selkirk, 

Ditto, 

2466 

224  16    0 

%  The  following  are  some  examples  of  this  increase  in  parishes 
where  assessments  have  been  introduced  into  Scotland.  Wilton  in 
Eoxburgbshire,  in  1790,  had  an  assessment  of  92/^  18s.  The  aver- 
age from  1812  to  1815  was  288/.  17s.  lid.  The  corresponding 
numbers  for  Hawick  are  311/,  Is.  8d.,  and  886/.  19s,  6d.;  and  for 
Koberton  61/.  5s.,  and  142/.  10s.  6d.  Parishes  of  equal  population 
in  Fife,  where  there  are  no  assessments,  occur  wjth  expenditures  be- 
low 20/.,  and  50/*,  and  120/.  In  East  Kilbride,  the  supply  to  the 
poor  in  1790,  was  34/.  6s.  8d. ;  and  in  1810,  was  213/.  2s.  5d.  In  Cold- 
stream, it  was  at  the  rate  of  208/.  yearly  in  1790  ;  and  628/.  in  1815. 
At  Linton,  20/.  in  1790,  without  assessments  ;  and  90/.  in  1815  with 
them.  In  Jedburgh,  the  assessment  in  1790,  was  141/.  8s,  5d. ;  and 
Ae  average  from  1811  to  1815,  was  3(50/.  6s.  4d, 

II  *  Your  Committea  forbear  to  expatiate  on  these  consideratipni 
which  have  pressed  themselves  on  their  attention.  They  have  said  e-. 
Bough  to  show  the  grounds  which  induce  them  to  think  that  the  la- 
bouring classes  ean  only  be  plunged  deeper  and  more  hopelessly  into 
the  evils  of  pauperism,  by  the  constant  application  6f  additidnal  sums 
i)f  money  to  be  raised  by  the  poor-rate.  True  benevolence  and  real 
fh^Hy  point  to  other  weans,  which  your  Committee  cannot  so  w^Jl 
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It  is  tnie»  that  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  hvm 
pronounced  a  different  opinion  upon  this  subject ^  and  tkat  is^ 
that  the  general  system  of  the  EngKsh  poor-laws  ou^ht  to  be 
•ssentidlv  maintained,  because  so  interwoven  with  the  habits  of 
the  people.  *  Still,  however,  the  lesson  held  out  to  Scotland^ 
instead  of  being  weakened,  is  made  more  impressive  by  this  As- 
>timony  than  before.  For,  granting  this  to  be  a  sufficient  rea- 
son why  a  people  should  retain  poor-laws  who  have  got  into  the 
habit  of  them,  there  surdy  cannot  be  a  stronger  reason  alleged 
why  a  people  who  have  not  poor-laws  should  keep  out  of  the 
habit  of  them ;  or  against  the  introduction  of  a  system  oppress 
mve  to  one  order  cf  society,  and  productive,  not  of  conifort, 
but  of  corruption  to  another,  than  to  be  told,  that  after  it  is  in- 
troduced and  persisted  in,  all  recovery  from  it  is  hopeless  or  im- 
{)ossibie« 

On  this  subject  we  cannot  offer  a  more  distinct  or  judicious 
testimony,  than  that  given  by  a  Committee  of  the  last  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who  are  now  accumulat- 
ing, in  communications  from  the  various  parishes  of  the  country, 
a  very  rich  and  valuable  mass  of  materis^.  % 

As  the  progress  of  the  evil,  then,  cannot  be  arrested  when 
once  introduced,  it  is  of  importance  to  know  what  is  the  kind  of 
^consummation  in  which  it  terminates.  And  here  we  are  unfor- 
tunately not  left  to  die  mere  exercise  of  anticipation ;  for  the 
consummation  has  already  taken  {^aoe  in  several  parishes  in 
En^and,  and  a  number  more  are  upon  the  very  'verge  of  it ; 
and  the  great  minority  of  them  are  tending  to  it,  and  that  most 

express  as  in  the  emphatic  language  ef  Mr  JBurke. — *^  Patience,  la- 
bour, sobriety,  fru^ity,  and  religion,  should  be  recommended  t* 
them  ;  all  the  rest  is  downright  imyjA, "  *    Report^  p,  2. 

*  *  The  Committee  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  -that  the  general  sys- 
tem of  these  laws,  interwoven  as  it  is  with  the  l^abits  of  the  people, 
^ought,  in  t^e  consideration  of  any  measures  to  be  adopted  for  their 
amelioration  and  improvement,  to  be  essentially  maintained.' — Lords* 
Committee  Report. 

•f  T^e  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  state — *  That  it  it 
clear  to  them,  ^lat  in  almost  all  the  country  parishes  which  have  hi- 
therto come  under  their  notice,  where  a  regular  assessment  has  been 
established,  the  wants  of  l3ie  poor,  and  the  extent  of  the  assessment, 
have  gradually  and  progressively  increased  from  tneir  commencement ; 
jand  that  it  does  appear  to  be  a  matter  of  very  serious  interest  to  the 
community  at  large,  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  this  practice  from 
being  generally  adopted — to  limit  the  assessments  as  much  as  they 
xilh  be  limited,  where  the  circumstances  of  particular  parishes  render 
likem  ine^vitable,  and,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  te  abanden  Aem. ' 
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Tjupidjiy  and  resistlessly.  From  the  clear  and  comprehensive 
Report  before  qs,  it  appears  that  the  poorVrates,  in  some  pa- 
rishes, form  so  largq  a  deduction  from  the  rents  of  the  land^ 
that  it  has  at  length  ceased  to  be  an  object  to  keep  it  in  culti« 
yation  !  It  has  been  actually  vacated  by  its  proprietors ;  and 
i(s  t;heir  place  of  superintendence  cannot  be  occupied  by  or 
thers  who  have  no  right  of  superintendence^  the  result  is,  that 
^hole  estates  have  been  as  effectually  lost  to  the  wealth  and  re» 
Ifources  of  the  country,  as  if  buried  by  an  earthquake  undec 
water,  or  as  if  some  bUght  of  Nature  had  gone  oyer  them,  an4 
bereft  them  of  their  powers  of  vegetation.  * 
^  We  know  not  if  the  whole  history  of  the  world  furnishes  a  more 
striking  demonstration  than  this,  of  the  misphief  that  may  be 
done  by  attempting  tocarry  into  practice  a  theoretical  speculation, 
which,  under  the  guise,  and  even  with  the  real  purpose  of  bene- 
volence, has  for  its  plausible  object  to  equalize,  among  the  children 
of  one  common  humanity,  the  blessings  and  the  fruits  of  one  com-* 
inon  inheritanee.  The  truth  is,  that  we  have  not  been  conducted 
to  the  present  state  of  our  rights,  and  our  arrangements  respecting 
property,  by  any  artificial  process  of  legislation  at  all.  The  state 
of  property  in  which  we  find  ourselves  actually  landed,  is  thercr 
yult  of  a  naturiil  process,  under  which  all  that  a  man  earns  by 
his  industry  is^acknowledged  to  be  his  own ;  or,  when  the  origin 
nal  mode  of  acquisition  is  lost  sight  of,  all  that  a  man  has  re? 
tained  by  long  and  undisturbed  possession,  is  felt  and  acknowr 
V  ledged  to  be  his  own  also.    Legislation  ought  to  do  no  mo?e  than 

*  *  The  consequences  which  are  likely  to  result  from  t^is  state, 
of  things,  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  petition  from  the  parish  of 
Wombridge  in  Salop,  which  is  fast  approaching  to  this  state.  Tliie 
petitioners  state,  *'  that  the  annual  value  of  landus,  mines  and  houses, 
m  this  parish,  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  numerous  and  increas- 
ing poor«  even  if  the  same  were  set,  free  of  rent;  and  that  these  cir-* 
cumstances  will  inevitably  compel  the  occupiers  of  lands  and  mines 
to  relijjquish  them ;  and  the  poor  will  be  without  relief,  or  any  known 
inode  of  obtmning  it,  unless  some  assistance  be  speedily  afforded 
them, "  Aiid  your  Committee  apprehend,  from  the  petition  before! 
them,  that  this  is  only  one  of  many  parishes  tb^t  are  fast  approaching 
to  a  state  of  dereliction.  *     Report y  p,  %0. 

It  appears,  by  the  petition  sent  up  from  the  p^isb>  that  it  has  % 
population  of  1900,  of  whom  620  are  chargeable  to  the  parish  a^ 
paupers — that  the  whole  ^nual  sum  rateable  to  the  support  of  the 
poor  is  1605/.  3s.  7d.— that  the  expenditure  for  three  months  was 
602/.  7s.  4d. — and  that,  of  course,  at  this  rate,  the  exp^diture  for  a 
whole  year  would  greatly  exceed  the  yearly  value  qf  the  property 
liable  to  this  assessment,  '    '     ' 
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barriy  recci^ise  these  jN^inctpIes,  and  defend  its  subjects  againsir  \ 
the  yiolation  of  them.     And  when  she  atteippts  more  than  this  ^ 
•^when  she  offers  to  tamper  with  the  great  arrangements  of  Na-  ) 
ture,  by  placing  the  rights  and  the  securities  of  property  on  a  | 
£x>ting  different  from  that  of  Nature^ — when,  as  in  the  case  of  ^ 
die  English  poor-laws,  she  does  so  under  the  pretence,  and 
doubtless,   too,  with  the  honest  design,  of  establishing  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  a  nearer  equality  of  enjoyment; — we 
know  not  in  what  way  violated  Nature  could  have  inflicted  on 
Uie  enterprise  a  more  signal  and  instructive  chastisement,  than 
vhen  the  whole  territory  of  this  plausible  but  presumptuous  ex- 

Eeriment  is  made  to  droop  and  to  wither  under  it,  as  if  struck 
y  a  judgment  from  Heaven,  till  at  length  that  Earth,  out  of 
which  the  rich  draw  all  their  wealth,  and  the  poor  all  their  sub- 
sistence, refuses  to  nourish  the  children  who  have  abandoned 
her,  and  both  parties  are  involved  in  the  wreck  of  one  common/* 
and  overwhelming  visitation* 

Let  us  not  lose  sight,  however,  erf  the  main  object  to  which  we 
have  restricted  ourselves,  that  of  keeping  our  own  part  of  the 
country  untainted  by  thia  sore  evil;  and  for  this  purpose,  let  us 
go  back  and  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  it,  in  its  incipient  and  least 
repulsive  form.  And  first,  we  are  in  great  danger  of  being  be- 
trayed into  an  imitation  of  the  English  system,  in  many  of  our 
parishes,  by  a  desire  to  rid  our  respective  neighbourhoods  of  the 
annoyance  of  begging.  Now,  it  should  always  be  kept  in  mind, 
that  the  great  and  original  purpose  for  which  this  vicious  system 
was  instituted,  was  the  suppression  of  vagrancy.  *  For  our  own 
part,  we  will  confess  we  have  long  thought,  that  in  the  zeal  of 
regulation  against  the  nuisance  of  public  begging,  some  of  the 
clearest  principles,  both  of  Nature  and  of  Christianity,  have 
been  violated*  As  disciples  of  the  New  Testament,  we  cannot 
hut  think  that,  if  told  by  our  Saviour  to  give  to  him  that  askethf 
there  must  be  something  radically  wrong  in  an  attempt,  on  our 
part,  to  extinguish  that  very  condition  on  which  he  hath  made 
the  duty  of  giving  to  depend.  It  appears  to  us,  that  to  comnfit  an 
act  of  direct  and  formal  disobedience  against  the  precept  itself, 
is  not  more  rebellious  than  to  point  an  act  of  prohibition  against 
^he  offering,  or  the  existing  of  those  circumstances  under  which 
the  performance  of  the  precept  is  required  of  us.     At  all  events^ 


*  Mt  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  the  statutes  antecedent  to 
tie  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  were  generally  directed  to  the  relief  of 
^  impotent  poor,  by  the  contributions  of  the  church,  and  the  alms 
of  the  charit^le^  and  to  the  suppression  gf  vagrancy  and  idleness* ' 
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we  see  no  alternative  between  an  entire  and  authoritative  sap-> 
pression  of  mendicifyi  and  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  au-* 
thors  of  this  suppression,  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  of  those 
whom  they  have  thus  interdicted,  and  to  make  provision  for  alt 
the  actual  want  that  is  made  known  to  them  in  the  course  of 
their  investigations.  Those  who  are  destitute,  roust  be  reliev- 
ed soroehow-->and  must  have  some  way  of  making  their  wants 
known :  and  therefore  we  see  no  alternative  between  the  allow* 
ance  of  mendicity  under  soaie  modification  or  other,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  very  cystem  which  is  now  bearing  so  op- 
pressively down  upon  the  country;  And  we  do  confess,  that^ 
rather  than  have  such  a  system,  we  would  sit  down  under  men- 
dicity  in  iU  very  worst  form ;  we  would  let  it  roam  unrestricted 
iuid  at  large,  as  it  does  in  France ;  we  would  suffer  it  to  rise^ 
without  any  control,  to  the  height  of  unlicensed  vagrancy ;  and 
are  most  thoroughly  persuaded,  that,  even  under  such  an  econo- 
my, the  whole  poverty  of  the  land  would  be  disposed  of  at  less 
expense  to  the  higher  orders,  and  with  vastly  less  both  of  suf- 
fering and  depravity  to  the  lower  orders  of  society.  % 

But  at  present,  we  are  only  speaking  in  terms  of  comparison* 
between  a  very  bad  thing,  and  a  thing  that  we  conceive  to  be 
much  worse.  Considering  the  matter  absolutely,  we  hold  this* 
last  state  of  things  to  be  very  far  indeed  from  right  or  desirable^ 
and  should  wish  to  see  the  distinction  wdl  established  in  the 
public  mind  between  the  two  states  of  Mendicity  and  Vagrancy. 
The  latter  brings  to  my  door  a  host  of  unknown  cases  from  aii 
parts  ,of  the  emrpire*  The  former  may  be  so  restricted  as  to 
bring  to  my  door  only  such  cases  of  a  small  and  manageable 
parish  as  could  be  ascertained  by  an  easy  act  of  inquiry,  and 
as,  in  fadt,  might  become  the  familiar  oi:^ect8  of  my  habitual 
kindliness  and  regard.  In  all  the  aspects,  indeed,  of  this  inte- 
resting <]uestion,  are  we  constantly  met  by  the  mighty  advantage 


X  We  cannot  withhold  from  our  readers  the  following  extract  of  a 
communication  from  the  parish  of  Maybole,  in  Ayrshire.  *  It  is  also 
to  be  observed,  as  to  the  parish  of  Maybole,  that,  while  some  pains 
were  taken  to  discourage  itinerant  beggars  from  remote  places,  the 
aged  and  infirm  belonging  to  the  parish  were  not  prevented  from 
begging  within  the  parish.  It  is  believed,  that  an  interference  te 
prevent  the  seeking  of  alms  by  the  aged  and  infirm  within  their  owm 
parish  is  unwise,  and  necessarily  attended  with  many  bad  conse^ 
quences.  The  system,  therefore,  of  suppressing  all  begging  in  the 
country  parishes,  is,  it  is  apprehended,  the  first  step  to  the  evils  of  a 
poor's-rate;  and  aldi^ough  proposed,  was  not  adopted,  in  the  parish 
^  Maybole;.  * 
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of  a  more  extended  parochial  gubdi vision.  Let  a  large  town  be 
thrown  into  manageable  and  independent  districts,  within  each 
of  which  the  moral  influence  of  Christian  education!  and  all 
the  deliaacies  of  acauaintanceship  may  be  so  concentered  as  to 
tdl  with  effect  on  tne  general  habits  of  the  population — and, 
though  permission  to  beg  were  granted  within  the  limits  of  every 
SBch  district,  the  practice  of  begging,  we  are  persuaded,  would 
never  obtrade  itself  on  the  community  as  a  glaring  and  insuf-  ' 
ferable  nuisance*  There  is,  we  are  aware,  a  prevailing,*  but  we 
conceive  a  most  erroneous  opinion,  that  the  poorer  districts  of 
tie  town  could  never  be  upheld  at  this  rate— and  thfit,  unless 
a  stream  of  relief  comes  to  them  from  the  wealthier  quarters, 
they  must  sink  under  the  burden  of  a  poverty,  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  which  they  possess  no  means  within  themselves.  Now 
we  can  venture  to  affirm,  and  to  the  infinite  honour  of  the  lower 
€ftders  of  society,  that  all  which  the  rick  give  to  the  poor  in  pri^ 
mte  beneficence,  is  but  a  mite  and  a  trifie  when  compared  with 
what  the  poor  give  to  one  another :  And,  on  the  strength  of  this 
remark,  which  may  be  verified  in  many  different  ways,  we  do  con- 
fidently maintain,  that,  under  a  system  of  parochial  mendicity, 
established  in  a  town  which  had  carried  to  its  right  extent  the  me- 
thod  of  parochial  subdivision,  there  would  not  he  one  case  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  gratuitous  benevolence  which  issued  through 
the  organ  of  the  Kirk-sessiop,  which  would  not  be  met  and  pro- 
vided for  by  the  gratuitous  benevolence  of  those  who  gave  to 
them  that  asked; — and  more,  that,  were  this  economy  instituted, 
and  in  full  operation,  even  the  last  resource  of  mendicity  would, 
in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances,  be  anticipated  by  the 
desirable  and  ^utary  influence  of  other  principles.  For  the  poor, 
at  least  in  our  country,  have  honourable  feelings ;  and,  ere  they 
made  so  degrading  a  transition  in  the  eyes  of  their  immediate  ac- 

Saaintances,  they  would,  generally  speaking,  put  forth  all  the  in- 
ustry  and  all  the  economy  of  which  they  are  capable.  A  nd  neigh- 
bours have  compassionate  feelings ;  and,  ere  they  suffered  one^f 
their  own  familiars  to  make  such  an  exposure,  they  would  ward  off 
his  evil  day  by  a  thousand  little  acts  ot  liberality.  And  such  rich 
persons  as  may  be  connected  with  the  district,  have  compassionate  ' 
feelings  too ;  and  many  of  them  would  rejoice  in  the  object  of  keep- 
ing an  honest  family  from  the  street,  as  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  gratifying  achievements  of  benevolence.  And  thus,  the  con- 
sequent mendicity  of  such  an  arrangement,  that  looks  at  present 
so  appaUing,  would  never,  in  fact,  go  beyond  the  limits  of  a  very . 
small  and  manageable  concern.  At  our  present  distance  from 
this  arrangement,  we  do  not  say  that  it  could  be  summoned  up 
\if  nx^  iostantaneous  act  of  creation*    But  surely,  it  were  well. 
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in  Dttr  chiesy  to  take  a  commen Ang  mdvement  towards  it ;  and 
we  are  assured  that,  by  throwkig  the  entire  mass  into  such  sec- 
tioDSy  as  slK)u]d  afford  to  individual  charity  a  certain  and  well 
k^own  range  for  its  operations,  they  would  do  what  never  can  be 
done  with  the  unwieldy  whole,  by  all  the  strength  and  sagacity 
of  committeeship.  ♦ 

There  is  another  cause  through  which  a  parish  m%ht  be  be» 
trayed  into  the  adoption  of  poor-rates ;  and  that  is,  a  desire  to 
equalize  the  burden  of  the  expenditure  among  all  who  are  liaUe» 
We  have  occasion  to  know  that  this  has  acted  as  a  powerful 
temptation  to  residervt  heritors  in  many  of  our  parishes.  And 
it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  act  as  a  salutary  remembrance  ta 
them,  tliat  this  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  great  and  impel* 
ling  causes  which  gave  rise  to  the  pauperism  of  England,  f    Let 

*  There  is  an  attempt  now  making  to  restrict  men^eity  withm 
parochial  limits  in  Fifeshire ;  and  the  plan  has  already  taken  effect  in 
ftome  of  the  parishes.  Dysart  is,  mainly  speaking,  a  manufacturing, 
parish,  and  contains  upwards  of  6000  inhabitants.  Its  average  an* 
naal  expenditure  on  the  poor,  for  the  last  six  years,  has  been  2TlL 
18s.  This  is  exclusive  of  ^subscriptions  raised  to  ^meet  one  or  tWo 
extraordinary  pressures  on  the  operative  population.  In  this  parish^ 
badges  have  lately  been  issued  by  theTKirk-session,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-two,  authorizing  those  who  wear  them  to  beg  within  the  limita 
€rf  the  parish*  They  are  restrfcted  to  one  day  in  the  week,  on  which 
they  make  their  round,  and  leave  the  inhabitants  an  entire  exemption 
IrODl  this  annoyance  for  the  remaining  six  days.  It  is  to  be  remark* 
ed>  however,  that  thb  number  of  beggars  is  very  greatly  beyond  the 
average  of  the  other  parishes  in  that  neighbourhood.  Among  nine 
adjoining  parishes,  from  which  there  are  definite  statements  as  ta 
this  points  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  beggars  is  twenty* 
one. 

We  cannot  but  remark  that,  under  every  possible  arrangement^ 
our  main  dependence  must  still  be  laid  on  the  spirit  and  principle  of 
the  population ;  that  if  the  morale  of  a  parish  be  neglected,  even  this 
well-looking  arrangement  may  come  in  time  to  be  oppressive;  and  we 
must  therefore  beg  leave  to  state  it  as  our  apprehension,  that,  if  the 
means  of  Christian  instruction  are  greatly  short  of  the  number,  this 
^ry  mendicity  may  come  at  length  to  be  so  counted  on,  and  so  over- 
done, as  altogether  to  transform  that  parish  out  of  the  Scottish  cha* 
raeter  which  originally  belonged  to  it.  And  we  should  fed  it  as  a 
reproach  to  any  parish,  if  the  previous  expedients  of  secret  relirf  from 
Belabours,  and  of  discreet  and  timely  ministrations  on  the  part  of  the 
Kirk-ses^n^  were  not  effiaetual  in  saving  from  this  humiliating  rescnrt 
^eiy  iane  individual  who  had  sustained  a  decent  reputation  in  his  bet* 
^r  days. 

f  <  This  new  and  important  principle  of  compulsory  provbion  for 
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diem  real  assured,  that  it  were  tsfrcatly  better  for  themselves  f(» 
sustain,  at  aU  times,  the  burden  of  the  poor,  so  \oT\g  as  tbcy 
are  provided  for  by  gratuitoas  benevolence,  than  to  sustain,  at 
all  times,  their  legal  fraction  of  that  burden,  afcer  the  method 
of  a  compulsory  provision  is  introduced --that  it  were  better  for 
them  to  be  shigly  at  the  expense  of  warding  off  this  misdaiev* 
ous  system  from  ilieir  parisnes,  than  with  the  view  of  compel- 
ling those  who  are  unwillin;?  to  take  a  share,  to  be  Jointly  at  tfea 
expense  of  an  assessment  with  the  other  heritors  i  And  we  trnsi 
that  this  consideration  will  have  its  seasonable  inflnence  opoli 
them,  at  those  times  when  they  are  most  likely  to  be  led  asti*ay 
by  the  very  just  ami  natural  desire  for  an  equality  of  parochiil 
burdens  among  all  the  proprietors. 

But  by  far  the  most  prominent,  and  by  far  the  most  'useful 
lesson  which  this  Report  holds  out  to  us,  is  the  mighty  influence 
of  habit  and  of  character  among  the  people  over  the  whole  of 
this  speculation.  Inf  the  course  of  the  examination,  this  is  al- 
ways obtruding  itself  as  the  main  and  indispensable  element  of 
the  whole  business.  When  we  read  of  such  a  difference  of  ex- 
penditure between  a  Scottish  And  English  parish  of  equal  popii- 
lation  and  apparent  means,  as  that  of  BOl.  and  of  1500]^.,  vm 
are  apt  to  wonder  by  -what  power  or  process  of  arithmetic 
auch  a  phenomenon  can  be  explained.  Now,  the  single  ele- 
ment of  character  explains  it.  %  ^^^  arithmetic  of  the  questton 
finda  its  entire  solution  in  the  actual  savings  of  ecoaomy, 
on  die  one  hand,  and  in  the  actital  squanderii^  of  inconsidera-* 
tioB  and  profligacy,  on  the  other:  And  when,  to  this,  w« 
add  tbe  dtssohition  of  the  tics  of  relationship  which  obtains  in 
Ae  latter  country, .we  have,  in  fact,  the  whole  materials  df 
the  computation  before  us*  Now,  this  is  the  precise  point 
upon  which  the  present  helplessness  of  England  turns.  Tfaer^ 
they  have  to  recover  a  character  for  their  population,  wbich, 
here,  we  have  only  to  perpetuate:  There,  they  have  to  im- 
plant a  new  habit,  while  here  we  have  only  to  ward  off  con- 


theimpeitenty  and  for  setting  to  work  the  able,  originated,  withoat 
doubt,  in  motives  of  the  purest  humanity,  and  was  directed  to  the 
equitable  purpose  of  preventing  this  burden  &Iling  exclusively  upon 
the  charitable. '     Report^  p.  7. 

Ji  We  of  course  deduct  from  this  observation  all  that  part  of  the 
expenctiture  which  goes,  in  the  shape  of  poor's-mouey,  to  the  pay- 
ment of  wages — a  consideration  into  which  we  have  not  yet  entered, 
but  which  must  be  admitted  to  an  important  place'ia.the  sorgument, 
whenever  we  count  ourselves  prepared,  in  all  its  bearings>  ajui  all  ita 
details,  ^  the  question  of  English  pauperism.     '. : 
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temination  from  an  old  one :  There,  they  have  Us  emerge  from 
an  abyss  in  which  they  have  been  fastening  and  deepening  for  *iQO 
years,  while  here  there  is  not  yet  a  city  of  our  land  where,  by  a 
measure  of  promptitude,  the  popubtion  may  not  stiil  be  recaUed 
from  that  descending  way  upon  which  thev  have  entered^  It  is 
upon  this  consideration,  not  less  powerful  than  it  is  important, 
that  we  ground  our  appeal  to  the  whole  influence  and  patronage 
of  the  country — that  we  would  turn  their  eye  to  that  which, 
after  every  species  of  mechanism  has  been  tried  and  found  in- 
effectual, must  at  length  be  recurred  to  as  the  essential  and  ele- 
mentary principle  of  the  health  and  well-being  of  our  nation. 
And  we  call  upon  them  to  have  a  care  lest,  by  a  corrupt  exer- 
cise of  patronage,  or  by  the  power  of  an  example  which  blasts 
the  virtues  of  every  neighbourhood  that  lies  within  the  sphere 
of  its  contagion,  or  by  any  one  act  which  bespeaks  a  contempt 
for  Christianity,  or  an  indifference  to  the  great  cause  of  spread- 
ing its  lessons  among  the  towns  and  families  of  our  land,  they 
do  not  become  the  guilty  authors  of  a  system,  under  which,  all 
that  has  hitherto  shed  a  moral  glory  over  Scotland,  and  all  the 
dignities  and  delicacies  of  character  which  have  adorned  its  in* 
teresting  population,  must  ultimately  disappear*  * 

*  *  Are  you  of  opinion,  that  where  men  have  acquired  habits  of  e- 
conomy,  it  is  probable  that  many  of  these  men,  at  the  latter  end 
of  their  life,  would  be  like  to  have  recourse  to  the  poor-rates? — No; 
I  seldom  meet  with  an  instance  of  a  person  implying  for  parochial 
relief,  where  they  belong  to  a  benefit  society,  even  wnen  what  they 
get  is  reduced  from  fourteen  to  two  shillings ;  for  they  have  a  scale 
to  go  by.  Such  has  been  their  moral  conduct,  and  their  good  charac- 
ter, that,  from  the  hands  of  the  neighbours,  or  some  society,  they 
are  taken  care  of. '     App.  p.  76. 

*  I  have  others,  who  pride  themselves  in  saying  they  never  take 
weekly  money ;  and  those  individuals  who  never  take  weekly  money 
are  much  more  regular  in  their  work ;  they  earn  more ;  they  are  more 
economical  and  more  industrious ;  and,  generally  speaking,  they  d» 
their  work  better.  I  have  never  known  an  instance  scarcely  of  fa- 
milies of  that  description  coming  to  want,  or  having  recourse  to  pa- 
rochial relief.  But  those  who  are«in  the  constant  habit  of  drawing 
money  every  week,  let  them  earn  what  they  will,  if  they  are  out  oT 
work  a  week  or  two,  are  destitute. '  (p.  73.)  *  A  man  who  would  come 
for  parochial  relief,  and  a  man  who  would  spend  all  he  got,  is  the 
same  thing.  *  (p.  75.)  *  Do  you  think  they  would  be  likely  to  resort  to 
the  parish  for  relief,  men  who  were  of  an  economical  character  ?  I 
think  it  would  be  impossible  for  them,  according  to  the  feelings  which 
they  would  then  acquire,  to  apply  for  parish  relief?*  (p.  101.)  *  Do 
you  not  canceive  that  the  habit  of  providence  and  the  feeJiAg  of  ne» 

4» 
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And  here  we  cannot  omit  another  class  of  interesting  tes- 
timonies about  Savings  Banks  and    Benefit   Societies.      We 

.tessity,  on  their  own  part,  to  provide  for  themselves  bas  decreased  ? 
Certainly  it  has; — that  feeling  of  independence  has  certainly  decreas* 
ed — the  desire  of  maintaining  their  families  by  their  labour  has  de- 
creased I  fear. '  (p.  85.)  *  Have  you  known  instances  of  their  jreceiv- 
ing  that  (from  l8s.  to  258.)  for  weeks  together,  and,  on  the  occasioa 
of  temporary  want  of  work,  come  to  the  parish.?  Not  among  the 
persons  we  employ ;  they  are  of  a  different  description ;  but  among 
the  coal-4ieav«r8,  and  those  whose  business  requires  them  to  drink  a 
good  deal,  they  spend  the  whole,  and  are  not  provident ;  therefore, 
if  they  are  a  week  out  (^  work,  many  of  them  are  upon  the  poor- 
rates  ;  and  thi^  is  the  reason  why  I  consider,  if  they  had  not  the  der- 
Bier  reeort  oi  the  poor-rates,  they  must  reserve  something. '  (p.  36^4 
^  Do  the  poor  do  their  utmost  to  maintain  tliemselves  before  they  come 
to  the  workhouse  ?  I  fear  there  are  exceptions  to  that.  There  are 
some  we  cannot  keep  out  of  the  workhouse,  do  what  we  will,  and  o- 
thers  are  unwilling  to  come  in ;  some,  if  they  are  put  out  to-day^ 
will  get  in  in  a  few  days  time. '  (p.  94.)  *  In  those  parishes  in  which 
you  are  %o  much  interested,  and  in  which  such  pains  are  taken  to  a- 
void  new  settlements,  in  what  way  luive  the  present  persons  who  have 
settlements  acquired  them  ?  By  perjury  some  of  them.  Are  early 
marriages  frequent  in  your  parishes  ?  Certainly,  Do  you  think  the 
morals  of  the  lower  classes  have  been  much  deteriorated  of  late  years  ? 
Very  much.'  (p.  134.) 

*  Do  children  often  apply^  and  say  their  parents  will  not  support 
them?  Not  very  often;  the  parents  generally  come  with  them. 
Have  you  many  cases  of  individuals  abandoning  their  families,  and 
leaving  them  to  the  parish  ?  Not  many. '  (p.  91 .)  *  Do  the  young  poor 
show,  in  many  instances,  a  disposition  to  help  their  parents  ?  We 
do  not  know  much  of  that. '  (p.  95.)  ^  Do  you  see  any  disposition 
in  the  young  poor  to  help  their  parents,  by  giving  them  any  of  their 
tamings  ?  No ;  the  poor-rate  prevents  that ;  they  must  go  to  the 
parish.  Have  you  many  public*  houses  in  your  parish  ?  Yes ;  we 
have  five  %  we  had  another ;  and  I  did  all  I  could  to  make  them  scar* 
«er.  Does  much  of  the  parish  money  find  its  way  there  ?  A  great 
deal ;  the  publicans  are  so  poor,  from  being  numerous,  they,  are  sup- 
posed to  do  any  thing  to  get  men  into  their  houses.  Do  you  think 
limiting  the  number  of  public-houses  in  parishes,  generally,  would  be 
a  measure  that  would  tend  to  diminish  the  pow-rates  ?  I  think  very 
much ;  I  think  the  difference  between  three  houses  and  six  would 
turn  many  drunken  men  into  sober. '  (p.  124.) 

From  the  above  it  appears,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that  the  aban- 
donment of  parents  by  their  children  is  far  more  frequent  than  the 
abandonment  of  the  children  by  their  parents ;  and  yet  the  writer  of 
this  haa  at  preseat  before  him  a  printed  advertisement  of  last  Jul;» 
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cannot  but  think  that  some  of  the  witnesses  ascribe  too  much 
power  to  them,  in  the  way  of  forming  a  character  among  the 

containing  a  list  of  54  pm^ents  who  had  absconded  from  their  fami- 
lies, and  left  them  chargeable  to  the  township  of  Manchester,  of 
whom  41  had  disappeared  during  the  course  of  the  preceding  twelve- 
month. This  cruel  and  unnatural  practice,  the  legitimate  o^pring 
of  the  system  against  which  we  are  eontencUng,  is  now  beginning  to 
be  exemplified  in  some  of  the  Border  parishes  &£  Scotland^ 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  last  quotation  from  page  124,  re- 
lates to  the  parish  of  the  very  able  and  intdligent  Mr  Vivian,  who  aps. 
pears  to  have  done  all  that  can  be  done,  under  the  method  of  a  com- 
pulsory provision,  for  reducing  the  expenditure  on  the  poor.  He 
has  effected  a  reduction  of  from  900/.  to  600/.  in  a  parish,  while 
there  are  many  parishes  in  Scotland,  of  the  same  population,  that 
require  an  expenditure  only  of  20/.  Sterling.  We  consider  his  last 
statements,  then,  as  containing  in  them  the  chief  elements  of  that 
arithmetic  by  which  the  difference  o£  charge  between  a  Scottish  and 
an  English  parish  is  to  be  explained.  For  let  it  be  observed,  that" 
Mr  Vivian  has  most  wisely;  and  with  great  success,  discouraged  the 
practice  of  allowing,  out  of  the  poor-money,  any  regular  supply  to 
the  wages  of  labour,  as  i^pears  from  the  following  extract  of  his 
examination.  *  Is  it  not,  then,  the  practice  of  your  parish,  to  ad«« 
vance  regularly,  weekly,  a  sum  in  addition  to  the  wages  earned  by 
your  labourers?  Never;  and  to  that  I  ascribe,  as  much  ahnoet  as 
any  thing,  the  diminution  of  the  rates.  If  a  man  has  six  young 
children,  no  one  of  which  can  maintain  itself,  you  do  not  give  any 
permanent  relief  beyond  his  earnings  ?  Never;  occasional  presents, 
and  that  very  seldom.  How  did  you  prevail  on  the  parish  to  put  an 
end  to  that  practice  ?  By  strong  persuasion,  and  by  desiring  them 
to  try  the  experiment ;  and  it  answered.  They  immediately  got  into 
task-work,  and  got  five-and-twenty  shillings  a  week. '  (p.  116.) 

We  cannot  close  this  long  extract  of  testimonies  to  the  connexion 
that  obtains  between  the  Pauperism  of  England  and  the  dissolution 
of  moral  and  domestic  ties  among  its  people,  without  oflfering,  from 
the  work  under'  review,  one  touching  specimen  of  the  agency  by 
which  all  the  duties,  both  of  society  and  of  relationship,  are  again  to 
be  restored  to  the  land.  *  Have  you  any  parochial  schools  for  the 
infant  poor  in  your  parish  ?  A  great  number.  I  have  stated  that 
the  morals  of  the  lower  classes  have  greatly  deteriorated  in  conse^ 
quence  of  the  drinking  of  spirits ;  but  there  is  a  circumstance  which 
has  operated  to  improve  the  morals — and  that  is,  the  number  of  schools 
to  educate  the  poor  ;  but  for  the  increase  of  drinking  spirits,  their 
morals  would  have  been  considerably  better,  and,  but  for  these  schools, 
they  would  have  been  much  worse.  When  did  they  begin  ?  From 
the  period  the  Lancasterian  and  Bell  scheme  came  before  the  public  5 
I  suppose  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago.    Can  you  say  you  see  any 
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people*  We  rather  think  that  they  presuppose  such  a  character ; 
and  that,  in  order  to  their  taking  effect,  the  process  of  extend- 
ing such  establishments  roust  be  seconded,  or,  rather,  must  be 
synchronized  by  the  great  process  of  moralizing  and  christi* 
anizin^  the  country.  They  still  leave  this  element  as  indis> 
pensable  as  ever ;  and  it  is  such  an  element  as  they  never  can 
supply  by  their  own  unaided  operation.  And  we  hold  nothing 
to  be  more  certain,  than  that,  after  these  wise  and  salutary  in- 
stitutions have  drawn  around  them  all  who  are  willing  and  in- 
dustrious, there  will  still,  in  every  country  where  education  is 
neglected,  be  such  a  remainder  of  unreclaimed  profligacy,  as 
to  afford  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  whole  superstructure  of  our 
present  pauperism.  * 

But  there  is  still  another  consideration  which  might  serve  to 

visible  effect  on  the  morals  of  those  children  at  this  time?  Yes; 
and  for  this  reason :— »the  individuals  who  send  their  children  to  these 
schools  go  with  them  to  the  respective  places  of  worship  that  these 
children  attend  on  the  Lord's  day ;  the  children  of  all  the  schools 
are  expected  to  attend  at  a  place  of  worship.  Many  of  their  parents, 
who,  before,  were  not  in  the  habit  of  going  to  any  place  of  worship  at 
all,  have  been  induced  to  go,  because  their  children  attend  there. 
Thus,  they  have  been  prevented  from  immoralities  in  conduct,  in  keep- 
ing the  Sabbath,  and  felt  interested  in  letting  their  children  ap- 
pear decent  and  clean ;  and  this  also  has  tended  to  increase  habits 
of  economy  and  cleanliness  in  the  individual  parents  themselves. ' 
(p.  79,  80.) 

♦  *  Do  you  think  that  the  misery  of  the  lower  classes  has  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  sum  for  their  maintenance  ? — I 
speak  of  that  class  of  the  poor  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
.  regular  parochial  relief;  for  there  are  many  who  can  still  say,  "  thank 
God,  I  have  never  been  a  pauper  ; " — many  of  them  belong  to  Be- 
nefit Clubs.  It  is  rarely  we  have  an  application  from  any  one  who  be- 
longs to  a  benefit  club,  and  very  rarely  that  I  observe  any  individuals 
apply  for  relief  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  saving  any  money ;  but 
it  is  the  individuals  who  have  never  saved  any  thing,  let  their  earn- 
ings be  what  they  will.  They  know  they  can  take  parochial  relief, 
and  with  them  their  present  enjoyment  is  better  than  future  conrfort. 
Have  you  many  instances  of  the  lower  description  of  people  making 
savings  ? — A  great  many.  What  are  the  wages  out  of  which  they 
can  have  saved  ? — Perhaps  not  so  much  as  those  who  take  relief.  In 
proportion  as  individuals  save  a  little  money,  their  morals  are  mudi 
better ;  they  husband  that  little ;  and  there  is  a  superior  tone  given 
to  their  morals ;  and  they  behave  better,  from  knowing  that  they  have 
a  little  stake  in  society.  There  are  men  who  can  earn  thirty^nve  or 
forty  shillings  a  week,  with  the  help  of  their  family  and  children ;  and 
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reconcile  many,  to  poot- rates,  and  which  has  had  its  influence  in 
leading  to  the  adoption  of  this  provision  in  several  places  of  Scot- 
land, and  that  is,  the  imagined  necessity  for  it  which  lies  in  the 
peculiar  state  and  circumstances  of  a  manofacturing  population. 
Now,  it  appears  from  this  Report,  that  there  is  just  as  ready  a 
principle  of  coalescence  with  this  system  on  the  part  of  the  people 
in  the  agricultural  districts;  and  that,  if  we  estimate  the  need 
for  the  fund  by  the  extent  of  the  drafts  which  are  actually  made 
upon  it,  there  is  little  or  no  difference  observable  in  England  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other  description  of  parishes.  It  further 
appears,  that,  in  seasons  of  depression,  there  has  uniformly  been 
as  great  a  call  for  something  extraordinary  and  additional  to  the 
common  method  of  supply  in  parishes  burdened  with  poor-rates. 
As  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  no  compulsory  provision 
had  been  established.  And  it  still  further  appears,  on  compar- 
ing England  and  Scotland,  that  in  manufacturinjr  towns,  of  va- 
rious business  and  population,  the  extent  of  their  pauperism  is 
not  at  all  in  proportion  to  these  circumstances,  but  in  propor- 
tion to  the  time  which  the  compulsory  method  has  had  for  the 
development  of  its  own  mischievous  principle  of  acceleration* 
We  may  gather  also,  from  this  comparison,  that  in  times  of 
great  fluctuation  or  scarcity,  the  distress  has  always  been  much 

if  thev  are  out  of  work  a  week,  they  become  (supers. ' — Mr  Hale^s 
examtnation. 

*  Do  you  conceive  that  this  establishment  has  had  a  material  influ- 
ence upon  the  character  of  the  working  classes  of  your  parish  ? — Very- 
great  indeed.  What  do  you  suppose  would  be  the  effect,  if  Friendly 
Societies  were  general  ? — That  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  tMs 
Con^mittee. ' — Mr  Vivian* s  examination, 

*  Do  you  believe  that  such  establishments  would  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  poor's-rate  in  proportion  as  they  should  succeed  ? — I 
think  that  such  establishments,  if  general  throughout  the  country, 
would  have  the  effect  of  abolishing  Sie  poor's-rates ;  it  would  entire^ 
ly  aJter  the  character  of  the  poor.  I  think,  with  general  education, 
Sjifving  banks,  and  such  an  equalization  as  I  have  stated,  in  a  few 
years  the  rates  would  vanish  of  themselves.  Do  you,  believe  that  such 
establishments  would  have  a  tendency  to  improve  the  morals  of  the 
lower  class  of  people  ? — ^In  an  incalculable  degree.  *     (p.  100.) 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  that  the  mere  setting 
up  of  a  saving  bank  in  a  neighbourhood,  would  render  a  very  small 
and  subordinate  contribution  tow^urds  the  improvement  of  the  general 
mass  of  character ;  that,  at  best,  it  is  but  an  auxiliary  towards  the 
production  of  this  effect ;  and  that  nothing  great  or  serviceable  can 
be  effected  in  this  way  by  any  thing  short  of  the  direct  instrumentali^ 
of  education,  and  more  particularly  of  Christian  education. 
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greater  in  towns  where  this  method  had  lortg  been  established, 
and  less  in  those  where  it  had  been  recently  instituted,  and  least 
of  all  in  those  where  it  was  utterly  unknown :  AH  serving  to 
prove,  that,  under  every  variety  of  human  condition  and  em- 
ployment, this  mischievous  contrivf^nce  goes  to  supplant  far  more 
effectual  securities  ngainst  the  sufferings  of  indigence,  than  it 
ever  can  replace;  and  that,  wherever  it  obtains  a  footing,  it 
aggravates  the  distress  which  it  proposes  to  do  away ;  and  that, 
let  the  mode  of  life,  or  the  mode  of  industry  be  what  it  will, 
individual  man  can  far  more  easily  find  his  own  way  to  his 
own  preservation  from  all  the  ills  and  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
without  such  a  regulation  than  with  it ;  and  that  the  only  ef- 
fect of  this  regulation  has  been,  not  to  provide  for  such  pecu- 
liar necessities  as  are  found  to  prevail  in  one  district,  and  to  have 
no  place  in  another ;  but  to  af%similate  all  the  districts  of  the 
land  into  one  common  condition  of  clamorous  and  unrelieved 
poverty,  fostered  by  the  hand  that  was  lifted  up  to  destroy  it, 
and  embittered  by  the  misery  of  a  system  that  has  done  nothing 
but  delude  the  people  by  its  deceitful  smiles,  and  its  unsubstan- 
tial promises,  f 


f  As  a  proof  that  the  augmentation  of  poor-rates  grows  as  rapidly 
in  agricultural  as  in  manufacturing  districts,  we  have  presented  to  us, 
in  the  Report,  the  increase  of  expenditure  in  the  two  most  agricul- 
tural counties  of  England.  In  the  county  of  Hereford,  the  expen- 
diture, in  1776,  was  10,593/.  7s.  2d. ;  and  in  1815,  it  was  59,2551. 
193.  In  Bedfordshire,  the  expenditure,  for  each  of  these  years  re- 
spectively, was  16,662/.  178.  Id.,  and  50,870/.  10s.  lid. 

In  the  parish  of  Christ-Church,  Spitalfields,  the  poor-rate  seems 
to  have  come  to  its  limit  last  year ;  and  subscription  for  the  poor  was 
their  last  resort.  *  Provided  there  had  been  no  subscription,  would 
it  not  most  considerably  have  increased  the  rate  ? — The  rates  could 
not  have  been  increased ;  for  I  believe,  now,  if  we  were  to  attempt 
(and  it  is  the  opinion  of  more  persons  in  the  parish)  to  raise  the  rate 
to  eight  shillings  instead  of  six,  many  would  not  be  able  to  pay  the 
eight  who  now  pay  the  six.  What  would  have  been  the  consequence 
to  the  parish,  if  they  bad  not  had  the  subscription  ? — I  have  always 
contemplated,  with  the  greatest  horror,  the  consequences,  if  this  as- 
soci^on  had  not  been  established. '  (p.  68.)  *  Is  there  any  limit  to  , 
the  relief  given  by  the  poor's-rate  ? — In  some  cases  we  give  as  high  as 
five  shillines  a  week.  In  the  case  of  a  large  family,  of  four,  or  five, 
or  six  children,  fiye  shillings  a  week  would  not  sustain  them  ;  then, 
what  would  be  done  ? — There  are  several  humane  societies  in  the 
neighbourhood,  antf  they  get  something  there.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  money  comes  froto  the  benevolence  of  the  public,  the  Benevolent  So- 
ciety, and  others. '  (p.  74.)    *  You  have  a  subscription  in  aid  of  your 
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We  have  not  time  at  present  to  dikte  on  thU  interesting  part 
of  the  subject ;  but  if  facts  are  of  more  value  than  argumentSi 
we  have  them  to  offer  in  abundance :  And  we  will  venture  to 
say,  on  the  strength  of  these  facte,  that  the  cry  of  distress  from 
our  manufacturing  population  is  uniformly  louder  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  compulsory  provision.  There  are  many 
ipanufacturing  towns  in  Scotland  where  there  is  no  such  expe- 
dient at  ail.  In  Kirkaldy  and  its  neighbourhood,  there  is  a  conti- 
guous population  of  13,000,  of  a  decidedly  manufacturing  charac- 
ter; and  there  the  yearly  expense  comes  to  little  more  than  fiftv 
pounds  for  each  thousand  of  the  population.  In  the  small  parisn 
of  Carmunnock,  about  four  miles  from  Glasgow,  there  are  eighty 
looms  at  least  among  a  population  of  839,  and  the  whole  expen- 
diture of  last  year  was  221,  10s.  9d.;  and  there  was  not  one  appli- 
cation for  extraordinary  relief  produced  by  the  deficiency  of  wages 
under  which  they  laboured,  in  common  with  the  whole  country. 
The  Barony,  one  of  the  suburb  parishes  of  Glasgow,  with  a  po- 
pulation now  of  48,000,  might  have  beien  quoted  as  an  example 
of  the  same  kind  so  lately  as  1807,  when  its  expenditure  was 
only  687Z.  3s.  9d. ;  but,  though  at  present  dead  in  respect  of  its 

!)eculiarly,Scottish  character,  yet,  by  the  record  of  its  former  and 
ater  years,  it  still  speaketh/  But  all  these  minor  cases  of  illus- 
tration are  lost  and  forgotten,  in  the  princely  example  of  Scottish 
independence  held  out  by  the  Gorbals  of  Glasgow; — a  parish,  of 
which  we  are  substantially  correct  as  to  the  argument,  when  we 
say,  that  it  extends  not  by  a  single  inch  beyond  the  masonry  of 
its  work  and  its  dwellinghouses — a  parish,  of  which  we  believe 
that  it  claims  not  a  single  aerie  of  ground  beyond  the  site  that  it 
is  built  upon — a  parish,  at  all  events,  which  has  not  one  fraction 
of  territorial  revenue  or  importance  attached  to  it,  but  which 
includes,  within  the  little  sweep  of  its  boundary,  a  busy  and  in- 


poof -rate  ?^ — Yes,  to  the  amount  of  1600/.  for  selling  necessaries  at  a 
reduced  price  to  the  poor. '  (p.  75.)  In  the  same  manner,  it  appears 
that  private  subscriptions  were  raised  in  many  other  places,  to  meet 
the  difficulties  of  last  winter.  That  for  St  Mary,  Islington,  wai 
1600/.  to  a  population  of  15,000.  That  for  St  George's,  Hanover- 
Square,  with  a  population  of  4?2,000,  was  from  5000/.  to  6000/.  ad- 
'ditional  to  the  poor-rates.  That  for  the  Gorbals  of  Glasgow,  where 
there  are  no  poor-rates,  but  a  population  towards  20,000,  was  just  835/. 
So  it  appears,  that  the  legal  charity  does  not  supersede  the  gratuitous 
charity,  but  renders  it  more  indispensable ;  aUd'  this  resource  is  o- 
pen  to  the  people  of  those  parishes  where  there  is  no  legal  charity, 
and  that,  too,  in  a  state  of  less  exhaustion,  and  with  more  readiness, 
«f  ceurse,  on  tbe  part  of  tb^  benevoleat* 
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dustrious  population  of  nearly  20,000  individuals.  *  Had  it  stood 
by  itself,  we  confess  we  should  not  have  looked  on  the  history  as 
in  any  way  miraculous.  But,  standing  as  it  does  within  the 
walk  of  one  minute  from  a  great  pestiferous  vomitory,  that  sends 
a  withering  influence  on  every  side  of  it,  upon  all  that  is  delicate 
or  noble  in  the  character  of  our  Scottish  population — it  would 
be  a  most  violent  suppression  of  the  gratitude  and  the  estimation 
which  are  felt  by  us,  did  we  refuse  to  acknowledge,  that  though 
we  had  travelled  for  evidence  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  our  land,  we  could  not  have  met  a  more  wondrous  or  sub^ 
stantial  testimony  than  the  one  which  this  parish  affords.  And 
when  it  is  told,  that  the  average  of  its  regular  annual  ex]:)endi^ 
ture  is  a  gratuitous  sum  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and 
that  the  whole  sum  required  for  the  extraordinary  wants  of  last 
year  was  835/.,  which  was  also  raised  by  voluntary  subscript 
tion,  and  that,  among  the  administrators  for  the  p6or, — who 
does  not  feel  a  desire  that  this  stately  monument  of  (he  truth 
may  ever  remain  unimpaired ;  that,  standing  on  the  brink  of  a 
great  moral  contagion,  it  may  serve  as  a  protecting  van-guard 
of  resistance  to  the  country  in  its  rear,  and  be  our  proudest 
bulwark  of  defence  against  such  an  invasion  as  England  has  long 
been  threatening,  and  in  which,  if  she  succeed,  she  will  do 
more  to  destroy  and  to  desolate  our  land,  than  she  ever  has  done, 
or  ever  could  do,  by  the  invasion  of  her  arms  ? 

The  ground  upon  which  it  is  conceived  that  a  compulsory  pro- 
vision for  the  poor,  is  more  necessary  to  a  manufactnring«than  to 
an  agricultural  population,  is  not,  that  the  average  of  wages  a- 
mong  the  former,  is  beneath  those  of  the  latter,  (for  the  reverse 
of  this  is  the  truth),  but  that  they  are  more  subject  to  unlooked 
for  vicissitude. ,  It  is  not  tp  supply  a  constant  deficiency  that  the 
system  is  contended  for  in  the  trading  towns  of  our  nation,  but 
to  equalize  an  occasional  deficiency.     Now,  we  humbly  conceive, 

*  It  may  here  be  right  to  state,  that  in  assigning  a  population  of 
nearly  20,000  to  the  Gorbals,  we  do  it  on  a  most  respectable  private 
authority.  The  census  of  1811  makes  it  considerably  less.  But  we 
have  access  to  know,  that  in  other  parts  of  that  neighbourhood,  this 
census  falls  short  by  a  dfth  part  of  the  present  population. ,  It  is  also 
right  to  mention,  that  a  great  part  of  Uie  present  parish  of  Gorbals 
was  added  to  it  lately  by  an  annexation  from  the  parish  of  Govan — 
and  that  there  still  remains  a  debateable  subject  of  parochial  expendi- 
ture between  these  two  parishes,  in  virtue  of  which  a  certain  part  of 
the  expense  of  the  former,  may  at  times  be  shifted  away  to  the  latter 
parish.  At  all  events,  this  expense  is  considerably  less,  and  Certain- 
ly net  more  than  seventy-four  pounds  Sterling. 
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that,  for  tbifi  objectt  tbe  pUn  of  a  rc|^lar  mid  CMipfdiorjr  provU 
sion  18  the  very  worst  that  could  possibly  be  devised.  For,  tmce 
..establish  this  system,  and  there  is  not  one  attribute  beloo^ng  to 
it  that  is  more  certainly  and  more  universally  exemplified  dian  its 
peculiar  aptitude  of  grooving ; — so  that,  even  in  the  yery  best  of 
times,  if  you  only  take  periods  of  suflBcient  length,  as  of  ten  years, 
you  are  sure  to  find,  that,  in  point  of  magnitude  and  oppressiveness, 
its  increase  just  keeps  pace  with  tbe  length  of  its  duration.  And, 
corresponding  to  this,  there  is  a  peculiar  inaptkude  in  tbe  system 
to  retrograde ;  so  that  if,  in  the  worst  of  times,  tbe  poor-rates  are 
resorted  to  for  Uie  purpose  of  meeting  some  urgent  and  occasional 
visitation,  they  are  sure  to  obtain  from  this  circumstance,  not  uk 
occasional  but  a  permanent  augmentatibn ;— and  therefore,  in  this 
way,  there  is  not  a  more  effectual  method  of  converting  a  tempo* 
rary  into  a  lasting  burden  on  the  community.  The  public  know 
this,  and  they  are  up  in  alarm  about  the  evil  consequences  of  it; 
— and  a  pre$«sing  calamity,  instead  of  being  met,  as  it  ought,  by 
the  willing  liberalities  of  the  rich,  who,  if  they  knew  how  they 
could  safdy  provide  for  the  whole  emergency,  would  have  a  plea- 
sure in  doing  so,  is  looked  at  with  an  eye  of  jealousy  and  drea4 
from  the  brooding  pregnancy  of  the  mischief  with  which  it 
is  known  to  be  associated. 

It  is  indeed  a  striking  demonstration  of  the  utter  unsuit* 
ableness  of  a  settled  and  compulsory  method  to  the  needs 
of  a  manufacturing  population,  that  it  is  in  tho6e  very  to^ijnft? 
where  this  method  has  been  longest  in  operation,  that  you  igr^ 
sure  to  meet  with  the  largest  surplus  of-  distress,  and  thatf 
after  all,  voluntary  exertions  are  most  called  for.  $o  that  th^ 
legal  charity,  it  would  appear,  does  not  supersede  the  gratuitous 
charity,  though  it  certainly  serves  very  much  to  limit  and  to  dis- 
courage it.  For,  a  delusive  confidence  in  poor-rates,  keeps  bac|^ 
many  from  concurring  in  a  benevolent  subscription;  and  ai^ex- 
haustion  of  funds,  produced  by  this  system,  keeps  back  many 
more ;  and  the  apprehension  that,  by  accustoming  people  to  re- 
ceive, you  are  just  raising  and  nourishing  recruits  for  ordinary 
Eauperism,  has  a  mighty  effect  in  damping  the  charity  of  any 
umane  enterprise  that  may  be  set  afloat  for  the  pnrpose  of  a^- 
leviating  the  pressure  of  any  existing  fluctuation :  so  that,  in  all 
these  ways,  a  le^l  establishment  of  charity  has  just  failed  as 
egregiously  in  this  particular  object,  as  in  any  other  that  can 
possibly  b^  assigned  for  it.  It  is,  in  truth,  peculiarly  adverse 
to  all  such  temporary  devices  as  may  be  employed  for  tbe  purpose 
of  weathering  a  temporary  emergency.  In  other  words,  it  has 
aggravated  those  peculiar  distresses  which  are  incidental  to  the 
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trading  districts  of  the  lud :  And,  so  long  as  it  is  suffered  to 
^Qxkt^  it  wiiLlie  as  a  dead  weight  on  the  promptitude  and  the  vi» 
go^r  of  the  only  expedients  by  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  one 
part  of  the  community  to  lift,  with  effect,  a  helping  hand  for  re- 
lieving the  miseries  of  the  other. 

And,  after  all,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  every  case  of  dis« 
tress  ainong  o^  manufacturing  population,  arises  from  there 
being  too  little  work  for  the  operatives,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  too  mmiy  operatives  for  the  work; — that  to  reach  the 
cause  of  such  a  distress,  even  a  subscription  is  powerless,  unless  it 
detach  so  many  of  them  to.  some  other  employment ; — and  that  if 
expended  on  the  mere  object  of  ekeing  out  a  subsistence  to  mea 
who  have  insufficient  wages,  it  has  no  other  effect  but  that  of 
keeping  4liem  together  at  an  employment  which  does  not  pay, 
and  of  keeping  down  the  wages  of  that  employment,  and  of  per- 

Eetuating  a  glut  in  the  market,  which  can  only  be  dfssipated 
y  withdrawing  a  certain  number  of  the  workmen  to  some 
other  objects.  And  it  is  truly  mortifying  to  observe,  that  even 
the  well-looking  scheme  of  an  ample  and  munificent  subscrip- 
tion, is  just  another  cruel  and  deceitful  mockery  of  the  lower 
orders ; — that  the  money,  thus  raised,  in  fact  passes  by  them  in- 
to the  pockets  of  their  employers ; — and  that,  in  the  whole  range 
of4)ossibiIity^  there  does  not  appear  to  be  one  other  sqUcI  expe- 
dient for  the  relief  of  such  an  emergency  as  thi^  beside  the  pos- 
session of  such  a  fund  among  the  operatives  themselves,  as  could 
afford  them  the  means  of  a  livelihood  for  a  certain  time,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  working.  This  would  clear  away  the  whole 
mischief  at  once.  This  would  give  our  workmen  sucn  a  fair  and 
reciprocal  control  over  our  manufftcturers,  as  every  genuine 
philanthropist  would  rejoice  to  see  them  invested  with.  Thia 
would  elevate  them  at  once  to  that  command  over  the  comforts 
and  the  condition  of  their  own  body,  which  they  have  a  nght  to 
maintain*  This  would  indeed  raise  them  to  the  state  of  a  great, 
independent,  and  coordinate  interest  in  our  commonwealth^.  But 
this  they  never  will  obtain,  till  they  have  purchased  it  hy  their 
own  exertion  and  their  own  economy.  It  is  nothing  but  the 
produce  of  their  savings  in  good  years,  that  :will  enable  them 
io  treat  with  their  emplovers  in  bad  years,  and  to  hold  out  to 
them  the  dignified  and  the  respects^ble  Jajiguager— that,  rather 
than  worik  for  unfair  and  inadequate  wages,  yve  will  repair  to 
the  fund  of  our  former  retrenchments,  and,  out  of  that  fund» 
we  will  keep  for  a  season  ourselves  and  our  families.  Such  p, 
noble  attitude  as  this,  on  the  part  even  of  a  small  portion  of 
jour  weavers,  would  bring  the  manufacturers  to  reason,  and  invest 
4feei3awi>h  jth^at  po^wrer  of  prompt  and  equal  adjustment  wliicb^ 
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we  are  sore,  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  both  parties,  and  fot 
the  general  interest  of  the  country,  that  they  possessed.  Now, 
they  can  only  come  to  this  power  through  the  avekiue  of  their 
own  frugal  and  industrious  habits*  It  is  a  power  that  never 
will,  and  never  can,  \}e  given  to  them  ;  and  which  they  can  on* 
]y  acquire,  by  working  their  own  way  to  it — by  accumulating  in 

Sood  years,  and  laying  bv  the  fruits  of  them  in  store  for  the  evit 
ay  of  some  dark  and  adverse  fluctuation^ 
This,  and  this  alone,  will  smooth  all  the  asperities,  and  e- 
qualize  all  the.  vicissitudes  of  fortune,   to  which  a  manufac- 
turing population  is  liable; — but  this  is  what  the  &Ise  show 
of  reuef,  held  out  by  an  established  pauperism,   most  effec- 
tually prevents,  by  cheating  away  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple from  the  only  true  sources  of  their  independence  and 
comfort.     We  know  that,  upon  this  subject,  there  are  some 
who  call  evil   good,    and  good    evil— who  malign  as   hard-* 
hearted,  a  doctrine  which  would  restore  to  the  methods  of  be- 
nevolence all  that  is  kind  and  compassionate  and  friendly — and 
who  brand  with  hostility  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  State,  a  pro- 
posal, by  which  alone  they  can  be  upheld  either  in  respect  or 
sufficiency.     Such  writers  have  leave  to  go  on  with  their  plausi-» 
bilities  and  their  hard  sentences.     But  we  confess,  that  our  pa- 
triotism and  philanthropy  incline  us  to  different  counsels.     We 
want  no  such  ignominy  to  come  near  our  Scottish  population  aa 
that  oi  farming  our  poor.    We  want  no  other  asylum  for  our 
aged  parents,  than  that  of  their  pious  and  affectionate  families^ 
We  can  neither  suffer  them,  nor  do  we  like  the  prospect  for 
ourselves,  of  pining  out  the  cheerless  evening  of  our  days  away 
from  the  endearments  of  a  home.    We  wish  to  do,  as  long  as  we 
lout  the  apparatus  of  English  laws  and  English  work- 
and  should  like  to  ward  for  ever  from  our  doors,  the 
bat  would  bring  an  everlasting  interdict  on  the  worth, 
pendence,  and  genuine  enjoyments  of  our  peaoantry, 
i  to  see  their  venerable  sires  surrounded,  as  heretofore, 
»mpany  and  the  playfulness  of  their  own  grandchildren ; 
^e  bear  to  think,  that  our  high-minded  people  should 
n  and  be  satisfied  with  the  dreary  imprisonment  of  an 
e,  as  the  closing  object  in  the  vista  of  their  earthlv  an- 
is.   Yet  such  is  the  goodly  upshot  of  a  system  which  has 
s  and  advocates  in  our  own  country — ^men  who  could 
witness,  without  a  sigh,  the  departure  of  all  those  peculiarities 
which  have  both  alimented  and  adorned  the  character  of  our 
beloved  Scotland — men  who  can  gild  over,  with  the  semblance 
of  humanity,  a  poisoned  opiate  of  deepest  injury  both  to  iti 
happiness  and  to  its  moraI«---and  who,  in  the  very  act  of  flatter* 
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img  the  poor,  are  only  forging  for  them  such  chains  as,  soft  in 
feeling  as  silk,  bat  strong  in  proof  as  adamant,  will  bind  them 
down  to  a  sttfte  of  permanent  degradation. 

And  we  submit  it  to  the  attention  of  our  Legislature,  if,  in 
the  moment  of  rescinding  a  statute,  which,  however  friendly  in 
aspect^  has  been  most  injurious  in  effect  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  labouring  classes,  it  were  not  the  true  and  the  right  accom- 
paniment of  such  a  measure,  that  they  rescinded  every  other  sta- 
tute of  interference  which  bears  against  them  an  expression  of 
direct  hostility.     We  should  like,  in  fact,  if  the  Government  of 
our  country  never  interfered  with  the  concerns  of  tr^de,  but  for 
the  objects  of  revenue ;  and,  on  this  general  principle  alone,  we 
would  venture  to  recommend  an  immediate  abolition  of  the  Com 
Bill,  which  proved  so  obnoxious  to  the  whole  of  our  manufac- 
turing population.     But,  when  coupled  with  any  act  tending  to 
the  extinction  of  poor-rates,  we  consider  this  measure  as  imperi- 
ously called  fon.    We  know  nothing,  in  fact,  that  more  demon- 
strates the  impolicy  of  all  State  interferences  with  such  matters 
as  should  be  left  to  the  natural  operation  of  individual  feeling ' 
and  principle)  than  the  way  in  which  these  interferences  go  to 
counteract  and  to  neutralize  each  other.     By  way  of  serving 
the  interests  of  the  poor,  there  was  estabUshed,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  method  of  compulsory  provision,  which,  without 
serving  their  interests  at  all,  has  brought  a  most  intolerable  bur- 
den on  the  agriculture  of  the  country ;  and  then,  by  way  of  re- 
lieving the  agriculture,  there  comes  out  a  Corn  Bill,  which  has 
surrounded  Government  with  the  cries  of  an  indignant  popula- 
tion.    Would  it  not  be  better  that  all  this  bungling  and  mis- 
management were  cleared  away  at  once  ? — that  every  interfer- 
ence, either  in  the  way  of  help  or  of  hostility,  were  conclusively 
put  an  end  to — and,  more  particularly,  that  our  labourers  were 
made  to  feel  that  there  was  a  free  range  of  industry  before  them, 
from  which  Government  had  removed  every  unnatural  obstacle, 
and  on  which  they  were  invited  to  make  their  own  unfettered 
way  to  their  own  independence  ?     We  are  quite  sure,  that  such 
a  frank  and  liberal  accommodation  as  this  would  enthrone  the 
Government  of  the  country  in  the  hearts  even  of  the  lowest  of 
the  people.     And  in  the  same  spirit  we  would  recommend  the 
abolition  of  every  direct  tax  upon  those  who  were  in  the  con- 
dition of  operatives;  and  would  either  rescind,  or  administer 
more  impartially^  these  laws  against  combination,  which  have 
ever  been  a  dead  letter  against- the  more  oppressive  combination 
of  the  masters,  and  very  frequently  an  unjust  restraint  on  the 
defensive  associations  of  the  workmen. 

Iq  concluding,  we  must  .add  one  word  of  explanation.    We 
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Irare  spoken  in  terms  of  very  strcmi;  regret  tyf  the  estaUishment 
of  a  legal  charity  in  some  of  our  Scottish  towns.  We  did  not 
intend,  however,  to  use  them  as  terms  of  censure,  eitho*  against 
the  administrators  or  the  receivers  of  this  charity.  The  truth 
189  that  this  corrupt  system  has  only  had  a  fractional  infiuence, 
as  yet,  on  the  general  habits  of  our  population.  The  body  ik 
the  community  is  still  sound ;  and  we  know  not  a  town  in  Scot- 
land which  is  not  still  in  circumstances  for  that  great  retracing 
movement,  by  which  it  might  be  conducted  back  again  to  the 
happier  aju:angement  of  former  days. 

A!rt«  II.    BeppOf  a  Venetian  Story.    8vo.    pp.  50.    Londmif 

1818. 

THOUGH  there  is  as  little  serious  meaning  or  interest  in  this 
extraordinary  performance,  as  can  easily  be  imagined,  wa 
think  it  well  entitled  to  a  place  in  our  fastidious  Journal^ — ^and 
that,  not  merely  because  it  is  extremely  clever  and  amusing,  but 
because  it  affords  a  very  curious  and  complete  specimen  of  a 
kind  o^  diction  and  composition  of  which  our  English  literature 
lias  hitherto  afforded  very  few  examples.  It  is,  in  itself  abso* 
lutely  a  thing  of  nothing — without  story,  characters,  sentiments^ 
or  intelligible  object;*— a  mere  piece  of  lively  and  loquacious 
prattling,  in  short,  upon  all  kinds  of  frivolous  subjects, — a  sort 
of  gay  and  desultory  babbling  about  Italy  and  England,  Turks, 
balls,  literature  and  fish  sauces.  But  still  there  is  something 
.very  engaging  in  the  uniform  gayety,  politeness,  and  good  hu« 
^mour  of  the  author — and  something  still  more  striking  and  ad* 
mirable  in  the  matchless  facility  witn  which  he  has  cast  into  r^ 
gular,  and  even  difficult  versification,  the  unmingled,  unccm- 
strained,  and  unselected  language  of  the  most  light,  familiar, 
and  ordinarv  conversation.  The  French  have  always  had  a 
great  deal  of  this  sort  of  poetry — though  with  a  very  severe  re- 
gard to  the  purity  of  the  diction — and  the  Italians  also,  in  a 
looser  and  more  extravagant  tone ;  but,  in  England,  it  seems 
never  to  have  been  naturalized.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is 
to  be  found  in  some  of  the  tales  and  lighter  pieces  of  Prior — a 
few  stanzas  here  and  there  among  the  trash  and  burlesque  of 
Peter  Pindar — and  in  several  passages  of  Mr  Moore,  and  the 
author  of  the  facetious  miscellany,  entitle,  the  Twopenny  Post 
Bag.  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  had  ease  and  gayety  enojugh  for 
the  stvie  of  which  we  are  speaking — but  it  belongs  intrinsically  to 
the  silver,  and  not  to  the  golden  age  of  poetry ;  and  implies  the 
.i^isteiice  of  certain  habits  of  dissipaUoUi  deri^ioi^j  imd  intellir 
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gence  in  general  society,  and  of  a  sortof  conTentbnal  hnguage^ 
for  the  expres^on  of  those  things,  which  were  still  to  be  formed  ia 
the  days  of  these  great  masters. — It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add, 
except  for  our  duller  readers,  that  this  same  familiar,  livelVf 
conversational  poetry,  is  perfectly  distinct  both  from  the  witty, 
epigrammatic  and  satirical  vein,  in  which  Pope  will  never  be  sun- 
passed— or  equalled ;  and  from  the  burlesque,  humorous  and 
distorted  style  which  attained  its  greatest  height  in  Hudibraa» 
and  has  been  copied  abundantly  enough  by  humbler  imitators. 
The  style  of  which  we  are  speaking  is,  no  doubt,  occasionally 
satirical  and  witty  and  humorous — but  it  is,  on  the  whole,  far 
more  gay  than  poignant,  and  is  characterized,  exactly  as  good 
conversation  is,  rather  by  its  constant  ease  and  ameni^,  than 
by  any  traits  either  of  extraordinary  brilliancy,  or  oi  strong 
and  ludicrous  effect.  There  must  be  a  certain  allowance  of  sense 
and  sagacity— and  little  flying  trails  of  picturesque  description— 
and  small  flights  of  imagination — and  sallies  or  naivete  and  hu- 
mour— but  nothing  very  powerful,  and  nothing  very  long.  The  . 
great  charm  is  in  Uie  simplicity  and  naturalness  of  the  language 
—the  free  but  guarded  use  of  all  polite  idioms,  and  even  of  all 
phrases  of  temporary  currency  that  have  the  stamp  of  good 
company  upon  them, — with  the  exclusion  of  all  scholastic  or  am^ 
lutioas  eloquence,  all  profound  views,  and  all  deep  emotions. 

The  unknown  writer  before  us  has  accomplished  all  these  ob^ 
jeets  with  great  skill  and  felicity ;  and,  in  particular,  has  fur- 
nished JUS  with  an  example,  unique  we  rather  think  in  our  lan- 
guage^  of  about  one  hundred  stanzas  of  good  verse,  entirdy 
composed  of  common  words,  in  their  common  places;  neyer 
presenting  us  with  one  sprig  of  what  is  called  poetical  diction, 
or  even  making  use  of  a  single  inversion,  either  to  raise  the  style 
or. assist  the  rnyme— ^but  running  on  in  an  inexhaustible  series 
of  good  easy  colloquial  phrases,  and  finding  them  fall  into  verse 
bv  some  unaccouutabie  and  happy  fataUty.  In  this  great  and 
pharactjeristic  quality  it  is  almost  invariably  excellent.  In  some 
other  respeets  it  is  more  unequal.  About  one  half  is  as  good  as 
possible,  in  the  style  to  which  it  belongs  ^  the  other  half  be^ra 
perhaps  too  manv  marks  of  that  haste  with  which  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  such  a  work  must  necessarilv  be  written.  Some 
passages  a^re  rather  too  foolish,  some  too  snappish,  and  some 
run  top  much  on  the  cheap  and  rather  plebeian  humour  of  out* 
of>the*way  rhymes  and  strange  sounding  words  and  epithets* 
But  the  greater  part  i^  very  pleasant,  amiable,  and  gentleman- 
like. 

It  is  not  perhaps  worth  while  to  give  any  account  of  the  sub* 
lect  pf  a  work  which  almost  professes  to  have  no  subject.    But 
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as  it  has  a  name^  and  a  sort  of  apolc^  for  a  story,  we  shall  pro« 
ceed,  according  to  our  laudable  custom,  to  teach  our  gentle 
readers  all  we  know,  by  informing  them,  that  after  some  prolu- 
sion about  the  Carnival,  Venice,  and  CaTaliere  Seryente,  we 
are  informed  that  a  Venetian  lady,  some  forty  years  ago,  had  a 
husband  called  Guiseppe,  or  Joseph,— or  more  familiarly  Beppo, 
which  is  the  Venetian  diminutive  of  that  patriarchal  name,  and 
answers  to  our  Joe.  This  Beppo,  it  seems,  was  a  merchant;  and, 
sailing  away  on  one  occasion,  forgot  to  return,  and  left  his  faith- 
ful spouse  a  little  disconsolate  for  a  year  or  two.  At  length, 
however,  she  recovers  her  spirits — takes  a  Cctoalier  ServerUe-^ 
and  glitters  in  the  fashionable  circles  as  gaily  as  ever.  One 
night  at  a  ball,  she  is  struck,  and  rather  flattered,  with  the  mark- 
ed attention  of  a  Turk,  who  star/Bs  at  her  the  whole  evening ; 
and,  on  stepping  out  of  her  gondola  at  her  own  door,  with  her 
cavcUiere^  she  is  still  more  astonished  to  find  the  Tmrk  waiting 
to  receive  her.  Her  attendant  remonstrates  i^inst  this  im- 
portunity, when  the  worthy^  Mussulman  informs  them  that  he 
is  Beppoy  who,  after  playing  the  part  of  a  renegado  for  some 
time  with  great  success  in  the  Levant,  is  now  come  home  to  re- 
claim his  wife,  house,  and  religion.  The  lady  rallies  her  re- 
turning prodigal  in  a  very  witty  way,  on  his  adventures ;  and 
he  and  the  cavalier,  and  she,  aU  live  very  happily  together  tiU 
the  end  of  their  lives. 

This  story,  such  as  it  is,  occupies  about  twenty  stanzas,  we. 
think,  out  of  the  ninety- five  of  which  the  poem  consists.  The 
rest  is  made  up  of  digresdons  and  dissertations  at  die  author's 
discretion ;  and  these  form  unquestionably  by  far  the  most  lively 
and  interesting  part  of  the  work,  of  which  we  must  now  give 
our  readers  a  few  specimens^-to  explain  and  make  amends  tor 
•ur  critical  disquisitions.  We  nsay  begin  at  the  tenth  stanza» 
^  Of  all  the  places  idiere  the  Carnival 

Was  most  facetious  in  the  days  of  yore. 
For  dance,  and  song,  and  serenade,  and  ball, 

And  mask,  and  mime,  and  mystery,  and  more 
Than  I  have  time  to  tell  now,  or  at  ^, 
Venice  the  bell  from  every  city  bore. 
And  at  the  moment  when  I  fix  my  story, 
That  sea-born  city  was  in  all  her  glory. 
•  They've  pretty  faces  yet,  those  same  Venetians, 

Black  eyes,  arch'd  brows,  and  sweet  expressions  stiH^ 
Such  as  of  old  were  copied  from  the  Grecians, 

In  ancient  arts  by  moderns  mimick'd  ill ; 
And  like  so  many  Venuses  of  Titian's 

(The  best's  at  Florence — see  it,  if  ye  will). 
They  look  when  leaning  over  the  balcony, 
Or  stepping  from  a  picture  by  Giorgione. '    p. 
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*  Shakespeare  described  the  sex  in  Desdemona 

As  very  fair,  but  yet  suspect  in  fame, 
And  to  this  day  from  Venice  to  Verona 

Such  matters  may  be  probably  the  same, 
Except  that  since  those  times  was  never  known  a 

Husband  whom  mere  suspicion  could  inflame 
To  suffocate  a  wife  no  more  than  twenty, 
Because  she  had  a  "  cavalier  servente.  "     p.  9. 
It  may  be  right  now  to  give  a  small  sample  of  the  n9rrative 
part,  to  show  how  airily  the  author  deals  with  his  story.     After 
Beppo's  disappearance,  the  condition  of  his  lady  is  thus  repre- 
sented. 

*  And  Laura  waited  long,  and  wept  a  little, 

And  thought  of  wearing  weeds,  as  well  she  might ; 
She  almost  lost  all  appetite  for  victual. 

And  could  not  sleep  with  ease  alone  at  night ; 
She  deemed  the  window-frames  and  shutters  brittle, 

Against  a  daring  house-breaker  or  sprite. 
And  so  she  thought  it  prudent  to  connect  her 
With  a  vice-husband,  chiefly  to  protect  her.  '     p.  15. 
The  diarms  of  the  cavalier  are  then  described-^and  the  tale 
proceeds. 

*  No  wonder  such  accomplishments  should  turn 

A  female  head,  however  sage  and  steady- — 
With  scarce  a  hope  that  Beppo  could  return. 

In  law  he  was  almost  as  good  as  dead,  he 
Nor  sent,  nor  wrote,  nor  show*d  the  least  concern, 

And  she  had  waited  several  years  already  ; 
And  really  if  a  man  won't  let  us  know 
That  he's  alive,  he's  dead^  or  should  be  so< 

*  Besides,  within  the  Alps,  to  every  woman 

(Although,  God  knows,  it  is  a  grievous  sin), 
'Tis,  I  may  say,  permitted  to  have  two  men  ; 

I  can't  tell  who  first  brought  the  custom  in, 
But  "  Cavalier  Serventes  "  are  quite  common, 

And  no  one  notices,  nor  cares  a  pin  ; 
And  we  may  call  this  (not  to  say  the  worst) 
A  second  marriage  which  corrupts  the^r^. 

*  The  word  was  formerly  a  "  Cicisbso, " 

But  that  is  now  grown  vulgar  and  indecent ; 
The  Spaniards  call  the  person  a  "  Cortejo, " 

For  the  same  mode  subsists  in  Spain,  though  recent ; 
In  short  it  reaches  from  the  Po  to'  Teio, 

And  may  perhaps  at  last  be  o'er  the  sea  sent. 
But  Heaven  preserve  Old  England  from  such  courses ! 
Or  what  becomes  of  damage  and  divorces  ? 
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*  But  "  Cavalier  Servente  "  is  the  phrase 

Used  in  politest  circles  to  express 
This  supernumerary  slave^  who  stays 

Close  to  the  lady  as  a  part  of  dress,  *  &c    p.  18,  19. 
At  this  point  the  author  breaks  off  into  one  of  those  lively 
digressions  which  give  its  charm  and  its  character  to  this  curi- 
ous little  work.     Nothing  can  possibly  be  better,  in  its  way, 
ihan  what  follows. 

*  For  all  these  sinful  doings,  I  must  say, 

That  Italy's  a  pleasant  place  to  me, 
Who  love  to  see  the  Sun  shine  every  day, 

And  vines  (not  naiFd  to  walls)  from  tree  to  tree 
Festoon'd,  much  like  the  back  scene  of  a  play, 

Or  melodrame,  which  people  flock  to  see, 
When  the  first  act  is  ended  by  a  dance 
In  vineyards  copied  from  the  south  o*'  France. 
'  I  also  like  to  dine  on  becaficas, 

To  see  the  Sun  set,  sure  he'll  rise  to-morrow, 
Not  through  a  misty  moniing  twinkling  weak  as 

A  drunken  man's  dead  eye  in  maudlin  sorrow. 
But  with  all  Heaven  t'  himsdlf ;  that  day  will  break  asu 

Beauteous  as  cloudless,  nor  be  forced  to  borrow 
That  sort  of  farthing  candlelight  which  glimmers 
Where  reeking  London's  smoky  cauldron  simmers. 

*  I  love  the  language,  that  soft  bastard  Latin, 

Which  melts  like  kisses  from  a  female  mouth, 
And  sounds  as  if  it  should  be  writ  on  satin. 

With  syllables  which  breathe  of  the  sweet  South, 
And  gentle  liquids  gliding  all  so  pat  in, 

That  not  a  single  accent  seems  uncouth. 
Like  our  harsh  northern  whistling,  grunting  guttural^ 
.Which  we're  oblig'd  to  hiss,  and  spit,  and  sputter  all. 

*  I  like  the  women  too  (forgive  my  folly). 

From  the  ridi  peasant  cheek  of  ruddy  bronze. 
And  large  black  eyes  that  flash  on  you  a  volley 

Of  rays  that  say  a  thousand  things  ^t  once. 
To  the  high  dama's  brow,  more  melancholy, 

But  clear,  and  with  a  wild  and  liquid  glance. 
Heart  on  her  lips,  and  soul  within  her  eyes. 
Soft  as  her  clime,  and  sunny  as  her  skies. '  p.  20-22« 
In  these  last  Mines,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  author  rises 
above  the  usual  and  appropriate  pitch  of  hiV  composition,  and 
is  betrayed  into  something  too  like  enthusiasm  and  deep  feeling 
for  the  light  and  fantastic  strain  of  his  poetry.     Neither  does 
the  fit  go  off  immediately  ;  for  be  rises  quite  into  rapture  in  the 
succeeding  stanza — in  which  he  seems  to  have  caught  a  spark 
from  the  ardent  genitis  of  Byron. 
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*  Ev«  of  the  land  which  still  is  Paradise ! 

Italian  beauty !  didst  thoa  not  inspire 
Raphael,  who  died  in  thy  embrace,  and  vies 

With  all  we  know  of  Heaven,  or  can  desire. 
In  what  he  hath  bequeathed  us  ? — in  what  guise> 
Though  flashing  from  tlie  fervour  of  the  lyre. 
Would  words  describe  thy  past  and  present  glow. 
While  yet  Canova  can  create  below  ?  '    p.  22,  23. 
Tliisy  however,  is  the  only  slip  of  the  kind  in  the  whole 
work— the  only  passdge  in  which  the  author  betrays  the  secret 
— which  might  however  have  been  suspected — of  his  own  gonitis, 
and  his  affinity  te  a  higher  order  of  poets  than  those  to  whom 
be  has  here  been  pleased  to  hold  out  a  model. 

The  following  lines  on  England  /orm  a  fair  counterpart  to 
the  preceding  on  Italy — though  the  taste,  we  think,  is  jess  pure, 
mod  the  style  rather  too  smart  and  epigram matical. 

*  "  England!  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still,  " 

I  said  at  Calais,  and  have  not  forgot  it ; 
I  like  to  speak  and  lucubrate  my  fill ; 

I  like  the  government  (but  that  is  not  it) ; 
I  like  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  quill ; 

I  like  the  Habeas  Corpus  (when  weVe  got  it) ; 
I  like  a  parliamentary  debate, 
Particularly  when  'tis  not  too  late ; 

*  I  like  the  taxes,  when  they're  not  too  many ; 

I  like  a  seacoal  fire,  when  not  too  dear ; 
I  like  a  beef-steak,  too,  as  well  as  any  ; 

Have  no  objection  to  a  pot  of  beer ; 
I  like  the  weather,  when  it  is  not  rainy. 

That  is,  I  like  two  months  of  every  year. 
And  so  God  save  the  Regent,  Church,  and  King ! 
Which  means  that  I  like  all  and  every  thing.  . 

*  Our  standing  array,  and  disbanded  seamen, 

Poor's  rate,  Reform,  my  own,  the  nation's  debt, 
Our  little  riots  just  to  show  we  are  free  men, 

Our  trifling  bankruptcies  in  the  Gazette, 
Our  cloudy  climate,  and  our  chilly  women. 

All  these  I  can  forgive,  and  those  forget, 
And  greatly  venerate  our  recent  glories, 
And  wish  they  were  not  owing  tp  the  Tories. '    p.  23,  24. 
^  There  are  traits  of  Lord  Byron,  again,  in  the  following  whim* 
tica  verses. 

This  is  the  case  in  England ;  at  least  was 

During  the  dynasty  of  Dandles,  now 
Perchance  succeeded  by  some  other  class 

Of  imitated  mutators : — ^how 
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Irreparably  soon  decline,  alas !  '     . 

The  demagogues  of  fashion :  all  below 
Is  frail ;  how  easily  the  world  is  lo^ 
By  love,  or  war,  and  now  and  then  by, frost! 

*  Crush'd  was  Napoleon  by  the  northern  Thor, 

Who  knocked  his  army  down  with  icy  hammer, 
Stopp'd  by  the  elements^  like  a  whaler,  or 

A  blundering  novice  in  his  new  French  grammar ; 
Good  cause  had  he  to  doubt  the  chance  of  war, 
And  as  for  Fortune— but  I  dare  not  d — n  her, 
Because,  were  I  to  ponder  to  infinity, 
The  more  I  should  believe  in  her  divinity. '     p.  30. 
Nothing  can  be  cleverer  than  this  caustic  little  diatribe,  in* 
traduced  a  propos  of  the  life  of  Turkish  ladies  in  their  ha* 
rams.  ^    • 

*  They  cannot  read,  and  so  don't  lisp  in  criticism ; 

Nor  write,  and  so  they  don't  affect  the  muse ; 
Were  never  caught  in  epigram  or  witticism, 

Have  no  romances,  sermons,  plays,  reviews, — 
In  harams  learning  soon  would  make  a  pretty  schism ! 

But  luckily  these  beauties  are  no  "  blues,  " 
No  bustling  Botherbys  have  they  to  show  *em 
"  That  charming  passage  in  the  last  new  poem.  " 

*  No  solemn,  antique  gentleman  of  rhyme, 

Who  having  angled  all  his  life  for  fame. 
And  getting  but  a  nibble  at  a  time, 

Still  fussily  keeps  fishing  on, — the  same 
Small  "  Triton  of  the  minnows,  "  the  sublime 

Of  mediocrity,  the  furious  tame, 
The  echo's  echo,  usher  of  the  school  * 
Of  female  wits,  boy  bards — in  short,  a  fool ! 

*  One  hates  an  author  that's  all  author,  fellows 

In  foolscap  uniforms  turned  up  with  ink, 
So  very  anxious,  clever,  fine,  and  jealous. 

One  don't  know  what  to  say  to  them,  or  think. 
Unless  to  puff  them  with  a  pair  of  bellows ; 

Of  coxcombry's  worst  coxcombs  e'en  the  pink       ' 
Are  preferable  to  these  shreds  of  paper. 
These  unquenchcd  snuffings  of  the  midnight  taper. 

*  Of  these  same  we  see  several,  and  of  others. 

Men  of  the  world,  who  know  the  world  like  men, 
S— tt,  .R — s,  M— re,  and  all  the  better  brothers, 

Who  think  of  something  else  besides  the  pen ; 
But  for  the  children  of  the  **  mighty  mother's,  " 

The  would-be  wits  and  can't-be  gentlemen, 
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i  leave  tiiem  to  tbdi'  M\j  ''  tea  id  tmdty,  ** 
Smug  coterie,  tttid  litemry  lady. 

*  The  poor  dear  Musmilwoitaen  ^hdm  I  thetitioh 

Have  none  of  these  instaructive  pleada&t  people.  *  &c* 

p.  56— 38. 
One  little  bit  more,  for  tlie  breaking  up  of  the  ball. 

*  The  morning  now  was  on  the  point  of  breaidng^ 

A  turn  of  time  at  which  I  would  advise 
Ladies  who  have  been  dancing,  or  partaking 

In  any  other  kind  of  exercbe, 
To  tiiake  Uieir  preparations  for  forsaking 

The  ball-room  ere  the  sun  begins  to  rise, 
Because  when  once  tl^e  lamps  and  catidles  fttl^ 
llis  blushes  make  them  look  a  little  pale. 

*  IVe  seen  some  balls  and  revels  in  my  time, 

And  staid  them  over,  for  some  silly  reason, 
And  then  1  looked,  (I  hope  it  was  no  Crime), 

To  see  what  la^y  best  stood  out  the  ireason ; 
And  though  I've  seen  some  thousands  in  their  prime» 

Lovely  and  pleasing,  and  who  still  may  please  on, 
I  never  saw  but  one,  (the  stars  withdrawn). 
Whose  bloom  could  afler  dancing  dare  the  datm. 

^  The  natne  of  this  Aurora  m  not  mention, 

Although  I  might,  for  she  was  nought  to  me 
IVfore  than  that  patent  work  of  God's  invention, 

A  charming  woman,  whom  we  like  to  see ; 
But  writing  names  would  merit  reprehensioil, 
Yet-if  you  like  to  find  out  thiis  fkir  she^ 
,  At  the  ne^t  London  or  Parisian  ball 

You  still  may  mark  her  cheek,  out-blooming  alL 
'*  Laura,  who  knew  it  would  not  do  at  all 

To  meet  the  daylight  after  seven  hours  sittmg 
Among  three  thousand  people  at  a  ball. 

To  make  her  curtsey  thought  it  Hght  and  fitting.  ^  Sec 

p.  40 — 4f^4 

We  must  add  the  scene  of  the  final  anagnorisis  of  Beppo^ 
imd  the  pathetic  discourse  which  tbs  modern  Penelope  address* 
€8. to  him  on  his  return. 

*  They  entered,  and  for  coffee  called,-i-it  came, 

A  beverage  for  Turks  and  Christians  bpth. 
Although  the  way  they  vnake  it's  not  the  same. 

Now  Laura,  much' recovered,  or  less  loth  ^ 

To  speak,  cries  '*  Beppo !  what's  your  pagan  name  ? 

"  Bless  me !  your  beard  is  of  amazing  growth ! 
VOL  XXIX.  KO.  58.  X 
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"  And  how  (^ggoeyou  to  kejep  iawtiy:so  long? 
"  Are  you  not  sensible  'twas  very  wrong? 

*  "  And  are  you  Yeall^y  trtdyy  now  a  Turk  ?  ;   * 

"  With  any  other  women  did  you  wive  ? 
"  Is't  true  they  use  their  fingers  for  a  fork? 

"  Well,  that's  the  prettiest  shawl — as  I*m  alive !  % 

"  You'll  give  it  me?     They  say  you  eat  no  pork.  ^ 

"  And  how  so  many  years  did  you  contrive   ^ 
"  To — Bless  me !  did  I  ever  ?     No^  I  never 
"  Saw  a  man  grown  so  yellow  1     How's  your  liver  ? 

*  "  Beppo!  that  beard  of  yours  becomes  you  not; 

"  It  shall  be  shaved  before  you're  a  day  older ; 
"  Why  do  you  wear  it  ?     Oh !  I  had  forgot— 

"  Pray  don't  you  think  the  weather  here  is  colder? 
"  How  do  I  look  ?     You  shan't  stir  from  this  spot         ^ 

"  In  that  queer  dress,  for  fear  that  some  beholder 
"  Should  find  you  out,  and  make  the  story  known. 
"  How  short  your  hair  is!  Lord!^  how  grey  it's  grown !  '  " 

^.  45,  4^;; 
We  are  not  in  the  secret  of  this  learned  author's  incognito  j 
and,  at  our  distance  from  the  metropolis,  shall  not  expose  our-> 
selves  by  guessing.  We  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  we 
have  seen  bim  before,  and  that  *  we  do  know  that  fine  Apmaa 
band. '  At  all  events,  we  |iope  we  shall  see  him  again  ;  and  if 
be  is  not  one  of  our  old  favourites,  we  are  afraid  we  may  be 
teinpted  to  commit  an  infidelity  on  his  account, — and  let  him 
supplant  some  of  the  less  assiduous  of  the  number. 


AftT.  III. — 1*  A  Delineation  of  the  Strata  qf  England  and  Wales,  xdtH 
part  of  Scotland,  exhibiting  the  Collieries  and  Mines-,  the  Marshes 
and  Feniands  ofiginally  overflotoed  by  the  Sea,  and  the  varieties  qf 
Soil  according  to  the  variations, of  the  Substrata,  illustrated  by  the 
most  Descriptive  Names*  By  W.  Smith.  15  sheets,  coloured. 
Carey,  Xondon.     August,  1815. 

2*  Geotogical  Section  Jrom  London  to  Sn&wdon  ;    shcmng  the yarie* 
•  iies  qf  the  Strata,  and  the  correct  Altitudes  qf  the  Hills,  coloured  td 
correspond  tvith  his  Geological  Map  of  England  and  Wales*   By  W/ 
Smith.     1817.  V 

8.  A  Memoir  of  the  Map  and  Delineation,  8^*  By  W*  Smith,  En- 
gineer and  Mineral  Surveyor.    4to.    pp*  51/    London,  18^15. 

4.  A  Series  of  County  Maps,  on  a  much  larger  scale  tJian  thai  qf  the 
General  *  Delineation,  Sfc.  *  coloured  to  correspond  tdth  the  large 
Map,  Jrom  Documents  in  Mr  Smith's  possession.  Garey,  Str^^- 
London,  1817. 
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5.  Slrata  identified,  ly  Organized  Fossils^  containing  Prints  on  coloured 
paper  of  the  most  characteristic  Specimens  in  each  Stratum.  By  W. 
Smith.     4to.     Published  in  Numbers.     London,  1816. 

6i  Stratigraphical  ffi^stem  of  Organized  Fossils^  tmth  reference  to  the 
Specimens  of  the  original  Geological  Collection  in  the  British  Museum^ 
Sfc.     By  W.  Smith.    4to.    London.    E.  Williains,  Strand,   1817. 

-A  MAP  may  not,  ait  first  sight,  appear  to  come  within  the  scope 
^^^  of  our  publication ;  but  the  performance  now  before  us, 
with  the  other  works  connected  with  it,  has  more  than  ordinary 
daims  upon  the  attention  of  the  public  It  contains  a  great  deal 
of  infer mation,  of  practical  importance  as  well  as  speculative  in« 
t^rest.  It  is- the  fitst  work  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  appeared 
iti  England  ;  and  it  is  the  production,  after  the  labour  of  more 
than  twenty  year^^  of  a  most  ingenious  man,  who  has  been  sin* 
gularly  deflcietit  in  the  art  of  introducing  himself  to  public  no- 
tice. 

Mr  Smith  is  by  profession  a  civil  engineer,  and,  we  are  in- 
fbrnied,  is  paHicularly  skilled  in  that  department  of  his  business 
which  relates  to  draining, .  and  the  structure  of  canals.     It  ap* 
liears  that,  in  the  course  of  the  inquiries  to  which  his  occupa- 
tions naturally  led  him,  he  had  occasion,  many  years  ago,  to 
observe  the  regularity  and  steadiness  of  the  order  exhibited  by   . 
the  strata  in  the  vicinity  of  Bath  ;  and  in  the  year  1790,  he 
drew  up  a  tabular  view  of  the  stratification  there,  which  in  fact 
contained  the  rudiments  of  all  his  subsequent  discoveries,  and 
was  in  itself  a  proof  of  great  sagacity  and  application.     In  the 
icourse  of  different  journeys  afterwards  made,  he  not  only  recog- 
nised, -  amor^g  the  strata  in  the  north  of  England,  several  of  his 
old  acquaintances  at  Bath,  but  was  surprised  to  find  them  in  the 
same  company  with  which  they  are  associated  in  that  neighbour- 
hood:  And,  after  fulUnvestigation,  he  became  at  last  convin- 
ced, that  the  series  of  beds  was  uniform  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  south*  eastern  portion  of  the  island  $  and  that  the  edge  oC 
every  stratum,  with  very  few  exceptions,  might  be  traced  unin- 
terruptedly from  one  shore  to  the  other,  in  a  direction  from 
Si  W,  to  N.  E.    These  curious  observations,  which  were  made^ 
we  have  no  doubt,  without  any  acquaintance  with  any  previous 
publication  on  the  subject,  led  very  naturally  to  the  project  of 
ft.map,  in  which  they  might  be  embodied  and  combined,  and . 
gave  birth  to  the  valuable  works  at  present  under  our  consi- 
deration. 

In  an  early  stage  of  bis  Inquiry,  Mr  Smith  commmiiC$ted 
X  2 
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bis  observations, to  the  Reverend  Joseph  Townsend^  the^&ntbor- 
of  a  well  known  nnd  valuable  book  of  travels  in  Spain,  and*' 
subsequently  to  Mr  Fareyi  who  was,  at  that  tlmei  we  believe,. 
.  bis  pupil ;  two  gentlemen  who  must,  in  faot,  be  considered  as 
the  editors  of  Mr  Smith's  opinions;  for  the  Memoir  whidf 
be  ba&  himself  connected  with  his  map,  is  extremely  brief  and 
itnsatis&ctory.     The  title  of  the  book  in  wbidb  Mr  Townseild 
has  given  an  account  of  Smith's  discoveries — •  'Fhe  character  t^ 
Moses^  established  for  veracity  as  an  Historian*  *— *has  amareni- 
1y  very  little  connexion  with  the  Geology  of  England ;  rat  tke 
ingenious  author  conceived  the  credibility  of  &e  Mosaic  ao 
count  of  the  creation,,  to  derive  important  support  from  the  ez-^ 
isti^  a|:q[>earanees*of  the  globe ;  and,,  for  tlie  purpose  of  iUofr-. 
trating  those  appearances,  ne  has  entered  into  a  foil  descriptioa 
of  the  British  strata ;  which  he  very  candidh  professes  to  have 
derived  almost  entirely  from  Mr  Smith,,  of  whom,  after  stating^ 
that,  with  a  view  to  the  completion^  of  his  own  work,  he  had 
lost  no  opportunity  of  conversing  with  foreign  mineralogists 
of  eminence,  he  thus  ^qsresses  his  good  opinion.-^^  The  dis-^ 
ooveries  of  this  skilful  engineer  have  b^n.  of  vast  oaaortanoe  U>» 
Geology,  and  will  be  of  infinite  value  to  this  nation..      To  a  strongs, 
understanding,  a  retentive  memory,  indeiatigable  ar^mr,  and  moiie . 
t^an  common  sagacity,  this  extraordinary  ma&«  unites  a  perfect: 
contempt  for  money,  when  compared  wiUi  sdenee^    Had  he  kept 
his  discoveries  to  himself,  he  might  have  accumulated  wealth ;  but» 
with  unparalleled  disinterestedness  of  mind,  he  scorned  oonceahnent^. 
and  made  known  his  discoveries  to  every  one  who  wished  for  informa-- 
tion.    It  is  now  (1813)  eleven  years  since  he  conducted  the  author  inf 
his  examination  of  the  strata  which  are  laid  bare  in  the  immediate^ 
vicinity  of  Bath ;  and  subsequent  excursions  in  the  stratified  andti 
calcareous  portion  of  our  Island  have  confirmed  the  ia&rmation  thua^ 
obtained^'    (Vol.  I.  p.  iVl;v„) 

Mr  Farey,  the  other  person  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  ibe^ 
friend  of  Mr  Smith,  is  himself  a  geological  observer  of  great  ae* 
tivity,.and  of  unwearied  perseverance ;  and,  Jf  zeal  were  the  ociy^ 
ifualification  of  an  editor,  there  could  not  have  been  any  persoa 
better  fitted  for  the  task^  But  the  patronage  of  this  gentleman 
it  really  a  little  too  vehementi — and  of  8U(»  a  sort,  that  if  we 
wished  to  ensure  the  failure  of  a  valuable  pel'f6rman€ei  we  should 
begin  by  recommending  it  to  his  protection^.  One  great  topia 
witn  him,  is  the  absolute  originality  of  his  friend's  speculations-— 
a  subject  into  whidi  we  do  not  propose  direcdy  to  enter,  further 
than  just  to  remark,  that  Mr  Smith,  having  developed  the  strue- 

*  Two  Vol.  4to.    1813. 1S15.    B^,  <jye&  Son,  and  LongBmf^ 
Ltondon. 
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*tare  of  the  ncigfatonrliood  of  Bnth,  made  known  the  faets  be 
hacl  observed  iiieref  and  the  idferences  which  they  suggested, 
^tb  the  wannth  and  liberality — we  may  add,  with  me  want 
H»f  prudence — that  are  frequently  characteristic  of  men  of  ta- 
lents. Geology  was,  at  that  period,  in  its  infancy  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  importance  of  these  observations  could  not  fail 
"to  «ttraet  attention.  The  enumeration  of  the  West-of<-Eng- 
4and  strata  was  circulated  extensively  in  manuscript ;  maps  also, 
^and  sections  of  the  stratification  in  ^ther  parts  of  the  island 
^were  shown  by  Mr  Smith  himself  at  different  agricultural  and 
commercial  meetings ;  and  printed  proposals  for  a  book  up6n 
tiie  subgecc,  to  be  accompanied  by  a^generdl  map  and  sectioh, 
^awere  distributed  in  1801.  The  dements  of  the  present  per- 
*forratoce  being  thus  'in  fact  made  public,  they  have  had  a  verjr 
important,  though  unobserved  effect,  upon  the  labours  of  ail 
-f^acceeding  inquirers,  who  have  been,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
%iit  xiot  less  really,  indebted  to  the  au^or  for  very  essential  as- 
^«btance  in  their  progress. 

Taking  leave,  however,  of  ifll  controversy,  and  regarding  the 
^frablications  before  us  as  an  acquisition  of  great  value,  we  shall 
premise  to  our  account  of  them,  a  sketch  of  some  points  in  the 
history  of  preceding  discoveries,  that  our  readers  may  be  enabled 
4o  distinguish  the  portion  of  Mr  Smith's  communication  that  is 
truly  original,  from  the  mere  filling  up  of  outlines  which  others 
^ad  previously  traced: — a  field  of  inquiry,  that,  with  regard  to 
H>ar  present  subject,  may  be  confined,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
newer  and  more  regularly  stratified  portions  of  the  globe. 

The  French  Encyclopedic  Methodique  contains,  under  the 
(article  Physical  Geography,  published  in  1796  by  the  late  M. 
Desmarest,  a  full  account  of  some  of  the  principal  publications 
vpon  that  sut^ect,  te  the  middle  of  the  last  cent&ry^  fronfi 
Wnence  may  be  obtained  some  valuable  fiicts,  diluted  very  plen^ 
tifuUy  with  speculation  about  the  primeval  state  of  the  globe. 
But,  on  the  whole,  .these  volumes  have  hot  much  increased  our 
respect  for  the  Geologists  of  the  last  two  centuries, — the  perusal 
of  them  hswing  irresistibly  brought  to  our  minds  the  speech  of 
the  knavish  old  gentleman,  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  whose 
opinion,  after  all,  comes  very  near  the  truth. — *  You  talk,  Sii^ 
^  of  the  world  3  the  world  is  in  its  dotages  and  yet  the  cosmogo* 
^  ny,  or  creation  of  t^e  world,  has  puzzled  the  philosophers  of 
^  every  age.-* What  a  medley  of  opinions  have  they  not  broadi^ 
^  ed  «pon  the  subject !  Sanconiathon,  Manethoj^  Berosus,  «nd 
^  Ocellus  Lucanus,  have  all  attempted  it  in  vain. '  We  shall 
pttemptf  bowev^r^  to  seioct  fir^m  d^is^  chao$  of  philosopher^ 
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,  the  nsmes  of  a  few  only,  who  have  given  someibiog  r?al  to  the 
science  of  ^eologyy  with  the  addition  of  some  others  not  men- 
tioned by  Desmarest :  But  it  is  only  fair  to  add,  that  we  are  far 

.  from  supposing  Mr  Smith  to  have  been  acquainted  with  these 
writings. 

in  the  *  medley  of  opinions  '  so  leardedly  filluded  to  by  Mr 
Jenkinson,  there  is  none  more  extraordinary  than  that  mainlin- 
ed about  the  close  of  the  17  th  century,  by  Rayj^  |^ister,  and 
other  eminent  naturalists,  respecting  the  substances  now  univer- 
sally considered  as  the  remains  of  organized  beings.  It  will 
seemi  almost  incredible  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  tl^e 
works  of  Cuvier,  and  other  inquirers  of  our  days,  that  such  a 

.  notion  could  at  any  time  have  found  supporters.    ^  The  great 

,  *  question,  now  so  much  controverted  in  the  worlds '  Dr  Plot 
tells  us,  in  1677,  was,  *  Whether  the  stones  we  find  in  the 

*  form  of  shell  fish,  (and  in  his  plates  they  are,  with  the  cau- 
<  tion  usual  at  that  period  upon  this  subject,  denominated  f  form- 
'  ed  stones, ')  be  lapides  mi  generis^  naturally  produced  by  some 

•  extraordinary  plastic  virtue^  latent  in  the  earth,  in  quarries 

•  where  they  are  found ;  or  whether  Ihey  rather  owe  their  forip 

*  and  figure  to  the  shells  of  the  fishes  they  represent,  '&c. '  * — 
And  this  learned  writer  gives  seven  weighty  reasons  for  adhering 
to  the  former  of  these  opinions,  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments 
of  Hook,  and  other  persons,  who  entertained  more  rational 
views.  This  curious  absurdity  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the 
danger  of  hypotliesis  in  natural  history ;  having  originated  en- 
tirely from  the  assumption,  that  the  general  deluge  was  the  onlj^ 
cause  that  could  have  occasioned  the  deposition  of  the  bodies  in 
question :  and  as  that  great  event  was  evidently  too  transitory, 
)or  the  production  of  appearances  observable  at  great  depths 
from  the  surface,  the  shortest  road  of  explanation  was  chosen ; 
'and  it  was  boldly  denied,  that  the  fossils  of  the  solid  strata  had 
ever  been  endowed  with  life.  Palisey,  indeed,  is  praised  by 
Pontenelle,  for  having  refuted  this  opinion  long  before; — ^yet 
afterwards,  in  1708,  a  book  was  published  by  Scneuchzer,  un- 
der the  title  of  •  Piscium  Querela  et  Vindicice^  '  where  the  un« 
]bappy  fishes,  entombed  in  stony  substances,  are  represented  as 
deploring,  in  very  pathetic  language,  the  indignity  under  which 
'they  suffer,  in  being  degraded  from  the  animal  kingdom,  to  the 
rank  of  mere  brute  matter,  f    This  remonstrance,  however,  does 


*  Natural  History  of  Oxfordshire,  p.  111. 
:    f   llie  fanciful  tendency  of  this  last  writer's  understandipg  might 
weaken  his  authority  uppn  this  point,  if  it  stood  aloijie ;  for,  in  his 
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jiot  s^em  to  have  been  eiFectuar;  for  Woodward,  in  1729,  ^tiQ 
thought  it  necessary  to  reason  against  the  doctrine  we  have  meQ^ 
lioned :  And  afterwards,  and  so  late  as  1752,  M;  3ertrand,  % 
Swiss  clergyman,  inadje  a  last  effort  in  its  favour,  contending 
that  fossil-shells,  &c.  ar^  nothing  more  than  Hnks  in  the  progres- 
sive series  by  which  unorganised  matter  i^  connected  with  the 
animated  world;  or  perhaps  the  un6nished  nfiaterials,  {•  injieriy  * 
as  Dr  Plot  had  lofig  before  elcpressed  it),  out  of  which  the  Cre» 
ator  might  have  formed,  and  in  part  did  form,  the  existing  races 
of  siroilar,beings. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  IGS^,  there  is  pnblisih'* 
ed,  ^  An  ingenious  proposal  for  a  new  sort  of  maps  of  countries^ 
^  together  with  tabks  of  sands  and  cUys,  such  chiefly  as  are 

•  found  in  the  norfn  parts  of  England,  by  the  learned  Martiii 

♦  Lister,  M.  D. ' ;  and  the  paper  js  there  stated  tp  have  been 
drawn  up  about  ten  yenrs  before.-^*  We  shall  then,  *  the  author 
begins,  *  he  the  better  able  to  judge  of  the  maJce  of  the  earthy  and 
of  many  phenomena  belonging  tiiereto,  when  we  shall  have  well  and 
duly  examined  it,  ad  far  as  human  art  can  possibly  reach,'  beginning 
from  the  outside  dovm'mrds.  As  for  tiie  inward  and  central  parU 
thereof,  I  think  we  shall  never  be  able  to  refute  Gilbert'a  ojpinion 
thereof,  who  will  not,  without  reason,  have  it  altogether  iron.  '-^*  And 
for  this  purpose,  it  were  adviseable  that  a  soil  or  mineral  map,  as  I 
may  call  it,  were  devised. '-^Under  the  term  *  soiles^  *  however, 
he  enumerates  chalk,  Jlinty  sandstone^  coal,  irofiHonef  lead  or^y  Scq» 
Intending  evidently  to  signify  the  solid  strata,  as  well  as  the  looser 
materials  of  the  surface  ;  and  he  adds — '  Now,  if  it  were  noted  how 
JTar  these  extended,  and  the  limits  of  each  soil  appeared  upon  a  map, 
so^iething  more  might  be  comprehended  from  the  xjohole,  and  from  every 
part,  than  I  can  possildif  foresee ,  ^hich  woijld  make  such  a  l^our 
well  worth  the  pains.  For,  I  am  of  opinion,  such  upper  soilsy  if  nq^ 
fural,  iffallihly  produce  such  under  mineralsy  and  far  the  most  pari ,  in 
such  order.  But  I  leave  this  to  the  industry  of  future  times.  *  So 
far,  therefore,  as  the  project  of  a  Geological  Map,  (tor  the  au- 
thor does  not  appear  to  have  executed  his  design),  the  credit  of 
originality  is  d|;ie  to  Dr  Lister ;  and  may  be  allowed  to  atone  for 
his  adherence  to  the  hypothesis  we  have  just  condemned,  as  to 
the  origin  of  fossil  remains. 


*  Herbarium  Diluvianumy '  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  submerged  by  the 
waters  of  the  deluge,  he  has  undertaken  to  determine  the  period  of 
the  year  at  which  that  event  occurred,  which  he  asserts  must  positive- 
ly have  been  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  from  the  appearance  of  a 
certain  fossil  that  he  calls'  a  spike  oFbarley ;  but  which,  it  is  qiiite  evi^ 
^eht  from  his  engraving,  was  a  body  of  a  very  different  description. 
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The  labours  of  Woodward  deserve  to  be  mentioned  more  dis- 
tinctly ;  though  his  views  were  warped  by  t^e  then  prevailiiie 
^  taste  for  Antediluvian  history*  He  not  only  devoted  bimsdf  with 
great  perseverance  and  success  to  the  collection  of  organized 
fossilsi  upon  which  he  has  given  many  valuable  remarks  $  btit 
-he  appears  to  have  had  some  very  correct  notions  as  to  the  ge» 
l^eral  structure  of  the  globe,  and  the  proper  method  of  pursuii^ 
^be  investigation  of  it« — ^  I  made  strict  inquiry, '  he  telb  us,  ^  wher- 
ever I  came,  and  laid  out  for  intelligence  of  s3l  places  wherte  the  en- 
trails of  the  earth  were  Imd  open,  either  by  nature  (if  I  may  so  say) 
or  by  art  and  human  industry.  And  wheresoever  I  had  notice  of 
pny  eonsiderable  natural  spelunca  or  grotto,  any  sinking  of  wells,  or 
digging  fbr  earths,  &c*  or  the  like,  I  foithwiUi  had  recourse  there- 
unto.— The  result  was,  that  in  lime  I  was  abundantly  assured,,  that 
the  circumstances  of  these  things  in  remoter  countries  were  much  the 
Bame  with  those  of  ours  here,'  &c.  * — The  collection  of  minerals  and 
fossils  left  by  Woodward  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  is  to 
this  day  of  great  value  as  an  obiect  of  reterence^  from  the  fide- 
lity with  which  he  recorded  the  native  places  and  'situation  of 
the  various  speeiaiens  it  contains* 

The  writings  of  Buffon  contributed  much  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  n^uraiists  to  die  discrioiination  of  organized  remains^ 
and  to  the  important  light  which  may  be  drawn  from  them  upon 
the  structure  and  history  of  the  globe.  But  the  most  valuaUe 
observations  of  that  period,  were  unquestionably  those  of  Rou* 
BLLE,  whose  opinions,  as  stated  by  Desmarest,  deserve  in  many 
respects  attentive  consideration.  He  was  the  first  who  pointed 
out — *  que  ces  corps  n^6toient  pas  jett6s  au  hazard  ni  dans  F^tat  de 
iconfusion  que  Ton  avoit  imaging  conunun^ment  avant  lui — au  lieu 
de  cette  confusion,  on  reconnoit  un  ordre  constant  dans  Tarrange* 
ment  des  coquilles,  dont  certains  indkidusjont  bande  h  party  et  ne  sa 
confondent  point  avec  d'autres  qui  ont  aussi  leurs  families  separees; — 
que  ces  coquilles  n*^toient  pas  les  mihnes  dans  toutes  les  contr6es ; — 
que  certains  individus  se  rencontroient  constamment  ensemble,  taniU 
que  d*atUres  ne  se  trouvoientjamaU  dans  les  mimes  litSj  dans  les  mimes 
touches  ;-— que  ces  boUectaons  de  coquilles  fossilles,  i,  la  surface  de 
certaines  parties  de  nos  continens,  6toient  dans  le  m^rae  6tat  d'ar- 
rangement  et  de  distribution,  que  dans  le  bassin  de  la  mer,  oik  cer- 
tains animaux  testacies  affectent  de  vivre  ensemble  attaches  aux 
m^mes  parages,  et  d'y  former  ces  esp^ces  de  societes  ou  families,  de 
pn^me  que  certaines  plantes,  qui  croissent  toujours  enserable  k  la 
surface  de  la  terre.  *  f     We  need  not  stop  to  point  out  the  close 

♦  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Earth  17^.    pp.  4.  6. 
t  Encyclop. Method.: — Geographie  Physique,  tdm.L pp.416-417« 
{I^XIV  J^ivraison.) 
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CMQcideirce  between  what  is  here  expressed,  and  the  principle 
Aat  has  famished  Mr  Smith  with  the  title  of  one  of  his  pubfi* 
cations — •  Strata  Identified  bj^  Organized  Fossils^  *-— and  of  which 
die  French  naturalists  have  made  such  excellent  use  in  their  ex« 
amination  of  the  country  round  Paris. 

If  the  statements  of  Desmarest  be  not  incovrectt  it  would  fitr-^ 
ther  appear,  that  Rouelle  not  onl^  anticipated,  or  was  coinci-^ 
dait  with  Lehman  in  the  distinction  (previously  intimi^ted,  wo 
believet  by  Steno  and  Ti&rgioni)  between  the  primary  and  se^ 
coadary  mountains ;  but  that  he  had  also  perceived  .the  divisioi^ 
diat  exista  in  nature  between  the  older  and  more  recent  of  these^ 
condary  depositions,  the  former  of  which  he  distinguished  by  the 
judicious  tide  of  TraxHiille  intermediaire ;  a  discrimination  and 
a  name  coming  evidently  very  near  to  the  Transition  Clas^  of 
Warner,  with  whom  Rcnielie  still  more  remarkably  coincides^ 
in  noticing  the  comparative  rarity  and  the  peculiar  dtaraeter  of 
the  fossils  contained  in  the  Intermediate  rodcs.  *  It  is  impossi^^* 
Ue,  without  specimens,  or  detailed  information,  to  judge  of  tte 
precise  iraloe  of  this  discrimination  <^  RoueUe;:  bat,  on  tfaer 
whole,  if  Desmarest,  who  was  his  pupil,  is  to  "be  relied  upcmy 
(lor  he  himself,  like  Werner,  delivered  bis  principal  geobgieal 
opinions  in  lectures  only),  the  correctness  of  his  views  is  very* 
remarkable. 

In  a  treatise  which  Lehman  published  in  1756,  f  het^lahnsfbr' 
himself  the  creditof  being  the  first  to  observe  and  describe  correct* 
)r  the  structure  of  stratified  countries.  He  supposes^  however, 
nat  coal  beds  are  the  lowest  of  the  stratified  substances ;  that  ya- 
lious  *  pierres  feuillettes  *  occupy  the  middle  portion,  and  the 
heds  that  afford  the  saline  springs  (fontaines  salantes),  the  up* 
permi)st  of  the  strata  $  which  arrangement,  he  asserts,  is  uni- 
versal:  And,  after  detailing  the  order,  composition  and  thicl&-^ 
ness  of  the  seriea  surrounding  the  nucleus  of  the  Hartz  moun^ 
tains,  and  that  occur  in  some  detached  portions  of  the  north- 
east of  Gevmany,  he  points  out  the  identity  of  certain  beds  in 
some  of  the  places  described,  though  distant  from  each  other- 
several  miles, — without,  however,  asserting  that  the  correspond->' 
ing  strata  are  absolutdy  continuous.  His  treatise  is  also  inter- 
spersed with  very  good  remarks  upon  the  nomenclature  and  re- 
lations of  strata ;  and  on  the  important  purposes  in  practical 
raining,  which  might  be  served  by  the  study  of  thczr^. 

♦  Encydop.  Method,  pp.  412.  413.  417.  815. — and  compare  witK* 
Jameson's  Geognosy,  p.  80.  81. 146. 

f  Versuch  einen  geschichte  von  Floetz  Gebiirgen.  Berlin,  1756.- 
Translated,  by  Holback ;  with  other  productions  of  Lehman,  undecr 
the  title  of*  Traits  de  Bhysique^ '  &c.    Eari%  1759ir.   Vol*  IIL. 
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But  the  most  important  observations,  we  think  feoyond  comi 
parison,  that  have  ever  yet  appeared  on  the  subject  of  Stratifi- 
cation, are  those  of  the  Reverend  John  Michell,  in  a  paper  *  Od 
the  Cause  and  Phenomena  of  Earthquakes,'  published  in  the 
Phiipeophical  Transactions  of  1760,  *     In  this  most  ingenious 
production,  the  author  not  only  states  the  genefal  appearances 
of  strata,  their  identity  of  character,  continuity,  artd  tmiformf 
thickness,  *  in  length  and  breadthj  for  many  miles, ' — the  great 
inclination  of  the  beds  in  mountainous  countries,  and  their  ap- 
l^oach  to  the  horizv>ntal  position  in  flat  ones ;  but  he  explains,' 
most  clearly,  the  arrangement  of  the  strata  in  England ;   and 
this,  not  as  confined  to  Britain,  but  as  exemplifying  a  general 
and  beautiful  law,  which,  he  asserts,  holds  universally  in  all. 
parts  of  the  globe.     The  situation,  he  tells  us,  of  the  strata, 
may  not  unaptly  be  represented  in  the  following  manner;— 
*  Let  a  number  of  leaves  of  paper,  of  several  difierent  sorts  or  cd- 
lours,  be  pasted  upon  one  another ;  then  bending  them  up  together 
into  a  ridge  in  the  middle  ;  conceive  them  to  be  reduced  again  to  a 
le^el  surface,  by  a  plane  so  passing  through  them  as  to  cut  off  all 
the  part  that  had  heen  raised ;  let  the  middle  now  be  again  raised  a 
little,  and  this  will  be  a  good  general  representation  of  most,  if  not 
all  large  tracts  of  mountainous  countries,  together  with  the  parts  ad- 
jacent, throughout  the  whole  world.     From  this  formation  of  the 
earth  it  will  follow,  that  xve  ought  to  meet  with  the  same  kinds  of  earths f 
stones  and  mineralsy  appearing  at  the  surface^  in  long  narrow  slips,  and 
lying  parallel  to  the  greatest  rise  of  any  long  ridge  ^  mountains  ;  and 
60  in  fact  we  find  them.  * — *  The  Andes  of  S.  America, '  he  adds,  *  ex- 
emplify this  structure ; '  and,  *  in  N.  America,  the  great  lakes,  ;,vhich 
give  rise  to  the  river  St  Lawrence,  are  kept  up  by  a  long  ridge  of* 
mountains,  that  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  Eastern  coast ;  and,  in  de- 
scending from  them  towards  the  sea,  the  same  sets  of  strata^  in  the 
tame  order,  are  generally  met  "with  throughout  the  greatest  part  of  their 
length.  * — *  In  Great  Britain, '  he  continues,  '  we  have  another  in- 
stance to  the  same  purpose  ;  where  the  direction  of  the  ridge  varies" 
about  a  point  from  N.  by  E.  to  S.  by  W.  * — *  Of  which,  '  he  sub- 
joins in  a  note,  *  I  could  give  many  undoubted  proofs,  if  it  would 
not  too  far  exceed  the  limits  of  my  present  design.  *     And  he  fur- 
ther mentions,  as  an  example  of  the  great  extent  of  strata  in  level 
tracts — '  the  chalky  and  flinty  countries  of  England  and  France ; 
which  (excepting  the  interruption  of  the  Channel  and  the  clays^, 
sands,  &cl  of  a  few  counties)  compose  a  tract  of  about  300  miles  each 
way.  *     But  he  states  also,  that  the  highest  rise  of  the  ridge,  and 
the  inclination  of  the  strata,  have  very  considerable  irregularities : — 
•  and  this  oflen  makes  it  difficult  to  trace  the  appearances  I  havei    , 
been  relating ;  which,  without  a  general  knowledge  oj  the  Jbssil  hodiei 
gf  a  large  tract  (^  country^  it  is  hardly  possible  to  do.*  . 

•    *  Vol;  LI.  Part  IL  p.  566;  Sect.  37  to  49^ 
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We  koeur  not  whttfaer  the  structure  of  the  df^ricts  in  Ame* 
ticBf  abovis  referred, to,  has  been  canfirtntd  by  more  recent  ob* 
aervations  ;  nor  whether  by  <  fossil  bodies, '  in  the  pas^a^^e  last 
qdotedi  the  aiithor  intended  to  signify  organiacd  remains,  ai 
well  as  mineral  proddctions :  But  nothing,  we  think,  can  hft 
Saore  clear  than  nis  exposition  of  the  principle  of  the  stratf6ta^ 
tion  .of  Englond :  And,  that  he  was  aif^o  acqiiaiitted  with  tfaede^ 
tail,  is  proved,  not  only  by  his  intimation  in  the  noie  above  al« 
luded  to,  but  by  a  very  interestincr  document,  discovered  a  few 
years  since  among  the  papers  of  Mr  Smeaton,  in  the  possessioii 
of  Sir  Joseph  Backs ;  *  in  which  Mr  Smeaton  has  enuntieratecSt 
aa  *  Mr  Micheli's  account  of  the  south  of  England  strata,  *  se* 
v^ral  of  the  principal  beds,  with  their  respective  thickness,  front 
ibe  chalk  .down  to  the  coal,  associating  as  parts  of  the  sams 
stratuns,  detached  portions  several  miles  distant  from  each  othcr^. 
.    The  next  author  of  note  is  Whitehurst,  whose  *  Inquiry 

*  into  the  Original  State  and  Formation  of  the  Earth  *  was  first 
published  in  ibe  year.  177^^  and  reprinted,  with  considerabld 
improvements,  in  1786.  A  great  part  of  this  book  is  infected 
with  that  taste  for  cosmogony  which  had  misled  many  of  the  au"* 
thorns  predecee^rs :  But  if  the  reader  be  not  repelled  by  the  for- 
midable chapters  *  of  the  component  parts  of  chaos^  *xhetherho^ 

*  mogeneous  or,  fttterogeneotiSy  *  and  *  of  the  period  ff  hutfan  Ufi 

*  before  and  after  thejlood^ '  he  will  find  some  excellent  remarksi 
on  the  organized  fossils ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  volume, 
especially  the  clMpter  •  on  the  Structure  of  Derbyshire  and  other 
y  parts  of  England, '  abundant  proofs  of  the  acuteness  and  fide^ 
lity  of  the  author's  observations.  His  statement^,  indeed,  concur 
precisely  with  those  of  Mr  Michell ;  '  the  arrangement  of  the  strata 
being  such, '  he  tells  us,  '  that  they  invariably  follow  each  other  as  it 
If  ere  in  alphabetical  order,  or  as  a  series  of  numbers.  I  do  not  mean, 
io  insinuate f  that  the  strata  are  alike  in  all  the  different  regions  of  the 
earthf  with  respect, to  thickness  or  qiwUtif^-^ar  experience  shows  tht  con^ 
irary  ;  but  that  in  each  particular  part,  how  much  soever  they  may 
differ,  jp^et  they  follow  each  other  in  a  regular  succession. '  p.  178-9^ 
2d  edition. — *  It  was  my  intention,  *  he  says  in  another  place,  *  t» 
have  deposited  specimens  of  each  stratum,  with  its  productions,  ia 
the  British  Museum,  arranged  in  the  sa^ie  order  above  each  other  as 
they  are  in  the  earth ;  being  persuaded,  that  such  a  plan  would  con- 
vey a  more  perfect  idea  of-  subterraneous  geography,  and  of  the  va-^ 
fious  bodies  enclosed  in  the  earth,  than  words  or  lines  can  possibly. 


*  This  document  is  so  interesting,  that  we  shall  ii^ert  it  in  a  sub^. 
sequent  page  of  this  article,  after  the  detail  of  Mr  Smith's  enumera^ 
tion*     (See  hereafter,  pp.  332-3.) 
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cscprint;'  (p.  SM,  205V-a  project  which  hat  iAi«6  ton  txe«(itedt 
by  Mr  Smith.  But  it  is  reniarkable»  that,  at  the  close  of  lih 
work)  the  author  dwelb  with  much  more  afmarent  pleasttre  oa 
that  part  which  relates  to  the  early  ages  of  the  worlds  and  the 
condition  of  its  Antediluvian  inhabitants,  *  who  slept  away  theif 

*  time  in  sweet  repose  upon  the  ever  verdant  turf, '  than  ttpott 
the  truly  important  and  substantial  part  of  his  perforoiance. 

It  18  difficult  to  trace  the  history  of  Werner's  doctrinesi  * 
his  printed  publications  being  few,  and  the  most  important  of 
his  tenets  having  been  delivered  only  in  tl^  form  of  lectnresi 
His  ^  Kurze  Kiassifikation, '  a  brief  but  valuable  arrangemeot 
and  description  of  rocks,  published  in  1787,  has  no  allusion  noif 
hint  at  the  doctrine  of  Formations^  of  which  we  have  given  Ml 
outline  in  the  preceding  Number  of  this  volume,  (p.  7i.)f  that 
term  not  once  occurring  in  the  tract  in  question.  Nor  was  th«f 
distinction  of  the  iransition  from  the  fioetz  class  introduced  into 
his  arrangement  for  some  years  afterwards,  gr^  wacke  beiftgf 
placed)  in  the  list  of  1787,  among  the  fioetz  sandstones.  Thcf 
^nions  of  Werner,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  basaltic  rocks,  w^rcf 
formed  after  the  examination  of  the  Scheibenberg  in  t7a7,  | 
The  doctrine  oiformatiom  was  delivered  in  his  lectures  onfy,  and 
may  be  dated  as  of  17^  or  i79i  ;  that  of  the  transition  dsM 
not  until  1795  or  1796.  But  his  theoretic  views,  as  to  the  de« 
position  of  rocks  in  general,  and  the  con6guration  of  the  eartb'^ 
surfisce,  which,  after  all,  if  what  relates  to  the  overlying  fbrma^ 
tions  be  excepted,  are  little  more  than  a  selection  from  the  docp 
trines  of  preceding  writers,  may  be  collected  from  his  work  onf 
Veins,  first  published  in  November  1791 ;  at  which  time  it  \» 
certain  that  be  was  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Whitehurst^ 
for  he  has  quoted  them  in  the  book  last  mentioned^  Mr  Jame<^ 
aon  has  informed  us  f,  that  the  structure  of  geological  maps,  upon' 

♦  We  regret  that  we  have  not  found,  in  the  scientific  journals, 
any  biographical  memorial  of  this  distinguished  naturalist ;  but  the 
last  public  action  of  his  life  deserves  to  be  specially  recorded.  His 
Collection  of  minerals  was  singularly  rich  in  valuable  and  instructive 
specimens,  the  accumulation,  in  fact,  of  a  Me  devoted  solely  to  mi- 
neralogy ;  yet  he  surrendered  the  whole  to  the  School  o^  Mines  af 
Freyberg  at  a  price  considerably  below  the  valuation :  And,  in  conse- 
quenee  of  the  distressed  state  of  Saxony  at  that  period,  he  accepted 
only  a  smf^I  part  of  the  reduced  sum,  reserving  a  moderate  interest 
upon  the  remainder,  under  the  form  of  an  annuity,  and  bequeathing 
the  ci^ital,  afler  his  death,  to  the  academy,  in  which  he  had  been 
fot  more  than  forty  years  the  most  distingmi)hed  professor. 

•  %  Bergmannisches  Journal,  17^8,  Vol.  II.  p.  845. 

f  Transactions  of  Uie  Wemerian  Society,  I»  p.  149w 
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tl^  plan  of  representing  by  colours  the  succession  of  tlie  strata 
ar  fortnati<»i8t  was  also  devised  by  Werner  i  so  that  it  would 
seem,  upon  the  whole,  that  a  system  coincident  with  the  prin- 
dples  of  Mr  Smith,  so  far  as  they  extend,  had  been  delivered  in 
the  publications  and  lectures  of  Werner  (mixed,  it  is  true,  with 
a, great  alloy  of  theory)  before  the  period  when  the  latter  b^aa 
his  investigation  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath. 

Since  the  date  of  Lister's  project  for  '  a  soil,  or  mineral  map»^ 
there  have  been  published,  we  believe,  some  attempts  at  a  geo«« 
k^cal  map  of  England, — but  we  have  not  been  so  fortupate  as  to 
see  them ;  and  of  the  numerous  continental  maps,  those  6f  the 
older  German  writers,  of  Guettard  in  France,  and  the  recent 
puUications  of  the  Wemerian  school,  are  the  only  ones  that 
have  fallen  within  our  examination*  The  maps  9i\\\d^  Buach$ 
published  between  1745  and  176 1,  are  described  as  relating  more 
properly  to  ph;psical  geography  than  to  geology ;  and  they  pro-^ 
ceea  upon  a  visionary  hypothesis,  about  a  certain  frame^work 
or  skeleton  of  the  earth,  which  the  author  imagines  to  consist  iii 
chains  of  mountains,  traversing  the  islands  as  well  as  continents 
throughout  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  object  of  Guettard,  in 
his  improved  collection  of  1775,  was  merely  to  mark  up#n  ordi- 
nary maps,  in  the  characters  employed  by  chemists,  the  several 
mineral  substances  found  at  each  place ;  a  plan  obviously  very 
defective^  and  radically  di£Eerent  from  that  which  expresses  the 
order  of  the  strata,  by  colours.  The  maps  referred  to  by  the 
late  M.  Desmarest,  as  annexed  to  the  Encvclopedie  Methodique, 
have  not  yet  appeared.  But  that  author  judiciously  insists 
upon  the  great  instruction  to  be  derived  from  combining  verti- 
cal sections,  with  horizontal  maps,  and  the  benefit  arising,  in  ge- 
heral,  from  even  the  attempt  to  reduce  to  maps,  the  results  of 
geological  investigation. 

But  it  is  full  time  to  close  these  prolegomena ;  for  the  length 
of  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  apologize,  if  the  increasing 
importance  of  tne  subject  did  not  render  the  history  of  its  ear- 
•  lier  progress  an  olject  of  great  interest. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  give,  in  a  small  compass,  a  correct 
notion  of  a  performance  expressly  directed  to  the  eye }  but, 
with  the  assistance  of  an  ordinary  map  of  England,  our  readers 
may  probably  be  enabled  to  follow  us,  while  we  attempt  to  conr 
vqr  a  general  idea  of  what  is  represented  in  Mr  Smithes  Colour- 
ed Map  and  Section,  which  are  now  expanded  before  us,  and 
which  have  certainty  a  very  striking  appearance.— The  whole 
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of  England  mav  be  considered  as  composed  of  a  teriet  of  flat  ov 
^adulating  beds,  olaced  one  above  another,  and  sloping  very 
gently  upwards^  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W. ;  the  general  surface, 
also,  of  the  island,  rising  pretty  uniformly  from  the  east  and 
southern  sliores,  to  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  west,  and  the 
l^ds  emerging  from  beneath  each  other  in  succession  ;.  so  that 
a  traveller  from  London  to  North  Wales  would  pass  over  the 
♦  out-crop,  •  as  it  is  called,  pr  the  terminating  edge  of  every  stra* 
turn  in  the  series.  *  This  accordingly  is  the  course  of  Mr  Smith's 
vertical  section  ;  and  in  his  horizontal  map,  the  portions  of  the 
strata  which  successively  appear  at  the  surface,  are  marked 
throughout  the  whole  of  their  course  in  different  colours. 

If  a  line  be  drawn  from  Eyemouth,  on  the  coast  of  Ber- 
VickshirCy  to  Liverpool,  and  through  Montgomery  in  North 
Wales,  Ludlow  east  of  Hereford,  and  thence  to  the  sea  at 
Teignmouth,  on  the  coast  of  Devon,  (a  course  suf&ciently 
accurate  for  this  very  general  view),  it  will  leave  tp  the  west 
the  mountainous  tracts  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  Wales, 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  Scotland  f  and  after  trac- 
ing the  margin  of  the  range  of  Transition  mountains,  which 
traverses  the  south  of  Scotland,  from  St  Abb's  head  to  Solway 
]^irth,  it  will,  in  England,  mark  the  boundary  between  the 
Primary  and  Transition  rocks  to  the  west,  and  the  more  regu- 
larly stratified  and  newer  depositions  to  the  eastward.  This  line 
coincides,  we  believe,  in  its  direction,  with  that  of  the  •  ricjge ' 
pointed  out  by  Mr  Michell ;  and  we  shall  find  that  the  structure 
of  J^Dgland  in  other  respects  accords  with  his  description. 

If,  again,  a  line  be  drawn  northwards,  from  Exmoutb  through 
Taunton  to  Tewksbury,  and  thence,  with  a  moderate  curva- 
ture, to  the  east,  through  Stratford  upon  Avon,  Leicester  east- 
ward of  Nottingham,  Newark,  Gainsborough  and  York^  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  it  also  will  divide  the  island  into  two 
portions  $  of  which  the  western  will  now  include,  besides  the 
mountainous  regions  above  mentioned,  the  remaining  metalli- 
ferous tract,  and  all  the  coal  districts ;  that  to  the  eastward  be- 
ing composed  entirely  of  the  more  recent  stratified  rocks ;  a 
division,  which  is  attended  with  a  corresponding  difference  in 
the  pursuits  of  a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  tracts, 
— and  constitutes,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  natural  boundary  between  the 
agricultural  and  tnanufacturing  population.  This  concurrence, 
throughout  so  large  a  part  of  the  island,  of  the  metalh'c  n^[i- 
trals  with  the  coal,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  extraction  of 

■'..;■■■■ : ^.  '.*<' 

*  Kidd's  Geol.  Essay,  g.  2i.  ,. 
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LES — in  a  descending  Order. 


pLO  face  p.  323.;] 


'    Nai 

s2  ^  2.  &h  of  Poole. 

'^  (  3.f) 

^  r         Surry,  &c. 

1  (6.- 

5  of  Pewsey. 

7.  istone,  Kent. 

8.tid  Alesbury. 

ig  with  shale 

9.;  &  Purbeck* 
10. 
Ol. 

Hog8tye-End< 
12. 
13. 

1 4.^1(1  Bedford. 
115. 
16.- 

e,  Wiltshire. 
17. 

IS.rthamptonsh. 
19*^ous  matter — 
20.andshire,  &c, 
21. 
22- 

amptonshire. 
23. 

25.  ales  of  Glou 

ishire. 
26. 
27. 

28.  ^^  ^^^y^ 


Synonymes. 

Fossils  agree  with  those  of  Calcatre  Gromer  of 

Paris. 
Plastic  clay,  Afgile  plastique. 


(Includes  die  Kenti^  rag  as  a  bed. — Webster^ 
Tetswprth  clay— Oaktree  soil. 


g  ^ 

o 
CO 


{ 


'5 

s 
o 


29.Cheddercliffs 

jberley-hills. 

30.d  <day  ironst. 

31. 

32.    . 

umberiand. 


Ferruginous  sand. — Wobum  sand. 

(;Calne  Wiltshire— Shotover-hill.^ 

Oxford — or  Fen-clay. 
Kelloway  bridge — Wiltshire. 
Red-rBacks  of  Northamptonshire. 

Batl^  freestone — I^ettpn-stoxie— Bameck-stone. 
Bastard  Oolite. 
Maidwell  limestone. 


{Watchet-r-Aberth^w— Southam. 
Jura  limestone  of  Saussure. 
Rock  marl — Redground. 
New  red  sandstone  —2d  flcetz  sandst.  of  Werner. 
Red  land  limestone. 

Independent  coal  formation — Werner. 

(  Mountain  Lime,  or  Mountain  limestone.-^ 

(1st  floetz  limestone — Werner. 

Old  red  sandstone. 

Red  riiab — 1st  floetz  sandstone— fFismer. 


33. 
34. 


imestone^  SfC. 


L    .  -I  (?)  Transition  slate  of  Werner. 

ill— >ScotlandJ  - 
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Iheir  contents,  has  been  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the 
cdmmercial  wealth  and  greatness  of  England. 

The  direction  of  the  beds  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  last  mentioned 
Kne,  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  very  irregular,  from  the  vari^i 
ous  indentatidns  of  the  strata  at  their  ^  outcrop  ;  I  but  it  is  doon 
perceived,  that,  in  a  general  view,  their  edges  may  be  consi- 
dered as  parallel  in  a  ^direction  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E. ;  the  der 
tacbed  portions  of  the  inferior  beds,  which,  in  some  instances^ 
appear  within  the  boundaries  of  the  superior  ones,  having  been 
unveiled  by  the  action  of  jrivers,  or  other  causes  of  *  dbnuda^ 
tion,  *  which  have  carried  away,  irregularly,  certain  parts  of 
the  original  surface.  The  '  outcrops, '  however,  although  near^ 
ly  parallel,  have  a  slight  convergence  to  the  S.  W^;  so  that  a 
circle,  aboiit  50  miles  in  diameter,  around  fiath,  wouM  includef 
almost  the  whole  series.  It  was  fortunately  at  this  point  that 
Mr  Smith  commenced  his  investigations ;  and  having  unra- 
velled the  perplexity  which  the  beds  in  that  neighbourhood  ex- 
hibit, he  obtained,  as  it  were,  a  key  to  the  structure  of  the  re^ 
maiping  portion  of  the  island. 

The  following,  then,  is  the  list  of  entire  series  of  beds  exhi- 
bited upon  the  map  and  section;  in  which  wehaveendfeavoureil 
to  reconcile  some  variations  between  the  different  enumerations 
of  Mr  Smith  in  his  Memoir,  &c. — though  we  are  npt  sure  that# 
in  every  instance,  we  have  been  successful.  We  have  added 
brief  notes  of  the  composition  of  some  of  the  beds,  with  a  Use 
of  synonymes.  But,  with  a  view  to  the  history  of  the  subject, 
we  have  thought  it  best  to  preserve  the  order  and  the  names  of 
Mr  Smith  himself,  without  introducing  any  corrections.  {Se^ 
List,  opposite,) 

In  this  list  there  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  too  many  hard 
names  %  but  we  believe  it  to  be  a  correct  one,  with  the  excep- 
tions we  shall  presently  mention — a  numerous  series  of  beds  of 
inferior  note  being,  of  course,  included  under  those  of  princi* 
pal  importance.  Ihe  denominations  are  all  taken,  either  from 
folaces  where  the  characters  of  the  beds  are  very  distinctly  visi- 
ble, or  from  the  local  names  which  the  strata  bear  in  certain 
districts ;  and,  such  as  they  are,  they  have  come  insensibly  into 
very  general  use  among  the  geologists  of  £i:)gland.  It  has  not 
yet  been  Jbund  that  many  of  the  strata  correspond  with  those  of 
the  continental  formations;  but  we  have  nfientioned,  with  the 
synonymes  of  the  Table,  a  few,  that  are  supposed  to  do  so. 

The  succession  of  the  strata  is  never  seen  to  depart  froru  one 
unvdricd'  order ;  but.  in  several  instances,  eeitain  members  of 
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the  series  are  altogether  wanting.  Thus  Br  Kidd  has  stated,  * 
that,  at  Sidmoutfa,  the  green  sand  strata  (No.  6.)  are  found 
resting  on  the  red  marl  (No.  28) ;  no  trace  appearing  of  the 
Intermediate  formations,  from  the  has  upwards ;  a  fact  which 
he  considers  as  not  well  accounted  for. 

The  whole  series  of  beds  is  composed  of  cTay,  limestone,  and 
sandstone ;  the  varieties  of  which, .  in  several  instances,  are 
^scarcely  to  be  distinguished  by  the  ordinary  characters  of  mi- 
neralogists :  A  number  of  other  circumstances  must  therefore 
necessarily  be  made  to  assist  in  their  discrimination ;  and,  with 
this  view,  Mr  Smith  expressly  affirms,  that  certain  of  the  fos- 
sils, which  the  beds  in  general  contain  in.  great  profusion,  mav 
be  considered  as  infalhble  guides  in  recognising  them  $  each 
bed,  as  he  supposes,  having  its  peculiar  fossils,  which  do  not 
occur  in  any  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  series.  To  a 
certain  extent,  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  remark  holds  true; 
and  its  value,  as  a  source  of  distinction,  wit!  be  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  oraanized  species  which  concur  in  any  doubt- 
ful stratum.  Dr  Kidd,  however;  has  justly  stated,  that  *  the 
mutual  connexion  of  the  strata,  and  the  organic  remains  con- 
tained in  them,  is  at  least  not  so  exclusive  as  has  been  asserted : 
for  the  remains  of  animals  concluded  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
newest  formations,  have  been  found  in  some  of  the  earlier  i  and 
vice  versa  *  f — of  which  he  gives  some  very  striking  instances. 
The  organized  bodies,  then,  are  probably  to  be  considered, 
not  as  infallible  guides,  but  as  very  useful  assistants  in  the  dis- 
tinction of  similar  strata  $  and  such  we  should  have  expected 
them  to  be,  if  the  viewa  of  Rouelle  be  well  founded  as  to  the 
correspondence  of  the  situations  of  such  bodies  with  that  of  sheU 
fish  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

The  thickness  of  the  strata  (that  is  to  say,  the  length  of  the 
perpendicular  from  the  top  of  the  uppermost  bed  to  the  bottom 
of  tne  lowest)  is  a  point  of  great  interest,  upon  which  Mr  Smith 
has  not  recently  published  any  thing ;  and  the  statements  of  Mr 
Townsend  upon  this  point  are  not  in  general  correct.  The  dip, 
with  some  local  exceptions  produced  by  obvioua  disturbance,  is 
uniformhr  directed  to  the  S.  £.,  till  we  pass  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone No.  29 ;  but  the  coal  strata  are  inclined  in  every  direc- 
tion ; — and,  beyond  the  coal,  the  inclination  of  the  primary  beds 
is  various,  and  in  general  very  considerable ; — nor,  in  the  newer 
strata,  is  the  angle  of  the  dip  the  same  throughout  the  series, 
in  consequence  bK)th  of  original  differences  of  position,  an4  of 

#  Geological  Ess^r>  1815,  p.  34.  f  Ibid.  p.  S7. 
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tbe  aneqaal  thkkivess  of  the  bads.  The  chalk,  in  general,  falls 
about  15  or  20  feet  in  a  mile;  but,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the 
beds,  in  Bome  places,  are  vertical  The  range  of  all  the  beds 
above  die  ooal  is  shown  to  be  from  S.  W.  to  N«  E.,  not  only  by 
geological  observation,  but  by  the  direction  of  the  valleys  and 
of  the  heights  formed  by  the  emerging  strata,  as  well  as  by  the 
course  of  the  principal  riyecs* 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  strata  generally ;  and  it  is 
Impossible^  within  our  limits,  to  di^scribe  them  in  detail.  Th^re 
are,  however,  certain  members  or  groups  in  the  series  more^ 
prominent  than  the  rest;  the  chalky  for  example,  perhaps  the 
Jerrtsginaus  iand,  the  numerous  beds  included  under  thegr^o^ 
edite^  the  lius^  and  the  red  marl ;  and  if  these  be  held  in  view,- 
diey  wttl  enable  our  readers  to  preserve  a  proper  keeping,  in 
the  perusal  of  the  desultory*  remarks  that  we  can  offer  upon 
some  menibers  of  the  list. 

The  beginning  of  the  enumeration  puUii^ed  by  Mr  Smith 
requires  several  corrections  f  and  fve  shall  insert  below  %  the  true 
order  of  the  upper  stmta,.  as  given  by  ISi^r  Webster  at  the  ck)6e 
of  H.  Englefield's  very  beautiml  work  upon  the  Isle  of  Wigfat| 
and  the  adjacent  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  of  which  we  shall  hate 
occasion  to  speak  more  at  large  in  a  subsequent  article. 

The  alluvium  of  Webster^  is  composed  prmcipally  of  water* 
worn  fragments  of  flints,  mixed  with  sand  and  clay ;  the  next 
six  beds  are  those  described  in  a  former  Number,  (Edinburgh 
Review^  Vol.  28.),  agreeing  with  part  of  the  formation  above 
the  chalk  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  and  other  parts  of  the  Conti* 
nent  The  sand  of  this  formation,  at  Ahimbay  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  is  considered  as  the  be^t  material  which  England  affi>rds 
for  flint  glass.  The  London  eUn^^  (No.  1.  <£  Snritn),  so  called 
frdm  its  constituting  the  bason  within  which  London  is  placed^ 
is  described  by  Mr  Parkinson,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Greo* 
logical  Transactions.     The  tnass  of  this,  and  the  next  stratum^ 

X  Order  of  the  Beds  enumerated  by  Mr /Webster,  as  occurring  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  coast  of  Dorsetshire.,  ■       .         ^a 


Alluvium. 
^  Upper  frerfi  water  formation. 
\  Upper  marine  formation. 
J  Lower  marine  formation* 
J  Sand  without  shells. 
I  London  clay,  (No.  1  of  Smith). 
kPlastic  clay,  (No.  8.) 
f  Chalk  with  flints,     \  .^    -ox 

\ withoutflints.pN^^^-) 

(Chalk  marl,  • 


Green  sandstone,  (No.  6.  S.) 
Kentish  rag-*--a  subordinate  bed* 

Blue  marl— (No.  7.  S.) 

Ferruginous  sand — (No.  IS.  S.) 

Purbeck  shell  limestone,  (No.  8.  S.) 

Clay  with  gypsum. 

Portland  oolite,  (No.  9.  S.) 

Bituminous,  &c.  shale,  containing 
lEIiinmeridge  coal 
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rises  in  various  places  considerable  heights' above  the  chalk,  as 
at  HIpfhgate,  Harrow,  and  Shooter's  Hills.  It  abounds  in  or- 
ganic remains,  and  aifbrds  the  Septaria,  from  which  Paricer's 
Roman  cement  is  prepared.  The  brick  earthy  (No.  S),  or  plas- 
tic clay,  which  is  ably  described  by  Mr  Buckland,  $  occupies  a 
very  extensive  portion  of  the  S.  E.  of  England,  porticriarly  in 
Norfolk,  Suffolk  and  Essex,  and  constitutes  the  welt-known  clay 
of  Po<^  in  Dorsetshire. 

Tlic  more  recent  portion  of  the  British  strata,  from  No.  1  of 
Smith  to  No.  27,  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  two  by  the 
K.  W.  boundary  of  the  chalk  district ^  which  forms  an  irregular  line 
considerably  curved  to  the  S»  E.,  occupying  the  high  grounds  in. 
the  contiguous  parts  of  Dorsetshire,  Wiltehire,  Berks,  Buck^ 
inghamshire,  Bedfordshire,  Cambridgesbire  and  Norfolk,  wberd 
it  is  interrupted  by  the  Wash  of  Lincolnshire ;  on  die  north  of 
which,  it  is  resumed  at  Candlesbury,  and  is  continued  from 
dience  to  the  sea  at  Pyky  Bay.  The'chalk  throughout  is  natur- 
ally divided  into  three  great  beds ;  which  are  distinguishable  by 
the  layers  of  flint  nodules  in  the  first  \.  by  their  absence  in  the 
seeond,  of  which  the  beds  are  also  thicker,  and  the  substance 
hi  greater  hardness  ;  and  the  third,  or  chalk  marl,  (not  noticed 
in  Smith's  enumeration),  by  the  admixture  of  clay,  and  by  its 
falling  to  pieces  on  being  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  The  stra- 
tun  formed  by  the  union  of  these  beds,  whic^  is  certainly  not 
less  than  700  feet  in  thickness,  constitutes  the  most  considerable 
Tange  of  hills  in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  England ;  its 
course  being  everjrwfaere  marked  by  dry  plains  of  great  extent, 
auch  as  the  wolds  of  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire,  and  the  downs 
of  Surrey,  Kent  and  Sussex,  which  have  nothing  itke  them  in 
any  other  part  of  the  island :  and  in  several  places  it  bears  very 
^e  woods  of  beech.  This  great  deposits  is  evidently  oontinoed 
tinder  the  clays  above  mentioned,  (Nbs*  1  and  2  of  the  Table); 
for  wherever  the  latter  are  pierced  by  wells  or  shafts,  the  chalk 
is  discovered,  and  it  is  unveiled  naturally  in  several  places  by 
the  deep  course  of  rivers  that  cut  through  the  superincumbent 
matter.  In  Sussex,  where  the  chalk  itself  is  wanting  through 
a  considerable  space,  it  has  evidently  been  removed  by  some 
great  denudrng  operation,  which  ht^s  swept  away  a  portion  of 
it  as  well  as  of  the  superior  beds. 

Mr  Townsend  has  justly  observed,  that  many  of  the  flint  no^ 
dules  which  characteris^e  the  upper  bed  of  chalk,  contain  zoo- 
phytes, particularly  the  alcyonium,  the  sponge,  and  the  *  cnp* 
gpral. '    Indeed  he  says,  that  zoophytes  *  appear  to  have  forn^? 
.    i    ■  i^       I    I  ii  ■  — > 
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•  ed  nniversaHy  the  nuclei  of  the  nodules  of  coated  flints.     la 

•  some  the  zoophyte  has  vanished,  and  left  a  vacuily  which  has 

•  been  subsequently  occupied  by  flint,  agate,  or  calcedony,  ma- 

•  ny   specimens  of  which,   exhibiting  beautiful   mamillaB,  are' 

•  (chiefly)  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  chalk  incumbent  on  the 
^  greensand  of  Pewsley  Vale. '     This  interesting  subject,  we  are 

Srlad  to  perceive,  has  been  since  pursued  by  Mr  Buckland  of  Ox- 
ord.  *  Mr  Smith  has  given  a  wrong  place  to  the  limestone 
found  at  Maidstone  in  Kent.  It  is  found  in  great  breadth 
in  the  Vales  of  Aylesbury  and  Whitehorse,  and  on  the  souih 
and  west  of  Oxford ;  and  its  occurrence  under  the  greeii  sand- 
stone has  occasioned  the  formation  of  the  remarkable  undadijf 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,— the  decay  of  the  blue  marl  causing  the 
subsidence  of  the  incumbent  sandstone,  in  very  large  and  conti- 
nuous masses. 

The  stratum  which,  in  reality,  is  the  next  in  succession,  is  the 
Jerruginous  sand  (No.  1 1.  of  the  Table)  which  Mr  Smith  has  er«» 
roneously  placed  beneath  the  Purbeck  and  Portland  limestones  ; 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  mistake  that  he  hascom« 
mitted,  this  bed  of  sand  being  a  principal  member  of  tlie  series, 
and,  in  several  respects,  of  considerable  importance.  It  is  com- 
posed of  an  alternation  of  siliceous  sand,  much  charged  wiih  ox- 
ide of  iron,  clay,  and  limestone;  the  sand  being  cemented, 
where  the  iron  is  in  large  proportion,  into  a  solid  substance, 
known  locally  under  the  name  of  Carstone.  The  course  of  the 
stratum  is  in  various  places  much  obscured  by  planting  ^  but  it  i^ 
very  conspicuous  in  Bedfordshire,  under  the  name  of  the  JVobiirn^ 
sands;  and  the  full#r^s  earth  of  that  neighbourhood  is  found  a^ 
a  subordinate  bed  about  the  middle  of  it.  This  last  mentioned 
substance  (which  appears  again  in  the  series,  and  in  the  Great 
Oolite  No.  20.),  is  probably  one  of  the  most  valuable  products, 
in  a  commercial  view^  of  the  more  recent  strata  of  the  island. 
It  was  formerly  thought  so  much  of,  that  its  exportation^  ey^n 
to  Scodand  or  Ireland,  was  made  felony  by  an  old  act  of  Par- 
liament ;  and  Woodward,  wlio  is  very  proud  of  the  produc- 
tions of  his  native  country,  is  warm  in  its  praise.  *  Those, 
says  he,  *  who  are  not  rightly  acquainted  with  the  nses  of  this,  would 
very  probobly  laugh  at  any  man  who  should  take  upon  him  to  set 
forth  how  precious  a  commodity  it  is ;  though,  in  truth,  it  be  a  thin^ 
of  much  Iiigher  advantage,  and  bringing  in  a  much  higher  revenue  t» 
this  Crown  and  kingdom,  than  tlie  delves  f  of  dimonds  in  Golconda, 


♦  Geol.  Trans.  IV. 

f  The  emplo)mientof  this  word  here  (if  it  was  not  in  frequent  use  at 
tiiat  period)  may  possibly  have  occasioned  its  mtcoductiosia  a  stfmza 
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the  silver  mmet  <^  Potou,  and  the  gold  of  Bnuol,  bring  in  to  the 
Great  Mogul,  the  King  of  SIM^n,  or  Portugal. '  f 

A  good  account  of  the  pits  of  fuller's  earth  in  Bedfordshire^ 
was  given  in  a  letter  to  Woodward  from  a  Dr  Holloway^  which 
appeared  in  172S,  The  author  speaks  of  the  *  ridge  <^  sand- 
hills *  in  which  this  substance  occurs,  as  extending  itself  from 
east  to  west,  at  about  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  every- 
where from  the  ChiUem  Hills  (a  portion  of  the  ridge  of  chalk)  ; 

*  which  two  ridges, '  he  says,  <  you  iJways  pass  in  eoing  from 
'  London  to  the  N.  N.  E.  and  N.  W.  counties ;  aHer  whicbt 

*  you  come  to  that  vast  vale  which  takes  in  the  greatest  part  of 
^  ihe  midland  counties;— from  whence  I  make  a  question,  whe- 
^  ther  fuller's  earth  may  not  probably  be  found  in  other  parts 
'  of  the  same  ridge  of  hills,  among  like  matter.  * 

The  Purbeck  limestone^  which  comes  next  in  the  order  of 
Webster,  (but  is  placed  erroneously  under  No.  8.  of  Smith,  a- 
haoe  the  iron  sand),  is  remarkable  for  containing  fresh-water 
shells  and  bones  of  the  turtle.  It  is  the  first  building  stone 
in  the  descending  series.  The  Portland  octite  (No.  9.)  is  well 
known  as  the  stone  which  fronts  many  of  the  public  buildings 
in  London.  Some  of  its  beds  contain  numerous  fossils;  and 
the  shale  which  contains  the  Kimmeridge  coal,  is  the  next  bed 
below  it,  in  the  correct  order.  The  term  '  Rc^%  *  is  a  sort  of 
technical  generic  name,  applied,  bv  the  English  quarr3n[nen,  to 
all  flag*stones  that  break  witn  a  rough  surface;  and  toe  ^  coral  rag  * 
(No.  12.)  is  in  fact  composed  almost  entirely  of  coral :  the  Myti- 
lus  crista-galli  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  fossils  of  this  bed. 

The  •  Combrask^ '  (No.  16.),  Mr  Smith  tells  us,  *  is  very  apt- 
ly described  by  its  name ; '  we  suppose  because  it  exhibits  what 
be  terms  a  *  biashv '  or  ragged  appearance,  and  produces  a  soil 
which  is  very  fertile  in  corn.  The  name  is  used  in  Wiltshire^ 
where  this  bed  is  distinctly  seen.  Its  course  is,  in  general,  dis- 
tinguished by  several  considerable  market-towns  *  which  are  si- 
<  tuate  mostly  at  places  where  the  outcrop  of  the  stratum  crosses 
>  the  rivers ; '  and  Mr  Townsend  explains  satisfactorily  the  cause 
of  this  concurrence.    The  intersection  of  the  harder  strata  with 


of  the  only  poem>  according  to  Dr  Johnson,  ever  written  by  the  ce- 
lebrated Bentley. 

*  Who  Nature's  treasures  would  explore. 
Her  mysteries  and  arcana  know ; 
Must  high  with  lofty  Newton  soar, 
Must  stoop  as  delving  Woodxjoard  low. ' 

BosmWs  Ufe^  &c.  4to,  IL  S4L 
f  On  Fossils,  pp.  ^.  dr  vii.  . 
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the  streanit  occasions  diallows^  and  renders  the  river  fordable, 
'  Tbe  Jbrdi  attracted  passengers,  and  established  the  highways ;  anci 
as  these  were  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  floods,  on  eadb  side  of  thd 
ford  public-houses  were  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
traveller,  which  laid  the  foundation  for  villages  and  towns.  In  process 
of  time  fords  gave  place  to  bridges ;  yet  the  appellation  continued  to 
be  used  when  the  reason  for  it  had  been  long  since  forgotten. '  p.  189« 
The  name  of  Freestone  has  been  given  to  the  beds  of  the 
Great  Oolite  (No.  20.),  from  the  ease  with  which  they  are.  cot 
for  building,  when  in  a  recent  state.  ^  Tliis  is  the  rock  by 
<  which  Bath  is  almost  everywhere  surrounded,  and  to  which  it 

*  is  indebted  for  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its  edifices. '  It  may 
be  traced  *  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  through  the  centre  of  the  king* 
'  dom,  in  the  intermediate  space  between  the  coal  districts  and 

*  the  chalk ;  but  is  nowhere  so  much  rent  and  sepamted  by 

*  deep  valleys  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath*  *  Where- 
ever  the  great  o(Jite  extends,  its  beds  of  clay  and  fuller's  earth 
^No.21.)  invariably  appear: — And  the  under  oolite  (No.  22.) 
is  often  closely  blendeci  with  the  upper,  in  the  southern  part  df 
jts  course ;  but  is  detached  from  it  in  Oxfordshire,  Nortnamp^ 
ton,  and  Rutlandshire. 

A  very  considerable  thickness  of  sandy  and  argillaceous  beds 
next  succeeds,  among  which  the  Blue  marl  (No.  25.)  occupies 
the  extensive  vales  of  Gloucestershire,  Evesham,  and  Belvoir ; 
but  the  bed  next  in  importance  after  the  Oolite  is  No.  ^6.,  th^ 
Uast  which  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  marked  stratum  ill 
the  whole  series.  The  beds  *  crop  out  magnificently  *  at  Kel- 
weston,  near  Bath,  and  may  be  seen  to  great  advantage  at  Tur- 
weston  and  Keynsham,  between  Bath  and  Bilton ;  and,  as  we 
have  mentioned  in  our  last  Number,  on  the  authority  of  Mr 
Horner,  these  relations  may  be  very  well  seen  in  the  N.  W.  of 
Somersetshire.  The  stratum  is  continued  along  the  southern 
coast  of  Wales,  from  Milford  Hafven  to  CardiflF;  and  in  its 
course  to  the  north  it  foirms,  very  distinctly,  the  boundary  of 
that  natural  division  of  the  British  strata,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned.  The  upper  beds,  of  a  blue  colour,  are  remarkablb 
for  affording  a  litne  which  has  the  valuable  property  of  harden- 
ing under  water ;  and  the  vohite  Has  has  been  employed  in  a 
newly  invented  process  for  engraving  on  stone.  The  whole 
stratum  abounds  in  organized  remains ;  and  the  blue  beds  of 
the  vicinity  of  Charmouth  in  Dorsetshire  have  afforded  a  very 
remarkable  specimen,  preserved  in  Mr  Bullock's  museum,  con- 
taining the  remains  of  a  creature,  supppsed  by  Sir  E.  Home  J 

$  Phil.  Trans.  1814,  p.  571. 
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(o  be  more  nearly  allied  to  the  tribe  of  fishes  than  to  any  other 
classes  of  animal ;  but  which,  we  are  informed,  is  by  the  French 
luturaltsts  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Lizard  tribe. 

The  Bed  Marl  (No.  28.)  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
perplexing  of  the  British  series  of  beds,  from  its  great  extent, 
and  from  the  nature  of  its  composition  and  arrangement.  It 
occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  Devon  and  Somersetshire, 
aad,  passing  northward  along  the  course  of  the  Severn,  in  a 
narrow  band,  spreads  over  a  large  part  of  Shropshire,  Stafford- 
shire, and  nearly  the  whole  of  Cheshire,  on  the  N.  and  W.  of 
the  great  Derbyshire  coal-tract,  to  the  east  of  which  it  stretches 
in  a  long  band  from  the  vicinity  of  NotUngham  to  the  sea  at  the 
mouth  of  th^  Tees.  Mr  Buckland  has  detected  its  presence  also 
ID  the  vale  of  Carlisle,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Whitehaven,  f  thus 
adding  to  its  territory  a  large  tract  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  Great 
Northern  Coal  District,  which  has  previously  been  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  old-red-sandstone  or  dunstone  (No.  32.)  of  Mr 
SmiUi;  a  determination  of  considerable  importance,  which 
tends  to  remove  a  great  deal  of  the  obscurity  that  has  hitherto 
involved  the  relations  of  the  tuoo  red* sandstones,  (Nos.  28.  and 
52.),  ope  of  which  was  well  known  to  occur  in  certain  situations 
jbeneath  the  coal. 

Tbe^uiface  of  the  district  occupied  by  the  red  marl  is  every- 
,where  nearly  horizontal  $  and  the  soil  above  it  affords  some  of 
jihe  best  land  in  England.  The  formation  itself  consists  of  a 
great  number  of  different  substance^,  in  the  form  both  of  beds 
and  of  anomalous  masses — limestone — breccia — gypsum — rock- 
salt— and  several  varieties  of  sandstone.  And  it  is  very  remark- 
able, that  in  every  other  country  where  rock-salt  has  hitherto 
been  found,  it  is  accompanied  by  reddish  clay  and  sandstone, 
resembling  those  of  pheshire  red  marl.  <  In  North  Cheshire,* 
says  Mr  Townsend,  '  all  the  town,  and  most  of  the  villages^ 
^  are  built  with  the  stone  of  this  extensive  stratum,  which  in 
*  Exeter  gives  the  name  to  Rougemont  Castle ;  and,  in  various 
^  parts  of  its  course,  has  had  a  share  of  the  denomination  of 
f  places  $  as  at  Radford,  Bedford,  Redhill,  Rotherham, '  &c. 
And  Dr  Kidd  thinks  it  not  improbable,  that  the  two  rivers  of 
America,  both  called  ^  Iii6  Colorado, '  owe  the  colour  from 
whence  they  derive  ibis  name  to  their  passage  through  a  district 
similar  to  our  rock  marl.  % 

The  northern  portion  of  the  Magnesian  Limestone  (No.  29.), 
;which  extends  from  the  sea-shore  beyond  Sunderland  to  Not- 
tingham, is  remarkable  for  the  steadiness  of  its  course,  and  the 

i-  peol.  Trans.  IV,  Pwt  I.  J  Kidd,  Geol.  Essay,  p.  1Q3,, 
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uniformity  of  its  character;  and  it  derives  considerable  import- 
ance from  the  station  which  it  thus  occupies  immediateJy  above 
the  coal.  But  at  the  place  last  mentioned,  it  suddenly  disap- 
pears 3  and  its  relations,  where  it  is  said  to  be  reserved  in  the 
midland  counties,  and  has  been  ascertained  to  exist  in  the  south 
and  west  of  the  island,  are  still  somewhat  obscure.  Two  valu- 
atble  papers  have  recently  appeared  upon  this  subject,  by  Dt 
Bright  and  Mr  Warburton,  and  by  Dr  Gilby,  which  render 
it  probable  that  this  rock  forms  a  bed  within  the  lowest  portion, 
or  is  perhaps  the  very  lowest  bed,  cX  the  red  sandstone :  And  at 
St  Bees,  near  Whitehaven,  on  the  north-western  shore,  it  has 
been  found  by  Mr  Backland  below  the  red  marl,  and  immediately 
above  the  coal  strata ;  a  situation  precisely  the  same  with  that 
which  it  maintains  throughout  its  course  from  Nottingham  to 
the  sea. 

30.  ^  The  mass  of  strata, '  says  Mr  Smith,  <  usually  called  cool 
metalsy  is  known  to  be  deprived  of  much  of  the  superficial  space 
which  it  would  occupy,  by  the  overlapping  of  the  red  earth  :  Whe9 
this  unconformability  of  the  red  earth  shall  be  more  generally  known, 
and  its  irregular  thickness  more  correctly  proved,  it  is  highly  probar 
ble  that  much  more  coal  may.be  discovered,  and  the  coal  metal^ 
be  found  as  regularly  connected  as  other  strata. '  (Memoir ^  /?•  49.) 
The  coal  strata  in  general  appear  to  have  been  deposited  in  tb^ 
form  of  detached  Lasinp,  within  corresponding  cavities  of  the 
subjacent  limestone ;  but  it  is  doubtful  how  far  any  continuity 
can  be  asci^rtained  between  the  beds,  in  distant  portions  even  of 
the  same  basins ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  relations  of  the  coal, 
with  those  of  the  incumbent  and  subjaceift  substances,  forms  a 
subject  well  deserving  of  investigation.  One  of  the  best  knowa 
of  the  British  coal  districts,  is  that  of  South  Wales,  described 
by  Mr  Martin  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  180l>; 
which  is  remarkable,  a&  being  the  seat  of  some  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  extensive  manufactories  in  this  country ;  a  very 
large  proportion  of  all  the  British  copper  being  smelted  at 
Swansea,  on  the  sonthern  verge  of  this  great  basin — and  the 
ironworks  of  Merthy  Tidvie,  on  its  northern  boundary,  being 
probably  the  greatest  of  the  kind  in  the  world.'  The  difference 
of  quality  in  the  coal  of  South  Wal6s,  which,  in  some  places, 
is  bituminous,  in  others  wholly  destitute  of  bitumen,  like  that 
of  Kilkenny,  is  a  fact  that  deserves  attention,  but  which  ha« 
not  hitherto  been  explained. — Besides  this  tract,  and  various 
detached  portions  of  coal  country,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bristol,  Gloucestershire,  Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  and  North 
'y^ales,  an  uninterrupted  range  of  cpal  strata  occurs  in  the  north 
BI  linglaqd,  which  i§  bounded  on  the  ea^t  by  the  magaesiaif 
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limestone,  and  on  the  west  by  an  irregular  line  from  Berwic)c 
on  the  Tweed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool^  thence  a^dn 
eastward^  through  Manchester,  by  Newcastle  under  Line»  to 
Nottingham ;  the  coalfields  of  Cumberland,  &c«  being,  as  it 
were,  a  lateral  offset  from  thb  great  tract  Mr  Smith  has  mark- 
ed, we  have  no  doubt  with  great  fidelity,  the  situation  and 
.boundaries  of  some  of  these  coal  districts :  but,  in  Northumber- 
land and  Durham,  his  map  is  very  erroneous ;  as  will  be  evi- 
dent upon  comparing  it  with  that  which  accompanies  Mr 
"Winch's  Memoir  on  this  part  of  England,  in  the  Geologic^ 
Transactions,  Vol.  4. 

31.  '^  The  limestone  of  the  peak  of  Derby,  whidi  rises  from  be- 
neath the  coal  measures,  being  brought  up,  as  it  were,  in  several 
places,  by  local  causes  of  disturoance,  and  consequently  exposed  by 
denudation,  is  a  part  of  the  sam^  kind  of  rock  which  appears  at  in- 
termediate distances,  under  the  same  circumstances,  from  thence  up 
to  its  termination  in  the  sea  near  to  Berwick  on  Tweed. ' — *  fa  a 
part  of  Westmoreland,  and  Cumberiand  also,  it  seems  to  underlay 
the  coal.  It  reappears,  under  the  same  circumstances,  in  Flint- 
•biTe ;  and  may  be  thence  traced  to  the  corresponding  point  in  the 
Bea  in  South  Wales.  The  greatest  mineral  districts  are  in  the  course 
t)f  this  limestone. '     SmitKs  Memoir,  p.  49,  50. 

Mr  Farey,  who  has  given  an  exceflent  account  of  this  rockf 
tinder  the  name  of  Mineral  Limestone^  states,  that  the  beds  be- 
neath the  coal  strata  are  six  in  number,  namely,  three  of  lime- 
stone, and  three  of  toadstone ;  the  united  thickness  of  the  ibi^ 
mer  being  170  yards,  that  of  the  toadstone  70,  and  of  k  fourth 
bed  of  limestone  below  these,  130.  These  beds  are  intersected 
by  ntimerotts  veins,  productive  of  rahtable  ores,  especially  of 
lead ;  which,  according  to  Whitehurst,  do  not  pass  throng  tfie 
intermediate  toadstone  strata,  but  are  nevertheless  cdntinued 
through  all  the  three  beds  of  limestone :  A  statement,  from 
whence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  toadstone  must  have  been 
injected,  or  forced  in  between  the  limestone  beds,  subsequently 
to  the  formation  of  the  veins.  But  the  correctness  of  this  in* 
ference  is  denied  by  Mr  Farey.  The  fourth  limestone  forms 
by  far  the  thickest  mass,  without  division  into  obvious  beds, 
ef  any  in  the  British  series.  The  deep  vales  of  Dovedale  and 
Wettendale  being  excavated  wholly  in  this  stratum  to  the  depth 
of  at  least  250  yards;  yet  a  large  part  of  it  seems  to  be  still  a^ 
bove.  It  is  the  first,  or  lowest  of  the  flcBtz  rod^s  of  Werner, 
that  occurs  in  England.  * 

♦  Our  readers  will  now  be  enabled  to  appreciate  the  value  df  Mr 
Michell's  list  of  the  strata  already  mentioned,  at  p.  519 ;  the  date  of 
which  was  t^Mi  17B6  or  17S9»    We  have  subjoined  to  each  Hem 
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We  shall  here  close  these  detailed  observations-  on  the  stratm 
enumerated  bfy  Mr  Smith ;  his  delineation  of  the  mountainous 
portion  of  the  island*  in  which  the  older  rocks  occur^  bein^z;  ob« 
viously  very  general  and  incomplete.  It  would  perhaps  have 
been  better,  if,  in  the  0rst  instance,  he  had  confined  his  publi- 
cation to  the  beds  above  the  red  marl,  with  which  he  is  evident- 
ly much  better  acquainted  than  with  the  remaininff  members  of 
tne  series.  The  variou3  and  important  uses  of  the  determina- 
tions we  have  already  detailed,  are  too  obvious  to  require  much 
illustration*  In  mining,  and  the  search  for  coal, — in  the  struc* 
ture  of  canals,  of  roads, — ^in  building,  draining,  and  the  judicious 
search  for,  and  management  of  springs,— the  advantages  of  an 
acquaintance  with  the  strata  are  incalculable.  Mr  Townsend 
mentions  an  instaace  where  the  Commissioners  of  the  Bath 
roads  sent  ten  miles  for  flints,  while  their  waggons  actually  pass- 
ed, without  their  knowing  it,  over  a  bed  of  flints  for  the  greatest 
Crt  of  the  way ;  and  while  a  bed  of  excelle^^t  rock  was  situated 
neath  the  sand  of  which  the  surface  was  composed.  And  he 
states,  that  the  pits  from  whence  all  the  stone  was  taken  for 
building  the  city  Cathedral  of  Bath,  were  opened  in  the  Great 
Oolite  (No.  20.),  at  four  miles  distance,  although  the  same  kind 
of  stone  was  immediatelv  at  hand,  but  conceal^,  till  some  quar- 
ries were  long  afterwarda  opened.    But  the  lavish  waste  of  mo- 

the  corresponding  nmnl>er  of  Smith's  enumeration,  principally  on  the 
authority  of  Mr  Farey ;  by  whom  this  interesting  document  has  been 
published  m  the  Philos.  Magazine,  Vol.  XXXVI.  p.  102. 


*  Mr  Mkhdl's  Jccmni  of  the 

Yaedb. 
(Of  Thickness.) 
^Chalk(No.5.of  Smith)  120 
^  Gdt,  (part  of  chalk 

marl,   No.  5,   and 

blue  marl,  No.  7.) 
^  Sand  of  Bedjfordsh. 

(No.  11.) 
'  Northamptonsh.lime 

and  Portland  limes, 

lying  inseveral  strar 

t^(Nos,9.to25.) 
'Lyas  strata  (Nos.  26. 

&  27.)      - 


50 

10  er    20 


.100 


70  or  100 


S<mth  qf  England  StrtUa. 

(Of  Thickness.) 

Sand  of  Newark,  (?)   a- 

about        -        -       -       30 
Red  clay  of  Tuxford,  and, 

several  red  marl  (No.  28.)  100 
Sherewood  forest,  peb 

bles  and  gravel,  (all 

vial?) 
Very  fine  white  sand, 

(Qua  bed  in  No.  28.) 
Roche  Abbey  and  Bro* 

therton  limes  (No.  29.)       100 
Coal  strata  of  Yorkshire      «%«« 


,peb.) 
(allu-^ 


50 


unequal 
uncertain* 


It  will. be  perceived,  that  the  author  of  this  list  accords  with  Mr 
Webster^  in  placing  the  ferruginous  sand  above  the  Portland  lime- 
stone^ 
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ney  in  the  fruitless  searcti  for  coal,  affords  one  of  the  strongest 
practical  illastrations  of  the  benefit  that  may  be  expected  from 
the  present  publication.  Mr  Townsend  having  mentioned  se- 
veral cases  (and  we  could  add  some  others)  in  which  large  sums 
have  been  employed  with  that  object,  in  sinking  through  the 
upper  strata  of  the  series,  a  project  which  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  the  sufc^^^  would  have  shown  to  be  quite  hopeless ;  for,  if  the 
coal  be  continued  every  where  beneath  the  superior  beds,  it 
must  obviously  be  placed,  in  such  cases,  at  depths  from  the  sur-^ 
face,  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  Yet,  in  one  instance, 
more  than  30,000/.  were  expended  in  thus  sinking  through  the 
clunch  clay.  No.  14. ;  and  *  at  Bruham,  near  the  chalk  hills  of 

•  Bradley  Nole,  a  pit  was  sunk  for  coal  to  the  depth  of  600  feet; 

*  and  the  bottom  of  it  was  still  in  the  uppermost  beds  of  the 

•  Great  Oolite,  (No.  20.)*—Tcwnsend,  p.  128. 

Among  the  consequences  resulting  from  the  stratified  struc- 
ture of  the  globe,  as  connected  with  the  purposes  of  human  life, 
there  are  few  more  interesting  than  one  pointed  out  by  Mr 
Townsend,  respecting  the  distribution  of  water  below  the  surface* 

*  Had  the  strata  been  all  porous,  every  shower  of  rain,  even  the  dew, 
had  sunk  down  to  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  to  prevent  this  evil,  every 
filtrating  stratum  has  its  bed  of  clay.  But,  had  these  alternate  strata  of 
rock  and  clay  been  horizontal,  the  whole  produce  of  rain  and  dew 
had  been  retained,  to  form  either  one  wide  expanse  of  water,  or  a 
bed  of  mud,  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  the  hummi  race.  By  the  in- 
clination of  the  strata,  the  filtrated  water  descends  on  a  bed  of  clay, 
till  some  fissure  or  some  extensive  fracture  giyes^it  an  opportbmity  to 
issue  under  the  form  of  springs. '     Vol.  I.  p.  317. 

In  considering  the  general  inferences  deducible  from  a  com* 
parison  of  the  structure  of  the  British  islands,  with  that  of  other 
countries,  it  would  appear,  l5^  That  in  districts  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  surface  of  the  globe,  but  of  great  extent  with 
reference  to  our  limited  powers  of  contemplation,  an  actual  con- 
tinuity and  identity  exist  in  the  composition  and  order  of  the 
strata*  ^dly.  That  in  detached  and  distant  quarters  of  the 
world,  a  very  striking  similarity  between  the  composition  and 
character  of  the  formations  has  been  demonstrated.  Thus,  in 
the  great  primary  assemblages.  Granite,  Mica  Slate,  and  ClajT 
Slate,  &c.;  in  the  various  coal  formations,  Coal,  Sandstone,  Iron- 
stone, &c.  are  found  universally  to  be  associated*  But,  Scfiy, 
That  the  detail  of  these  groups-  is  very  different,  in  different 
countries  ;  the  number,  order  and  qualities  of  the  several  rocks 
that  compose  primary  divisions, — or  of  coal,  sandstone,  &c.  in 
the  coal  fbrmations,-- being  infinitely  diversified.  And,  conse-* 
quently,  Mh^  That  the  law  of  Formations^  so  far  as  it  has  been 
hitheno  established,  is  of  a  very  general  character  ;  the  inves** 
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tigation  of  any  one  tract  of  country,  by  no  means  aflbrding  a 
formula  by  wnich  the  arrangement  of  others  can  be  anticipat- 
ed : — In  short,  that  the  several  parts  of  the  globe  are,  in  their 
geological  structure,  analogous,  but  not  the  same. 

The  various  detached  basins  of  the  coal  strata  in  England, 
may  perhaps  afford  an  example,  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  structure 
mentioned  in  the  second  of  these  passages : — it  is  certain,  at 
least,  that  no  correspondence  has  i/ei  been  demonstrated  between 
them.  And  it  is  not  impossible  that  all  the  stratified  rocks  of 
England  may  exemplify  the  first,  in  forming  only  a  portion  of 
some  great  European  tract  or  basin,  throughout  the  whole  of 
3^hich  the  continuity  of  the  principal  beds  may  be  hereafter  as- 
certained.    *  The  sand  of  the  inland  sand  hills  above  BuUoine, 

*  in  Picardy,  *    says  Dr  Lister,  in  1673,  •  *  is  the  very  same 

*  wiih  that  on  the  sea  shore  at  Calais ;  and,  although  this  is  not 

*  England,  yet  the  sea  hath  but  accidentally  divided  us :-^orJrom 

*  Dunstable^  ex.  gra.  in  England^  even  as  far  as  the  walls  ofPa^ 

*  vis  by  Calais,  is,  as  it  were,  a  continued  woolds  of  chalk  and 

*  flint ' — We  have  seen,  that  Mr  Michell  also  considered  the 
chalk  of  England  as  having  been  once  continuous  with  that  of 
France ;  and  Mr  Townsend  is  of  opinion,  that  our  chalk  hiBg 
may  be  regarded  *  as  the  margin  of  a  deep  and  extensive  basin, 

*  enclosing  channels,  lakes,  &c.  and  alluvial  districts  in  England, 
/  Lower  Saxony,  and  Swedish  Pomerania,  and  that  we  may 
'  look  for  the  north-eastern  margin  of  this  basin  in  the  Isle  of 

*  Rugen,    where,    in  the  two  promontories  of  Jasmund   and 

*  Wittow,  we  see  chalk  cliffs,  in  the  former  200,  and  in  the 

*  latter  360  feet  high  ;  this  margin  appearing  again  in  Zealand 

*  and  Mona'  (?  Moen)— p.  324-5.  The  similarity  of  the  Con- 
tinental formations  above  the  chalk,  to  that  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
confirms  this  idea ;  and  though  many  of  the  beds  beneath  our 
chalk  seem  to  be  wanting  on  the  Continent,  there  is  already 
reason  to  suppose  that  some  of  our  more  remarkable  strata  do 
exist  there. 

Our  readers  will  have  collected,  in  the  course  of  the  preced- 
ing pages,  our  opinion  as  to  some  of  the  principal  defects  of  Mr 
Smith's  map ;  and  we  need  not  dwell  upon  them  minutely.  The 
whole  space  to  the  west  of  the  coal,  may  be  considered  as  very 
defective ;  and  this  deficiency  is  rendered  more  remarkable  by 
the  minuteness  of  the  divisions  in  the  remainder  of  the  map. 
Wales,  for  example,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  coal  districts, 
is  occupied  by  two  shades  only  of  colour,  those  of  *  red  rhab ' 
and  '  kiilas  ; '  and  Cornwall  by  those  only  of  killas  and  granite. 


♦  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  xiii.  xiv.  p.  741. 
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It  would  have  been  much  better,  if  the  colours  had  been  conBn- 
ed  to  places  respecting  which  the  author  was  possessed  oJT  cer« 
tain  and  accurate  information:  for  his  readers  {if  that  term  be 
applicable)  •  would  thus  have  known  wheilre  information  was 
Wanting,  and  could  have  relied  with  more  confidence  on  what 
was  expressed*  As  the  map  stands,  there  is  no  mode  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  correct  from  the  inaccurate  portion. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  most  important  errors  at  the 
beginning  of  the  series,  in  the  S.  E.  of  the  island,  on  the  authori- 
ty of  Mr  Webster.  The  maps  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Society  will  point  out  other  defects,  particularly  those  of  me 
London  clay.  Vol.  2.;  of  part  of  Somersetshire  and  of  Lin- 
colnshire^  Vol.  3.;  and  those  of  Durham  and  Northumberland^ 
Vol.  4*.  The  comparison  is  in  general  unfavourable  to  Mr  Smith  ; 
but  we  believe  that  his  delineation  of  a  large  part  in  the  interior 
and  west  of  England  is  very  accurate :  indeed,  when  the  great 
labour  and  extent  of  the  task  are  taken  into  the  account»  its 
correctness  is  surprising.  The  scale  of  the  map,  five  miles  U^ 
an  inch  (the  whole  occupying  a  space  of  5|  feet  by  ?()>  is^  we 
think,  considerably  too  large.  It  would  have  been  mudi  better 
if  the  general  map  had  been  more  portable,  and  the  minuter^ 
details  left  for  separate  maps  of  counties :  and,  if  a  second  edi- 
tion be  published,  we  recommend  the  adoption  of  this  plan. 

We  have  seen  several  of  the  county  maps  announced  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article,  in  which  the  beds  were  laid  down  to 
considerable  minuteness,  from  documents  in  Mr  Smith's  pos- 
session, and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  them  strongly  to 
our  readers : — A  series  of  such  maps,  connected  by  a  general 
one,  would  be  a  capital  acquisition  to  country  gentlemen,  natu- 
ralists, and  travellers  in  ifngland.  But  the  great  defect  of  Uie 
work  is  the  employment,  without  explanation,  of  a  nomencla- 
ture perfectly  new.  Even  if  the  barbarism  of  many  of  the 
names  be  forgiven,  they  must  still  be  unintelligible  to  all  per- 
sons but  the  inhabitants  of  small  districts,  in  which  the  terms 
bave  a  local  circulation.  We  should  have  thought  that  the  pro- 
per scientific  names  of  the  substances  composing  the  strata^ 
with,  a  series  of  brief  descriptions,  might  have  been  easily  ob- 
tained for  the  Memoir ;  and  that  some  such  table  as  we  have 
attempted  above,  might  have  been  inserted  on  the  map  itself. 
The  determination  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  employed  in  a 
work  of  such  magnitude,  would  form,  it  appears  to  us,  a  very 
fit  object  for  the  labours  of  the  Geological  Society  i  and,  if 
proper  application  was  made  to  that  learned  Body,  we  have 
little  doubt  tliat  a  Committee  would  willingly  assist  in  rendering 
more  useful  the  result  of  Mr  Smith's  researches.    We  can  har£ 
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ly  loiaGrine  a  more  gratetul  occiipatioh  for  men  of  liberality  and 
scientific  acquirements,  than  thus  to  give  effect  to  valuable  ob- 
servations, and,  at  the  same  time,  essentially  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  an  ingenious  and  deserving  man,  who  is  dependent 
solely  upon  his  own  exertions  for  support. 

In  the  examination  which  we  have  now  concluded,  we  h^ve 
deduced  our  inferences  and  statements  from  such  documents  onV 
as  are  already  in  possession  of  the  public,  thai  we  might  avoid  all 
risk  of  trespassing  on  the  rights  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  fol- 
lowing out  and  correcting  the  investigations,  in  which  MrSmitk 
has  so  well  taken  the  lead.  It  is  no  small  gratification  to  re- 
flect, that  developments  of  such  great  usefulness  and  interest 
have  been  effected  by  an  Englishman,  untaught  and  unassisted  ; 
and  that  he  has  been  enabled  to  produce,  with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions, one  of  the  best  Geological  Maps  that  has  hitherto  ap- 
peared :  for  to  this  high  praise  we  do  think  Mr  Smith  is  fairly 
entitled.  It  has  therefore  given  us  peculiar  pleasure  to  bring 
before  the  puWic  this  performance ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that 
the  enlightened  persons  to  whom  we  have  just  now  alluded, 
will  partake  of  our  satisfaction  in  thus  attempting  to  mark  an 
era  in  th^  history,  where  their  own  nafoes  cannot  fail  hereafter 
to  occupy  that  elevated  place,  which  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  sci- 
ence, guided  by  intelligence  and  liberality)  is  always  sure  to 
obtain. 


Aet  IV.  Verhandlungen  in  der  Versammbmg  d^  Landstande 
des  Konigreichs  Wiirtemberg.  Stuttgart,  1 8 1 6^  1 7.  ( Proceed- 
ings in  the  Assembly  of  t^e  States  of  the  Kingdom  of  Wir^ 
temberg.) 

npHE  late  Ruler  of  Wirtemberg,  by  whom  the  stock  of  Buona- 
-^  parte  has  been  engrafted  into  the  royal  tree  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick,  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  insig^ 
nificant  king  in  Europe.  The  crown  was  first  fitted  upon  his 
head  by  the  child  and  champion  of  Jacobinism ;  and  therefore 
it  is  probable  (hat  the  splendid  bauble ^would  have  fallen  off  a- 
gain,  if  it  had  not  been  replaced  and  settled  there  by  purer  hands, 
— the  Congress  of  Vienna  having  permitted  him  to  squat  down 
at  the  very  extremity  of  the  royal  bench,  in  the  august  assem- 
bly which  is  facetiously  termed  the  Confederation  of  Germany* 
When  King  Frederick  was  yet  a  Suabian  Duke,  he  was  well 
indemnified  for  the  cession  of  Mumplegard  (since  called  Mont- 
Beiliard)  to  the  republic  ^  one  and  indivisible ;  -.<«ik1  his  domi>^ 

•    VOL.  XXIX.  NO.  5«.  '  Z  * 
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nioQi  were  afterwardf  gre^y  enlarged  by  the  bounty  of  tht 
Protector  of  the  Canfe^mtioii  of  tibi9  R^ine  $  so  that,  v^^oa  be 
bad  rounded  and  compacted  his  kingdom  by  obtaining  possea- 
aion  of  the  tempting  *  enclavoret  *  within  iu  boundary,  and  of 
•undry  outlying  parcels,  it  contained  nearly  as  many  iobabitants 
as  are  to  be  found  in  a  bcace  of  good  English  counties  or  French 
dep^rtipents* 

Authority,  in  such  si;paS  stgtes,  when  exercised  with  justice, 
as^^mes  sofnewhat  of  the  old  patriarchal  character.  It  is  .easier 
^r  such  a  soyerj^ign  to  rule  in  loye  than  in  majesty, — he  is  more 
on  a  )evd  i^ith  the  befits  of  his  sutgeots :  And  King  Frederick 
of  Wirtembei:g,  within  the  narrow  frontier  of  bis  mooiii;cbyf 
might,  like  the  good  Duk^  of  Weimar,  or  like  I>nke  Christo- 
pher, his  worthy  ancestor,  have  cherished  dnd  fostered  the  iittkr 
flock  which  fortune  had  entrusted  to  his  care.  He  was  no^  one 
of  the  earthly  gods  bprn  to  Ioc4^  down  upon  Uie  empire  oyer 
which  they  spar  i  but  he  might  still  have  been  the  tutejaiy  g^ 
nius  and  protector  of  the  hearth  and  household.  His  unfortu* 
nate  temper,  however,  nrovpked  him  to  other  courses.  The 
jdemons  of  evil  wer^  strioinij^  over  the  world  ;  and  he  too  would 
rage  and  storm— ^though,  like  the  little  cub-devil  of  Father  ^ 
bcJais,  the  *  diablotpp '  of  PapeOguiere^  he  coukl  do  no  more 
$han  raise  a  tempiest  oyer  a  pajinriey  bed. 

Wirtemberg  weighs  lighUy  in  the  balance  of  power ;  .but  it9 
history  is  sin^dariy  interesting.  None  of  the  communities  of 
luicient  or  mMero  times,  with  whose  names  wa  assodate  so  ma- 
ny ideas  of  popular  freedom,  enjoyed  a  happier  government  than 
Ducal  Wirtemberg  i  and  its  obscuire  annals  are  not  unworthy 
of  being  placed  by  the  side  of  the  volumes  which  record  the 
fise  of.  tne  liberties  of  Holland,  or  Switzerland,  or  England,  or 
America.  On  the  other  hand,  no  race  of  thralls  ever  smarted 
under  a  more  galling  tyranny,  than  that  which  was  experienced 
isfy  the  Wirtemoergers,  when  their  constitutional  government  at 
last  gave  way  to  the  *  full  sovereignty '  of  the  pretty  personage 
wimn  we  are  abpnt  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 
^^  leason  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  arbitrary  power 
caiiBOt  be  repeated  too  often ;  and  in  this  instance  it  is  the  more 
iftelv  to  be  instructive,  b&eause  the  presence-chamber  of  the  Ut- 
ile oaspot  was  unvisited  by  the  dehisive  glare  which,  unfbrto- 
'Sat^y  for  the  quiet  of  mankind,  plays  round  the  throne  of  great 
^^pressors.  A  petty  st^  does  not  give  its  monarch  a  quali/ka* 
$ion  to  play  the  tyrant— it  is  not  for  him  to  run  down  human 

Eame.    This  bad  prerogative  can  only  be  assumed  bv  the  mighty 
unters  who  nmge  over  wide  extended  domains.    The  bloMi  df 
an  canpire  fknsa  to  purchase  emphm  I  and  the  slaves  of  the  stem 
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4XMiqwrar  finmt  tbehr  vtmikge  in  hb  glory.  Tbey  hare  toil- 
ed indoed  in  £e  qaarry,  and  bare  sweatal  and  groan^  beneath 
the  burden ;  batf  when  the- edifice  is  at  I9H  raised;  they  mareh 
with  mride  beneath  the  colnmned  ardi  of  triumph,  which  owea 
its  sf^ndonr  to  their  kbours.  The  acts  of  the  despot  in  duof 
decimo  cannot  thus  disguise  their  atrocity.  With  strength  #* 
nouffh  to  be  terrible  to  his  own  subjects^  he  is  contemptible  tm 
dl  roe  world  besides.  Involved  in  crime  as  deeply  as  die  (U)prea« 
sor  of  myriads,  he  can  obtain  no  adequate  compensation  lor  the 
guih  which  weighs  him  down.  The  one  resembles  the  Caliph 
VaAecy  who  bddly  devotes  himself  to  Eblis,  and  earns  at  once 
the  power  and  wisdom  cS  the  immortal  principle  of  evil.  The 
eth^  is  a  spiteful  witch,  who  sells  her  soul  to  Satan,  in  order 
Aat  she  may  receive  *  five  pounds  Soots  in  name  of  tocher,,' 
and  permission  to  scab  her  neighbours'  sheep,  and  make  thek 
sows  cast  their  farrow.  He  tyrant  of  a  great  nation,  too,  conn 
mands  something  like  respect  from  the  cbngers  which  surround 
him.  His  station  requires  the  consUnt  exertion  of  vigilance 
and  activity.  He  is  a  bard  rider  on  the  back  of  a  generous 
courser ;  the  spurs  are  dyed  in  gore^  the  animal  champs  the  bit^ 
and  rears  and  curveU  $  and  though  we  sympathize  with  the  suC- 
foings  of  the  ^eed,  yet  we  cannot  help  admiring  the  skill  with 
wU^  the  horseman  keeps  his  seat,  and  manages  the  reins.  But 
i«  who  tyrannizes  over  a  small  community  is  safe  in  his  brutalr 
ity.  He  is  a  chimney-sweeper  drubbing  his  jack-ass ;  he  is  a 
coward  who  is  cruel,  because  he  kmrns  that  he  can  ghtt  his  nap 
Kgnity  with  impunity* 

If  the  King  of  Wirtembeif  had  lived  in  a  superstitions  age^ 
when  it  was  thought  that  faithlessness  and  misrule  were  visited 
on  thb  side  the  grave  by  the  wrath  of  heaven,  the  loathsome  ^ 
diseases  with  wbieli  he  was  afflicted  would  have  been  chronicled ' 
as  the  visible  punishment  of  his  transgressions.  But  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  speak  with  undue  harshness  of  this  departed  mc»- 
narch,  or  to  insuk  his  memory.  We  find  no  pleasure  in  dwell- 
ing on  those  kingly  acte  by  which  royahy  is  degraded.  Amongst 
the  evils  which  result  from  the  present  state  of  public  affiura, 
one  of  the  greatest  is  the  slur  which  Idngs,  or  the  ministers  of 
kings,  have  cast  upon  the  high  office  of  royalty.  The  Holy 
AlKaneehas  created  more  unbeUevers  in  the  sanctity  of  the  regal 
character,  than  ever  could  have  been  eff^ted  by  the  heresies  of 
the  Jacobin  Club ;  and  many  are  scared  by  the  sceptre,  who 
•never  wo^id  have  been  attracted  l^  the  tree  of  liberty.  In 
many  parts  of  the  Continent,  men  are  compelled  to  pause  and 
itason,  when  they  would  wish  to  aUow  full  scope  to  fedin|j|. 
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'Governed  by  those  whose  conduct  inspires  neither  oon^enee 
nor  affsctioni  they  dare  not  be  true  to  their  masters,  lest  they 
should  cease  to  be  true  td  themselres. 

•  In  order  to  enable  us  to  pass  a  fair  and  unbiassed  judgment 
-upon  the  conduct  of  the  late  King  Frederick,  a  view  must  be 
taken  of  the  constitution  of  Wirtemberg  as  it  existed  previously 
to  the  year  1805,  when  he  assumed  the  royal  title«  and  subverl- 
-ed  the  liberties  of  his  subjects.  The  sovereigns  of  almost  all  the 
provinces  of  the  empire  had  succeeded  in  depriving  the  <  States' 
of  their  respective  cfominions  of  all  participation  in  the  rights  of 
government  In  those  countries  where  they  were  still  allowed 
to  assemble,  they  acted  with  the  freedom  of  a  chapter^  electing 
a  bishop  under  a  congS  d'elire.    They  had  in  theory  a  *  va^um 

' consultativum  *  with  respect  to  the  imposition  of  new  taxes-* 
which  a  celebrated  German  jurist  defines  to  be  *  the  right  of 
saying^fa  to  the  propositions  of  the  Prince,/  but  not  of  refua- 
ing  them.  The  only  countries  which  formed  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule  of  servitude  were  two,  namely,  the  principality 
of  East  Friesland,  now  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  and 
the  dutchy  of  Wirtemberg* 

'  If  it  were  not  foreign  to  our  purpose,  a  curfous  parallel  might 
be  instituted  between  the  English  Parliament  and  the  General 

*  Assembly  of  the  States,  or  Diet  of  Wirtembei^.  Mr  Fox  once 
«aid,  there  were  only  two  constitutions  in  Europe,,  the  British 
•constitution,  arid  that  of  Wirtemberg.  Latterly » the  Diet  con- 
isisted  only  of  two  estates,  namely,  theluitheran  pretotes,  the  repre« 
sentatives  of  the  church,  and  the  deputies  of  the  towns  and  coon* 
.try  districts.  The  *  Imperial  knighthood '  seceded  from  the  meet- 
ings of  the  States  in  the  reign  ofDuke  Ulrick,  early  in  the  16tk 
century.  The  legislative  authority  thus  devolved  wholly  upon  the 
clergy  and  the  commons ;  and  it  is  perhaps  to  this  circumstance 
that  we  are  to  attribute  the  near  approach  which  the  legislative 
-body  made  towards  the  establishment  of  a  democraqr;  for,  ao 
cording  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  of  Wirtemberg,  the  Duke 
was  little  more  than  a  president  or  stadtholden  When  the  doo- 
trines  of  the  Reformation  were  received  in  Wirtemberg,  under 
the  reigns  of  Duke  Ulrick  and  his  son,  the  ample  possessions  of 
the  church  were  neither  seized  by  these  sovereigns,  nor  diverted 
to  worldly  uses.  In  some  of  the  fourteen  principal  monasteries^ 
achools  were  founded ;  but  in  all  of  them,  the  domains  which  bad 
<been  held  by  the  monks  became  the  corps  of  the  endowment  of  a 
Protestant  prelate,  who  received  the  revenues,  and  enjoyed  all 
the  rights  and  dignities  of  the  Catholic  abbot.  The  third  estate 
•spears  to  have  been  always  represented  in  the  Diet.  In  the 
reign  of  Count  Eberhard,  in;H8i,  the  States  petitioned  un* 
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der  the  st^  of  the  '  knights  prdates^  and  we  poor  commons.  *  In 
1492,  mention  ismadeof  the  *  clergy,  nobility,  burgesses,  and  com- 
monalty. '  When  the  States  were  suppressed  by  the  late  King^ 
in  1 805,  the  right  of  sending  deputies  was  enjoyed  by  69  towns  and 
country  districts.  In  the  towns,  the  right  of  election  was  chiefly 
vested  in  the  magistracy.  All  the  landholders,  not  including 
those  who  held  by  base  tenures,  had  a  share  in  the  elections  in 
the  country  districts.  The  mimber  of  deputies  varied  at  dif* 
ferent  times.  Somietimes  one  deputy  only  was  sent,  generally 
two;  but  in  1737,  the  district  of  Maulbroim  petitioned  the  *  per- 
manent deputation '  for  leave  to  send  three  deputies  to  the  ap- 
proaching diet.  It  was,  however,  of  no  moment  whether  a  town 
or  district  appeared  by  one  or  more  deputies,  as  in  the  latter  case 
they  possessed  only  a  collective  vote.  The  deputies,  according 
to  the  ancient  practice  of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  whom 
tb^y  so  nearly  resembled,  received  wages  from  their  constituents. 
This  expense  sometimes  fell  heavily  on  small  towns  and  districts ; 
they  were  therefore  allowed  to  unite  in  deputing  a  member  to  ap? 
pear  for  them,  who  then  voted  according  to  the  number  of  towns 
which  he  represented.  This  concentration  of  votes  must  have 
led  to  many  abuses.  But,  in  the  year  1797,  the  States  decided, 
that,  in  future,  no  member  should  hold  more  than  three  votes. 
In  certain  cases,  the  '  permanent  deputation,  ^  of  which  we  shall 
soon  speak,  or  the  towns  of  Stutgard  and  Tubingen,  had  the 
right  to  pray  a  convention  of  the  States ;  but  the  Diet  could  on* 
)g  assemble  by  virtue  of  the  summons  or  letter  of  convocation  of 
the  sovereign.  They  were  always  convened  on  the  accession  of 
a  new  duke.  They  also  met  when  the  necessities  of  the  State 
rendered  the  imposition  of  new,  taxes  necessary,  or  when  new 
statutes  were  to  be  passed,  which  would  have  had  no  force  without 
their  sanction.  According  to  the  constitutional  forms,  it  ^as  in- 
dispensable that  the  ^  letter  of  convocation '  should  set  out  the 
propositions  or  demands  which  the  l)uke  intended  to  make  at 
the  approaching  diet.  At  the  diet  in  1659,  this  form  was  ne- 
glected ;  and  they  declined  considering  the  Duke's  propositions, 
unless  the  deputies  were  allowed  to  return  home,  and  to  confer 
with  their  constituents;  which  permission  was  immediately  grant- 
ed. Yet,  when  the  letter  of  convocation  bad  issued  in  proper 
form,  the  deputies  were  not  bound  to  wait  for  the  instructions  of 
their  constituents,  as  the  powers  which  were  delivered  to  them 
under  seal  by  the  towns  and  districts,  authorized  them  to  act  in 
all  things  freely,  and  according  to  their  own  consciences.  Th^ 
prelates  appeared  in  their  own  right. 

The  Duke  could  neither  raise  money  nor  alter  the  laws  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  States;  but  they  were  assembled  rare- 
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lyi  and  the  permanent  dqndaiions  were  the  real  and  effieielit  {mn 
lectors  of  the  constitatioii*  There  were  bodies  of  thia  tetare 
in  CastOlet  and  Navarre,  and  Arragon  i  and  the  hUBtitxxdoA  was 
renewed  by  the  projectors  of  the  constittttion  of  Cadi2.  Thejr 
were  also  to  be  found  in  several  of  the  provinces  snlijec^  to  Ae 
French  King ;  in  Burgundy,  for  instance,  where  the  *  Bins ' 
of  the  three  orders  represented  the  States  during  the  tdt^rvab 
between  their  triennial  sessions.  In  Uie  reigns  of  our  King  J<Aa 
and  Henry  the  III.,  many  attempts  were  made  to  check  the 
royal  authority,  by  instituting  permanent  councils  $  afid  stick 
deputations  would  certainly  have  formed  themsdvea  iH  the  Eng* 
Bsb  Parliament,  if  successors  had  been  given  to  the  twenty-five 
barons  who  were  chosen  as  guardians  of  the  great  ch^urleri  or  if 
iheprovisions  of  Oxford  had  remained  in  force. 

Tne  *  deputations  *  of  Wirtemberg  were  two  in  number;  the 
lesser  and  the  greater.  The  lesser  deputatiofiy  which  eonaisted 
of  two  prelates  and  six  deputies,  formed  a  kind  of  dose  eoN 
poration  ;*— the  members  elected  their  saccessots,  and  thejr  bad 
the  right  of  meeting  whenever  they  thought  fit,  on  giving  nch 
tioe  to  the  Sovereign.  The  lesser  deputation  selected  two  more 
prelates,  and  six  more  deputies  from  the  general  assettiUy  t  and 
when  these  were  called  in  by  the  lesser  deputaii&nf  ike  sixteen 
members  constituted  the  greater  deputatiotif  which  was  consider* 
ed  as  representing  and  standing  in  the  place  of  the  full  asSeai- 
bly  of  the  States.  In  one  respect,  these  depntatiotis  were  not 
unlike  our  Lords  of  Articles  in  Scotland ;  no  proposition  eoald 
be  made  by  the  Duke  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  States^ 
until  it  hao  been  adopted  first  in  the  lesser  and  dien  in  the 
greater  deputaticHi'i  but  this  course  of  proceeding  was  not  a 
grievance,  as  amongst  us.  TBe  Duke  alone  bad  the  initiatfon  i 
and  thus  the  veto  of  each  deputation  was  an  additional  proteo^ 
tion  against  his  demands.  Invested  with  far  bicker  powers 
than  the  general  assembly  or  diet,  the  members  of  the  depiita-' 
tions,  botli  coyectively  and  individually,  were  bound  U^  wat(^ 
their  sovereign  with  jealousy ;  they  were  sentinels  alwqrs  «t  their 
posts,  always  interposed  between  the  throne  and  the  people*  The 
taxes  were  applied  towards  the  public  service,  under  their  direc* 
tion.  Tile  deputation  communicated  in  its  own  name  with  the  fo- 
reign powers,  who  were  the  guarantees  of  the  rights  of  the  States. 
IBt^en  the  bpdy  was  not  sitting,  any  of  the  members  residingat 
Stutgard  had  the  right  of  *  remonstrating  '  with  the  Duke,  if 
any  step  was  taken  t^ich  appeared  ccmtrary  to  the  constitulioB, 
and  of  calling  an  immediate  meeting  of  the  deputation  in  ( 
o(  need. 

All  Jtbcse  |)rercj^veS|  however^  woidd  perhaps  have  long  i 
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ed  to  existi  if  the  det>titttioii  had  not  also  possessed  the  sole  ma* 
nagement  of  their  *  secret  chest  *  or  treasury,  witfaoqt  any  control 
eidier  on  die  part  of  the  Sovereign  or  of  the  Diet  This  Was  a' 
mOift  iibpbrtant  trust,  and  might  be  considered  as  dangerous  to' 
the  latter.  It  might  have  converted  the  government  of  this  free' 
state  into  an  oligarchy;  yet,  however  wonderful  it  may  seem,  the 
itierabers  of  the  deputations  seem  ncfver  to  have  abased  their  trusty 
or  attempted  to  obtain  an  ill^l  audioritydver  thdr  fellow  citizens. 
The  reesittiblidikneht  of  the  '  secret  treasury  '  wi^s  one  of  the 
dlief  points  to  Which  the  pireseht  King  objected,  when  the  Estates 
were  reassembled.  It  was  a  maxim,  that  the  members  of  the 
Stot^,  either  in  the  general  assembly,  or  in  the  deputations^ 
were  tompletdy  independent  of  die  Sovereign.  They  enjoyed 
the  rikht  of  receiving  petitions  of  grievances  from  public  bodies 
or  individuals,  and  of  course  tX  petitioning  the  Sovereign  for 
their  reform. 

This  constitution,  which  was  in  full  foi*ce  in  1805,  hafd  not 
been  hastily  struck  out  bv  hot-headed  thikmsts.    THe  rights  a'nd 
privileges  of  the  Wirtembergers  had  been  slowly  acquired.    TTie 
national  representation  had  existed  from  time  immemorial ;  but 
its  prorogations  arose  principally  out  of  the  compacts  and  treiEi* 
ties  (*  Veitrage ')  which  the  Dukes  of  Wiirtemberg  had  found 
it  expedient  to  enter  into  widi  their  undaunted  subjects.    The 
earll^  of  these  constitutional  acts  is  the  treaty  of  Mursingeii, 
in  the  reign  of  Count  Eberkard  the  First,  in  I4B2,  and  which' 
was  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian.    Duke  Ulrick  was 
impatient  under  the  ties  which  had  been  imposed  upon  his  pre- 
decessor ;  he  attempted  to  levy  taxes  without  the  consent  of  the 
States,  and  a  civil  war  ensued  between  hirii  and  his  subjects* 
Peace  was  restored  by  the  mediation  of  th6  Emperor,  the  Elector 
Palatine,  Baden^  and  Wurtsburg;  and,  in  ISl^,  he  sealed  the 
ttetitf  of  Tubingen,  the  Magtia  Charta  of  the  land,— and  which 
<ionfirmed  to  the  States  the  right  of  granting  taxes,  the  right  of 
petitioning,'  and,  above  all,  that  no  future  Duke  should  claim 
the  alliance  of  his  subjects  until  he  had  sworn  to  fulfil  the  obIi» 
|ationa  imposed  upon  him  by  the  treaty.    Each  Duke  accord- 
ingly signed  a  new  compact  on  his  accession;  and,  according  to 
the  treaty  of  Tubingen,  he  swore  that  he  would  maintain  the 
rMits  of  the  Wirtembergers,  and  conform  himself  to  the  grants 
of  his  predecessors :  And,  till  he  had  taken  this  oath,  and  sealed 
the  charter  of  confirmation  in  the  general  diet  or  assembly  of 
the  States,  his  subjects  owed  him  neither  fidelity  nor  obedience^ 
^-Hind  a  new  confirmation  of  the  charters  on  each  accession  was 
also  grahted  by  the  Emperor. 
Attempts  were  not  unfreguentlj  made  by  the  Dukes  to  a* 
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bridge  their  subjects  of  their  lawful  ri^ts. '    These  attempts , 
were  foiled^  and  greater  stability  was  given  to  the  coostitu-c 
tion  of  the  dutchy.     In  the  year  1753,  the  three  most  pow-r. 
erful  protestant  members  of  the  German  Empire,  viz.  Hano- 
ver, Holstein,  and  Brandenburgh,  guaranteed  the  faithful  ob-^ 
servance  of  the  treaties  which  Duke  Alexander  had  entered  into 
with  his  people, — a  security  which  was  then  thought  necessary 
in  consequence  of  his  conversion  to  popery.     It  was  afterwards 

f)roved,  by  the  course  of  events,  that  arbitrary  power  would  fc4- 
Qw  quite  as  readily  in  the  train  of  a  protestant  prince.  It  be- 
came necessary  for  the  States  to  cj^II  for  the  interposition  of  the 
guaranteeing  powers  under  the  reign  of  Duk^  Charles,  who* 
misled  by  Montmartin,  a  minister  whose  name  is  yet  detested 
in  Wirtemberg,  ran  riot  in  extravagance}  raised  tastes  withoiit' 
the  consent  of  the  States,  instituted  monopolies, .  and  attempted 
to  make  himself  as  absolute  as  the  rest  of  the  princes  of  Germar; 
ny.  In  Burgermaster  Klupfell's  late  Historical  Sketch,  the  enu- 
meration of  the  acts  of  oppression  committed  by  Duke  Charles, 
are  all  printed  in  great  letters,  in  order,  as  we  greatly  fear,  to 
induce  the  reader  to  draw  a  very  odious  comparison  between 
the  living  Prince  and  the  departed  one. 

The  evil,  however,  brought  its  own  remedy.  The  perma- 
nent deputations,  finding  that  their  remonstrances  were  of  no 
avail,  exerted  their  rights :— they  were  not  to  be  awed  or  con-, 
trolled.  They  despatched  plenipotentiaries  in  the  name  of  the 
States  to  the  courts  of  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  and  Prussia, 
and  clajmed  the  fulfilment  of  the  guar^vntee.  Neither  did  these; 
powers  shrink  from  their  duty.  His  present  Majesty,  in  his 
Electoral  character,  communicated  with  the  head  of  theempire, 
by  a  note  or  rescript,  dated  at  '  St  James^s^  2ist  August  1764;  ' 
and  this  document  has  now  assumed  a  singular  character.  The 
grievances  of  the  Wirtembergers  are  stated  by  George  the  Third 
in  terms  which  would  now  be  considered  as  very  indecorous  and 
Jacobinical,  if  such  people  a^  we  are  were  to  u^  them.  His  Ma- 
jesty accuses  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  of  oppressing  his  subjects 
by  keeping  on  foot  a  military  establishmept  unsuited  to  the  extent 
pf  his  dominions,  and  ^hich  his  people  were  unable  to  main- 
tain ;  and  concludes  by  most  earnestly  entreating  the  Empe-r 
ror,  not  only  to  graqt  an  imperial  *  protectorium  et  conserva^ 
iorium  '  to  the  States  and  inhabitants  of  Wirtemberg,  but 
also  to  issue  against  the  Duke  a  ^  mandatum  inkibitorium  cos- 
satorium  et  de  non  amplius  gravando  sed  restituendo  in  statwr^ 
pristinum  legalem^  in  due  form,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
empire. '  The  Kings  of  Denmark  and  Prussia  also  pray  pro^ 
cess  in  like  manner  against  the  Duke;  and  the  latter  re^ 
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quests  Ihat  the  execution  of  it  may  be  eiitrosted  to  some  ^  re<- 
spectable  '  member  of  the  empire.  In  the  followins;  year  the 
three  courts  sent  their  ambassadors  to  Stutgard,  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  the  cause  of  the  Wirterabergers,  and  which  they 
all  urged  most  strenuously  at  the  court  of  Vienna.  It  is  amus- 
ing to  read  die  despatch  addressed  by  Frederick  to  his  repre- 
sentative Count-Schulienburgh.  On  this  occasion  Fritz — strange 
to  say — appears  as  the  sincere  friend  of  limited  authority,  and  ex- 
presses his  hopes  that  the  Duke  will  soon  be  checked  in  his  '  acts 
of  despotism  *  by  the  impartial  decision  of  the  Imperial  commis- 
sioner. The  proceedings  were  tedious,  and  the  Imperial  '  de- 
hortations '  and  mandates  and  commissions  were  more  than  once 
renewed  ;  but,  at  length,  the  disputes  were  concluded  in  as  satis- 
factory a  manner  as  the  States  could  desire,  by  the  agreement  or 
*  Vergleish  '  to  which  the  Duke  assented  in  the  year  1770,  and 
the  true  performance  of  which  was  again  guaranteed  by  the  me- 
diating powers.  At  the  late  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  States  claim- 
ed the  fulfilment  of  the  guarantee,  but  without  any  effect.  The. 
following  extracts,  however,  will  show  the  extent  of  the  obliga-'. 
tions  entered  into  by  George  the  Third  for  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  Electorate. 

*  Whereas  the  States  of  Wirtemberg  have  besought  us  to  guaran- 
tee their  constitution,  rights  and  franchises,-  in  such  manner  as  the 
same  have  been  confirmed,  renewed,  and  conceded  by  the  treaty 
which  has  passed  between  them  and  our  dearly  beloved  brother  the 
Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  and  which  was  concluded  on  his  part  on  the 
27  th  day  of  February  1770,  and,  on  their  part,  on  the  22d  of  March 
in  the  same  year.  We  therefore  undertake,  for  ourself,  and  our  suc- 
cessors in  the  Electorate,  to  guarantee  the  rights^  franchises^  and  con' 
stittUion  of  the  States  of  Wirtemberg,  and  further,  that  we  and  our 
successors  in  the  Electorate  voUl  alvoays  maintrtin  the  same,  so  that  the 
concessions  and  promises  contained  in  the  before  mentioned  treaty 
may  be  truly  fulfilled,  and.no  act  committed  in  violation  thereof, 
but  that  it  shall  in  all  respects  be  firmly  and  unalterably  observed. 
Given  at  our  palace  of  St  James's  this  31st  day  of  May  1771,  and 
in  the  Ilth  year  of  our  reign. — George  R.  ' 

The  treaty  of  1770,  and  its  guarantees,  thus  settled  and  secur- 
ed the  rights  of  the  States  ;  and  no  innovations  took  place,  until 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  brought  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
empire.  The  weak  nnd  selfish  princes  of  Germany,  forgetful 
of  the  duty  which  they  owed  to  their  common  country,  and  seek- 
ing only  to  profit  by  its  calamities,  threw  off  their  subjection  to 
the  lawful  successor  of  Charlemagne,  and  hastened  to  the  gaudy 
saloon  of  the  Thuiileries,  to  lick  the  dust  before  the  throne  of 
the  usurpeh  Amongst  these  rebels— for  sut  h  they  were  in  truth 
iind  right — who  was  more  forward  than  bis  Serene  Hightaess  the 
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Bnke  cyf  Wirlemberg  ?    He  w»  allowed  to  beeone  the  ftnlier^ 
ifi»law  of  bis  Mtjesty  of  Westfrfialia ;  but,  la  tfoaSSf  fainn^  far 
this  high  dliance,  be  w«8  promoted  froin  the  ranks ;  attd^  as  Ka* 
poleon  nodded  assent,  toe  Duke  strutted  fordi  a  King,-^^^  king 
ofgiltgingerbr^i  in  all  its  finery.  Webatesometiniesrtbtnigbtt 
thai  the  precedmt  for  the  erection  of  diis  miffhty  monaHehy 
of  Wirtemberg  was  sought  in  the  chronides  of  AfoAi^  6tN)se» 
HaTe  our  readers  forgotten  the  story  of  King  PMaod?— 4iow 
Fetaud  was  aJtowed  to  turn  his  farm  of  nme  acres  and  three 
quarters  into  a  kingdom^^-^nd  how  he  became  a  king,  mlder  the' 
style  and  title  of  Kin^  Petaud-«Hmd  bow  be  purchased  aH  fair 
regaKay  to  wit,  a  fustian  mantle  and  a  pasteboard  crown^  ttcm 
a  company  of  strolling  players— and  how  oki  Jaequdibe  the  dcy 
was  created  secretary  of  state,  and  Fierott  tbe  hind  became* 
prime  minister.    It  is  true  that  tbe  comparison  canhot  be  pulv' 
sued  in  aH  its  points.     King  Petaud  did  not  diear  his  sheep* 
doser,  nor  milk  his  cows  a  bit  the  oitener  than  farmer  Petaud' 
had  done.    But  when  Duke  Frederick  was  puffed  out  into  J&^ 
Frederick,  he  flayed  his  subjects,  and  drained  them  dry. 

King  FredericK,  on  his  accession  to  die  dutcby  in  1*790^  laid 
renewed  and  confirmed  all  the  treaties  and  compacts  of  hispre^^ 
decessorsr  and  bad  dedared  them  to  be  ^  firm  and  irreinoo^^' 
He  bad  sworn  to  bis  *  faithful  prelates  atid  commotiM'd*  Wil^ 
temberg, '  upon  ^  bis  prthcdy  dighity,  bis  homnir,-  mA  }Si 
troth,'  *  to  protect  them  for  ever  in'  i9i^ ffatt enjojrnientf of  df 
their  liberties.  Well — what  mattered^  tbe  promisesr  atltf  thtf 
oaths  which  had  been  thus  given  arid  sworn  ?  He  Wai^  absolved^ 
from  ^n  his  ties  by  the  Chief  of  the  n^ir  uhboly  empire.  K€ 
soon  as  the  *  arrangements*  at  Paris' were  concluded,  tb^  cbii- 
stitudon  of  Wirtemberg  was  destroyed*  us  one  decisive  bipw* 
This  revoludon  took  place  at  tbe  close  of  December  1805,  wh^ 
die  deputadons  were  not  sitdng  on  account  of  the  bolidays^^ 
imd  only  a  few  of  tbe  prdates  and  of  the  officers- of  the  assein** 
bly  were  present  at  Stutgard.  Howcfver  feeble  tbe  redstance 
might  have  been  which  the  deputation  could  have  opposedto 
downright  violence,  Frederick,  who  was  now  a  balf-hatcbed  king 
lost  peeping  out  of  tbe  egg  shdl,  did  not  dime  to  fieice  die  assem* 
ily ;  and  therefore,  to  these  individual  members,  a  dedaratioft 
was  .made  by  President  Von  Fade,  and  tbe  CounseObr  of  Slate 
Von  Winzingerode,  that  tbe  nadonal  representadon  ym&  sup- 
pressed and  dissolved.  If  they  dared  to  meet,  or  to  take  any 
proceeding  in  their  consdtutional  capadQr,  the  Severe^  would 
consider  such  acts  as  acts  of  rebettiorif  and  punish  theoi  acemd- 

^  Bei  unsern  Furstlichen  Wurden,  £hr^  und  Tteueiw 
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ii^.  Thn  step  wm  dosely  fettowed  up.  The^  edvnsdiors  iadd 
ptibfte  functtonftries  composing  the  fanosras  aifd  eoReges  of  goveni- 
menu  and  the  distridt  and  mnnicipal  magistraitest  were  iimne- 
^aterjr  reqtnred  to  take  a  new  oath  of  unconditional  a!lq|(iance 
to  the  Kiiig:  for,  according  to  the  old  cionstittition,  the  oadt 
cf  aliegiance  of  a  Wif  tentiberger  was  qualified  and  limited.  And^ 
on  the  2d  of  January*  I SO^,  a  miiniresto  #asr  fssu^,  announcing^ 
tbe  assumption  of  the  royal  dignity,  and  that  his  Majesty  now 
possessed  his  dominions  in  JuU  sooereignty.  His  Majesty  also 
condescended  to  state^  tfaat»  *  under  exiting  circumstances^  all 
'  popalar  assemblies^  and  aD  proceedings  grounded  upon  the 

*  sameyi  have  become  unnecessary  ;  we  theref(n*e  direct  all  our 

*  royal  functionaries,  as  well  as  all  our  beloved  andfaUhfid  sub* 
ejects  f  to  abstain  therefrom.'  The  President  of  one  district 
ventured  to  reknonstrate  agatnst  the  uiiurpations  of  ihe  Kingg» 
yet  it!  the  most  discreet  and  respectful  langn^^  ;  but,  Botwitb-^ 
standing  his  discretion  and  his  respect,  proceedings  weve  insti* 
luted  a^'fnst  him  as  a  state  criminal.  ' 

His  Majesty  of  Wirtemberg  being  resoh^  to  show  that  he 
was  a  king  every  inch  of  him,  now  proceeded  to  subvert  eveiy 
institutiOB  contrectcd  witfr  the  ancient  poHty  of  the  eotintfjr* 
Under  the  ducal  government,  the  ministry  consisted  of  a  plain 
and  sober  Tetlt6£lic  privy-councfl,  the  ^  ueherme  Raths  CoU 
legiunif '  consisting  of  seven  members,  each  of  whom  was  also 
at  the  bead  of  a  *  college*  or  administrative  board.  Now^ 
it  must  be  noticed,  that  these  privy  counsellors  were  con- 
stitutional officers,  the  ministers  of  the  States  and  People,  aa 
well  as  of  the  Prince.  They  were  sworn  to  expedite  the  af- 
Mrs  <^  the  *  prelates^  and  commonalty ; '  to  *  protect  the  or* 
pfaans  and  the  oppressed  $  *  to  see  that  '  justice  waa  admi- 
nistered without  favour  and  affection:'  And,  without  their 
previous  advice,  the  Duke  could  not  legally  act.  This  use* 
less  lumber  was  swept  away  ^  and  King  Frederick^  with  dae 
respect  for  his  protector  Napoleon,  reorganised  the  government 
accorcRng  to  the  exa<^  cut  and  fashion  of  the  Freiuth  empire. 
Wirtemberg  could  boast  of  a  *  Minister  of  the  Interior, '  and 
of  a  ^  Minister  of  Justice,  *  and  of  a  *  Minister  of  Public  Wor« 
ship;'  and,  above  aH,  of  a  *  Minister  of  Police;'-— and  the 

*  colleges,  *  or  boards  of  administration,  were  all  transformed 
into  *  Bureaus.'    If  the  compactness  of  the  French  forms  of 

Evemment  had  accompanied  the  French  nomenclature  it  wouki 
ve  been  of  some  advantage  to  the  country.  But,  instead  of 
this,  a  plan  of  administration  waa  introduced,  uniting;  excessive 
eomplication  and  stupidity^  The  following  instance  is  given  by 
the  States  as  a  specimen  of  this  puzzle-beaded  system.  We 
translate  it  as  a  curiosity. 
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*  The  Riagistnites  of  an  "UntertuCnt"  or  under  bailliwick,  wish' 
to  obtain  permission  to  enlarge  a  hospital,  by  appropriating 'part  of 
the  funds  of  a  charitable  institution  to  that  purpose. 

*  In  the  first,  place  they  are  to  apply  to  the  "  Oberamt "  in  the 
principal  town  of  tlie  district. 

2.  From  thence  to  the  Inspector  of  pious  foundations,  who  resides 
in  another  town,  and  possibly  in  another  district. 

3.  The  memorial  is  referred  to  the  "  Landvogtei  "  in  a  third 
town. 

4.  The  "  Landvogtei "  transmits  it  to  the  Section  of  tfie  Council 
composing  the  Medical  Board : — And  the  Chef  of  the  Board 

5.  refers  it  to  a  Raihy  or  Counsdior,  who  communicates  thereon 
with  the  3d  Section  of  the  Board  of  Administration  of  the 
Crown  domains. 

6.  The  reporting  Rath  transmits  the  papers  to  his  Chef. 

7.  The  Chef  lays  them  before  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

8.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  transmits  them  to  the  Minister  of 
Finance. 

9.  The  Minister  of ,  Finance  transmits  them  back  again  ta  the 
Chef  of  the  3d  Section  of  the  Board  of  Administration  of  the 
Crown  domiuns. 

10.  The  Chef  refers  them  to  a  Rath  to  prepare  the  necessary  do« 
cuments. 

11.  The  Rath  transmits  them  to  his  Chef  (Now  it  begins  to  go 
downwards.) 

12.  The  CAef  transmits  them  to  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

13.  The  Minister  of  Finance  transmits  them  to  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior. 

14.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  transmits  them  to  the  Chef  of 
the  Medical  Board. 

15.  The  Chef  of  the  Medical  Board  passes  them  to  the  reporting 
Rath. 

16.  The  reporting  Rath  draws  up  a  resolution,  and  lays  it  before 
his  Chef  for  signature. 

17.  The  Chef  transmits  the  papers  to  the  Landvogtei. 

18.  The  Landvogtei  transmits  them  to  the  Oberamt. 

19.  And  from  the  Oberamt  they  at  length  reach  the  Unteramt. ' 

.  And  it  was  thus  that  business  \vas  despatched  in  Wirtemberg. 
The  subjects  •  de  facto '  of  the  CrOwn  of  Wirtemberg,  were 
divided  into  three  general  classes,  ail  of  whom  were  equail? 
crushed  by  the  clumsy  tyranny  of  the  King.  Over  the  inbab^ 
tents  of  the  territory  of  the  old  Dutchy— *  Alt  Wirtemburg^  or 
Old  Wirtemburg ' — he  certainly  had  a  right  to  exercise  a  legiti- 
mate,  that  Js  to  say,  a  Hmited  authority.  The  Imperial  frttb 
towns,  Ulm,  Rottenburg,  Boppingen,  Gmund,  &c.  &c.  and  a 
eood  many  ecclesiastical  domains,  passed  under  his  Majesty's 
^cke,  by  a  series  of  transactions  which  are  just  within  the  pate 
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of  the  law  of  nations,  as  now  taught  and  pracdsed.  But,  even 
according  to  the  yery  accommodating  principles  of  modem  po- 
Jitical  morality,  be  never  acquired  any  ri^t  to  the  allegiance  of 
the  mediatised  princes  or  of  the  knighthood  *  of  the  empire,  or 
to  the  possession  of  their  territories :  and  this  observation  ap« 
pKes  to  other  powers  besides  his  Majesty  of  Wirtemberg. 

The  treatment  experienced  by  these  princes  and  nobles  haa 
been  particularly  harsh  and  Jacobinical.  The  S3vereigns  of 
the  Rhenish  Confederation  took  forcible  possession  of  their  do- 
minions, by  virtue  of  the  23d,  24^th,  and  25th  articles  of  the 
treaty,  which  united  them  in  vassalage  under  Napoleon.  ik£?- 
diatisation  and  confederacy  are  courtly  and  diplomatic  terms ; 
but  there  was  a  time  when,  if  the  treaty  had  been  translated  in- 
to plain  household  words,  many  people  would  have  said  that  the 
Sovereigns  of  Wirtemberg  and  Baden,  and  Bavaria  and  Darm- 
stadt, and  the  rest  of  the  confederates,  were  dastards,  who  com- 
bined in  a  gang  for  the  purpose  of  committing  a  robbery  on  their 
helpless  neigh^urs.  However,  nobody  ought  to  say  so  now» 
because  their  conduct  hath  amended.  Certain  it  is,  that  they 
have  given  one  sign  of  contrition,  by  abandoning,  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition,  the  Great  Outlaw,  under  the  shadow  of  whose 
wing  they  dared  to  do  the  wrong.  And  who  can  doubt  but  thitt 
repentance  will  be  followed  by  restitution  ?  In  this  remarkabte 
treaQr,  the  confederates,  of  their  own  authority,  declared  that  they 
were  henceforward  to  possess,  in  ^  full  sovereignty, ' — for  that 
nice  term  is  brought  in  on  all  occasions, — all  the  principalities^ 
aod  the  burg-graviates,  and  the  piark-graviates,  apd  the  coun- 
ties of  the  weaker  pripces  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  all  the  hinds 
belonging  to  the  *  Reichs  Ritterschaft, '  or  Imperial  Knight- 
hood, situated  within,  or  near  to  their  respective  dominions  !— 
With  the  exception  of  the  partition  of  Poland,  this '  transac- 
tion has  not  a  parallel  for  iniquity  in  the  annals  of  Europe.  A 
conquered  kingdom  is  well  vested  in  the  victor  by  the  law  of 
arms.  Violence  and  terror  may  have  compelled  the  cession  of 
the  province,  but  it  is  transferred  by  the  formalities  of  the  cabi- 
net ;  the  pap^r  bears  the  signature  of  the  sovereign ;  it  shows  the 
impress  of  his  seal  $  his  consent,  however  reluctantly  it  may  have 
been  sighed  out,  is  yet  obtained.  But  here,  the  <  Confederation  * 
usurped  the  possessions  of  these  princes,,  without  the  slightest 
i  shadow  of  right, — without  even  attempting  to  explain  the  causes 
of  the  spoliation,  or  to  palliate  their  rapacity  with  words. 


*  The  Reichs-rHterschafty  who  roust  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Teutonic  order.  The  French  diplomatists  call  their  possessions  the 
tcrxes  e^ttestres*  .  ... 
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It  it  fcarceljr  necessti^  to  obtenr e,  tluit  tlie  mediatisei  prf noef 
were  states  of  tlie  Enipire,*-*-tbe  peers  and  eqtnds  of  the  poww 
ers  n^o  seized  tbetr  dominions.     The  Impeml  knighthood, 
though  of  bwer  estate*  suffered  equally  from  their  injuelice. 
These  nobles  did  not  rank  as  states  of  the  Empire;  they  held 
immediately  of  the  Emperor;  and,  in  Wirtemberg,  they  owed 
no  feudd  services  whatever  to  the  Duke,  by  whose  territories 
dieir  lands  were  surrounded.    These  exemptions  were  gained 
hf  degrees.      At  one  period  in  the  history  of  Wirtember^ 
ttey  sat  in  the  meetings  of  the  Dueal  diet.     We  have  al* 
veady  alluded  to  their  secession  from  it.    This  took  place  in 
15l9t  when  they  asserted  thai  th^  did  not  form  an  eaUde 
^  the  dnfchy,  but  that  they  were  free  nobles,  and  only  in- 
dwellers  of  Wirtemberg.    Their  pretensions  were  allowed  by 
^be  Emperors,  notwithstanding  the  protestatbns  of  the  Dukes  $ 
and,  in  many  respectf^,  they  might  be  considered  as  inde* 
ipendent  sofereigns.    The  Duke,  although  their  supemr,  was 
Bot  their  lord;  they  had  an  ^xblusive  jurisdiction  over  their 
wotijects  in  civil  pleas ;  and  their  rights  and  privileges  were  very 
extensive.    It  might  have  been  adviseable  to  modify  these  feu* 
"del  privileges,  by  fair  and  constitutbnal  means ;  but  the  King 
of  Wirtemberg  had  nothing  but  his  aggrandisement  in  view^ 
mhexif  availing  himself  of  the  approaching  dissolution  of  tibe  em^ 
pire,  he  took  forcible  possession  of  all  these  domains.    The  other 
confederates  d|d  the  same ;  and  the  Protector  thereupon  issued 
an  *  ordre  du  jour '  from  bis  Imperial  head-quarters  at  SehoU'^ 
Inrunn,  under  date  of  the  19th  December  160^,  by  which  his 
Upen^als  were  instructed  to  maintain  the  Electors  of  Bavaria, 
Wirtemberg,  and  Baden,  in  the  occupation  of  the  terres  egtusireu 
The  cause  assigned  by  Napoleon  was,  that  the  ^  Reichs  I(itter* 
adiaft  ^  were  partisana  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  had  allowed 
recruits  to  be  raised  for  the  Austrian  service  within  their  domi<^ 
Mions  ;-^*  and  this, '  continued  he,  *  necessarily  places  them  in  a 
state  of  warfaro  against  France ;  as  a  German  emperor^  accord^ 
ing  to  the  constitutions  of  the  empire,  has  no  right  to  raise  m* 
emits  in  Germany  unless  the  war  is  carried  on  by  and  against 
the  empire. '    Napoleon  thus  gritvely  reasoned  to  show  that  these 
nobles  were  acting  contrary  to  the  constitutions  of  the  empire, 
at  the  wen  mom^t  that  he  was  destroying  it.     Under  the 
sanction  of  the  opinion  of  this  powerful  reasoner,  the  Rhenish 
powers  kept  the  possession  which  they  had  gained  so  law&IJy^ 
until  their  ^  sovereignty '  was  sanctioned  by  the  treaty  of  con* 
£pderation  entered  into  with  Napoleon. 

Whatever  may  ba?e  been  the  aristocratic  failings  of  these 
petty  German  princes  ax\d  German  barons,  they  now  did  pe» 
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nance  fofr  tho^  H^f  4ie  Kia^  ef  Wirt^nberg  poase^eed 
f  sp^jk  of  true  jiobAl^  4>f  Biiiuj*  he  vouM  h^ve  uttempted  to 
jH^t^  and  concUfftte  ine  foeliEig^  of  jdie^  bigb-spirited  nienf 
pit^ifd^-r-^nd  tl^beMT  pride  maybe  ^cused^-of  tliejr  pure  and  f  n- 
cpieot  i^ncestry,  aijid  s^artiqg  iuid<8r  the  lo«3  of  their  rank  and  prw 
vikges^^d  property.  Tbi9  course*  bon^eirer,  he  di9daiiied ;  and 
the  ni^xinia  qf  \m  gpverQQi/ent  exhibit  a  happy  oombioation  of 
the  yiilgar  spite  pf  a  San^icqlptte,  and  the  despotism  of  Con-^ 
stfotinopjl/e.  a))  their  ei^ail^  ^d  family  settlements  were  barred 
aod  set  asji^e  at  oi|ce  jby  the  qoiynal  regulation  of  the  %^A  At 
pril  1808,  M^hipb  direc^edy  ^  that,  from  the  time  when  it  issued^ 
their  j^ta^s  shot^lil  becoqae  partible,  and  descend  according-* 
Iy» '  The  object  of  this  revolutionary  regulation  is  obvbos.  It 
was  intended  tp  iinpoyerish  the  nobility,  and  destroy  their  eiL- 
lsl;ence  as  a  caste. ,  |n  the  Winteipberg  table  of  preeedeneyt 
the  old  Imperial  ppbles  were  to  take  their  places  immediately 
^er  tie  Court  pages.  They  were  not  to  enjoy  even  this  rank 
linfess  they  had  seritred  in  ^e  Wirtemberg  army ;  and,  if  they 
aouglit  for  efnp}<qrrnent,  they  cpuld  fiad  none.  All  the  privileg- 
es €?  birth  were  taken  from  them ;  but  they  were  tp  remaia 
aubject  to  the  rapst  galling  of  the  chains  imposed  by  the  preju- 
dices of  friJStQcracy  $  aoil*  by^he  decree  of  the  29th  July  1808, 
^e  nol^  were  prphiji^ted  from  intjsrmarrying  vUh  thebaurgeaisief 
ttid^  bis  Majes^'p  special  permission  was  obtained.  The  no- 
hHity  were  pii(  iinder  permanent  arrest  They  could  not  quit 
d^e  l^ipg^ppA  without  licence.  If  they  wished  to  leave  their  u? 
e^al  jfdace  pf  residence  fpr  a  week»  and  make  an  excursion  into 
fhe  9ext  >  laiidvogtei  •  pr  district,  previous  notice  must  be  gi«- 
yen  tQ  the  district-officers^  But  a  more  extraordinary  act  of 
ppwer  repi^s  to  be  tpld.  A  circular  letter,  directed  to  the  no- 
mlify,  and  dated  in  January  1810,  was  issiied  from  the  '  minis^ 
|yy  of  the  interior, '  in  which,  by  his  Majesty's  most  gracious 
Cooimands,  the  minister  communicated  to  the  Herr  Graff  such-* 
f -oi^e  tfie  ynatterable  wiU  qf  his  sovereign  Mq^esiy^  viz.  that  th« 
*  Herr  Gro^  sjiallj  frpm  henceforward,  spend  at  least  t/trea 
i^oQtbp  in  fiyery  year  at  the  royal  residence  of  Stutgard.  '-r-And^ 
with  respepf,  tQ  the  remaining  nine  months,  <  if  the  Herr  Graff 
ihoiilld  vfiah  to  live  on  his  estates  during  that  period,  his  Ma-i 
je^y,  on  proper  application  being  made,  will  not  be  disinclined 
to  grant  bis  mosl  gracious  permission '  for  that  purpose.  Hia 
M^jef^y  Af^r^^fF  intimated  bis  gracious  hope  that  this  his  sove^ 
reigQ  order  ifould  be  punctnally  observed ;  which  hope  was 
b^jced  by  i|n  intimation,  that,  if  it  was  disapppinted,  ^  one^ 
lioiardi  of  the  gro$s  annual  rental  of  the  possessions  of  the  Elerr 
Crraff  wiU  be  forfeited  to  Jhis  Majesty's  treasury  1 ' 
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It  would  occupy  more  spac^  than  we  can  spare»  to  detail  tBe^ 
grievances  of  the  *  ci-devant  Imperial  free  towns ; '  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  their  trade  was  destroyed,  and  their 
funds  and  corporate  property  taken  from  them.  A  peculiar 
hardship  of  the  city  of  Ulm  may  be  noticed,  because  it  will 
remind  our  readers  of  the  situation  of  the  landholders  of  Vo^ 
land.  The  city  became  the  property  of  Wirtembei]^ ;  but  the 
town  lands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  which,  as  the 
States  observe,  are  as  closely  connected  with  the  town  as  the 
rump  is  with  the  head,  were  retained  by  Bavaria ;  so  that, 
wlvenever  the  good  citizens  of  UJm  wish  to  walk  in  their  fields 
or  gardens,  or  to  cut  their  cabbages  to  make  sour  crout,  they 
pass  into  a  foreign  country. 

These  were  the  sufferings  of  peculiar  classes  ot  districts.  Birf 
the  reaction  which  ensued  as  soon  as  the  Kine:  had  destroyed  the 
constitutional  checks  upon  his  authority^  desolated  the  entire 
country.  What  were  his  Majesty's  ideas  respecting  the  •  full 
sovereignty '  which  he  now  enjoyed,  may  be  collected  from  a 
few  of  the  acts  of  his  reign,  which,  it  must  be  recollected,  appear 
from  the  official  documents  entered  in  the  journals  of  the  States. 

The  most  barbarous  laws  of  the  barbarous  ages,  were  enforc- 
ed with  the  utmost  rigour.  His  Miyesty's  fondness  for  the  sports 
of  the  field,  reducea  the  peasantry  to  an  absolute  state  of  slave- 
ry. In  one  district,  and  in  the  course  of  one  twelvemonth^ 
twenty-one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty -four  of  the  inha- 
bitants were  compelled  to  perform  forest  duty.  Many  of  them 
were  compelled  to  travel  upwards  of  twenty  '  standen*  or  near- 
ly eighty  English  miles  from  their  homes.  None  received 
any  compensation  for  their  labour,  which  was  exacted  in 
harvest  time,  and  in  the  vintage  season,  whilst  the  corn  was 
uoreaped,  and  the  grapes  were  rotting  on  the  vines.  The 
beasts  of  chase,  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  prospered  and 
multiplied  under  his  Majesty's  protection.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  royal  forests,  the  arable  lands  were  rendered 
waste  and  desolate  by  their  ravages.  It  is  true  that  the  pea^ 
sants  were  graciously  permitted,  after  the  toils 'of  the  day, 
to  watch  their  crops  at  night.  In  the  district  of  Heideu- 
heim  this  task  occupied  one  hundred  and  ninety  men,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  women,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  chil- 
dren, making  together  a  total  of  five  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
persons.  But  as  these  weary  wretches  were  not  permitted  to 
use  any  offensive  *iX)eapons  against  the  boarSf  their  vigilance  was 
of  little  avail ;  and  the  crops  of  5293  '  morgen  '  of  lands  were 
wholly  destroyed.  But  the  taxes  imposed  upon  these  lands 
were  levied  with  the  slightest  remission. 
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The  people  of  Wirtemberg  are  religioas  and  moral;  and  they 
are  strongly  attached  to  their  national  church,  whose  members 
have  contributed  greatly,  by  their  constitutional  privileges  and  in- 
fluence, towards  the  preservation  of  civil  liberty.  The  Lutheran 
church  was  well  endowed.  The  revenues  of  the  old  monastic  do- 
mains were  enjoyed  by  the  Lutheran  prelates;  but  the  rents  of  all 
the  other  church  lands,  fell  into  the  ecclesiastical  treasury^  which 
was  under  the  administration  of  an  independent  board  or  church 
council,  consisting  of  three  clerical  and  four  lay  councillors, 
who  bad  hitherto  succeeded  in  keeping  the  hatids  of  the  Dukes 
out  of  the  church  chest.  From  this  common  fund,  the  paro- 
diial  clergy  were  salaried ;  the  residue  was  employed  in  main* 
-Caining  scnools  and  seminaries,  or  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  poor ;  and  if  any  surplus  could  have  remained,  it  was  to  be 
hoarded  '  for  the  defence  and  protection  of  the  people  of  the 
land.' 

The  church  property  was  too  tempting  to  the  greedy  profusion 
of  the  King,  who  took  possession  of  its  treasury,  which  contain- 
ed a  capital  of  800,000  florins  in  cash.     T(iese  monies  paid  the 
Workmen  employed  about  the  new  palace.     The  chief  Lutheran 
convents  were  secularised,  and  the  prelates  deprived  of  their 
revenues.     Ooc  of  these  convents  was  wisely  turned  into  a  boil- 
ing house,  for  the  purpose  of  making  sugar  out  of  beet-roots, 
According  to  the  Napoleon  patent.    The  clergy  of  Stuttgard  were 
expelled  from  their  houses.     Great  portions  of  the  church  lands 
were  sold,  or  incorporated  with  the  royal  domains  ;  and  the  ma*- 
iiagement  of  such  revenues  as  yet.  continued  applicable  to  the 
ecclesiastical  treasury,  was  taken  from  the   Church    Council, 
and  confided  to  the  *  Minister  of  Finance, '  so  that  the  fund 
was  now  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  government.      And 
how  this  government  managed  the  ecclesiastical  and  charitable 
foundations,  may  be  judged  from  one  shameful  instance  of  abuse. 
There  is  an  extensive  orphan  hospital  at  Stuttgard  ; — this  .was 
converted  into  an  *  Academie  Royale  des  Arts; '  that  is  to  say, 
the  arts  of  dancing,  musLc  and  stage- playing,  where  the  pupik, 
intended  for  the  supply  o\  the  *  Corps  Dramatique '  of  the  Court 
theatre,  were  fed  and  clothed  and  educated  at  the  expense  of  the 
liospical ;   and  the  helpless  children,  for  whom  this  asylum  had 
been  provided  by  the  pious  charity  of  the  founders,  were  left  to 
starve.     *  The  clergy, '  say  the  States,  •  were  treated,  on  all  oc- 
casions, with  contempt.     Their  authority,  as  censors  of  the  pub- 
lic morals,  was  no  longer  respected.     The  Court,  by  its  exam- 
Ele,  encouraged  the  profanation  of  the  Lord's  day,'     In  the  ta- 
le of  precedency,  <  the  most  ignorant  under-bailiff  (Unter^ 
VOL.  x^ix.  NO*  58«  A  a 
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Atntman)  ranks  above  the  most  respectable  pastor.  ^  .  All  tBese 
acts  of  oppression,  and  a  great  many  more,  are  stated  in  the 
yery  able  report  presented  to  the  States  by  the  general  superin- 
tending Lutheran  prelate,  Ciess.  However,  as  we  must  deal 
with  impartiality,  we  are  bound  to  observe,  that  the  venerable 
prelate  has  included  certain  particulars  in  his  report  which  scarce- 
ly seem  to  form  a  fair  charge  against  the  Government.  Such^ 
for  instance,  is  the  information  respecting  the  frailty  of  Dorothy 
Ailmendingerinn,  now  entered  in  the  journals  of  the  States,  m 
perpettiam  rei  memoriam^  and  which  was  given  to  the  Prelate  by 
the  Reverend  Mr  Stummel,  Pastor  of  Durnau,  in  the  upper 
bailiiwick  of  Goppingen.  It  thence  appears,  that  the  said  Doro- 
thy, notwithstanding  the  wholesome  admonitions  which  she  re- 
ceived, hath  twice  indulged  in  illicit  love  in  the  very  face  of  Pas- 
tor Stummel ;  and,  to  his  unspeakable  consternation,  she  has 
never  yet  been  sent  to  the  house  of  correction,  there  to  be  dealt 
with  as  the  law  directs.  Dorothy's  transgressions  are  no  doubt 
very  heinous ; — yet  we  submit,  that  the  enormities  of  which  Pas- 
tor Stummel  and  his  Prelate  thus  complain,  might  have  come  ta 
pass  even  if  the  Church  Council  had  been  in  full  activity.  The 
report  of  Prelate  Cless  also  includes  a  homily  against  the  abuse 
of  skittle-playing  on  Sunday  afternoons ;  but  we  greatly  fear 
that  it  has  failed  to  produce  a  due  sense  of  the  enormity  of  the 
practice. 

The  Government,  aware  that  it  bad  deserved  a  general  re- 
sistance, thought  fit  to  disarm  the  entire  population  of  the 
country ;  and  all  fire-arms  were  to  be  given  up.  Severe  pu- 
nishments were  inflicted  on  offenders.  The  males  were  con- 
demned to  hard  labour  in  the  fortifications  for  three  months  ^ 
the  ladies  were  confined  during  four  months  in  the  house  ot 
correction ;  and  even  the  nobles  were  not  exempted  from  the 
prohibitions  of  this  most  degrading  law;  At  first,  merchants 
trayelling  with  goods  of  value,  or  travellers  carrying  with  them 
<  considerable  sums  of  money, '  (for  the  proviso  was  carefully 
worded),  were  permitted  to  carry  -  -  -  -  •  pocket-pistols.  Thk- 
was  under  the  decree  made  in  January  1809.  But,  in  the  fol- 
lowing December,  the  Government  discovered  that  pocket-pis- 
tols were  dangerous  things;  and  the  permission  of  wearing 
Ihem  was  revoked.  The  conscription  laws  were  even  more  op- 
pressive than  in  the  protecting  empire.  From  thence  also  the 
king  borrowed  the  Tariff  of  Trianon^ .  which  continued  to  be 
levied,  with  a  very  slight  reduction,  when  there  was  no  Icmger 
any  obligatioi;!  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  adhere  to  the 
Continental  system.  The  trade  of  the  late  Imperial  towns  was 
destroyed  by  toUs  and  impositions.    Several  manufacturea  were 
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declared  to  be  *  royal  monopolies : '  of  these  none  was  n)ore' 
grievous  and  illegal  than  the  monopoly  of  snuff  and  tobacco— < 
it  being  expressly  declared  by  the  old  constitution,  that  the  ne* 
cessaries  of  life  were  not  to  be  subject  to  monopoly. 

Justice  took  flighty  of  course.  The  sentences  of  the  criminal 
court  were  dictated  by  the  King  himself^  through  the  medium  of 
the  Minister  of  Justice.  Of  these  sentences  the  States^  for  wiso 
rea.sons,  *  respectfully  abstain  from  speaking  \  *  but  they  exclaim 
loudly  against  the  punishments  inflicted  by  the  tribunals,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  laws.  The  Ministry  of  Police,  as  well  as  the 
sections  of  the  Cabinet  Ministry,  had  the  power,  we  will  not 
say  of  sentencing  persons  to  confinement,  but  of  confining  themi 
without  sentence,  for  an  unlimited  period^  in  the  house  of  cor-< 
rection. 

Wirtemberg  thus  continlied  enjoying  the  sweets  of  full  sove-i 
reignty  till  the  year  1815,  when  a  meeting,  purporting  to  be  aa 
assembly  of  the  States,  and  whose  proceedings  are  now  before 
us,  was  called  by  the  King.  Thi*^  measure  was  forced  upon 
him  by  the  course  of  events :  the  Rhenish  sovereigns,  as  long 
as  they  gained  by  the  job,  weretiever  qualmish  in  allowing  their 
subjects  to  be  shot  and  frozen,  and  starved  by  wholesale  in  th€^ 
service  of  the  French  Emperor^  When  these  magnanimous 
heroes  slipped  off  the  harness  which  they  had  gladly  buckled  on 
their  own  shoulders,  and  left  the  car  of  Napoleon  astanding, 
the  sufferings,  of  which  they  themselves  had  been  the  willing 
cause,  and  all  of  which  they  might  have  averted  had  they  pos- 
sessed either  political  steadiness  or  honesty,  were  used  as  stimu^ 
lants  to  rouse  the  energy  of  the  people.  And  the  Germans  in 
general,  were  taught  that  their  exertions  against  the^  French 
Emperor,  would  be  rewarded  by  the  restoration  of  their  consti- 
tutional liberties.  How  this  expectation  has  been  realized  in 
Prussia,  and  Hesse,  and  Bavaria,  we  all  know  well ;  but  the 
peculiar  liberties  which  Wirtemberg  had  once  enjoyed,  made  it 
necessary  that  the  government  should  devise  some  method  of 
preserving  a  comfortable  despotism ;  and  for  this  purpose  the 
new  assembly  of  the  States  was  convened.  This  was  preceded 
by  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  council  of  state,  held*  on  the 
nth  January  l»15.  Here  the  King  delivered  a  gracious  speech, 
in  which  he  stated,  that  the  suppression  of  the  ancient  states  of 
Wirtemberg,  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  changes  which 
took  place  in  the  kingdom  in  the  year  1805,  and  the  political 
relations  connected  with  those  changes.  It  was,  however,  &U 
ways  his  firm  intention  to  bestow  a  Representative  Constitution 
va  the  country,  as  soon  as  a  favourable  opportunity  should  ar** 
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tive.  In  the  conferences  which  he  had  with  the  Sovereigns  at 
Vienna*  he  expressed  bis  resolution  to  introduce — let  this  ex*^ 
pression  be  marked— to  introduce  a  Representation  of  the  States 
into  his  kingdom.  And,  although  the  affairs  of  Germany  had 
not  yet  attained  to  a  satisfactory  settlement,  vet  his  wishes  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  his  people,  would  no  longer  allow  him 
to  delay  carrying  his  resolutions  into  effect. 

The  decree,  reguhting  the  convocation  of  the  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  order  of  things,  issued  in  January  ;  and  on  the 
25th  March  1815,' they  met  at  Stuttgard.  The  representatives 
of  the  •  good  towns,  ' — a  gallicism  which  is  unseemly  in  a  Ger- 
man kin^k>m, — and  of  the  bailliwicks,  were  chosen  by  the  inha- 
bitants, and  an  incomeof  200  florins,  arising  from  real  proper- 
ty, was  the  qualification  of  an  elector.  The  four  hereditary 
i^cers  of 'the  kingdom,  and  the  mediatised  princes,  and  thirty 
counts  and  heads  of  noble  famihe^  selected  by  the  King, 
appeared  as  representatives  of  the  nobility.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Tubingen,  and  the  senior  general  super- 
intending Prelate,  were  to  be  considered  as  the  delegates  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.  TTie  Catholic  Church  was  represented  by  a 
Bishop  inpartibus^  who  was  invested  with  the  functions  of  Ge- 
neral Vicar,  and  the  Senior  of  the  Catholic  Deans.  Speak- 
ing of  the  appearance  of  the  thing  on  paper,  it  would  seem 
that  the  representation  of  the  people  was  fairly  constituted; — and, 
that  it  was  in  fact  so,  was  soon  evinced  by  their  conduct :  But 
the  share  of  legislative  authority  which  the  King  was  willing  to 
concede  to  the  States  was  so  insignificant,  that,  however  freely 
chosen,  the  assembly  would  never  have  been  enabled  to  coun- 
terbalance the  power  of  the  Crown.  The  session  was  opened 
with  great  pomp.  The  King,  as  appears  from  the  cffictal  ac- 
count, in  which  the  particulars  of  the  ceremonial  are  most  care- 
ftilly  set  forth,  was  put  into  a  *  gala  wagen ; '  and  a  team  of  no 
less  than  eight  horses  was  required  to  drag  his  Majesty  and  his 
wagen.  His  ministers  being  l^ss  ponderous,  were  loaded  in  Ao/- 
imgenSy  some  dragged  by  six  horses,  and  some  only  by  a  pair. 
The  speech  from  the  throne  was  followed  by  another  in  praise 
of  the  new  constitution,  delivered' by  the  minister  of  the  interior. 
Count  Von  Reischach ;  and  the  articles  themselves  were  read  by 
the  minister  of  state  Otte.  •  This  constitutional  charter  ' — the 
King  proceeded — *  which  is  given  to  our  faithful  States,  con- 
tains the  declaration  of  our  Royal  mil. ' — The  doors  of  the  hall 
were  thrown  open;  *  and  his  Majesty  and  his  train  returned  to 
the  palace,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  his  Majesty  had  ar- 
lived. ' 

As  soon  as  he  had  quitted  the  hall,  the  assembly  adopted  pro> 
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ceedings  wl\ich  amounted  virtually  to  a  rejection  of  the  consti* 
tution  which  had  been  given  by  his  Royal  will*  The  President 
proposed,  that,  according  to  the  new  constitution,  they  should 

!>roc,eed  to  the  choice  of  a  vice-president ;  but  Prince  Maxioii* 
ian  of  WaIdburg>Zeil  rose  and  read  a  protest,  in  which  he  de« 
clared  his  reasons  for  withdrawing  from  the  assembly.  The  me- 
diatised princes,  he  said, still  waited  the  determination  of  their  fate 
from  the  Congress  of  Vienna;  and,  till  its  decision  was  known,  he 
could  not  declare  his  submission  to  the  new  constitution,  it  being 
an  act  by  which  bis  rights  and  those  of  his  family  would  be  irre- 
vocably  concluded.  It  must  be  remarked,  that  a  great  propor* 
tion  of  the  mediatised  nobility  refused  to  obey  the  letters  of  con^ 
vocation  addressed  to  them ;  and  of  those  who  were  present, 
the  Counts  of  Quadt  Ismy,  Schasberg,  and  Erbach  Wartem- 
berg,  and  the  Princes  of  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Ho«p 
henlohe,  declared  their  adherence  to  the  protest  of  the  Prince  of 
Waldb«rg.  This  protest  of  the  mediatised  princes  was  imme?-^ 
diately  followed  by  the  vote  of  an  address  to  the  Throne  from  the 
States*  It  was  moved  by  the  Count  of  Waldeck-Pyrmont^  who, 
inconsequence,  was  honoured  by  the  implacable  anger  of  the 
Monarch,  and  carried  by  acclamation.  In  this,  they  humbly 
represented  to  the  King,  that  the  people  had  proceeded  to  elect 
ibeir  representatives,  under  the  full  conviction  that  they  were  to 
receive  back  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  country,  with  sudi 
modifications  only  as  became  necessary  in  consequence  of  the 
additions  which  had  been  made  to  the  ancient  territory  of  the 
Dukes.  It  wa6  therefore  with  the  most  submissive  gratitude 
that  the  States  recognised  the  goodness  of  his  Majesty  in  call* 
ing  them  together,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  alteration^ 
which  it  would  be  fit  that  the  constitution  should  undergo  un* 
der  the  altered  situatioii  of  the  couptry. 

Thus  the  King  and  the  States  enounced  the  opposite  princi- 
ples upon  which  they  proceeded*  The  King  assumed  that  the 
ancient  rights  of  the  Wirtembergers  were  entirely  extinguished 
and  surrendered  up ;  and  placed  himself  in  the  situation  of  an 
autocrat,  the  uncontrolled  master  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
his  subjects,  who,  of  his  own  accord,  condescends  to  impose  cer^ 
tain  limits  to  his  authority.  These  pretensions  of  the  King  were 
flatly  contradicted  by  the  States;  who  maintained  that  they  were 
entitled  to  their  ancient  constitution  as  their  right, — and  that 
they  held  their  privileges  by  the  same  legitimate  tenure  that  he 
held  his  crown.  They  required  the  entire  restitution  of  their 
iibertics  as  an  act  of  justice ;  nor  would  they  receive  them  back 
in  scraps,  doled  out  by  grace  and  favour.  Whence  did  the 
l^ing  obtain  ^i^  ^  full  sovereignty  ? '    His  absolute  power  wim  f 
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mere  lawless  usurpation,  to  which  neither  the  States  nor  the 
People  had  assented,  either  in  word  or  deed.  It  therefore  re- 
mained with  them  to  consent  to  those  modifications  of  iheir  old 
form  of  government,  by  which  it  might  be  adapted  to  the  con^ 
dition  of  the  incorporated  territories,  and  reformed,  where  re- 
form was  needed.  For  these  purposes  the  Stales  were  willing 
to  treat  with  the  King,  and  to  sanction  a  new  compact  between 
the  sovereign  and  the  people, — but  on  the  basis  of  the  former 
compacts  which  had  been  concluded  between  the  Wirtembergers 
jand  his  predecessors  and  himself. 

As  they  thus  utterly  disclaimed  the  power  claimed  by  the  King, 
of  •  granting '  a  new  constitution  to  Wirtemberg,  and  refused  to 
accept  a  national  representation  as  his  gift,  the  defects  of  the  pro- 
posed form  of  government  needed  less  consideration: — the  States, 
jhowever,  pointed  them  out.  The  vigilant,  permanent  deputa- 
tions, who  had  so  long  proved  thorns  in  the  side  of  the  Duke,  with 
Jheir  well-stocked  treasury,  were  to  disappear;  but  a  de^iutation 
of  12  Members  was  to  meet  for  four  weeks  in  each  year,  who 
were  to  have  the  liberty  of  complaining  to  the  King.  The  Ge-^ 
serai  Assenibly  was  to  me^t  once  in  three  years.  Regulations 
were  to  be  enforced  which  would  have  deprived  the  people  of 
the  right  of  petition,  and  have  checked  all  communications  be- 
tween them  and  their  representatives.  It  was  declared,  indeedf 
that  no  new  taxes  should  be  levied  in  future  without  their  consent; 
but  all  the  taxes  which  had  been  imposed,  and  all  the  laws  which 
had  been  promulgated  by  the  king  whilst  exercising  his  ^  lull 
sovereignty,  *  were  to  remain  in  force,  and  to  be  the  basis  of 
the  new  system  of  finance  and  legislation;  And  the  rights  of 
the  Crown  were  so  well  defined,  whilst  such  a  mysterious  im- 
personality enveloped  those  which'  were  given  to  the  people  by 
iiis  Majesty's  *  constitutional  act, '  that  the  national  representar 
^OTi  was  mere  mockery  and  delusion. 

After  many  bitter  rescripts  and  angrv  addresses  had  been  ex- 
changed between  the  King  and  the  Statps,  commissioners  were 
jiam^d  by  each  party,  by  whom  the  points  in  difference  were  to 
be  discussed.  In  the  mean  while,  petitions, poured  in  from  the 
magistracy  and  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  baiiliwicks,  not  ex- 
cepting bis  Majesty's  good  town  of  3tuttgard,  exhorting  the 
{States  to  be  firm  iii  their  demands.  And  the  pciople  and  their 
representatives  were  unanimous  in  insistmg  upon  the  entire  re- 
j»toration  of  the  ancient  form  of  government,  with  such  change^ 
jonly  as  would  adapt  it  to  the  present  state  of  the  country.  At 
this  crisis,  the'  States  reclaimed  the  assistance  of  their  old  air 
lies,  the  three  guaranteeing  powers,  by  applying  to  their  mi-? 
|aister9  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  j  but,  as  may  easily  be  ao? 
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tictpatedy  without  effect.  Count  Munster  *  would  not  epter 
into  the  question,  whether  the  guarantee  was  yet  subsisting.' 
Indirectly,  however,  he  interposed  in  favour  of  the  mediatised 
princes ;  besides  which,  the  Hanoverian  ministers  declared,  in 
the  name  of  the  Prince  Regent,  thit  it  was  not  to  be  allowed 
that  the  dissolution  of  the  Germanic  empire  had  given  a  des* 
potic  power  to  any  of  the  German  princes ;  and  with  this  de^ 
claration  iheir  exertions  stopped. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussions,  a  new  ground  was  taken  by 
the  King.  If  the  claims  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dutchy  of  Old 
Wirtemberg  were  valid,  yet  the  newly  incorporated  territories^ 
lie  asserted,  could  have  bo  right  to  the  old  constitution — ^and 
these  territories  constituted  nearly  the  moiety  of  the  kingdom* 
This  point,  and  the  various  considerations  which  arose  out  of 
it,  continued  to  be  mooted  with  great  diligence  till  tlie  dissolu- 
tion of  the  assembly*  Without  following  up  the  arguments  of 
those  members  by  whom  it  was  treated  as  an  abstract  question, 
with  many  a  learned  quotation  from  Puffendorf  and  Vatel,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  claims  of  the  incorporated 
territories,  or  of  New  Wirtemberg^  were  fully  borne  out  by  pre- 
cedent. The  case  was  not  a  new  one,  resting  in  theory.  Nu- 
merous acquisitions  had  been  made  by  the  sovereigns  of  Wir- 
temberg since  the  16th  century  ;  for  the  State  had  been  progres* 
sively  increasing  in  size;  and,  in  every  instance,  the  districts  so 
acquired  had  been  let  into  the  possession  of  all  the  rights  of  the 
old  territory.  Whilst  thus  disputing,  the  King  yielded  so  far 
to  the  complaints  of  the  States,  as  to  repeal  some  of  his  forest 
laws,  and  corvee  acts,  and  war  taxes ;  but  at  the  same  time  be 
<;ontinued  to  levy  the  taxes  by  his  own  authority,  and  to  govern 
in  all  respects  in  full  sovereignty* 

During  the  remainder  of  the  King's  life,  the  discussions 
maintained  the  same  tone  of  asperity,  and  no  real  progress  was 
made  towards  an  amicable  settlement.  The  mediatised  princes 
und  nobility  had  rejoihed  the  assembly,  and  added  all  their 
strength  to  its  proceedings.  They  also  concluded  a  treaty  of 
union  amongst  themselves,  of  which  the  Prince  of  Waldburg 
Zeil  Franchburg  (President  of  the  States)  was  the  leading  mem* 
ber,  which  occasioned  violent  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
King. 

The  popular  party  was  supposed  to  be  espoused  by  the  Crown 
Prince,  the  present  King  William,  who  '  ascended  the  throne, ' 
;as  the  phrase  runs,  in  February  1817  ;  and  his  first  act  was  the 
puolication  of  another  plan  of  a  constitution,  in  which  a  near- 
er approximation  was  made  to  the  old  form  of  government^ 
but  his  Majesty  expressed  himself  in  energetic  terms  against  the 
^secret  admini^ration  of  the  permanent  deputations. 
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The  States  now  did  not  proceed  right  forward  $  much  tbntf 
was  consumed  in  trifling  discussions ;  and  an  article  of  the  new 
coi^stitution,  which  cfmpowered  the  privy  councillors  to  be  pre^ 
sent  at  their  sittings,  was  debated  at  large ;  all  parties  attach** 
ing  greater  importance  to  it  than  it  deserved.  Symptoms  of 
disunion  between  the  old  Wirtembergers  and  the  new  Wir^ 
tembergersy  disclosed  themselves.  The  repfesentaUves  of  Old 
Wirtemberg  protested  against  their  being  bound  by  the  ab« 
solute  majority  of  the  assembly,  of  which  the  latter  formed  a 
part;  and  the  communications  between  the  States  and  the 
King,  who  had  bowed  and  smiled  at  each  other  during  the 
honey-^moon,  now  became  less  respectful  and  conciliatory, — tiO 
at  length  a  popular  commotion  at  Stuttgard  furnished  the  go« 
vernment  with  a  reason  or  a  pretence  for  closing  the  sessions 
And,  since  that  period,  the  King  has  governed,  though  not  op* 

Eressivelyi  yet  in  *  full  sovereignty.  *  He  is  a  man  of  domestic 
abits,  and  mild  disposition ;  and  his  virtues  are  perhaps  as  dan* 
gerous  to  the  liberties  of  Wirtemberg  as  the  vices  of  his  father. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  these  transactions,  the  States,  we 
think,  acted  honestly  $  and  their  conduct  deserves  the  warmest 
praise  which  can  be  given  to  the  strenuous  defenders  of  public 
liberty ;— ^yet  they  were  deficient  in  tact  and  sound  discretion^ 
All  points  were  laboured  alike.  Their  communications  with  the 
King  were  often  worded  with  needless  petulance  and  empty  an- 
ger. It  is  a  wise  old  maxim,  that  ^  a  soft  answer  turneth  away 
wrath ;  *  and  certainly,  no  good  is  ever  gained  by  departing 
from  the  decent  and  habitual  rules  of  intercourse.  Whether  or 
not  it  would  have  been  politic  in  the  States  to  have  lowered  tbeiC 
pretensions,  is  one  of  those  matters  on  which,  according  to  Sir 
Roger  De  Coverley,  a  great  deal  may  be  said  on  both  sides* 
And  the  partisans  of  monarchy  may  perhaps  assert,  that,  when 
subjected  to  the  authority  of  the  deputations,  it  only  could  exist 
in  name. 

Experience,  however,  had  proved  the  utility  and  necessity 
of  the  restrictions  to  which  the  Dukes  were  subjected  under  the 
old  constitution  j  and  it  should  always  be  recollected^  that  the 
maintenance  of  popular  privileges  in  such  small  states,  is  a  diffi* 
cult  problem;  iTiey  have  not  the  depth  of  soil  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  enable  the  tree  of  liberty  to  strike  root  deeply,  and 
flourish  upwards,  so  as  to  withstand  the  storm ;  but  it  always 
continues  a  weak  sapling,  requiring  props  and  fences.  The  peo- 
ple are  not  respectable  enough  to  withstand  the  influence  of  the 
Court ;  and  they  have  no  weight  on  their  side  by  which  it  can 
be  counterbalanced. 

The  ariiitocratic  and  popular  branches  of  the  legislature  have 
not  the  support  which  are  given  to  them  in  larger  commuiutkt| 
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by  public  spirit  and  puUic  opinion  i  and^  above  all*  by  proper ty^ 
The  multitude  are  inert  and  dull,  roused  with  difficulty,  and 
&oon  relapsing  into  torpor.  There  is  no  elasticity  in  the  public 
mind.  In  Wirtemberg,  the  courtier  and  the  court  hireling  are  not 
kept  in  check  by  tlic  bubstantial  merchant,  the  landed  gentleman^ 
or  the  decent  farmer.  The  towns  are  filled  with  petty  traders:  the 
country  is  peopled  by  sluggish  boors.  The  Counts  and  Baronst 
therefore,  may  bear  sixteen  quarters  or  thirty*two  quarters  ia 
their  shields  ;  they  may  trace  their  line  to  Arminius  and  Urti^ 
kind  ;  and  the  Burgomasters  of  Boppiogen,  or  Gmnud^  or  Rot- 
tenburg  (for  there  is  only  mie  borough  which  openly  bears  this 
name  in  Wirtemberg),  may  be  fairly  and  freely  chosen  to  repre^ 
sent  their  towns  in  the  Diet ;  But  neither  the  nobleat  aristocracy, 
nor  the  most  genuine  representatives  of  the  people,  will  ever  be  of 
importance  unless  they  have  money  in  their  purses.  A  popular 
government  supposes,  that  there  must  be  a  quantum  of  substantial 
power  in  the  holding  of  the  people.  Now  if  this  share  of  power 
cannot  be  diffused  throughout  the  mass,  it  must  be  concentrate 
ed  in  particular  classes  or  bodies.  The  coordinate  authority  and 
secret  funds  of  the  permanent  deputations,  which  might  have 
overturned  the  throne  il  corfided  to  a  British  Parliament,  or 
the  French  Chambers,  were  therefore  essential  to  the  very  exist* 
ence  of  the'States  of  Wirtemberg;  where  the  people  are  destitute 
of  the  character  and  resources  by  which  at  representative  assem- 
bly is  maintained  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions;  and  the 
guarantees  of  the  Protestant  powers,  however  inexpedient  it 
may  be  to  albw  of  foreign  interference  in  the  internal  go- 
vernment of  a  nation,  supplied  the  place  of  the  vis  inertia 
which  strengthens  the  suoject  in  repelling  the  aggressions  of 
his  rulers. 

With  respect  to  the  right  of  the  Wirtembergers  to  their 
old  constitution,  we  think  it  would  scarcely  have  been  ques* 
tioned,  but  in  such  Jacobinical  times  as  the  present  The 
Jacobin — hateful  name— ^was  one  who  rushed  at  ooce  beyond 
the  debateable  land  oi  pui)lic  law ;   who  cancelled  every  obIi«- 

Etion — who  lied  whenever  it  served  his  turn— who  remem«> 
red  no  promise  which  he  had  once  given— -and  who  kept 
those  down  bv  violence  whom  he  had  cheated  or  seduced  into 
submission.  The  Jacobm  reput>lic  unfolded  itself  into  a  Jaco- 
bin empire  $  and  now  it  is  quite  a  melancholy  sight  to  see  how 
many  of  the  worst  principie!^  of  Jacobinism  have  been  adoptr 
ed  by  the  apostles  ot  legitimacy,  and  by  the  new  converts  to  its 
(NTthodoxy.  Those  who  scotched  thejsnake,  have  sucked  in  all 
Its  venom.  Where  the  French  were  usurpers,  their  conquerors 
IBonfirmed  their  usurpations.    The  delivery'  of  the  oontinent* 
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$1  Dations  consists  in  this ; — their  chains  have  been  unfastened 
from  one  staple  in  the  waO,  and  rivetted  to  others  in  its  stead. 
Every  vestige  of  popular  freedom  or  independence  has  beea 
carefully  blotted  oat.  Nothing  has  been  retained  save  royalty. 
The  joyous  charters  of  Brabant  had  been  cast  into  the  flames 
by  the  rude  hands  of  the  mad  revolutionists ;  and  therefore  it 
became  lawful  for  the  Amphictyons  of  Europe,  as  they  have 
been  caUed  in  the  French  papers,  to  heave  the  Dutch  King 
up,  and  drop  him  down  upon  the  dioulders  of  the  unwilling 
Bdgians.  Since  Genoa  melted  into  the  French  empire,  the 
proud  republic  was  to  pass  in  the  mass  of  barter  to  the  miser- 
able Sardinian  bigoU  The  cessions  extorted  from  the  Prussian 
give  him  the  right  of  plundering  the  Saxon ;  and  the  doctrine 
'which  commanded  Spain  and  me  Indies  to  worship  the  mode 
king,  received  a  hopeful  application  in  Scandinavia :  For  the  at- 
tachment which  the  Norwegians  have  since  formed  to  their  new 
prince,  does  not  in  the  least  diminish  the  primary  illegality  of 
the  transfer* 

By  such  acts  of  the  Lords  of  men,  a  great  change  has  been 
unfortunately  produced  in  the  public  mind.  The  warm,  and, 
let  us  add,  the  ennobling  spirit  of  loyalty,  is  flitting  fast  a- 
way.  Of  the  infinite  varieties  of  misery  which  fall  upon  our 
wretched  nature,  there  are  none  which  so  readily  excite  our 
aympathy,  as  the  sufierings  of  a  king.  Nor  is  there  a  more  ge- 
nerous passion,  or  a  jsurer  one,  than  the  anxious  hope  that 
the  lawful  monarch  may  be  reinstated  in  his  rightful  power. 
But  for  the  claims  of  duty  and  allegiance,  who  is  there  that 
would  not  have  wished  to  join,  with  all  bis  heart  and  all  his 
Aoul,  in  the  simple,  yet  energetic  song  of  the  partiaana  of  our 
exiled  Stuarts  ? 

A  thousand  years  this  Royal  Crown 

Hath  been  his  father's  and  his  own ; 

Say  is  there  any  one  but  he^ 

That  in  the  same  should  sharer  be  ? 

Who  better  may  the  sceptre  sway, 

Than  he  that  hath  such  right  to  reign? 

Then  let  us  hope  for  peace — for  the  wars  will  never  cease. 

Till  the  King  enjoys  his  own  again. 

Such  feelings  can  no  longer  be  excited.  This  fire  of  loyalty  is 
damped  ail  over  the  world.  Those  who  would  wish  to  rekindle 
it  on  the  altar,  turn  away  with  disgust  from  the  contemptuous 
«cowl  of  the  divinities  before  whom  it  would  have  flamed.  Upon 
Che  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  we  witnessed  just  «uch  a  «cene  as 
4:akes  place  in  romance,  when  the  dungeons  of  a  widced  giant 
^^re  unlocked,  after  the  storming  ofhis  castle.     Kings  and  priji^ 
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ces  and  potentates  were  delivered  from  captivity,  or  recafled  from 
banishment;  and  Europe  rang  from  side  to  side  with  joy. 
These  lo  Paeans  swelled  and  rose  upon  the  breeze — and  then  they 
ceased  !  aad  a  sullen  silence  has  succeeded.  The  common  exult* 
ation  was  repressed  by  the  unlucky  discovery,  that,  as  soon  as 
the  •  Kings, '  in  the  words  of  the  song,  began  to  enjoy  their 
own  again,  it  became  but  too  evident,  that  they  had  fuliy  deter- 
mined that  their  subjects  should  never  enjoy  theirs ;  and,  till 
that  assurance  is  felt,  the  •  King, '  no  matter  how  many  thou- 
sand years  the  sceptre  may  have  belonged  to  him  or  his  fathers, 
will  never  sway,  nor  deserve  to  sway  it  in  peace  or  security. 


Art.  V.  A  Description  of  the  principal  Picturesque  Beauties , 
Antiquities y  and  Geological  Phenomend  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
By  Sir  Henry  Englefield,  Bart.  Illustrated  by  numerous 
Engravings  from  Original  Drawings.  London,  Bulmer  &  Co. 
1816. 

nnHE  Isle  of  Wight  possesses  much  of  that  kind  of  beauty 
-*-  which  seldom  sinks  into  tameness  on  the  one  hand,  or 
rises  into  sublimity  on  the  other.  It  is  almost  always  such  as 
to  produce  only  placid  and  gentle  emotions.  Its  charms  a- 
rise  from  the  sight  of  verdure  and  fertility  spread  over  an  un- 
dulating and  often  well  wooded  surface,  many  points  com- 
manding fine  views  of  the  sea,  and  particularly  of  the.  strait 
which  separates  the  island  from  the  coast  of  England.  The 
structure,  also,  of  what  is  under  the  surface,  displays  some  in- 
teresting peculiarities ;  so  that  it  forms  a  subject  both  for  the 
pen  and  the  pencil,  which  we  think  has  been  very  happily  treat- 
ed in  the  elegant  and  splendid  volume  which  is  now  before  us. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  has  nearly  the  figure  of  a  parallelogram, 
with  all  its  sides  equal,  and  its  two  diagonals  therefore  nearly  cut- 
ing  one  another  at  right  angles.  The  longer  diagonal  runs  almost 
due  east  and  west,  and  the  shorter,  of  course,  north  and  south ; 
the  length  of  the  former  is  a  little  more  than  22  miles  and  a  half, 
and  that  of  the  latter  is  about  13  and  three  quarters.  The  su- 
perficial content  of  the  island  is  estimated  at  98,320  acres; 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  1812  was  reckoned  24,120,  ot 
nearly  one  for  every  four  acres.  Sir  Henry  Englefield,  after 
stating  the  figure  and  position,  goes  on  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
coast,  then  of  the  ranges  of  hills ;  giving  afterwards  a  pictur- 
esque description  of  the  island ;  and  lastly,  an  account  of  the 
|ew  antiquities  it  contains. 

^hc  longer  diagonal  which  we  have  mentioned,  goes  from 
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the  Needles,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  to  a  point  « 
Itttie  to  the  northward  of  the  high  chalk  cliiF  known  by  the 
name  of  Culver  Cliff  at  the  east  end  ;  and,  nearly  in  the  same 
direction,  is  a  range  of  chalk  hills  of  ai  very  peculiar  structure, 
which,  though  they  have  been  described  by  other  naturalists, 
we  believe  were  first  observed  by  Sir  Henry  Englefield,  and 
are  indeed  remarkable  for  the  display  of  phenomena  very  un- 
usual among  secondary,  but  more  especially  among  chalk  strata. 

*  The  chalk  of  which  this  range  is  composed,  is  in  general  of  a 
sloser  and  harder  texture  than  that  of  most  of  the  chalk  ranges  in 
the  south  of  England.  It  is  everywhere  divided  into  strata  of  dif^ 
lerent  thickness,  from  two  to  four  or  five  feet :  these  are  exactly 
parallel  among  themselves,  and  do  not  appear  to  bend  or  wave  in  the 
kast.  They  are  in  general  separated  from  one  another  by  beds  oi 
flinty  in  separate  nodules ;  sometimes  of  considerable  dimensions  in 
the  direction  of  the  bed,  but  very  seldom  above  eight  or  ten  inches 
In  thickness.  In  some  places  the  strata  are  divided  by  a  thin  layer 
of  a  soft  powdery  chalk ;  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  surfaces 
of  the  strata  are  in  contact,  each  face  having  a  sort  oi  striated  ap- 
pearance, aAd  not  absolutely  flat,  but  wavy.  *  Besides  the  beds  of 
flints  which  separate  the  strata,  detached  nodules  are  also  found 
scattered  sparingly  through  the  most  solid  parts  of  the  beds ;  and 
sometimes  flint  may  be  seen  in  a  third  state,  namely,  filling,  in  thin 
sheets  of  very  considerable  extent,  the  fissures  which  run  through 
the  strata,^  cutting  them  in  general  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
strata..  These  fissures  are  seldom  above  two  inches  wide  ;  and  the 
plate  of  flint  which  fills  them  seems  to  have  been  formed  from  each 
side  towards  the  centre,  which  often  contains  some  loose  c^careous 
powder,  enclosed  between  two  siltcious  plates* 

*  All  the  flints  above  described,  except  the  detached  nodules  in 
the  body  of  the  strata  are  universally  found  in  a  most  extraordinary 
state :  they  are  broken  in  every  direction  into  pieces  of  eveiy  size, 
£*om  three  inches  diameter,  down  to  an  absolutely  impalpable  powder* 
Ttie  flints  thus  shivered,  as  if '  by  a  blow  of  inconceivable  force,  re- 
tain their  complete  form  and  positi(Hi  in  their  bed.  The  chalk  close- 
ly invests  them  on  every  side,  and,  till  removed,  nothing  different  from 
other  flints  can  be  perceived,  excepting  fine  lines  indicating  the  frac- 
ture, as  in  broken  glass ;  but,  when  moved,  they  fall  at  once  to  pieces. 
The  fragments  are  all  as  sharp  as  possible,  and  €|uite  irregular,  being 
certainly  not  the  efi^ct  of  any  peculiar  crystallisation,  or  internal  arr 
rangement  of  the  materials,  but  merely  of  external  violence.  * 

Sir  Henry  Englefleld  does  not  say  that  he  was  the  first  to  ob- 
^ye  this  most  extraordinary  and  instructive  fact,  but  we  be^- 


*  A  siihilar  appearance  is  observed  in  the  chalk  of  the  South  Dowj^ 
sange ;  and  it  somewhat  resembles  the  surfaces  to  whiph,  in  Derhyf 
shire,  they  give  the  name  SUkendde^f 
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Keve  be  was;  and  we  can  also  state,  from  our  own  obserrationf 
that  jhe  has  here  given  a  most  just  and  accurate  description  of 
the  phenomena : — and  what  he  ad(]s  about  the  position  of  the 
chalk  strata,  tends  to  throw  some  li^ht  on  the  cause. 

*  These  strata  lie  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an  angle  of  nearly  70 
degrees,  dipping  toward  th^  north.  Wherever  I  have  been  able  to 
flee  the  strata  in  a  fair  section,  this  great  inclination  appears  constant, 
and  die  whole  mass  has  been  moved  apparently  at  once,  without  any 
fissure  or  chasm  in  consequence  of  it;  *  for  the  fissures  already  de- 
scribed to  be  filled  In  many  parts  with  flint,  bear  certain  marks  of 
having  existed  previous  to  the  period  of  the  subveraion  of  the  whole 


It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  fact  of  the  highly  inclined 
position  of  the  chalk  strata,  and  the  shattered  condition  of  the 
flints  contained  in  them,  are  connected  together,  and  are  to  be 
referred  to  one  common  cause.  The  strata  are  so  accurately 
parallel,  even  in  their  nearly  vertical  position,  that  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  of  their  having  been  formed  in  a  horizontal 
position,  and  having  had  their  surfaces  made  parallel  to  one 
another,  by  being  originally  parallel  to  the  level  surface -of  the 
water  by  which  the  chalk  was  deposited.  From  this  position 
they  have  been  removed,  and  brought  into  a  situation  nearly 
vertical,  though,  whether  by  subsidence  or  elevation,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  doubtful  question.  In  either  cast;,  a  great  force  has 
been  applied ;  and  the  vast  mass  ef  chalk  put  in  motion,  has, 
by  a  very  singular  operation,  shivered  the  flints  contained  in  it, 
without  producing  a  relative  change  of  place  in  the  fragments. 
This  resembles  more  the  effect  of  a  most  severe  and  forcible 
squeeze  or  compression  applied  to  a  body  on  all  sides,  than  any 
other  application  of  force  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  A 
hard  and  brittle  substance,  of  which  the  parts  were  not  tenaci- 
ous or  tough,  might  certainly  in  this  way  be  reduced  into  frag- 
ments, and  almost  to  powder,  without  any  change  in  its  external 
form.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  nodules  included  in  the  interior 
of  the  beds  of  chalk,  are  not  shivered  like  those  at  the  surfaces,  or 
interposed  between  the  strata.  The  former  have  been  protected 
by  the  solid  mass  round  them,  while  the  latter  have  been  shat- 
tered by  the  slipping  or  sliding  of  the  chalk  beds  on  one  another. 
The  striated  appearances  at  the  surface  of  the  strata,  are  a 
proof  that,  such  sliding  or  rubbing  on  one  another  has  taken 
place.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  this  with  the  idea  of  a  compression  acting  equally^ 
or  nearly  equally  on  all  sides. 

♦  Though  this  angle  is  on  the  whole  constant ;  it  is,  nevertheless, 
subject  to  some  local  variation. 
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We  bsve  said  that  it  is  not  evident  whether  the  A>rce  that 
changed  the  position  of  these  strata,  was  their  own  gravity  pro- 
ducing subsidence  on  one  side,  or  some  expansive  force  rai^ang 
them  up  on  the  other.  Both  supfK>sitions  are  subject  to  great 
difiicuities,  Sir  H.  E,  however,  seems  to  entertain  no  doubt  of 
the  effect  having  been  produced  by  subsidence. 

^  The  chalk, '  he  says,  *  is  not  the  only  substance  which  has  thus 
been  overset ;  for  the  clay  strata  to  the  norUi  and  south  of  the  chalk,  ta 
the  extent  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  ^e  north,  and  rather  more 
to  the  south,  are  in  like  manner  inclined ;  but  with  this  differeoce,* 
that  those  to  the  north,  which,  if  the  whole  mass  fell  in  from  the 
south,  were  originally  the  uppermost  strata,  have,  as  it  was  natural 
to  suppose  they  might,  parted  off  from  the  chalk,  so  as  to  leave  a 
narrow  chasm  between  them,  and  now  stand  in  a  position^  nearl^c, 
if  not  absolutely  vertical ;  while  the  southern  strata  have  a  less  inclin- 
ation to  the  horizon  than  the  chalk,  owing  to  the  chalk  having  in 
the  same  manner  parted  from  them,  which  leaves  a  ravine  between 
the  chalk  and  the  clay  on  the  southern  side  of  the  ravine.  ' 

The  supposition,  that  the  highly  inclined  position  of  the  chalk 
strata,  is  the  effect  of  angular  subsidence,  rather  than  of  angu* 
lar  elevation,  though  it  seem  the  most  natural,  does  not  appear 
to  us  quite  consistent  with  the  facts.  On  the  north  side  of 
Alum  Bay,  where  the  inclined  strata  of  chalk  are  nearly  in 
contact  with  the  beds  of  clay,  which,  when  the  whole  was 
horizontal,  were  the  beds  nearest  the  surface,  and  incumbeat 
on  the  chalk,  the  parts  of  those  beds  nearest  the  chalk,  if 
we  are  not  very  much  deceived,  are  turned  np  as  if  they  had 
been  heaved  and  bent  by  a  force  that  acted  from  below.  It  is 
not  likely,  if  nothing  but  sinking  down  had  happened  on  thi» 
side,  that  such  an  appearance  would  have  been  produced. 
But,  whatever  supposition  be  adopted,  a  great  diflgcnlty  re- 
mains behind,  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  noticed, 
far  less  to  have  seen  explained.  When  a  body  of  strata  is  srt 
edgeways,  how  comes  it  about  that  it  occupies  in  a  horizontal  di-' 
rection  as  much  space,  either  exactly,  or  nearly,  as  it  did  in  its 
undisturbed  position  ?  What  has  adjusted  the  thickness  of  the 
moved  strata  to  their  breadth,  feo  tliat  when  the  mass  turned 
on  its  axis,  till  it  came  to  be  wholly,  or  nearly  vertical,  it  oc- 
cupied the  same  space  as  when  it  lay  horizontally  ?  To  this 
question  we  can  conceive  no  answer,  if  the  effect  is  supposed 
to  be  produced  by  the  mere  sinking  down  or  subsidence. — We 
shall  have  occasion,  however,  to  return  to  this  subject  on  con- 
sidering the  second  part  of  this  volume. 

It  is  at  the  eastern  and  western  extremities  of  the  island  where 
the  coast  affords  a  transverse  section  of  the  chalk  range,  that 
this  disposition  of  the  strata  is  most  distinctly  seen.    The  needUs 
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at  the  western  extremity,  are  parts  of  the  Tertical  strata  of  chaik^ 
now  separated  from  the  rest,  and  insulated  by  the  action  of  the 
sea,  to  which,  though  they  have  been  hard  enough  to  mdce  a 
great  resistance,  they  are  gradually  yielding;  and  will  finally  dis« 
appear  as  some  others  have  done,  of  which,  in  calm  weather,  the 
remains  are  to  be  seen  at  a  considerable  depth  under  the  surface* 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that,  at  this  end,  the  Isle  of 
Wi^ht  was  once  connected  with  the  main  land. 
'  The  formation  of  flint  is  a  matter  so  interesting  to  geologists, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  obscure,  that  the  remarks  of  one  whp 
has  been  accustomed  to  examine  those  objects  in  their  natural 
state,  and  with  his  own  eyes,  are  always  deserving  of  attention* 
Sir  Henry  Englefield  thinks  it  certain  that  the  separation  of 
the  silicious  matter  from  the  calcareous  took  place  after  the  for- 
mation of  the  strata,  and  that  the  flints  were  not,  as  it  would 
appear  at  a  first  glance,  deposited  in  alternate  strata  with  the 
chalk.  The  extraneous  fossils  found  in  chalk  seem  to  afford  a 
proof  of  this.  Many  Echini  are  seen  filled  with  flint,  which  has, 
after  completely  filling  the  cavity  of  the  shell,  formed  a  large 
bulb  at  the  orifice  of  it,  as  a  viscid  fluid  would  do. 

*  Many  of  the  great  fissures  in  the  chalk,  which  must  have  takea 
place  long  afler  the  whole  mass  had  attained  a  degree  of  hardness 
and  solidity,  as  they  run  through  many  strata,  without  in  the  least 
disturbing  them,  are  invested  with  pure  flint ;  sometimes  totally  fill- 
ing those  fissures,  and  sometimes  not.  The  plates  of  flint  filling 
these  fissures  must  have  been  deposited  at  a  period  later  than  the 
formation  of  the  nodules  of  flint,  either  those  in  the  strata  or  those 
found  separately  scattered  through  the  substance  of  the  chalk.  What 
agent  has  in  this  manner,  at  twp  different  periods,  separated  the  sili- 
cious from  the  calcareous  matter,  and  How  could  the  flint,  when  $• 
separated  from  the  chalk,  form  itself  into  solid  masses  ?  ' 

Thisjast  is  indeed  a  difficult  (juestion  ;  for  the  silicious  mat- 
ter must  not  only  be  separated,  but  it  must  be  reduced  to  a  fluid 
state  before  it  could  be  moulded  into  the  forms,  or  acquire  the 
solidity  which  it  is  now  found  to  possess.  An  analogy  has  of 
late  been  observed  between  the  forms  of  the  various  kinds  of 
spongice,  and  the  figures  of  the  flint  in  chalk  ;  and  if  the  ana- 
logy is  real,  it  will  considerably  add  to  the  difliculty  of  the  ex- 
planation. 

The  picturesque  beauties  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  are  mostly 
confined  to  the  coast  and  the  country  immediately  adjacent ; 
the  interior  being,  for  the  most  parr,  as  destitute  of  beauty  a» 
any  tract  of  the  same  extent  in  England.  The  woodlands  a- 
long  the  shore,  the  chalk  cliffs',  and  what  are  called  the  Chines^ 
are  the  principal  objects.    In  ihe  description  of  these  beauties^ 
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we  think  the  author  has  been  Tery  successful.  His  pictures 
are  not  overcharged  or  exaggerated,  but  are  lively  and  forci* 
ble ;  and,  by  means  of  a  few  circumstances  judiciously  select* 
ed,  bring  the  scene  very  distinctly  before  the  reader.  They  re- 
mind us  of  the  remarks  on  scenery,  which,  we  think,  are  made 
with  as  much  taste,  and  as  much  power  of  writings  as  any  in 
our  language, — we  mean  those  of  Gray  in  his  tour  in  Scotland, 
and  in  the  north  of  England. 

*  On  the  north  side  of  the  island,  and  not  far  from  West  Cdwes, 
is  a  seat  of  Sir  Henry  Seymour,  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr  Wyatt, 
in  imitation  of  an  ancient  castle.  Seated  on  the  steep  descent  of 
the  coast  to  the  Solent  sea,  it  perhaps  commands  a  view  of  that 
strait,  superior  in  beauty  to  any  other  point  in  the  island.  To  the 
east,  Portsmouth,  crowded  with  shipping,  is  in  full  view,  and  the 
richest  line  of  the  woody  coast  of  the  island  appears  in  long  and  va-» 
ried  perspective.  To  the  north,  the  Southampton  river  is  seen  in  its 
whole  extent ;  and  the  town  of  Southampton,  with  its  spires  and  tow-* 
ers,  though  at  ten  miles  distance,  is  no  inconsiderable  object.  The 
woods  of  the  New  Forest  close  the  view  to  the  west,  *  while  CaJshot 
Castle,  on  the  point  of  its  long  banks  of  shingle,  stands  boldly  out 
amidst  the  waves,  and  marks  the  separation  between  the  Solent  sea 
and  the  Southampton  river. ' 

Further  to  the  eastward  is  Binsteadj  much  celebrated  for  its 
beauty. 

*  The  shore  here  is  Very  steep,  aiid  wooded  absolutely  into 
the  water ;  a  small  cove  forms  the  nearest  distance ;  and,  beyond 
the  projecting  point  of  this  cove,  the  shipping  of  Portsmouth  har- 
bour, now  seen  in  a  nearer  view,  is  a  noble  assemblage  of  all  that 
the  commercial  or  armed  Navy  of  England  can  exhibit.  The  an- 
chorage of  the  Motherbank  reaches  quite  to  Binstead,  and  even  fur<* 
ther  to  the  west ;  and,  when  the  great  convoys  were  collecting  in  the 
channel  from  thence  to  St  Helen's,  a  distance  of  eight  miles  has  of- 
ten been  seen  covered  with  vessels,  to  the  amount  of  many  hundreds* 
The  sailing  of  one  of  those  great  convoys,  in  a  beautifully  clear  day, 
with  a  light  air,  which  permitted  every  sail  to  be  spread,  was  one  oiF 
the  most  interesting  sights  I  ever  beheld.  The  blue  waters  in  the 
distance  were  almost  hidden  by  the  snow-white  cloud  of  sails,  which, 
-as  the  vessels  approached,  separated  into  detached  groups,  and,  stiU 
nearing,  passed  in  rapid  succession,  as  I  viewed  the  scene  from  the 
heights  above  Covoes. 

^  The  foot-path  from  Ryde  to  St  John^s,  crosses  a  small  and  rather 
marshy  meadow,  with  a  streamlet  passing  through  it,  having  a  stone- 
arched  bridge,  and  a  sluice  to  keep  out  the  tides.  Near  tliis  stream 
several  rows  of  graves  still  rise  above  the  general  level  of  the  turf^ 
These  I  had  often  noticed,  without  a  suspicion  of  what  they  really 
were  ;  till  one  day  meeting  an  old  fisherman,  I  asked  him  why  those 
heaps^  so  like  graves,  had  been  thrown  up.    The  man,  in  a  low  ton^, 
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and  with  a  sort  of  sullen  look,  said — "  They  are  graves ; — the  bodies 
cast  ashore,  after  the  loss  of  the  Royal  George,  were  hurled  here. 
We  did  not  much  like  drawing  a  net  hereabouts  for  some  weeks  af^ 
terwards :— we  were  always  bringing  up  a  corpse. "  The  sudden 
and  melancholy  effect  of  this  narrative  ;  the  peculiar  contrast  of  the 
cheerful,  though  very  retired  look  of  this  little  green  flat,  with  the 
sad  records  tha4;  almost  ceased  to  mark  its  surface,  suggested  the  fol** 
lowing  lines,  which  I  hqie  ray  readers  will  excuse  me  for  inserting. 
*  Thou  !  wlio  dost  tread  this  smooth  and  verdant  mead, 

Viewing  delighted,  the  fair  hills  that  rise 

On  either  hand,  a  sylvan  theatre : 

While  in  the  front  with  snowy  pinions  closed. 

And  thunders  silent,  Britain's  Guardian  fleet 

On  the  deep  bosom  of  the  azure  sea 

K eposes  awful :  Pass  not  heedless  by 

These  mouldering  heaps  which  the  blue  spiry  grass 

Scarce  guards  from  mingling  with  the  common  earth* 

Mark !  in  how  many  a  melancholy  rank 

The  graves  are  marshalFd. — Dost  thou  know  the  fatd 

Disastrous,  of  their  tenants  ?     Hushed  the  winds, 

And  smooth  the  l)illows,  when  an  unseen  hand 

Smote  the  great  ship,  and  reft  her  massy  beams  : 

She  reeled  and  sunk : — Over  her  swarmmg  decks 

The  flashing  wave  in  horrid  whirlpool  rushed ; 

While  from  a  thousand  throats,  one  wailing  shriek 

Burst,  and  was  heard  no  more.-* 

Then  day  by  day, 

The  ebbing  tide  lef^  frequent  on  the  sand 

The  livid  corpse ;  and  his  o'er-loaded  net 

The  shuddering  fisher  loathed  to  drag  ashore. 

And  here,  by  friends  unknown,  unmark'd,  unwept, 

They  rest.-— Refuse  not  thou  a  passing  sigh, 

And  wish  a  c^iet  consiftmmation  : 

For  in  tily  country's  service  these  men  died4 ' 
On  going  along  the  seme  coast,  between  St  Johti's  dnd  the 
sea,  on  a  platform  about  fihy  ieet  above  the  water,  stands  the 
mansion  of  Appley,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  most  perfect  spe« 
cimen  of  the  beauties  characteristic  of  this  little  island. 

*  It  is, '  says  Sir  Henry,  *  perhaps  the.  most  enchanting  of  all 
the  spots  in  this  most  beautiful  tract  of  country.  Its  elevation  above 
the  sea  is  sufficient  to  command,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  every 
object  on  it,  while  it  is  not  too  much  raised  to  enjoy  the  near  view  of 
the  waves  in  all  their  varieties  breaking  on  the  shore,  or  the  enchant- 
ing sound  of  their  munnur  as  they  die  away  on  the  beach.  This 
coast  is  so  sheltered,  that  it  seldom  happens  that  the  most  violent 
storm  excites  a  great  swell  on  it,  which,  however  sublime,  would  ill 
suit  the  quiet  and  f)eaceful  character  of  this  sweet  retreat.  The  housft 
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is  of  old  brick,  grown  to  an  extremely  pleasing  grey  tint:  A  small 
velvet  lawn  in  its  front  separates  it  from  the  brow  of  the  cliff,  which 
is  very  steep,  and  covered  with  the  most  beautiM  vegetation.  With 
the  oak,  ash,  and  hazel,  the  universal  growth  of  the  shore,  are  hap- 
pily mixed  most  of  the  hardy  flowering  shrubs  and  evergreens,  which, 
withbut  formality,  not  only  add  variety  to  the  woods,  but  mark 
cultivation  so  essential  near  a  dwelling  house.  A  small  cove  to  the 
east,  called  Puckpool  Bay,  forms  the  nearest  distance  of  the  sea. 
This  bay  is  overhung  by  a  noble  wood,  which  rises  in  a  great  mass 
up  the  side  of  an  hiU  of  no  inconsiderable  height.  From  this  steep 
bank  a  long  point  of  lower  land  projects  into  the  sea,  not,  however, 
flat  or  marshy,  but  having  a  rocky  point  from  thirty  to  forty  feet 
high.  Over  this  land  the  sea  is  again  visible ;  and  Nettleston  Point 
forms  another  bay.  The  anchorage  of  St  Helen's  is  just  beyond ;  and 
every  vessel  that  comes  to  Portsmouth  from  the  eastward  is  seen  for 
a  long  time  passing  this  part  of  the  view.  In  front,  Portsmouth,  so 
oflen  mentioned,  is  viewed  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  and  the 
western  prospect  commands  the  village  of  Ryde,  with  the  busy  scene 
of  its  small  craft  and  wherries. ' 

What  are  called  the  Chines^  form  a  species  of  scenery  quite 
peculiar  and  different  from  any  other  in  the  island.  They  are 
scattered  along  the  whole  of  the  southern  coast ;  and  seem  all 
to  owe  their  origin  to  one  common  cause,  the  gradual  action  of 
the  small  streams  of  water  which  descend  from  the  interior  of 
the  island  into  the  sea,  and,  falling  over  the  edge  of  the  perpen- 
dicular clay  cliffs,  have  worn  for  memselves  deep  gullies,  some 
of  which  recede  to  a  considerable  distance  within  the  shore, 
continually  increasing  their  dimensions,  and  often  changing 
their  forms. 

*  The  most  eastern  of  these,  and  the  most  celebrated,  is  Shanklin 
Chine.     The  cliff,  where  the  stream  which  forms  it  enters  the  sea, 
is  about  one  hundred  feet  in  height ;  and  the  chasm  is  perhaps  one 
^  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  at  the  bottom  not  much 
wider  than  the  channel  of  the  stream.     The  sides  are  very  steep,  and 
*  in  most  places  dothed  with  rich  underwood,  overhanging  the  naked 
fiides.     At  a  small  distance  within  the  mouth,  on  a  terrace  just  large 
enough  to  afford  a  walk  to  their  doors,  stand  two  small  cottages,  at 
different  elevations.     Rude  flights  of  steps  descend  to  them  from  the 
.  tpp  ;  and  an  excavation  from  the  sandy  rock  forms  a  skittle-ground 
'   to  one  of  them,  overshadowed  by  the  spray  of  young  oaks.     During 
\  the  war,  a  sentinel  was  placed  on  a  prominent  point  of  the  slope, 
.   and  added  mueh  to  the  scenery.     Afler  proceeding  about  a  hundred 
yards  in  a  direct  line  from  the  shore,  the  chasm  makes  a  sudden  bend 
to  the  left,  and  grows  much  narrower.     Its  sides  are  nearly  per- 
pendicular, and  but  little  shrubbry  breaks  their  naked  surface.     The 
;   chasm  continues  winding  and  decreasing  in  breadth,  till  it  terminates 
in  an  extremely  narrow  fissure,  down  which  the  rill  which  has  formed 
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^le  whole,  falls  about  thirty  feet.  The  quantity  of  water  is  in  ge- 
neral  so  small,  that  the  cascade  is  scarcely  worth  viewing ;  but,  af*^ 
ter  great  rains,  it  must  be  very  pretty.  The  sides  of  the  gloomy  hoi- 
»low  in  which  it  falls,  are  of  the  blackish  indurated  day,  of  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  soil  hereabouts  is  composed,  and  the  damp  of 
the  waters  has  covered  most  parts  of  it  with  shining  green  lichens, 
and  mosses  of  various  shades.  The  brushwood  which  grows  on 
the  brow  on  either  side,  overhangs,  so  as  nearly  to  meet ;  and  the 
whole  scene,  though  it  cannot  be  considered  as  magnificent,  is  cer- 
tainly striking  and  grotesque.  Above  the  fall,  the  stream  continues 
to  run  in  a  deep  and  shady  channel,  quite  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  in 
which  it  takes  its  rise. ' 

It  is  evident  that  excavations  of  this  kind  can  only  be  pro- 
duced where  water  flows  over  a  bank  consisting  of  clay^  or  some 
other  material  th^t  is  soft  enough  to  be  readily  cut  into  by  a 
small  streacd,  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  tenacious  and  tougb  e- 
nough  to  maintain  the  edges  of  the  cut  steep  or  perpendicular* 
Wherever  this  is  the  case,  what  is  here  called  a  Chine  may  be 
produced.  They  abound  on  the  south  side  of  the  Isle  of 
.Wight ;  and  several  more,  are  described  in  the  work  before  us. 
The  name  of  Chine  is  somewhat  peculiar.  In  its  literal  signifi- 
cation, it  is  the  part  of  the  back  in  which  the  spine  or  back-oone 
is  contained ;  and  it  is  nq  doubt  from  some  supposed  analogy 
with  this,  that  the  term  is  here  applied.  It  seems  to  have  been 
so  used  by  Dryden,  when  he  employs  it  as  a  verb  i^^He  that  did 
Mne  the  long-ribbed  Appenine. 

The  scenery  in  this  island  which  borders  most  upon  the 
sublime  and  magnificent,  is  that  of  the  chalk  cliffs,  particularly 
at  the  east  end  of  the  island,  about  the  Needles  and  Alum  Bay, 
Whitediff  Bay,  &c.  Some  of  these  cliffs  are  quite  perpendi- 
cular, and  not  less  than  400  feet,  or  even  600  in  height.  The 
whole  scenery  of  Alum  Bay  is  superior  in  magnificence  tc^that 
of  any  other  part  of  the  island. 

*  The  chalk  forms  an  unbroken  face,  ever3rwhere  nearly  perpen- 
dicular, and,  in  some  parts,  formidably  projecting ;  and  the  tender- 
est  stains  of  ochreous  yellow,  and  greenish  moist  vegetation,  vary, 
without  breaking,  its  sublime  uniformity.  This  vast  wall  extends 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  is  hardly  less  than  400  feet  in 
height;  its  termination  is  a  thin  edge,  not  perpendicXilar,  but  of 
a  bold  broken  outline ;  and  the  wedge-like  Ne^e  rocks,  arising 
out  of  the  blue  waters,  seem  to  continue  the  cliff  beyond  its  pre- 
sent boundary,  and  give  an  awful  impression  of  die  stormy  ages 
which  have  gradually  devoured  its  enormous  mass.  The  chalk  rising 
from  the  sea  nearly  perpendicular,  being  totally  in  the  shadow,  while, 
opposed  to  the  blue  sky  above,  and  the  pellucid  green  of  the  sea 
at  its  foot;  it  has  a  SQrt  of  aerial  tint,  as  if  it  were  js^mitrapspairenti 
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while  here  and  there  ft  tM-oJeeting  point  of  the  edge  of  die  cK#y 
catching  the  sunshine,  is  of  a  Whiteness  so  transplendent  that  it 
seems  to  sparkle  by  its  own  native  light, 

*  The  magicid  repose  of  this  side  of  the  bay  is  wonderfufly  con- 
trasted by  the  torn  forms  and  vivid  colouring  of  the  clay  elife  on  the 
opposite  side.  These  do  not  present  rounded  headlands,  covered 
ivith  turf  and  shrubs,  as  in  some  other  parts  of  the  coast,  but  offef 
a  series  of  points  which  are  often  quite  sharp  and  spiry.  Deep,  mg* 
ged  chasms  divide  the  strata  in  many  places',  and  not  a  vestige  of  ve- 
getation appears  in  any  part.  The  tints  of  the  cliff  are  so  bright  and 
feo  varied,  that  ihey  have  not  the  appearance  of  any  thing  natural. 
Deep  purplish  red,  dusky  blue,  bright  ochreous  yellow,  grey  and  black 
succeed  one  another,  ite  sharply  cbfined  as  the  stripes  in  iiHk,  * 

From  this  desoriptton,  it  is  evident  that  few  places  present  d 
greater  contrast  within  a  small  compass,  than  the  two  opposite 
sides  of  Alum  Bay.  To  this  very  beautiful  and  excellent  de- 
scription, we  shall  add  that  of  the  prospect  from  the  lofty  bead- 
land,  where  the  light-house  is  situated  a  Uttle  to  the  sooth  of 
this  bay. 

*  The  contrast  of  the  clearness  of  the  air  towards  the  land,  and 
Over  the  sea,  is  more  striking  from  this  point  than  any  other,  though 
it  can  scarcely  fail  of  being  observed  from  most  of  the  elevated  spots 
in  the  island.  Towards  the  land,  the  whole  prospect,  when  I  viewed 
4t  in  a  vei^  fine  day,  was  bright  and  distinct :  The  Solent  sea,  of  a 
'deep  aziire,  was  studded  with  white  sails  shining  like  silver;  and  the 
distant  hills  of  Hampshire  melted  into  the  air  in  the  most  pearly  clear- 
'^ness.  Over  thd  sea  hung  an  haze,  which  dulled  every  object,  and  its 
horizon  was  faint  and  indistinct.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that 
although  the  knd  behind  Cherbourg  is  as  high  as  Beachy-head,  and 
full  ten  miles  nearer  to  St  Catherine's  *  hill,  no  person  ever  saw  or 
heard  of  its  being  seen  from  thence ;  while,  in  clear  weather,  Beachy- 

.hea^  is  idmost  constantly  visible.  It  seems  not  easy  to  account  for 
this,  particularly  as  the  hue  of  vision  to  both  these  points  passes  di- 
rectly over  the  sea,  without  any  land  whatever  inte!vening;  so  that 
any  vapour  arising  from  the  water  ought  to  operate  equally  in  each 
case. ' 

We  pass  over  the  antiquities : — those  in  the  island  are  not 
numerous  pr  strU^ing,  and  afford  but  few  subjects  in  which  the 

.anticpiary  g«|)  display  much  knowledge  or  research.  We  must 
observe,  hovever,  that  it  is  to  give  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the 
beauty  or  value  of  this  work,  to  speak  only  of  the  descriptions, 
or,  in  generati  jof  the  letter-press  which  it  contain^.     The  en- 

.^ravings,  by  which  it  is  illustrated,  are  very  striking  atid  very 

•  finely  executed.  The  di*awings  were  made  by  Sir  Henry  En- 
GLEFiELDy  or  by  Mr  Webster,  of  whose  share  in  the  compo* 

:•  -  .    1      ^ ,.  ■-  ' L.--.-* 

*  The  hill  on  which  the  light-house  stands. 
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sition  of  this  work  we  are  to  speak  more  hereafter.  They  are 
engraved  by  Mr  Coqke  in  a  masterly  style.  They  are  numer- 
ous, and  possess  the  singular  advantage  of  giving  the  trueinine^ 
ralogical  character  of  the  rocks,  where  the  scenery  admits  of  it, 
combined  with  great  force  of  execution  and  grandeur  of  effect. 
To  ).be  effect,  indeed,  this  circumstance  very  materially  contri- 
butes; andy  we  hope,  one  of  the  advantages  derived  to  artists 
from  the  perusal  of  this  volume,  will  be  a  conviction,  that  atten- 
tion to  the  real  characters  of  rocks,  and  the  correct  representar 
tion  of  them,  tend  to  give  a  truth  and  reality  to  their  landscapes 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  attained.  Observers,  who  hav^ 
never  attended  much  to  these  characters,  will  recognise  theio  as 
real  objects  when  presented  by  the  draughtsman  or  the  painter^ 
and  will  feel  that  the  justness  and  force  of  the  impression  are 
both  essentially  improved.  We  have  great  pleasure  in  antici- 
pating such  consequences  from  the  work  before  us;  and  w0 
Bave  learned,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  they  have  already 
begun  to  be  fel^t.  We  should  be  led  into  too  much  detail,  if  we 
were  tp  enter  minutely  into  the  consideration  of  the  engravings 
We  cannot,  however,  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  mention- 
ing some  of  them.  jPlate  3d  is  a  view  of  the  cliffs  at  Dunnose^ 
by  Sir  Hewry  ENqtLEFiELD.  The  perpendicular  and  parallel 
fissures,  which  give  these  cliffs  a  very  peculiar  character,  are 
copied  from  nature;  and  so  are  the  masses  in  the  fore  eround^ 
which  haying  separated  and  slid  down  from  the  face  of  the  clifi^ 
have  fallen,  as  it  were,  backwards.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is 
very  striking.  Freshwater  Cave,  which  is  the  6th  plate,  is  re- 
markable for  its  strong  and  characteristic  features.  Plate  4th 
is  a  view  of  one  of  the  Chines,  viz.  Blackgang  Chine,  and  gives 
a  very  accurate  idea  of  this  kind  of  ravine,  and  of  the  small 
l-ill  of  water  to  which  these  curious  excavations  owe  their  origin. 
The  waterfall  here  is  74?  feet  in  height.  Among  the  plates  de- 
stined to  illustrate  the  antiquities,  &c,  we  would  particularly  re- 
mark Ivyhouse,  plate  10th;  Quarrrabbey,  plate  l2th. — f  he  plates 
amount  in  all  to  50,  beside  the  charts. 

After  Sir  Henry  Englefield  had  finished  his  observations,  as 
they  did  not  extend  to  all  the  objects  he  wished  to  embrace,  he 
prevailed  on  Mr  Thomas  Webster,  well  known  by  his  commu- 
nications to  the  Geological  Society,  to  undertake  the  completion 
of  the  work  ;  and  to  his  additional  observations,  which  are  chief- 
ly geological,  we  are  indebted  for  a  great  deal  of  valuable  infor- 
mation. They  indeed  do  great  honour  to  Mr  Webster,  both 
as  a  geologist  and  a  draughtsman.  We  select,  as  a  specimen^ 
some  of  the  remarks  which  he  has  made  on  the  vertical  strata  of 
Alum  Bay,  ak^^dy  frequently  mentioned*  The  beds  of  dajr  on 
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the  north  side  of  that  bay,  which  lean  agamst  the  vertical  stra- 
ta of  chalk,  he  considers  as  belonging  to  those  beds  that  Ue 
above  the  chaik  in  the  southern  counties  of  England.  These 
beds  of  clay«  though  their  order  is  not  completely  ascertained, 
are  known  to  lie  immediately  on  that  division  of  the  chalk  for- 
mation which  contains  in  it  nodules  of  flint  The  same,  maldng 
allowance  for  their  change  of  position,  in  respect  to  the  horizon, 
is  the  relation  in  which  the  beds  of  clay  and  the  strataof  chalk  ^and 
to  one  another  at  Alum  Bay.  The  norUi  part,  therefore,  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  must  be  considered  as  consisting  of  beds  which 
lie  above  the  chalk. 

With  respect  to  the  chalk  formation,  Mr  Webster  remarks, 
that  in  no  part  of  England  have  extensive  limestone  strata  been 
found  over  the  chalk ;  but  that,  in  France,  the  contrary  hap- 
pens ;  so  ihat  there  appear  to  be  limestone  rocks  of  later  forma- 
tion than  those  of  chaJk.  He  thinks  that,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
there  are  appearances  of  the  same  thing ;  and  that  some  of  the 
limestone  rocks  belong  to  the  fresh- water  formation  described  by 
CuviER  and  Brogniart,  as  existing  in  the  basin  of  Paris.  It 
appears  to  him  probable,  that  a  chalk  basin  has  existed  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  similar  to  that  at  Paris ;  and  that  they  are  both 
filled  with  horizontal  depositions,  some  of  which  are  calca- 
reous. 

With  respect  to  the  vertical  position  of  so  large  aportion  of  these 
strata,  so  well  and  so  strikingly  exhibited  by  the  shores  of  this 
Island,  the  same  accurate  observer  has  made  some  important 
remarks. 

^  That  all  the  modem  strata  have  been  originallv  formed  in  a 
horizontal  manner,  or  nearly  so,  appears  to  be  the  most  rea« 
sonable  supposition ;  and  the  numerous  fossils  and  other  marine 
exuviae,  demonstrate  that  they  had  their  origin  at  the  bottom  of 
an  ocean.  It  is  impossible  to  view  the  vertical  strata  of  clay, 
sand,  and  other  substances  composing  the  cliffs  of  Alum  Ba^, 
without  feeling  assured  that  they  were  not  originally  formed  m 
the  vertical  position  in  which  we  now  see  them.  If  any  doubt 
could  be  entertained  of  this  conclusion,  it  must  be  entirely  re- 
moved, on  observing  among  them  several  vertical  laj'ers  of 
rounded  flint  pebbles  in  the  strata  of  loose  sand.  The  whole  of 
^hese,  therefore,  must  have  been  at  one  time  horizontal;  and 
the  same  reasoning  applies  also  to  the  chalk.  But  by  what 
cause  was  such  a  change  produced  i  How  could  such  prodigi- 
ous masses  alter  their  position  so  considerably  i  '  To  these  two 
questions,  however,  Mr  Webster  givies  no  answer  $  but  re- 
marks, that  whether  the  continents  have  been  elevated  above  the 
GRirface  of  the  sea  by  some  power  acting  from  bdow;  or  wb^ 
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tber  the  bed  of  the  sea  has  been  occasioned  b^  a  subsidence, 
and  the  land  left  dry  bv  the  gradually  diminishing  level  of  the 
oceaUt  are  qjuestions  that  have  long  divided  geologists.  The 
change,  however,  from  whatever  cause  it  happened,  must  have 
taken  (dace  after  the*  formation  of  the  beds  of  clay ;  because 
those  beds  belong  to  the  series  whose  position  has  been  altered. 

One  of  Mr  Webster's  objects,  and  one  truly  scientific,  was  to 
observe  if  the  verticity,  or  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  strata 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  e^ctended  to  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire. 
He  has  accordingly  described  the  phenomena  which  he  observ- 
ed on  this  latter  coast,  particularly  at  Handfast  Point  He 
there  met  with  strata  of  ch^  exceedingly  hard,  so  as  hardly 
to  be  scratched  with  ,the  nail,  and  these  same  strata  either  bent 
and  turned  upward,  or  highly  inclined.  What  is  remarkable 
was,  diat,  at  some  distance  from  the  curved  strata,  where  the 
chalk  is  horizontal,  it  resumes  its  usual  softness.  Some  of  these 
strata  are .^uite  vertical;  and  the  curved  strata  rest  upon  them 
with  their  eoncavity  upward.  .It  is  not  to  be  understood  by  this^ 
that  the  curved  strata  are  on  the  top  of  the  vertical  $ — they  are 
at  one  side,  and  lean  against  thenu 

The  27th  plate  represents  this  remarkable  s|>oti  and  Mr 
Webster,  in  speaking  of  it,  says  very  truly^  that  it  exhibits  one 
of  the  most  curious  geologiod  phenomena  yet  observed  in  thia 
country;  and,  what  is  scarcely  less  extraordinary,  it  had  hi- 
therto entirelv  escaped  observation.  *  No  one  had  yet  noticed 
strata  of  ch^ik jquite  vertical;  and  the  curved  strata  resting  up- 
on these,  with  the  peculiar  state  of  the  flinty  nodules,  have  not 
only  no  parallel  in  this  Island,  but,  in  the  present  state  of  oujr 
knowledge,  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  * 

The  «tate  of  the  flints  to  which  he  here  alhides,  is,  that  these 
4iints  which  were  in  vertical  layers  at  the  usual  distance  from 
each  other,  were  not  only  much  shattered,  but  appeared  to 
have  been  reduced  to  fragments,  while  the  chalk  was  }ret  in  a 
soft  state:  for  the  fragments  were  in  general  separated  from 
each  other,  with  chalk  between  them.  Nor  was  this  cha&  only 
In  a  small  quantity, — such  as  might  be  supposed  to  arise  from 
uifikration ;  but  the  broken  pieces  of  flint  were  often  at  such 
distances,  that  it  appeared  impossible  that  they  could  havd  been 
80  far  removed^  had  the  chalk  been  solid  at  the  instant  of  frac- 
ture. The  same  distance  between  the  fragments  of  the  broken 
flint  is  not  always  observed,  every  gradation  being  visible  from 
flints  in  such  condition  as  they  are  found  in,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  to  those  that  have  just  been  described.  The  fact  here 
stated  is  the  more  valuable,  that  it  proves,  as  Mr  Webster  has 
ivery  well  remarked^  that  the  shattering  of  the  flints  took  place 
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previously  to  the  induration  of  the  chalk  We  agree  with  Mr 
Webster  also,  in  admitting,  that  the  cause  %X  these  phenomena 
IS  very  difficult  to  be  ascertained ;  though  vre  are  not  sure  that 
one  is  author!^  to  say,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know* 
ledge,  the  explanation  ig  impossible  to  be  given.  In  a  science 
which  varies  its  form  so  much,  and  receives  Buch  rapid  improve^ 
ments  as  geology  has  done  within  these  few  years,  it  is  not  easy 
to  ascertain  its  precise  state  at  any  one  moment ;  and  it  is  hardly 
safe  to  conclude,  though  a  particular  explanation,  or  a  particular 
discovery  is  not  known  in  a  given  place,  that,  therefore,  it  is  not 
known  at  alt,  and,  with  respect  to  science,  has  yet  no  existence^ 
It  seems  very  probable,  indeed,  that  the  geologists  who  admit  of 
no  disturbance  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  but  such  as  has  arisen 
from  the  gravity  of  the  masses^  or  their  subsidence  towards  those 
parts  where  their  support  was  insufficient,  can  discover  nothing 
that  promises  to  explain  such  curved  and  perpendicular  strata  as 
those  at  Handfast  Point.  It  is  not,  however,  for  that  reason 
altogether  certain,  that  they  who  admit  the  action  of  subterra* 
neous  heat,  or  the  expansive  force  and  powerftil  agency  of  fire 
in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  must  find  themselves  reduced  to  the 
same  difiiculties.  The  curved  strata  at  the  spot  just  mentioned, 
in  the  form  of  circular  arches,  with  their  concavity  turned  up- 
wards, seem  much  more  likely  to  have  derived  their  form  from 
an  impulse  that  acted  from  below,  than  to  one  which  acted  from 
above,  and  though  we  do  not  pretend  to  offer  any  explanation 
of  the  appearances,  we  are  by  no  means  certain  that  such  ex- 
planation is  impossible,  or  that  the  principles  of  it  are  at  present 
unknown.  We  must  also  observe,  that  though  the  phenomena 
now  treated  of,  are  perhaps  unparalleled  among  the  chalk  strata, 
they  are  by  no  means  unexampled  in  other  rocks  of  secondary^ 
and,  speaking  comparatively,  of  recent  formation.  The  coal 
strata  are  frequently  set  on  edge,  and  in  such  cases  exhibit  ap- 
pearances not  very  unlike  those  of  the  Dorsetshire  coast. 

When  speaking  of  the  perpendicular  strata  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  itself,  Mr  Webster  has  hinted  an  opinion,  that  these 
strata  must  heretofore  have  had  the  form  of  an  arch.  In  this 
notion,  we  think  there  is  considerable  probability  ;  but  we  wish 
that  the  author  had  unfolded  his  idea  more  completely,  and  de- 
scribed the  position  of  the  arch,  or  arches,  the  span,  the  abut- 
ments, and  other  circumstances.  This  would  have  rendered 
wha  the  very  well  denominates  the  restoi^ation  of  the  strata,  much 
more  complete. 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  this  work,  but  cannot  do  so  with- 
out expressing  our  opinion,  that  though  England  abounds  in 
local  descriptions  of  scenery,  natural  history,  antiquities,  &c. 
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more  perhaps  than  any  country  of  Earope,  none  of  them  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  for  the  excellence  of  the  descriptions, 
the  execution  of  the  drawings,  the  style  of  elegance  and  good 
taste  that  runs  through  the  whole,  admit  of  a  comparison  with 
the  present  work.  Sir  Henry  Englefield  is  well  known  in 
the  Ktcrary  world  as  a  man  of  taste,  of  extensive,  various,  and 
accurate  information ;  and  the  description  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
is  a  workf  in  all  respects,  worthy  of  a  person  distinguished  by 
the  possession  of  such  accomplishments. 


Abt.  VL  Account  of  the  Writings^  Religion^  and  Manners  of  the 
Hindoos ,-  including  Translations  from  their  Principcd  Works^ 
In  four  vol.  4to.  By  W.  Ward.  Serampore,  Printed  at  the 
Mission-  Press.     181]. 

2.  A  View  of  ike  HiUory^  Literatpre^  and  Religion  of  the  Hin^ 
doos;  including  a  Minute  Description  of  their  Manners  and  Cu9^ 
toms^  and  Translations  from  their  Principal  Works.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Ward,  one  of  the  Baptist  Missionaries  at  Serampore^ 
Bengal.  The  Third  Edition,  carefully  abridged  and  greatly 
improved.    2  vol.  8vo.     London.     1817. 

S.  Description  of  the  Character^  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Peo^ 
pie  of  India ;  and  of  their  Institutions^  Religious  andCivil.  By 
the  Abbe  J.  A.  Ditbois,  Missionary  in  the  Mysore.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  Manuscript*    4to.    pp.  594. 

HUMAN  nature  has  never  perhaps  put  on  a  more  singular  ap- 
pearance than  in  that  part  of  Asia  where  we  have  now 
established  to  ourselves  so  great  a  dominion :  And  it  happens 
rather  unfortunately,  that  with  all  our  opportunities  of  observa- 
tion, our  information  on  the  subject  should  hitherto  have  been 
not  merely  imperfect,  but  incorrect.  The  extraordinary  aspec( 
of  society,  which  is  there  presented  to  us,  seems  to  have  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  those  chiefly  who  had  a  natural  taste  for  the 
marvellous— and  this  taste  has  naturally  made  their  account^ 
cf  it  rather  more  marvellous  than  intelligible — and  tended  more 
to  increase  our  wonder  at  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hindu  cha- 
racter, than  to  enable  us  either  to  appretiate  or  to  explain  it. 
Though  agreeing  in  their  notions  of  the  strangeness  of  thi^ 
character,  these  reporters,  however,  are  as  far  as  possible  from ' 
agreeing  as  to  its  merit.  By  one  class  it  is  extravagantly  prais- 
ed, and  not  only  admired,  but  almost  adored.  By  another,  it 
is  represented  as  exciting  a  deepei'  disgust,  and  a  greater  con- 
tempt and  abhorrence,  than  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the 
l*ace.     Between  tbese^  there  is  hardJy  ^ny  medium  ;  almost  all 
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onr  iofbrttiants  ranging  tbemsdTes  in  one  or  tbe  other  das8« 
with  scarcely  anv  exception.  It  is  remarkable^  too^  that  of  these 
classes,  the  one  have  diiefly  employed  themselves  in  contem|^- 
ing  the  languages,  literature,  ana  history  of  the  Indians ;  the 
other,  their  religion.  The  first  class  have  chiefly  consisted  of 
hnguists  and  antiquaries ;  the  seomd,  of  religious  missionaries, 
or  of  persons  to  whom  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  India 
has  appeared  a  matter  of  first  rate  importance.  The  leaning  to 
the  marvellous,  though  not  equalf  has  been  pretty  strong  on 
both  sides ;  and,  consequently,  there  is  considerable  reason  to 
conclude,  that  the  state  in  which  human  nature  appears  a- 
mong  the  Hindus,  has  not  been  very  well  understood  by  either 
party. 

The  works  before  us  are  the  works  of  two  missionaries ;  tokd 
are  of  very  considerable  importance,  as  adding,  more  largely 
perhaps  than  any  previous  publications,  to  that  stock  of  materials 
out  of  which  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  state  of  society,  in: 
Hindustan,  must  ultimately  be  drawn. 

The  two,  of  which  the  titles  are  first  mentioned,  are  not  only 
by  the  same  author,  but  they  are  essentially  the  same  work ; — 
the  smaller  work,  printed  in  England,  being  chi^y  an  abridge- 
ment of  the  longer  one,  printed  in  India.  Of  the  longer  work^ 
few  copies,  we  believe,  have  reached  England ;  that  which  is 
now  before  us  is  the  only  one  we  ever  saw— and  that  is  of  the 
first  edition  $  though,  by  the  declaration  that  the  reprint  now 
made  in  England  is  the  third  edition,  it  appears  that  a  second 
had  been  published  in  India.  Mr  Ward,  the  author,  who  so 
abundantly  displays  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  primitive 
language  of  the  natives,  as  well  as  their  modern  dialects,  informs 
us,  in  the  preface  to  bis  first  edition,  that  he  had  then,  in  the 
year  1811,  been  ^  diligently  endeavouring,  during  a  residence 
^  of  more  than  eleven  years  in  Bengal,  to  make  himself  acquaint* 

*  ed  with  the  works,  religion,  manners  and  aistoms  of  the  Hin- 

*  dus,  and  spent  all  the  leisjure  of  ten  years  in  making  transla« 

*  tions  for,  and  completing  this  work ;  and  that  he  hopes  the  ma- 

*  terials  here  collected  will  be  found  to  furnish  a  more  correct 
^  and  complete  account  of  the  Shastriis,  religion,  manners,  and 

*  custpmfi  of  the  Hindus,  than  any  thing  which  hitherto  has 

*  been  published  on  these  subjects.  With  regard  tp  the  facts 
^  here  given,  *  he  adds,  *  tbe  author's  acquaintance  with  the 
^  Beng^ee  language,  and  his  familiar  intercourse  with  the  na^ 
^  tives  of  all  cast^,  enable  him  to  speak  with  certaintv.  lie  has 
^  often  perceived  the  errors  of  many  writers  on  Hindoo  cus* 

*  toms,  but  the  unpleasant  nature  of  the  task  has  made  him 

*  forbear  exposing  their  mistakes,  and  content  himself  with  Iay«> 

*  ing  before  the  pjublic  simple  and  unexteni^ated  fieMCt^ ' 
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The  Abb^  Dubois^  we  understand,  is  one  of  those  French 
emigrants  who  fled  from  their  country  during  the  storms  of  the 
Revolution*  He  chose  India  for  the  place  of  his  exile ;  and  em- 
ployed himself  in  the  humble,  but  honourable  and  u«eBil  labours 
of  a  niissionanr.  He  himself  informs  us*  that  the  present  work 
was  composed,  after  <  a  residence  of  between  seventeen  and 

*  eighteen  years  among  the  people  whom  he  describes,  and  a 

*  close  and  familiar  intercourse  with  persons  of  every  caste  and 
^  condition  of  life,  through  the  great  number  of  districts  which 

*  he  had  traversed.  * 

He  adds,  *  During  the  long  period'  that  I  remained  amongst 

*  the  natives,  I  made  it  my  constant  rule  to  live  as  they  did  ; 

*  conforming  exactly  in  aH  things  to  their  manners,  to  their 

*  style  of  living  and  clothing,  and  even  to  most  of  their  preju- 

*  dices*     In  this  way,  I  became  quite  familiar  with  the  various 

*  tribes  that  compose  the  Indian  nation,  and  acquired  the  con- 

*  fidence  of  those  whose  aid  was  most  necessary  for  the  pur- 

*  poses  of  my  work.  *  Colonel  Wilks,  who  was  acting  Resi- 
dent in  Mysore,  the  principal  scene  of  the  Abbe's  peregrina- 
tions, in  an  official  letter  to  the  Madras  Presidency,  describes 
him  as  a  man  '  who  had  lived  amongst  the  Hindus  as  one  of 

*  themselves;  and,   in  proof  of  the  respect  which  his  irre- 

*  proachable  conduct  inspires,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that 
^  when  travelling,  on  his  approach  to  a  village,  the  house  of  a 

*  Brahman  is  uniformly  cleared  for  his  reception,  without  inter- 

*  ference,  and  generally  without  communication  to  the  officers 

*  of  government,  as  a  spontaneous  mark  of  deference  and  re* 

*  spect.' 

The  manuscript  of  the  Ajjbe's  work  was  offered  to  the  Madras 
government,  and  by  them  very  judiciously  purchased ;  both  be- 
cause the  author  himself  was  destitute  of  the  means  of  publishing 
it,  and  because  the  servants  of  the  Company,  to  whom  the  in- 
formation ic  contained  was  of  the  highest  value,  have  frequently 
so  little  means  of  acquiring  it,  that  they  must,  in  many  cases, 
remain  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  ignorance  with  regard  to  the 
people  whose  destiny  is  placed  in  their  hands.  The  declaration 
of  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Madras,  on  this  last  subject,  is 
both  so  important  and  so  unambiguous,  that  it  is  fit  the  reader 
should  see  it  in  the  original  terms, 

*  The  result, '  says  that  Governor,  *  of  my  own  observation^  dur- 
ing my  residence  in  India,  is,  that  the  Europeans  generally  know 
little  or  nothing  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  Hindoos.  We 
are  all  acquainted  with  some  prominent  marks  and  facts,  which  all 
who  run  may  read ;  but  their  manner  of  thinking,  their  domestic  ha- 
bits and  ceremonies,  in  which  circumstances  a  knowledge  of  the  peo- 
ple consists^  is^  J  fear,  in  great  part  wanting  to  us.    We  understand 
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very  imperfectly  their  knguagc.  They  perhaps  know  more  of  ours ; 
but  their  knowledge  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  extensive  to  give  a 
description,  of  subjects  not  easily  represented  by  the  insulated  words 
in  daily  use.  We  do  not,  we  pannoti  associate  with  the  natives. 
We  cannot  see  them  in  their  houses,  and  with  their  families. '  We 
iBre  necessarily  very  much  confined  to  our  houses  hy  the  heat ;  all 
our  wants  and  business,  which  would  create  a  greater  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  is  done  for  us  ;  and  we  are  in  fact  strangers  m  the 
land.' 

It  has  not  hitherto  been  duly  considered,  bow  much  we  are 
likely  to  be  indebted  to  the  missionaries  for  all  correct  or  parti- 
cular in  formation  with  regard  to  the  Hindus.  It  is  well  known 
by  what  prejudices  of  religion  they  are  separated  from  the  rest 
of  mankind.  A  Hindu  can  scarcely,  without  being  defited| 
hold  any  species  of  intercourse  with  any  man  of  a  diflFereni 
religion  from  himself  j  above  all  things,  he  cannot  admit  him 
into  his  house,  or  be  seen  by  him  while  discharging  the  most 
ordinary  functions  of  life ;  and  consequently,  a  knowledge  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Hindus  live  in  their  houses,  and  act  and 
(Converse  among  themselves,  can  only  be  attained  by  Europeans 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  contrivance.  Now,  it  unfor- 
tunately happens,  that  the  situation  of  the  Company^  servants 
is  the  worst  calculated  for  contending  with  those  peculiar  diflS- 
culties ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  the  missionaries  is 
the  best  calculated,  both  for  contending  with  them  and  over- 
coming them. 

The,  Company's  servants  are  the  masters  and  rulers  of  the 
land.  It  is  their  province  to  command — not  to  flatter,  insinuate^ 
or  persuade.  Besides,  an  Indian  never  appears  before  a  man 
of  power  without  a  mask,  and  a  mask  of  the  most  impenetra* 
ble  kind ;  and  if  the  Compaay's  servant  were  disposed  to  en- 
counter all  the  difficulties  necessary  for  a  personal  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  he  has  not  the  time.  Attached  to  some  office, 
or  charged  with  some  specific  fluty,  his  hours  are  in  general  6c* 
cupied  with  a  series  of  operations  which  cannot  be  neglected  oy 
postponed. 

The  situation  of  the  missionary  is  different  in  every  respect 
His  end  is  to  be  gained  by  personal  intercourse  with  the  nativci 
and  by  nothing  else. — He  must  learn  his  language,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  address  him — He  must  study  his  character,  in  order 
to  address  him  with  effect — He  must  find  out  the  channel  which 
affords  the  easiest  access  to  his  heart — He  must  make  himself 
acquainted  with  all  those  prejudices,  any  rash  interference  with 
which,  might  alienate  him  from  the  doctrine  which  he  wishe$ 
him  to  embrace.  In  his  humble  situation,  there  is  nothing  to 
excite  hopes  or  fears,  or  consequently  to  lead  to  disguise.  He 
approaches  his  future  disciple  with  the  caution  and'  delicacy 
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ygvhfich  are  inspired  by  the  disposition  not  to  offend,  and  widi 
that  persevering  courtship  which  is  dictated  by  a  strong  motive 
to  acquire  bis  confidence.  In  this  manner,  we  might  have  con- 
cluded a  priori  that  great  effects  would  be  produced,  even  upon 
the  intractable  feeling^  of  the  Hindus.  By  the  instance  of  the 
Abbe  Dubois,  we  hav€  experimental  proof  that  there  is  in  fact 
nothing  which  may  not  be  done.  The  peculiarities  of  the  Hin- 
dus are  not  so  very  unalterable  as  they  have  been  represented; 
and  indeed)  it  is  our  firm  persuasion,  that  there  is  no  *  ind^ 
lible  character'  in  the  world. 

Of  the  two  works  before  us,  that  of  the  English  missioaaiy 
is  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  religion  of  the  Hindis ;  that 
of  the  French  missionary  almost  wholly  to  the  priests. 

The  first  volume  of  Sir  Ward's  English  publidation,  after  a 
very  long  introduction,  which  contains  an  admirable  view  of 
the  whole  subject,  gives  us  an  accoutit  of  the  *  objects  of  wor* 
ship. '  The  second  volume  describes  the  temples,  the  images^ 
the  priests,  the  stated  periods  of  worship,  and  the  rites  and  ce- 
remonies ;  after  this,  the  doctrines  of  the  Hindu  religion  ;  next^ 
the  Hindu  saints  or  mendicants ;  and  lastly,  the  Hindu  sects, 
including  the  collateral  branches,  the  Bandhas,  the  JatnaSy  or 
Jains,  and  the  Sikhs^ 

The  work  of  the  Abb^  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Of  tfwsc, 
the  first  two  are  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  priests.  The 
third  is  entitled,  ^  Of  Religion ; '  but  it  contains  four  ^ort 
chapters,  filling  altogether  only  37  pages;  one  on  ♦  the  Exer- 
cise of  Justice,  Civil  and  Criminal ; '  another,  on  ^  the  Hindu 
Fables ; '  one  on  *  the  Hindu  Tales  5 '  and  another,  on  *  die 
Military  System  of  India. '  There  is  also  an  appendix,  *  on  the 
Sect  of  the  Jainas,  and  the  Principal  Differences  between  them 
and  the  Brahmans,  *  consisting  of  19  pages. 

Of  what  relates,  then,  to  (he  ministers  of  reUgion,  and  the 
system  which  they  uphold,  it  may  be  supposed  that  we  have 
at  last  obtained,  from  these  two  well  informed  and  volurainooa 
authors,  an  account,  on  the  correctness  and  completeness  of 
which  we  may  pretty  confidently  rely  :  and  though  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  men  who  possessed  such  peculiar  advan* 
ti^s  for  giving  us  information  respecting  the  ordinary  business 
of  life  among  the  Hindus,  should  have  attached  themselves  so 
exclusively  to  the  subject  of  religion,  it  is  but  foir  to  r^ecoUect, 
that  religion  constitutes  the  grand  feature  in  the  aspect  of  Hin- 
du society.  After  the  business  of  providing  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, which  must  everywhere  be  the  principal  concern, 
there  is  nothing  of  so  much  importance  in  the  state  of  Hindu 
society  as  religion.  It  is  this  which  gives  its  colour  to  the  whole 
tissue  of  life.    It  is  this  which  occupies  the  principal  part  of 
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the  time  of  tbe  Hinda,  and  k  the  principal  uistrnment  in  the 
formation  of  his  character.  It  is  this  ingredient,  therefore, 
in  the  cup  of  life,  on  which  the  most  philosophical  observer 
wonld  first  fix  his  eye  in  surveying  the  people  of  Hindustan. 

Nor  is  this  characterbtio  of  Hindu  society,  though  more 
atrongly  marked  among  that  people  than  any  other  portion  of 
mankind,  b^  any  means  confined  to  that  pecmiar  race.  There 
is  a  stage  m  tbe  progress  of  civilization  at  which  reli^on  ^ 
ways  forms  the  principal  figure  in  die  picture  of  society,  and 
appears  the  grand  agent  in  shaping  the  business  of  human  life. 
This  is  a  fact  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  human  na- 
ture, and  may  well  deserve  a  few  words  of  elucidation. 

The  stage  of  civilization  at  which  this  remarkable  phenome* 
non  appears,  is  neither  the  lowest  of  all — nor  the  highest,  by 
any  means.  It  is  rather  one  of  the  stages  which  immediately 
follows,  and  is  very  near  the  lowest.  It  is  not  the  lowest  of 
dl,  because,  in  that  situation,  the  business  of  providing  the 
means  of  subsbtence  is  so  laborious  and  distressing,  as  to  oc- 
cupy the  mind  entirely,  and  leave  little  room  for  any  other 
thought;  and,  leaving  no  man  any  thing  to  give  to  a  priest,  to 
create  a  motive  to  no  man  for  becoming  a  priest. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  ritual  of  religion  never  spreads 
itself  far  oyer  tbe  field  of  thought  and  action  at  a  stage  of  any 
great  mental  improvement ;  because,  in  proportion  as  the  hu- 
map  niind  improves,  ite  notions  of  the  attributes  of  God  are 
elevated  ;  and  elevated?  notions  of  tbe  great  object  of  reh'gion 
are  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  tyranny  of  its  formal  obser- 
vances. Whenever  the  Divine  Being  is  distinctly  conceived  as 
a  being  of  infinite  .wisdom  and  goodness,  all  frivolous  acts  per- 
fcrroed  as  service  to  him  are  instantly  discarded.  They  are 
immediately  seen  to  be  acts  which  none  but  a  being  of  very  li- 
mited wisdom  and  goodness  can  possibly  approve.  No  acts  can 
be  supposed  to  be  acceptable  to  a  Being  of  perfect  wisdom  and 
goodness  but  such  as  are  conducive  to  some  useful  end,  that  is, 
to  increase  the  happiness  of  sensitive  beings.  In  proportion, 
.tbarefore,  as  civilization  advances,  and  the  human  mind  is  im- 
proved». services  to  mankind  come  more  and  more  to  be  regard- 
ed as  the  only  services  of  religion ;  and  beneficence  and  inward 
piety  are  nearly  all  in  all. 

These  conclusions,  incontesuble  as  they  appear,  do  not  rest 
-solely  on  reasonings  a  priori :  they  are  confirmed  by  an  appeal 
to  history,  in  every  age  and  Quarter  of  the  globe.  In  our  own 
country^  and  in  the  rest  of  tlurope,  it  was  during  those  rude 
and  barbarous  times,  when,  in  half  a  kingdom,  a  priest  couU 
hardly  be  found  who  could  read  bis  breviary,  that  the  business 
pf  religion  engross^  the  greatest  portion  of  human  life;  that 
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frivolous  ceremonies  were  most  excessively  maltiplied,  as  well 
as  useless  arjtides  of  faith;  that  false  miracles  alM>unded9  and 
uudistinguishiiig  belief*  At  this  moment,  frivolous  ceremonies 
are  held  in  estiraation^  and  occupy  the  time  and  attention  of 
men  in  the  different  nations  of  Europe,  exactly  in  proportion 
as  the  human  mind,  in  those  nations,  appears  to  have  made  a 
less  or  greater  progress.  Th^  are  valued  least  of  all  in  our 
own  country;  next  in  Holland,  and  the  Protestant  parts  of 
Switzerland  and  Germany ;  and,  after  them,  in  France*  Now, 
these  are  precisdy  the  most  enlLp^htened  parts  of  Europe.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  least  enlightened  parts  are  Spain,  Porta* 
gal,  and  Russia;  and  these,  accordinglv,  are  the  places  in 
which  worthless  acts,  and  worthless  and  pernicious  tenets  of 
religion,  exercise  the  greatest  influence  upon  human  life. 

The  priests,  and  the  system  of  thoughts  and  actions  which 
they  uphold,  form  so  very  extensive  and  cpmpiicated  a  subject 
among  the  Hindus,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  attempt  so 
much  as  an  abridgement  of  what  is  presented  to  us  in  the  works 
before  us*  We  must  content  ourselves  with  endeavouring  to 
convey  some  slight  idea  of  the  more  remarkable  particulars. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable,  certainly,  is  that  very  extent 
and  complexity  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  of  which  it  is 
not  easy,  without  a  pretty  minute  investigation,  to  form  any 
thing  like  a  tolerable  conception.  One  fact,  indeed,  may  m 
very  shortly  stated,  and  it  conveys  a  great  deal  of  information* 
The  number  of  the  Hindu  gods  is  not  less  than  three  hundred 
and  thirty  millions ! 

In  regard  to  articles  of  belief,  if  we  except  some  vague  and 
fluctuating  opinions  respecting  the  existence  of  invisible,  intel- 
ligent powers,  and  a  future  state  of  existence,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Hindus,  till  they  borrowed  them,  at  a  recent  pe^ 
riod,  had  any  thing  to  which  that  name  could  be  applied.  Ar* 
tides  of  belief  should  mean  certain  fixed  propositions,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Divine  nature  and  the  Divine  will.  But  no  sucK 
thing  appears  in  the  early  monuments  of  the  Hindu  religion. 
They  have  legends  without  number ;  and  every  man  appears  to 
have  assumed  the  right  of  ascribing  any  sach  actions  and  any 
such  intentions  to  his  god,  as  he  himself  might  think  proper  at 
the  time.  If  he  ascribed  one  set  of  them  to-day,  and  another 
set,  altogether  inconsistent,  to-morrow,  that  was  a  matter  of 
no  consequence.  It  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  a  Hindu  god  to 
change  his  mind  as  often  as  he  pleases.  And  as  for  inconsis- 
tent actions,  or  contradictory  opinions,  it  would  b3  a  hard 
thing  indeed  if  a  god  could  not  reconcile  impossibilities* 

The  character  which  the  Hindus  ascribe  to  each  of  their 
gods,  is  uniformly  that  of  a  map  with  indefinite  {>ower  to  gr^* 
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tify  all  bis  passionsy  and  who  goes  on  gratHViog  tbem,  wholly 
ipcapabie  of  self- restraint,  and  wholly  regardless  of  the  mischief 
which  that  gratiBcation  may  bring  upon  other  beings.  Though 
of  diflPerent  propensities,  one  of  them  being  addicted  to  the 
pleasures  of  sensuality,  another  to  cruelty,  and  sd  on ;  yet  all  are 
wicked  to  a  degree  fiir  surpassing  the  limit  of  human  depravity* 
The  following  is  a  correct  summary,  presented  by  Mr  Ward. 

*  The  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  gods,  with  their  consequent  in- 
trigues, criminal  amours,  quarrels,  and  stratag^ns  to  counteract  eadi 
other,  has  produced  the  most  fatal  effects  on  die  minds  of  men.    Can 
we  expect  a  people  to  be  better  than  their  gods?     Bruidba.was  in* 
flamed  with  evil  desires  towards  his  own  daughter.     Vishnoo,  whmi 
incarnate  as  Bamunu,  deceived  King  Bulee,  and  deprived  him  of  his 
kingdom.     Shivu's  wife  was  const^kly  jealous  on  account  of  his  a- 
mours ;  and  charged  him  with  associating  with  the  women  of  a  low 
caste  at  Cooch-Behar.     The  story  of  Shivu  and  Mohinee,  a  female 
form  of- Vishnoo,  is  shockingly  indelicate,     Vrihusputee,  the  spiri- 
tual guide  of  the  gods,  committed  a  rape  on  his  eldest  brother's  wife. 
Indra  was  guilty  of  dishonouring  the  wife  of  his  spiritual  guide. 
Sooryu  ravished  a  virgin  named  Koontee,     Yumu,   in  a  passion, 
kicked  his  own  mother,  who  cursed  him,  and  afflicted  him  with  a 
^swelled  leg,  which  to  this  day  the  worms  are  constantly  devouring. 
Ugnee  was  inflamed  with  evil  desires  towards  six  virgins,  the  daugh- 
ters of  as  many  sages  ;  but  was  overawed  by  the  presence  of  his  wife. 
Buluramu  was  a  great  drunkard.     Vayoo  was  cursed  by  Dukshu,  for 
Snaking  his  daughters  crooked  when  they  refused  his  embraces :  He 
is  also  charged  with  a  scandalous  connexion  with  a  female  monke}'. 
When  Vuroonu  was  walking  in  his  own  heaven,  he  was  so  smitten 
with  the  charms  of  Oorvushee,  a  courtesan,  that,  after  a  long  con- 
test, she  was  scarcely  able  to  extricate  herself  from  him.     Krishnu  s 
thefts,  wars,  and  adulteries,  are  so  numerous,  that  his  whole  historj^ 
seems  to  be  one  umaterrupted  series  of  crimes.     In  the  images  of 
Kalee,  she  is  represented  as  treading  on  the  breast  of  her  husband. 
Lucksamee  and  Suruswutee,  the  wives  of  Vishnoo,  were  continually 
quarrelling.     It  is  worthy  of  inquiry,  how  the  world  is  governed  by 
these  gods,  more  wicked  than  men.     I^et  us  open  the  Hindoo  sacred 
.writings ;   here  we  see  the  Creator  and  the  Preserver  perpetually 
coimteracting  each  other.     Sometimes  the  Preserver  is  destroying ; 
and,  at  other  times,  the  Destroyer  is  preserving.     On  a  certain  oc- 
casion, Skivu  granted  to  the  great  enemy  of  the  gods,  Ravunu,  a 
blessing  which  set  all  their  hearers  in  an  uproar,  and  drove  the 
330  millions  of  gods  into  a  state  of  desperation.     Brumha  created 
Koombu-Kurnu,  a  monster  larger  than  the  whole  island  of  Lunka ; 
but  was  obliged  to  doom  him  to  an  almost  perpetual  sleep,  to  pre- 
vent his  producing  an  universal  famine.     This  god  is  c^ten  represent- 
ed as  bestowing  a  blessing,  to  remove  the  eftects  of  whicli  Vislmoo 
is  obliged  to  become  incaniate :  nay,  these  effects  have  not,  in  some 
cases,  been  removed,  till  all  the  gods  have  been  dispossessed  of  their 
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(hroag^f  and  dt)I%td  to  go  a-begging;  till  dl  liutiiaii  athin  have  bien 
yirown  int^  confoBion,  and  all  the  dements  seized  and  turned  against 
the  Creator,  the  Preserveri  and  the  R^rodncer.  When  some  gtant^ 
blessed  by  Briunha»  has  destroyed  the  creation,  Vishnoio  and  Shivu 
bave  been  applied  to ;  but  they  have  confessea  that  they  could  do 
nothing  for  dj!e  tottering  universe. ' 

Besides  gods  and  gofddestes;  numerous  as  we  hate  already 
declared,  toe  Hindus,  Who  are  fond  of  giving  worship,  hove 
provided  other  objects  of  it  in  great  abundance  |  and  found 
them  in  every  Iciogdom  of  nature — in  the  anim^il,  the  vegetable^ 
and  the  mineral  kingdom. 

In  tlie  first  rank,  of  course,  are  the  priests.    *  Where  the 

*  claims  of  the  Bramhuns  have  been  disputed  by  akiy  one,  I  have 

*  seen,  *  says  Mr  Ward,  ^  .the  poor  besotted  shoodru  prostrate 
^  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  nearest  bramhdn,  and^  raising  his 
-*  head^  and  dosing  his  hands,  say — **  You  are  my  god.  ^    At 

*  the  same  time,  the  churacter  of  the  bramhun  has  perhapa 

*  been  notorious  for  every  vice. '  , 

Not  only  bramhnns,  but  the  daughters  of  bramhuns,  an4  the 
wives  of  bramhuns,  are  objects  of  worship.  There  is  an  oicca« 
ston,  on  whidi,  in  a  private  assemblage  of  m6n  and  women,  a 
female  is  worshipped,  naked,  with  a  variety  of  ceremonies^ 
Bdme  of  which  are  of  the  sort  which  may  easily  be  conceived. 
"*  Here, '  sajs  Mr  Wat*d,  *  things  too  abominable  to  enter  tJie 

*  ears  of  man,  and  impossible  to  be  revealed  to  a  Christian  pub* 
'^  lie,  are  contained  in  the  directions  of  the  Sfaaatru.    The  learn- 

*  ed  bramhun,  who  opened  to  me  these  abominations,  made 

*  several  efforts — paused,  and  began  again — and  then  paused 

*  again^^— before  he  could  mention  the  shocking  indecencies  pre- 

*  scribed  by  his  own  Shastrus. ' 

The  worship  of  the  cow  i3  a  well  known  part  df  the  Hindu 
tlreligioiu  They  worship,  also,  n^onkeys,  dogs,  sbackails  i  on  par* 
ticular  occasions,  the  elephant,  the  lion,  the  buU^  the  buffalo^ 
the  rat,  the  deer,  the  goat,  and  Various  others.;  many  speciea 
of  birds,  as  the  kite,  the  wagtail,  the  peacock,  the  goose,  the 
owl ;  a  great  Variety  of  trees,  and  other  plants.  The  worship 
of  rivers  is  another  celebrated  part  of  their  religion.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  objects  of  their  worship,  are  the 
Ganges,  the  Godavery,  the  Nerbudda.  Mr  Ward,  after  giv- 
ing his  readers  the  nam^  of  thirty,  adds — ^  and  many  other  ri- 
/  vers  are  mentioned  in  the  Hindoo  Shastrus  as  sacred.*  AD 
the  fish  of  certain  rivers  are  objects  of  worship.  There  are 
^also  particular  fishes,  which  are  the  objects  of  a  particiUar  wor* 
.abip. 

The  vcdas^  the  inspired  books^  as  also  several  of  the  Shaatni% 
to;*,  xuix*  NO.  68.  C  c 
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ftre .  themselres  otgects  of  worship.  *  The  book  to  be  read,  ' 
says  Mr  Ward,  *  is  always  addressed  as  an- idol. ' — *  At  the 
^  fefUval  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Surttswutee,  any  one  of  the 

*  Shastrus  is  adopted  and  worshippedt  joined  with  the  pen  and 

*  inkstand.  -  The  foHoweraof  Vishnoo,  and  especially  tne  men- 
'  dicant  voiragees,  pay  a  still  greater  reverence  than  the  regu- 
^  lar  Hindoos  to  the  books  they  esteem  sacred.    Their  books 

<  relate  to  the  amours  *of  Krishnu,  or  to  the  mendicants  Choi- 

<  tunyu  and  Nityanundu.' 

The  last  of  the.  objects  described  by  Mr  Ward  are,  literally^ 
•tocks  and  stones. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  other  heads,  under  which  the  authors 
before  us  give  an  account  of  the  Hindu  religion,  and  shaH 
come  to  the  ceremonies,  which  form  a  subject  of  inconceivable 
extent  and  .complexity.  On  this  part,  however,  we  must  con* 
tent  ourselves  aJmost  wholly  with  general  expressioiis.  The 
reader  who.  would  have  an .  idea  of  the  Hindu  ceremonies,  in 
almost  any  degree  corresponding  with  the  reality,  .must  go  into 
ihe  details,  and  must  follow^  step  by  step,  the  succession  of  un* 
meaning,  childish,  disgusting,  or  mischievous  acts,  in  which  at- 
ino6t  every  hour  of  the  life  of  the  Hindi),  if  he  observed  the  pre- 
cepts of  his  religion,  ought  to  be. engaged. 

There  ^re  weekly  ceremonies,  monthly  ceremonies,  annual 
festivals ;  and  there  are  daily  ceremonies,  sufficient  in  number 
■to  leave  but  a  small  portion  of  the  day  unemployed. ,  It  would 
require  many  pages  to  set  down  so  much  as  the  names  of  these 
severiti  ceremonies,  many  of  which  consist  of  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  operations.  Merely  as  a  specimen,  we  shall  select  the 
account  which. is  given  by  Mr  Ward  of  the  morning  ceremonies^ 
or  those  which  relate  to  one  seventh  part  of  the  day. 

*  Agreeably  to  tlie  directions  of  the  Anhikii'tultwii,  the  daily  du- 
ties of  a  hranih&i,  walking  in  strict  couformity  to  the  rules  of  his 
religion,  are  as  follow —  . 

,  '  He  must  divide  the  day,  from  five  o'clodc  in  the  morning  tiU 
seven  at  night,  into  several  equal  parts.  The  duties  of  the  first  part 
are  thus  4^cribed.-^First,  awaking  fro(n  sleepy  and  rising  up  in  his 
bed,  he  must  repeat  the  nances  of  different  gods  and  sages,  and  pray 
that  they  would  make  the  day  prosperous.  He  must  then  repeat 
the  name  of  Urjaonu,  and  pray  to  him,  that  whatever  he  may  lose 
during  the  day  may  be  restored  to  him ;  and  tlien  the  names  of  any 
persons  celebrated  for  their  religious  merit.  Next,  the  names  of 
Uhiily-a,  Dropudee,  Seeta,  Tara,  and  Miindodiiree.  After  this,  he 
must  meditate,  with  his  eyes  closed,  on  the  form  of  his  spiritual  guide, 
lecnd'worshijJ  him  in  his  mind,  repeating  two  incantations.  ^  He  now  dc- 
,acends  from  his  bed,  placing  first  his  right  fobt  on  the  ground.  On  gch 
angoat,  if  he  see  a  Shroki5rti  bramhun,  a  beloved  and  excellent  wtfe,  a 
c^ow,  an  Ugnihotree  bramhiui^  or  any  other  bramfafini  the  day  will  bo 
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•ui^iciotis.  If  he  see  a  wicked  Or  naked  person,  a  wretched  woman^ 
distilled  spirits,  or  a  man  with  a  great  nose,  the  day  will  be  inauspicious. 
By  repeatii^  the  names  of  Kurkotiikii,  Dtimtiyiintee,  Nulii,  and 
Retoopurnu,  no  qu^rel  will  arise  during  the  day.  He  must  then» 
after  diogharging  wind>  washing  his  mouth,  &c.  go  at  least  a  hundred 
and  ten  yards  from  his  hou^e  into  the  field ;  imd  taking  water,  choosf 
ing  a  dean  place,  scattering  some  grass  to  the  S.  W.,  tying  a  turbaa 
round  hi^  head,  remaining  sileqt,  with  his  fkce  to  the  north,  refraln-f 
Vag  from  spitting,  and  holding  his  breath,  perform  the  offices  of  na-» 
iure.  His  poita  must  remain  on  his  right  ear  t|ll  he  has  washed  hia 
hands.  It  is  unlawful  to  attend  to  the  offices  of  nature  on  a  road, 
in  the  shade,  where  cattle  graze,  in  the  fire  or  water,  in  a  ploughed 
field,  whe^e  dead  bodies  are  burnt,  upon  a  mountain,,  on  the  ruins  of 
a  temple,  on  an  ant-hiii,  in  a  ditqh,  or  by  the  side  of  a  river.  Afler 
this,  he  must  go  to  a  more  olean  spot,  and  taking  some  good  earth, 
cleanse  the  left  hagd  ten  times,  then  both  hands  seven  times,  and  the 
back  of  the  left  hand  six  times  (  tl^eii  bis  nails  ;  Uien  wash  bis  hands  ; 
each  foot  three  times ;  and  then  rinse  botl)  feet.  If  he  perceive  any 
evil  smell  r^Enaiqing  on  his  hai)ds  pr  feet,  he  mvst  wash  them  again. 
If  the  bramhun  have  pp  water-pot,  he  must  wash  himself  in  this 
fnanner  in  a  common  pool  or  river,  and  t^ke  care  that  he  come  out 
of  the  wat^r  clean.  His  water-pot  mi)st  neither  be  of  mixed  metal, 
copper,  nor  g<^d ;  an  earthen  pot  mu^t  he  thrown  away  as  soon  as 
used.  If  the  pot  be  of  brass  or  silver,  he  must  scour  it  well  after  he 
returns.  If  a  bramhun  attend  not  to  these  modes  of  cleansing,  all 
his  oth^r  reUgious  actions  will  be  vo^l  pf  merit, 

^  The  br^mhSn  must  ne^ft  attend  to  his  m9ri)ing  ablutions.  Tak« 
ing  a  dry  tQW^l,  be  must  go  to  ^  pool  or  river,  ^nd  placing  the  cloth 
on  the  ground,  wet  his  fe^t  and  hands ;  then  perform  aphumunii,  by 
taking  up  water  in  the  palm  of  his  right  hand  three  times,  and  drink- 
ing it  as  it  runs  towards  his  wHst ;  then  with  his  right  hand  touch 
his  lips,  nosje,  eyes,  ears,  navel,  breast,  forebef  dv  and  shoulders,  re- 
peating an  incantation ;  wash  his  bands  again,  and  perform  achumii- 
ou,  r^pi^^ling  an  inc^tation;  then  sitting  to  the  N.  or  E,  before 
guqrise,  ^Jieanse  his  teeth  with  the  end  of  a  green  stick)  about  six  or 
•even  inches  long.  If  he.  clean  his  teeth  af^er  sunrise,  in  the  next 
birth  he  will  be  bora  an  i^iseqj^  fee4ing  on  ordui^e*  He  must  now 
wash  from  his  iace  the  mark  on  his  forehead  mad^  the  day  before  ; 
then  scrape  a^d  wash  his  tongue*  taking  care  tfiat  the  blood  does  not 
flow.  If  in  cleansing  his  teeth  he  should  make  them  bleed,  he  be- 
comes unclean,  and  is  disqualified  for  performing  any  religious  cere- 
mony on  that  day.  If,  however,  he  make  his  teeth  bleed  by  the  side 
of  the  Ganges,  he  does  not  beipome  unclean. 

'  He  must  next  gather  fiowers  for  worship  on  tJie  banks  of  a  pool 
or  river.  If  any  one  forbid  him,  he  must  willingly  desist  \  if  any  ar^ 
ghren  him  by  a  bramh&n,  he  must  recrive  them  ;  but  not.  if  a  shoodHl 
offier  than  t  if  a  person  haye  tliem  tQ  sdl,  he  must  give  him  wha( 
\^  ^ks*    Jf;  in  carrying  these  fiowers  to  the  Bide  of  th^wAtOTi  i 

Cc« 
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person  of  mean  caste  touch  them,  or  he  touch  any  unclean  things  Hbc< 
must  throw  them  away.  If  tf  person  of  any  easte  make  a  bow  to  him 
whOe  the  flowers  are  m  his  hand,  he  must  also  throw  them  away. 

*  Returning  to  the  rtyer,  and  sitting  m  silence^  he  must  rub  hfan* 
aelf  all  over  with  mud;  then  descending  into  the  river  as  hl^  as  \a» 
breast,  widi  his  face  towards  the  east  or  north,  he  must  repeat  oer* 
liun  incantations,  by  whicb  (in  his  imagination)  i^  other  sacredtnvei# 
will  flow  into  that  in  whidi  he  stands,  as  well  as  all  other  hofy  {^aces*. 
He  must  afterwards  repeat  mttiy  incantations,  and  performs  mood]% 
tiz.  certain  motions,  by  twisting  Ins  finders  intO'several  curious  shMws^ 
then,  divicKng  his  hair  behin^  and  bringing  it  ihtc^his  hands  befote^ 
with  his  tlmmbs  he  must  sti^  his  ears ;  with  the  three  first  fogers  oT 
each  hand  cover  his  eyes,  andvith  his  two  Httle  fingers  his  nostrik^^ 
ind  then  immerse  himseir  three  or  four  times ;  then,  witl»  his  handsr 
joined,  throw  up  water  to  his  head ;  th^i  repeat  other  incantatioDS;^ 
Ihen,  takmg  up  water  witb  his  joined  hands^  he  must  oflfer  k  three 
limes  to  the  sun ;  then  washing  his  body,  and  repeating  certain  pray* 
ers,  that  h^  may  ascend  to  some  heaven^  or  receive  some  temporal 
good,  he  must  again  immerse  himself  u»  the  water.  After  this,  he^ 
must  ascend  to  the  side  of  the  river,  and  wipe  his  body  with  a  towel; 
then  repeat  certain  forms  of  praise  to  Giinga^  Sdoryii,  Yishnoo,  and 
other  gods ;  then  put  dry,  and  newly  washed  cloth^  round  his  loins^ 
and,  sitting  down,  cleanse  l^s  pmta,  by  rinsing  it  ki  the  water;  tho& 
talung  up  some  earth  in  his  hand,  and  dOuting  it  with  water,  put  the 
middk  miger  of  his  right  hand  in  the  earth,  and  making  a  line  be-^ 
twixt  his  eyes  up  to  the  top  of  his  forehead;  then  draw  his  three 
first  fingers  across  his  fbrehead;  make  a  round  dot  with  his  little  fin-^ 
l^er  in  &e  centre  at  the  top  of  his  head,  fmother  on  the  upper  part 
of  his  nose,  and  another  on  his^  throat ;  tiien  inth  his  tferee  first  fin- 
gers  midce  mark»  across  his  breast  and  arms ;  ^n  make  dots  on  his> 
iides,  and  another  on  the  lower  part  of  his  backr  Aft;er  diis  he  must 
take  up  'vi;^ter  in  \a»  right  hand  three  times,  and  drink  it. 
'  *  1*0  Ais  succeeds  ^  morning  siindhya,  in  njiich  the  person  moiC 
•fE^  many  prayers,  pour  out  water  to  difibrent  gods,  repeat  carttift 
forms  of  praise  in  honour  of  Ae  sun»  which  he-  nmst  worship,  and 
repeat  the  gayutree ;  then  take  up^  water  with  his  korha,  and  poor  it 
•ut  td  his  deceased  ancestocs ;  after  whidi  he  must  setum  home,  sod 
vead  some  patt  of  the  vMfi. ' 

The  reader  may  now  have  some  general  conception  of  two 
of  the  distinguishing  characteristics^  of  the  Hindu  religioni  it| 
^yuintity,  and  its  absurdity  i  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  match 
ity  that  is  or  ever  was»  upon  the  surface  of  the  globct 

We  shall  ma)ti9n  but  two  more  of  its  roost  prominent  qnili- 
<les  f  and  these  an,  its  cruelty  and  its  sensuafity* 

Tifee  flel^ini|^:ted  tovmenta  of  its  votaries,  which  are  «o  extra- 
^rdinarr  aatcf  constitute  one  of  the  most  vonderful  phenpraeDS 
in  the  hi^ory  of  bumaB  oalurei  are  too  cdebiated,  and  too 
•omoaooly  k(U>wn|  to  vcmdear  it  necessary  for  tt»  to  emj^Ioy  in  iht 
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^i^kflcrjptioii  of  them  any  portion  of  our  very  limited  spftce.  L^ 
the  tormenting  postures,  then ;  the  cutting  and  piercing  of  di&> 
^ent  parts  of  the  body;  the  swinging  by  nooks. thrust  through 
the  mu^des  of  the  bacic;  the  lying  upon  iron  spikes  $,  falliim 
Crom a be^;ht «po«i  nd^ed  knives;  walkii\g  onfire;  and  various 
other  modes  of  torment,  as  well  as  the  dmerent  species  of  sel& 
werificet  by  throwing  themselves  to  be  crashed  under  the  wheels 
of  an  immense  sacr^  machine^  by  throwing  themselves  from 
^edpioes,  hy  throwing  themselves  into  rivers,  burying  them* 
•aeives  alive,  md  various  other  contrivances,  be  conceived  by  the 
ireader  as  aecoratdy  as  he  can  from  the  des€rjpti<His  with  which 
lie  must  already  be  acquainted.  It  is  not  so  generally  J&uownp 
lihat  a  worse  sped^  of  cruelty,  forced  involuntary  torments^ 
<ind  death  itself  are  a  part,  and  a  remarkable  part,  of  the  Hin-t 
^u  religion. 

It  is  fiow  well  known,  that  human  sacrifices  make  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  Hindu  ceremonies.  Mr  Ward  pres^its  ua  with' 
some  trandations  from  the  sanguinary  chapter  of  the  KaHka  poo* 
Tsna.     ^  It  is  here  saidlhat  the  blood  of  a  tyger  pleases  the  god* 

*  dess  for  one  hundred  years  ;  and  the  blood  of  a  lion,  a  reiiH 
"*  deer,  or  a  man,  a  thousand.  But  My  tte  sacrifice  of  thret 
^  men,  she  is  pleased  100,^00  years.'  Among  other  directi<]mi 
for  the  due  performance  of  this  sacrifice,  attended  with  a  pro* 
^ion  of  rkes,  one  is,  that  *  the  victim  must  be  a  person  of 
<  good  appearance •  The  t>lind,  the  crippled,  the  aged^ 

*  the  sicJK,  the  afilicted  with  ulcevs,  the  hermaphrodite,  the  im« 
-^  perfectly  formed,  the  scarred,  the  timid,  the  leprous,  the  dwar& 
^  ish,  and  the  perpetrator  of  iieinoiis  offences;  one  under  twdvf 
'*  years  of  age,  one  ivho  is  impure  from  the  death  of  a  kins^ 
'*  mani&c;  ^ese  severally  «re  unfit  ^ul^ects  for  iaunolattOBi 
"•  even  though  rendered  pure  by  sacred  texts.  • 

It  is  a  practice  in  some  parts  of  India  to  sacrifice  thdr  chil"- 
«lren  to  the  Ganges,  bv  drowning  them  in  the  stream.  A.cb04 
is  often  sacrificed,  by  banging  it  up  in  a  bai^et  upon  a  tree* 
^here  it  dies  in  two  or  three  days,*  being  generally  destroyed 
hy  ants  or  birds  of  prey.    *  The  late  Mr  Hiomas,  amission* 

*  ary, '  says  Mr  Ward,  ^  once  saved  one  of  these  poor  infants 
^  in  one  of  the  northern  districts  of  Bengal,  which  had  fallen 

*  out  of  the  basket,  and  when  a  Jaokall  was  running  away  with 
^  it.  It  was  afterwards  claimed  by  and  restored  to  the  mother^ 
^  As  he  and  Mr  Oarey  were  afterwards  passing  under  the  same 

*  tree,  they  found  a  basket  hanging  up,  containing  the  skeleton 
^  of  another  infant  which  had  perished  in  the  same  manner. ' 
Other  modes  of  immolating  the  children  are,  by  burning  theni 
jilive,  and  by  throwing  them  to  the  alligators.  The  sick  and 
$he  aged  Are  offered  up,  by  dn^ing  them  to  a  aiicred  riirert 
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fttu%Sn|{  their  mouths,  thdr  eyes  and  ean,  iNrith  the  mxiif  and 
leaving  them  to  perish. 

On  the  hori^id  sacrifice  of  the  widoW^  by  biimidgt  her  alite  on 
the  fnneral  pile  df  heir  husband,  it  is  unnecessary  to  d#cfH^  be- 
cause the  general  circumstances  of  it  are  commonly  known.  All 
that  is  necessary  to  be  added  is,  that  the  two  missionaries  whose 
Works  aire  before  Us,  very  satisfactorily  expose  the  false  pretence 
which  is  artfully  set  up  by  the  Bramhuns,  as  if  this  sacrifice  were 
altogether  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  victim,  and  courted  by 
her  as  the  most  desirable  of  all  events.  The  case  appears  to 
be  exceedingly  different.  'The  victiin  is  dragged  to  the  fatal 
scene,  how  full  soever  of  horror  and  dismay,  by  a  Cbmpnkioii 
altogether  irresistible*;  while  everything  which  human  artifice 
can  devise  is  employed  tb  present  the  appeatanoes  of  that  agony 
which  is  too  frequently  endured. 

We  shall  now  pass  from  these  distinguishing  characteristic^ 
of  the  Hindu  religloti,  and  oome  to  another  which  appeats  td 
be  held  forth  by  both  the  missionaries  from  Whom  We  have  de^ 
rived  our  present  lot  of  information,  as  the  most  prominent  and 
remarkable  feature  of  the  whole  {  we  mean  the  abominable  sen- 
suality of  which  it  is  the  cause  and  the  apology.  Without  ail 
acquaintanice  with  the  particulars,  it  would  be  very  difficult  td 
conceive  the  degree  in  which  their  religious  ceremonies  are 
rendered  subservient  to  the  gratification  of  the  sexud  desires^ 
The  first  and  overrulitig  end  of  all  religious  Contrivances  id 
which  the  people  have  submitted^  isj  of  course,  the  power  of  thd 
priests.  The  next  appears  to  have  been,  the  gratification  of  th^ 
priests  in  the  particular  way  to  which  we  have  just  alluded. 

The  worship  of  the  lingam  (iingu,  as  it  is  spelt  by  Mr  Ward) 
is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  distinguished  parts  of  thd 
worship  of  the  Hindtisi     Mr  Ward  says, 

*  Hie  worship  of  thfe  litigu  slfrdngly  fefcembles  the  worship  of  the 
|>hallus  in  honour  of  Bacchus^  The  Sunyasee  festival,  in  honour  of 
iShiva,  appears  to  resemble  much  the  orgies  of  Bacchus.  In  the 
months  Voishakhoo  and  Kastiku,  the  lingu  is  worshipped  daily  in  the 
numerous  tenlples  dedicated  t6  this  abomination  throughout  Bengali 
It  is  difficult  to  reM;rain  one's  indignation  at  the  shocking  violation  of 
every  thing  decent  in  this  image  ;  nor  can  it  be  ground  of  wonder, 
ihat  a  chaste  woman,  faithful  to  her  husband,  is  scarcely  to  be  found 
among  all  the  millions  of  Hindoos,  when  their  very  temples  are  pol- 
luted with  filthy  images,  and  their  acts  of  worsliip  tend  to  infiame 
the  mind  with  obscene  ideas.  * 

.  Another  celebrated,  and  important  part  of  the  religion  of  the 
H  ndus,  shall  be  given  in  the  words  of  the  Abbe  Duoois, 

*  Next  to  the  sacrificers  (the  priests),  die  most  important  persons 
about  the  temples  are  the  dancing  girls,  who  call  themselves  Dcta- 
dast]  servants  or  slaves  of  the  god-;  but  they- are  known  to  the  publid 
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by  the  coarser  name  of  strumpets.  Their  profession,  indeed)  requires 
of  them  to  be  open  to  the  embraces  of  persons  Of  all  castes ;  and,  al^^ 
though  originally  they  appear  to  have  been  intended  for  the  gratifi^ 
cation  of  the  Bramhuns  only,  .diey  are  now  obliged  to  ^ctend  theic 
fevou^  to  all  who  solicit  them. 

*  Such  are  the  loose  female^  who  are  consecretated  in  a  special 
manner  to  the  worship  of  the  gods  in  India.  Every  temple,  accord- 
ing to  its  size,  entertains  a  band  of  them,  to  the  number  of  eighty 
twelve,  or  more.  The  service  they  perform  consists  of  dancing  and 
singing.  The  first  they  execute  with  grace,  though,  with  lascivious 
attitudes  and  motions.  Their  chanting  is  generally  confined  to  thej 
obscene  songs,  which  relate  to  some  circumstance  or  other  of  the  li- 
centious lives  o£  their  gods. 

*  They  pefomi  their  religious  duties,  at  the  temple  to  which  they 
belong,  twice  a  day,  morning  and  evening.  They  are  also  obliged  to 
assist  at  all  the  public  ceremonies,  which  they  enliven  with  their  dance 
and  merry  song.  As  soon  as  their  public  business  is  over,  they  oper^ 
their  cells  of  infamy,  and  frequently  convert  the  temple  itself  into  a 
stew. 

*  They  are  bred  to  this  profligate  life  from  their  infancy.  They 
are  taken  from  any  caste,  and  are  frequently  of  respectable  birth.  It 
is  nothing  uiicommon  to  hekr  of  pregnant  women,  in  the  belief  that  it 
will  tend  to  their  happy  delivery,  making  a  vow,  with  the  consent  of 
their  husbands,  to  devote  the  child  then  in  the  womb,  if  it  slsould 
turn  out  a  girl,  to  the  service  of  the  Pagoda ;  and,  in  doing  so,  they 
imagine  that  they  are  performing  a  meritorious  duty.  The  infamouf>' 
life  to  which  the  daughter  is  destined,  brings  no  disgrace,  on  the 
jfamily.  ,  ^ 

*  These  prostitutes  are  the  only  females  in  India  who  roay  learn  to 
read,  to  sing,  and  to  dance.  Such  accomplishments  belong  to  them 
exclusively,  and  are,  for  tliat  reason,  held  by  the  rest  of  the  sex  in 
such  abhorrence,  lliat  every  virtuous  woman  w  ouM  consider  the  men- 
tion of  them  as  an  afiront. 

*  These  perfonnere  are  supported  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  tem* 
pie,  of  whK^  they  receive  a  considerable  share.  But  tiieir  dissolute 
profession  is  still  more  productive.  In  order  to  stimulate  more  brisk- 
ly the  passion  which  this  lewd  employment  is  intended  to  gratify^ 
they  have  recourse  to  the  same  artifices  as  are  used  by  persons  of 
their  sex  and  calling  in  other  countries^  Perfumes,  elegant  and' at- 
tractive attire,  particularly  of  the  head ;  sweet*scented  flowiers,  interl. 
twined  with  exquisite  art  about  their  beautiful  hair;  multitudes  of  or- 
namental trinkets,  adapted  with  infinite  taste  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  body ;  a  graceful  carriage,  and  measured  step,  indicating  luxuri- 
ous delight ;  sudi  are  the  allurements  and  the  charms  which  these  ' 
enchanting  syrens  display  to  accomplish  their  seductive  designs. 

'  From  infancy  they  are  instructed  in  the  various  modes  of  kind^ 
ling  the  fire  of  voluptuousness  in  the  coldest  hearts ;  and  they  weU 
know  how  to  vary  their  arts,  and  sudapt  them  to  the  particular  disp o» 
jyitioo  of  those  i^om  they  wish  to  seduce* ' 
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Tboefem^les  ar« nsefal ta the ibraii^lwins  lii^^oray  m  tbvem 
ways.  They  gratify  tM>^  pM9ioii8;  tkej  M^  llMn  lOfNiey} 
and  they  attract  much  greater  crowds  t^  the  festWi^  and  tW 
temples.    Other  priestesaes  are  occasioiiaHy  recndtea  ftom  the 

Ewn  up  population,  and  chiefly  cm  ocoasieB  of  thrir  great 
ivals. 

*  While  the  procession  is  gobg  forward,  the  Bnimhuns,  who  pre- 
side over  the  ceremony,  disperse  themselves  among  the  crowd,  se- 
lecting the  most  beautifiil  women  they  can  find,  and  begging  ttrcm  of 
their  friends  for  the  use  of  liie  god  Venagata  Kamana,  for  ^vdiose 
aervice  the  choice  is  declared  to  be  made.  Sonie  persons,  more  in- 
telligent, or  at  least  less  stupid  than  the  rest,  and  who  are  so  wdt 
acqmtuited  with  the  knavery  of  the  Bramhuns,  as  to  know,  that  it  li 
iiot  for  a  god  of  marble  that  their  wives  are  solicited,  resist  them  witi^ 
fiolent  reproadies,  and  publicly  expose  their  impostures.  Their  awn 
wives  they  will  not  deliver  up ;  but  they  look  on,  while  other  morei 
credulous  husbands  give  up  theirs,  not  only  without  repugnance,  but 
glorying  in  the  honour,  that  a  person  of  their  fkmily  should  have  beai 
ichosen  l^y  their  deity  for  a  wife.  * 

'  Wh^  a  woman,  thus  obtained,  and  kept  in  the  temples  by  the 
Bramhuns,  in  the  name  of  the  god,  is  declared  too  old  for  his  pur- 

foses,  or  when  he  has  taken  any  dislike  to  her,  they  make  a  mark  on 
er  breast,  representing  the  arms  of  the  Venagata  Ramana,  and  give 
ber  a  patent,  which  certifies  that  she  has  served  a  certain  number  of 
years  as  one  pf  the  wives  of  the  god  of  Tripathi,  who  is  now  tired  of 
her,  and  therefore  recommendii^  her  to  the  charity  of  the  public. 
Thus  they  are  all  dismissed  in  their  turn ;  and  under  the  appellation 
of  Kalirjugam  I.aishmi  they  go  about  respected,  and,  wherever  they 
appear,  they  are  suffered  to  want  for  nothing. 

The  follbviring  passage  from  the  wor](  of  the  Abbe  Duboia 
coincides  almost  exactly  with  another  ol*  ^  Ward's,  relating  to 
B  very  different  part  of  India. 

^  The  least  detestid^Ie  of  the  sacrifices  made  to  the  Si|ktis,  are 
^ose  in  which  the  votaries  ccBtent  themselves  ynik  eating  anddrink», 
ing  of  every  thing,  without  regard  to  the  usage  of  the  country ;  aad 
when  men  and  women,  huddled  promiscaously  toge^er,  shamelessly 
yiokte  the  sacred  laws  of  decency  and  modesty.    * 

*  They  bring  before  the  idol  of  Vishnu  all  sorts  of  meat  that  caa 
be  proem  ed,  without  excepting  that  c^the  cow.  They  likewise  pto^ 
vide  abundance  of  arrack,  the  brandy  of  the  country,  of  toddy,  of 
opium,  and  several  other  iiMsoxieating  dnigSk  The  whde  is  presented 
^  Vishnu.  Then,  he  who  administers,  tastes  each  specie^  oi  meai 
and  of  lii^uor ;  aft^  which,  he  gives  permission  to  the  worshippers  to 
consume  the  rest.  Then  may  be  seen  men  and  women  rudung  for»> 
imtdy  tearing  and  ^vourihg.  One  seizes  a  morsel,  and  wfaie  he 
maws  it,  anedier  snatches  it  but  of  his  hands;  and  thus  it  passes  on 
Ironi  mouth  to  mouth,  till  it  disappeurs,  while  firesh  morsefe^N  in  soo^ 
cession,  are  making  the sabiedisgusting xoopd.  .  Ail  drink oitt  of  tfan 
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f  cupt  one  dnuning  wjiat  anoth^  leaves,  in  qpite  of  their  natiml 
abhorrence  of  such  a  practice.  When  the  liquors  are  exhausted,  t))er 
have  nothing  left  but  to  scramble  for  the  leaves  of  beteL  On  such 
pccasions,  mey  regard  not  the  pollution  that  must  ensue  when  the^ 
eat  and  drink  in  a  manner  so  beastly  and  disgusting. 

*  When  arrived  at  a  state  of  drunkenness,  men  and  women  being 
all  indiscriminatelv  mixed,  there  is  no  restr^nt  on  any  sort  of  excess, 
A  husband  sees  his  wife  in  the  arms  of  another  man,  and  has  not  the 
right  to  recall  her,  or  to  find  fault  with  what  is  going  on.  The  wo- 
men are  there  in  common.  All  castes  are  confounded ;  and  the  PnW 
pohun  is  not  above  the  Pariah. 

*  In  some  varieties  of  these  mysteries  of  iniquity,  still  more  occult 
than  those  we  have  alluded  to,  Uie  conspicuous  (Ejects  of  the  sacri-f 
fice  to  the  Saktis  are,  a  large  vase  filled  with  arrack,  and  a  yomig 
mil  quite  naked,  and  placed  in  the  most  shameful  attitude.  He  who 
sacrifices  calls  upon  the  Sakti,  who  is  supposed  by  this  evocadon  to 
come  and  take  up  her  residence  in  those  two  objects.  After  the  of- 
fering has  been  made  of  all  that  was  prepared  for  the  festival,  Bran 
mhuns,  Sudras,  Pariahs,  men,  women,  swiU  the  arrack  which  was  th^ 
o&ring  to  the  Saktis,  regardless  of  the  same  glass  being  used  by  theni 
all,  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  wou^d  excite  abhorrence.  Here  it  is  ^ 
virtuous  act  to  partake  in  the  same  morsel,  and  to  receive  from  each 
other's  mouths  the  half  gnawn  flesh.  The  fanatical  impulse  drivei| 
them  to  excesses,  which  modesty  will  not  permit  to  be  named. ' ' 

The  history  of  religion  presents  us,  in  this  instance,  with  9 
very  singular  contrast.  Among  the  Hindus,  we  see  that  it  an-» 
swered  the  purposes  of  their  priests  to  make  religioB  an  instru- 
ment of  unbounded  sensuality,  in  regard  to  themselves.  In  piosi 
other  places  of  the  globe,  and,  in  particular,  in  Europe,  during 
the  dark  ages,  the  priests  made  religion,  or  pretended  to  ntkke  it^ 
an  instrument  of  privation  to  themselves.  How  is  this  to  be  ext 
plained  ?  In  what  way  are  resultfi,  so  very  opposite,  to  be  re^ 
ferred  to  the  same  principles  of  human  nature  ?  Tbi?  difBtnjlty^ 
though  startling  at  first,  vanishes  on  a  little  reflection  ;  and  will 
be  fbund  to  resolve  itself  into  the  selection  of  different  means  fo|* 
the  attainment  of  the  same  end,  wh^re  the  circumstances  were 
different. 

The  grand  pursuit  of  priests,  as  of  all  other  bodies  of  men,  u( 
power ;  and  their  peculiar  object  is  power  over  the  belief  of  men. 
rhe  more  unbounded  that  power  can  be  rendered,  the  more 
they  become,  what  is  the  urand  delight  of  haman  nature,  object^ 
of  conseqnence  among  their  fellow  men.  A  power  over  the 
belief  of  men  obviously  carries  along  with  it  tvery  other  8Qr% 
of  power ;  and  renders  those  who  possess  it  objects  of  graate^ 
consequence  to  the  rest  of  their  species,  than  any  other  sor^  of 

Eower  could  do.     The  ambition  of  the  priesu  is,  therefore,  th^ 
igbest  of  all  sorts  of  ambition;  and  must,  of  necessity ,  give 
pjfth  to  a  proportional  ardour  of  ptirsuit,  ^    ^  ^ 
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An  power,  tioweter,  is  necessarily  onerous  to  those  over  wlioin^ 
ll  is  exercised.  It  may  be  exercised  for  therr  benefit ;  and  they 
nay  therefore  gain  by  it  more  dian  they  lose  ?  Bat,  in  itselv 
subjection  to  the  power  of  another  is  always  an  evil.  There  is 
a  principle,  therefore,  in  human  nature,  by  which  the  establish- 
inent  of  power  is  resisted.  With  this,  of  course,  the  priests 
find  it  necessary  to  contend  $  and  curious,  indeed,  it  is  to  cod  ; 
template  the  expedients  to  which,  in  tl&e  different  ages  and 

Suarters  of  the  world,  they  have  had  recourse  for  subduing  it. 
f  things  are  anywhere  so  happily  situated,  that,  in  subduing: 
the  resistance  to  their  power,  they  can  also  obtain  a  license  for 
|]jea8ure,  or  even  render  the  pleasure  itself  aa  instrument  of  the 
power,  every  body  must  perceive  how  strong  the  temptation  k 
to  unite  the  pleasure  ano  the  power.  But  if  things^  are  not  sa 
liappily  situated,  and  if,  in  order  to  secure  the  power,  the  plea- 
sure must  be  sacrificed,  it  wiU,  of  course,  be  ostentatiously  re-' 
nounced,  because  the  power  i$  the  prime  object,  and  generally 
brings  with  k  the  means  of  plea^^ure,  if  not  openly,  at  least  un-' 
der  a  slight  tx>ncealment;  sonhat  scarcely  any  thing  is  lost  in 
the  end. 

This  diversity  of  circumstances  is  curiously  exemplified  in 
the  two  cases  of  Europe  and  Hindustan.  In  Europe,  even 
during  the  dark  ages,  an  unbounded  power  over  the  belief  o\ 
mankind  was  not  so  easily  acquired  as  in  Hindustan ;  and 
therefore  the  priests  wer6  obliged  to  make  greater  sacrifices  to 
attain  it.  But  it  is  necessary  to  ^consider  a  little  the  nature  of 
the  means  by  which,  in  all  situations,  the  priesthood  is  led  to 
seek  for  power:  And  here  we  must  observe,  that,  considered 
merely  as  a  separate  order  of  men,  they  must  always  have  an  in- 
terest in  rendering  religion,  not  as  rational  as  possible,  but  the 
Contrary.  To  render  it  rational,  there  is  one  course,  and  no  o* , 
ther  I  that  is,  to  form  as  accurate  a  conception  as  possible  of  perr 
feet  wisdom  in  the  Deity,  joined  with  perfect  goodness,,,  and  to 
reason  accurately  from  these  data:  But  the  slightest  reflection 
Ss  sufficient  to  show,  that  t);e  moment  a  man  can  so  reason, 
the  power  of  the  priest,  with  regard  to  him,  is  nearly  at  an 
end.  The  priest  has  an  interest,  therefore,  in  preventing  reli- 
gion from  coming  to  this  state  of  perfection^  There  is  not  a 
single  historian  among  those  whose  opinions  are  worthy  of  any 
jregard,  who  ascribes  thai  perversion  of  Christianity  which  took 
phice  during  the  dark  ages,  and  converted  it'  into  a  mass  of 
mischievous  superstitions,  to  any  other  cause  than  the  interest 
of  the  priests,  working  upon  a  state  of  the  human  mind  whic(i 
fitted  it  for  their  purpose, — a  state  of  ignorance  and  credulity, 
•nd  therefore  prepared  for  the  reception  of  delusion. 
As  soon  as  a  man  has  a  just  conception  of  the  Divine  Being) 
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te  a  Being  of  perfect  wisdom  and  goodness,  what  possible  hoi^ 
tMk  the  priest  have  upon  his'  mind  ?     The  advantage  of  the 

Eriest  consists  in  his  being  able,  to  persuade  the  rest  of  bis  fd* 
>w-creatures  that  th^y  do  i)ot  Understand  what  is  the  wiH  olf 
the  Divine  Being;  but  that  he  does.  If  he  can  establish 'diit 
belief  in  its  greatest  possible  extent,  it  is  evident  that  his  pow^ 
is  unbound)^ ;  and,  exactly  in  the  degree  in  which  he  cati 
establish  it,  is  the  )extent  of  his  poWen  But  nothing  is  more 
simple  than  to  know  what  is  the  will  of  a  Being  of  perfect  wi»* 
dom  and  goodness,  which  must  be^  in  substance,  that  each  iti^ 
dividhal  should  do  what  he  can  to  make  himself  and  every  other 
being  happy.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  priests  can  per^' 
suade  the  people  that  the  will  of  God  is  something  very  unac* 
tountable,  guided  by  no  principles  of  wisdom  and  goodness 
(for  then  all  men  would  Understand  it),  but  subject  to  the  in- 
ilaence  of  all  manner  of  weak  and  widced  passions,  with  un* 
bounds  power  for  their  gratification ;  among  other  tbhigs, 
that  he  is  subject,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  influence  of  the 
malignant  passions,  and  very  apt,  when  not  well  pleased  with 
men,  to  bring  evil  upon  them,  to  the  iiill  extent  of  his  power  i' 
that  the  mode  of  pleasing  him  is  not  that  which  would  please  a 
very  wise  and  good  man,  but  that  which  is  best  calculated  to 
jslease  a  weak  and  wicked  one^ — not  wise  and  good  €onduct» 
bat  excessive  courtship  to  hitnself; — it  is  easy,  in  that  case,  fot 
the  priest  to  frighten  tht^  peojple  with  ah  idea  that  they  cannot 
know  the  will  of  Ood,  and  that  infinite  evil  niay  faU'upon  them 
in  consequence i — but  that  the  priest  does  know  it;  and  that 
they  can  therefore  do  nothing  better  than  throw  themselves  up- 
on the  priest,  and  foltow  implicitly  his  directions* 

Nor  is  the  belief  of  their  superior  knowledge  the  only  ad* 

Sntage  which  the  priests  in  this  situation  enjoy.  It  is  easy  for 
em  to  persuade  the  people  that  they  are  peculiar  favouritet 
with  the  Deity  t  for  the  people  know  that  favourites  have 
great  influence  with  beings  of  ftf^^  power  and  strong  passion* 
on  earth.  They  easily,  therefore,  believe,  that  they  have  a' 
like  power  with  similar  beings  in  heaven.  The  priests,  in  con*** 
sequence,  become  a  species  of  intercessors.  If  a  man  has  oU 
fended  the  Divinity,  they  alone  can  interfere  to  mollify  him* 
Theif  prayers  only  are  of  any  value ;  and  they  invent  a  system 
of  sacrifices,  and  other  rites,  for  the  same  purpose* 

It  is  evident  that,  as  soon  as  these  two  points  are  establishv 
ed;  first,  that  the  priests  alone  know  the  will  of  the  Divine 
Being ;  next,  that  they  can  intercede  with  him,  and  save  man- 
kind from  the  cfiects  of  his  wrath,  there  is  nothing  which  they^ 
knay  not  accomplish  ;-*-their  dominion  over  the  minds  of  men  ia 
tXHnplete.    They  have  then  only  to  invent  a  sufficient  number 
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4>f  modM  in  whkb  the  Divine  Being  may  be  offended ;  tmd  to 
propagate  the  belief  that  be  is,  to  a  ^i^cient  degree^  malig- 
tianty  to  maintain  their  feUow-creatures  in  a  perpetual  state  oT 
apprehension,  and»  from  the  idea  of  their  powers  of  interces- 
sion, in  a  state  of  absolute  dependence  upon  themselves. 

Such,  then,  is  the  direction  whush  tne  pursuit  of  power  hy 
4bat  particuUr  order  of  men  is  sure  to  take,  when  not  under 
proper  control:  and  such  is  the  direction  which  the  history  of 
mankind  diows  it  has  very  generally  taken*  As  no  &ct,  in  the 
history  of  human  nature,  Uierefore,  is  of  more  importance,  so 
none  is  established  by  a  stronger  and  more  indissoluble  chain  of 
levidaioe. 

In  the  course  which  they  pursue,  to  make  a  number  of  modes 
of  offending  the  Deity  sufficient^  great  to  keep  the  minds  of 
men  in  a  continual  state  of  apprehension,  and  consequent  de- 
pendence upon  themselves,  is  £ound  the  motive  for  multiplying 
iczeessivefy  ceremonies  and  rites.  If  these  are  so  numerous  ana 
•so  iiltricate,  that  a  man  is  every  moment  of  his  Hfe  in  danger  of 
ipegle<^ing,  or  misperforming  some  of  them,  and  thereby  of  in- 
4mrrin^  the  dreadful  displeasure  of  an  Infinite  Beiqg,  his  need  of 
the  priest  as  an  intercessor  is  incessant,  and  his  dependence  ex- 
treme* 

In  Asia,  it  appears,  all  this  was  easity  accomplished — ^for  there 
the  human  inteUect  has  almost  always  been  so  feeble,  that  men 
were  persuaded,  without  difficultv,  that  tbeir  Deities  would  vin^ 
dictively  resent  the  omission  of  the  most  unmeaning  ceremony^ 
Put,  amonff  our  n|de  ancestors  in  Epope,  and  in  the  heart  of 
4he  reign  cf  darkness,  the  human  mind  was  far  stronger^  than 
j&mong  the  weak  and  irraUonal  tribes  of  India ;  and,  Uiereforct 
it  was  not  so  easy  to  establish  a  sufficient  number  of  such  of- 
iences  to  maintain  the  people  in  a  state  of  perpetual  apprehen-? 
W^f  and  thence  of  dependence  upon  the  priests. 

When  it  was  fou^d  difficult,  or  hnpossible,  to  convert  abso- 
hite  frivolities,  nonsenisioal  and  unmeaning  acts,  into  modes  of 
offending  the  Deity,  iinother  expedient  remained.  If  the  peo- 
ple could  ^e  m^e  to  believe,  Uiat  the  Divine  Being  was  an  ene- 
my tp  h^man  pleasure,  the  same  end  might  still  be  attained : 
jfor  lutn  are  ^o  stroi^ly  impelled  by  the  love  of  pleasure,  that^ 
if  Uiis  could  be  converted  into  a  mode  of  c^enaing  the  Deity, 
it  was  certain  that  there  would  be  no  want  of  offences  i  conse-r 
quently  no  Want  of  apprehensiqa,  or  of  subjection  to  the  priests^ 

HoWt  it  appears  from  the  history  of  all  ages  and  nations,  tq 
f}e  no  difficult  thing  to  pe^rsuade  mankind  that  the  Deity  is  so  far 
amUignant  as  to  ha^e  human  pleasures  i  and  that  this  opinion 
pay  b^  ^retained  even  in  a  |)retty  high  state  of  civilization.  But 
)f  ^  if  f ec^ssar^  fo|r  (be  pmfts  to  r^resent^  the  Deity  aa  pleased 
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to  submit  to  that  privaticm,  in  order  to  keep  np  die  opinion  of 

their  being  his  favourites,  and  therefore  in  a  situation  to  act  Aa- 

intercessors  with  him  for  his  ccmstantly  offending  cif'esftures^ 

And|  in  this  manner,  we  think,  it  pretty  satisfactorily  appears^ 

how  the  pursuit  of  the  same  end  which  was  aided  by  the  sen- 

snality  of  the  priests  in  Asia,  required  the  ostentation  at  least 

of  abstinence  and  mortification  in  Europe.    This  is  all  we  have 

now  to  say  on  the  system  which  the  priests  of  India  uphold  ^ 

and  we  should  proceed  to  say  something  of  the  priests  themselves* 

The  general  account  of  the  priestly  caste  in  India,  we  take  it 

fi)r  granted,  is  familiar  to  our  readers  ;  that  they  form  a  distinct 

tace  from  the  rest  of  the  tommunity  ;  and  that  they  have  he&x 

able  to  secure  to  themselves  a  pow^  over  their  countrymettn 

greater  than  ever  was  acquired  l^  any  other  class  of  men  over 

any  other  portion  of  the  human  species.    With  regard  to  tkd^ 

ends,  therefoi^,  pursued  by  this  cfess  of  men,  the  meant  whidW 

they  employed  for  the  attainment  of  them,  and  their  general. 

place  in  society,  we  had  nothmg  to  learn  from  the  present  au-« 

thors.     What  they  had  to  tell  us,  were  matters  of  aetail,  mat-* 

ters  serviceable  for  particularizing  our  conceptions,  for  giving 

us  a  knowledge  pf  things  as  they  iiow  exist  among  that  priestly 

racC)  the  practices  which  they  actuaUy  observe^  and  the  quali* 

ties  which  they  npw  display* 

On  all  these  particulars,  both  writers  have  given  us  ixttposctaot 
information,  which  none  but  men  who  follow  the  courses  pi?6^ 
scribed-  by  their  profession,  could  qualify  themsehres  ta  bestow. 
The  AbbI  Dubois,  however^  has  attached  himself  more  peculiar^ 
fy  to  tlifls  part  of  the  subject,  ais  Mr  Ward  has  to  tbet>tber.  Hie 
Abb£,  with  opportunities  peculiar  to  himself,  has  been  «  jHieltjf 
.diligent  observer,  and  bears  aH  the  marks  of  a  sincere  i^nd  faith- 
ful reporter.  In  point  of  intellect,  however,  we  must  say  that  he- 
IS  not  strong;  and,  in  matters  of  reasoning,  we  susp^  wouUt 
be  described,  in  familiar  Engiisb,  as  a  ^  poor  creature.^  Mr 
.Ward  is  not  a  very  profound  philosopher ;  but  he  has  more 
mind  about  him,  a  great  deal,  than  the  Abb^« 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  spectacle  more  sbockfaig  than  that 
which  is  presented  by  the  moral  character  of  the  priests  in  In-* 
dia,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  pages  of  the  authors  before  us^ 
^  Human  depravity  was  probably  never  carried  to  the  saffie  pitch 
among  any  other  race  of  men.  The  degree  in  which  they  al>» 
andon  themselves  to  the  pleasures  of  sense,  mi^  be  conceived 
from  the  statements  which  have  ^eady  been  adduced.  One 
kroke  rtjore  is  necessary  to  complete  the  picture.' 

*  The  Bramhuns, '  says  tmr  Abb#,  *  in  general,  adfl,  to  their  ©• 
ther  numerous  vices,  tiiiat  of  gluttony.*  When  aaioppottimityio<J'* 
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cmof  satiittmg  their  apfietite,  they  exceed  all  bounds  of  temper* 
'•BCe.  Such  occasions  are  frequent,  on  account  of  the  perpetual  re-' 
lunrFence  of  their  rites  and  ceremonies ;  flil  of  w^ich  are  follqwed 
by  a  repast^  at  which  they  load  their  stiimachs  with  an  excess  of 
nounshraent.  This  necessarily  brings  on  frequent  ailments,  in  a  cli-> 
mate  where  all  the  bodily  organs  are  so  relaxed,  that  excess  of  any 
kind,  particularly  iptemper^noe,  has  the  most  serious  effect.  To  ob-» 
Tiate  th^se  consequence^,  and  no  doubt  also  ta  insinuate  themseWes 
into  the  esteem  and  good  opinion  of  the  publip,  they  have  adopted 
those  methods  of  al^tinence  which  attract  the  observation  of  the 
people,  and  afford  their  own  stomach  th^  ne^ess^y  ii\terY£^s  fo?  r^^ 
covering  its  tone  and  natural  energy.  * 

The  following  trait  in  the  Brasihunica)  character  is  probably 

the  rr est  importnnt,  and  most  prolific  of  consequences. 

*  The  Bramhun, '  says  the  Abb'f ,  *  lives  but  for  himself.  Bred 
in  the  belief  that  the  whole  world  is  his  debtor,  and  ths^  he  himself 
is  called  upon  for  no  return,  he  conducts  himself,  in  every  circum- 
stance of  his  life,  with  the  most  absolute  se^ihness.  The  feelings  of 
commiseration  and  pity,  as  far  as  respects  the  sufferings  of  otiers, 
never  enter  into  hig  heart.     He  will  see  an  unhappy  being  perish  on 

^♦he  road,  or  even  at  his  own  gate,  if  belonging  to  another  caste ; 
and  will  not  stir  to  help  him^  to  a  drop  of  water,  though  it  were  to 
save  his  life. 

•  He  has  been  taught,  from  his  infancy,  to  regard  all  other  classes 
of  men  with  the  utmost  contempt,.  ,as  beings  created  for  the  purpose 
tf  serving  him,  arid  supplying  alt  his  wants;  without  any  reciprocal 
"dutv  on  his  part,  to  shpw  his  gratitude,  or  make  any  return.  After 
*8UcK  a  description,  shall  we  be  at  all  surprised  at  their  haughtiness, 
-their  pride,  and  self-love,  or  at  their  contempt  of  all  other  men  ;  of 
•whom  .they  never  speak  amongst  themselves,  without  the  addition  of 
'«anie  ignominious  epithet,  op  expression  of  scam  ?  * 

The  whole  race,  we  are  pext  told,  is  totally  without  that  ve- 
neration for  their  parents,  or  for  age  in  general,  which  is  the 
basi^  of  so  many  virtues, 

^  One  of  the  principal  ties,  *  <says  the  Abbe,  .*  that  bind  human 
creatures  together— the  reverence  we  f^el  for  ^hose  from  whom  w^ 
derive  our  existence — is  almost  wholly  wanting  among  them.  They 
-feir  their  fether,  while  young,  out  of  dread  of  being  beaten ;  but, 
■from  their  tenderest  years,  they  use  bad  language  to  their  mother, 
and  even  strike  her,  without  any  apprehension.  When  the  children 
-are  grown  up,  the  father  himself  is  no  longer  respected,  and  is  ge-, 
nerally  reduced  to  an  absolute  subnMssion  to  the  will  of  his  son,  who 
becomea  maAer  oi  him  and  his  house.  It  is  very  uncommon,  in  any 
caste  whatever,  to  see  fkthers  pr^orving  their  authority  to  the  close 
of  their  lives,  when  the  children  are  mature.  The  young  man  at* 
wa3Ps  assumes  the  authority,  and  commands  those  who  are  the  au^ 
Aor^  of  bi#  being,  *  -     6 
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To  complete  tlie  pktnre  of  the  domestic  affectioiM,  the  first 
sdiool  of  vrrtne,  and  the  sout*ce  of  almost  all  happiness,  w% 
'should  advert  afvain  perhaps  to  the  state  of  the  conjugal  rela» 
lions.  Bnf,  after  what  has  been  sriready  said,  this,  we  bdievey 
is  nn  necessary.  'The  Abbe  gives  this  striking  testimony  on  the 
subject. 

*  During  the  long  perfod  of  my  observation  of  them  and  their  ha* 
bits,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  ever  seen  two  Hindu  marriagea  that 
closely  united  the  hearts,  by  a  true  and  inviolable  attachment. ' 

In  their  utter  disregard  of  truth  and  sincerityi  these  holy 
Brfunhuns  are  said  to  surpass  all  other  mortals. 

'^  What  is  a  Bramhun  ?  "  I  was  x>ne  day  asked,  *  says  the  Abb6 
in  a  jocular  way,  *  by  one  pf  that  caste  with  Whom  I  was  intimately 
acquainted :  "  He  is  an  ant's. nest  of  lies  an4  in^postures  I  **  It  is  not 
possible  to  describe  them  better  in  so  few  words.  All  Hindus  are 
expert  in  disguising  the  truth;  but  there  is  nothing  in  which  the 
caste  of  Bramhuns  so  much  surpasses  them  all,  as  in  the  art  of  lying. 
It  has  taken  so  deep  a  root  among  them,  that,  so  far  fVom  blushing 
when  detected  in  it,  many  of  them  make  it  their  boast^ 

*  Flattery  is  another  of  their  prime  resources.  They  are,  by  na-» 
•ture,  of  an  insinuating  turn  ;  and,  whatever  nfliy  be  their  vanity  and 
pride  ^n  other  occasions,  they  make  no  scruple  to  cringe  in  the  most 
fawning  way  before  persons  from  whom  they  expect  any  favour. 
They  likewise  attach  themselves  very  eagerly  to  great  merchants, 

.or  other  wealthy  persons ;  and  all  Hindus  being  extremely  vain,  the 

.Bramhuns,  who  thoroughly  know  them,  skilfully  take  advantage  of 
this  disposition  in  persons  who .  can  afford  to  make  it  worth  their 
while,  and  lavish  upon  them  the  utmost  profusion  of  praise.  They 
well  know  how  to  adapt  their  flattery  to  the  particular  taste  of  thB 
individual — sometimes  by  coB^)osing  verses  in  his  praise,  sometimes 
by  publicly  relating  anecdotes  or  incidents  in  his  life,  true  or  false, 
if  they  are  to  his  advantage;  Sometimes  they  overwhelm  him  with 
blessings,  tell  him  his  fortune,  and  give  him  assurance  of  the  enjoy* 

.  ment  of  temporal  delights  for  many  years.  Such  flatteries  and  en-* 
comiums,  ridiculous  as  they  are,  give  infinite  pleasure  to  those  who 

, receive  them,  as  the  blazon  of  their  merits  ;  and  the  flatterer,  whose 
invention  has  been  roused  by  want,  or  some  otljer  causei  .receives  an 
ample  reward. ' 

The  manners  and  character  of  the  people  are  not,  of  cotyse, 
quire  so  bad  as  those  of  their  ghostly  instructors  ;  bnt  they  have 
uuffjred  not  a  little  from  the  connexion  5  and  the  vices  of  the 
cter^y,  and  the  expedients  which  they  employ  to  increase  and 
,io  secure  their  own  power,  have  had  a  lamentable  influence  in 
putting  and  ^keeping  both  the  intellects  and  the  morals  of  the 
people  in  a  state  of  great  degradation. 

*•  What  must  be  the  moral  state  pf  that  country, '  says  Mr  Ward, 
*^ipl]tere  the  sacred  festivals,  and  the  very  forms  of  religion,  lead 
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\neii  to  every  species  of  vice !  These  fesdvi^  and  piAAc  exhibttioiis 
lexcite  universal  attention ;  and  id>sorb,  for  weeks  together,  almost  the 
whole  of  the  public  conversation :  And  sudi  is  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  are  hailed,  that  the  whole  country  seems  to  be  thnmn 
into»a  ferment  ^-^healUi,  property,  time,  business,  every*  thing  is  sa- 
crificed to  them.  In  this  manner  are  the  people  prepared  to  receive 
in^ressions  from  their  national  institutions.  If  these  institutions  were 
favourable  to  virtue,  ttie  effects  would  be  most  happy ;  but  as,  hi 
addition  to  their  fascination,  they  are  exceedingly  calculated  to  cor- 
rupt the  mind,  the  most  dreadful  consequences  follow  ;  and  vice,  like 
ki  mighty  torrent,  flows  through  the  plains  of  Bengal  with  the  force 
of  the  flood-tide  of  the  Ganges,  carrying  along  with  it  young  and  eld, 
the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  ridi  and  poor,  all  castes  and  descrip« 
tions  of  people. ' 

It  is  unnecessary,  we  presume,  to  give  an  account  of  those 
oppressive  and  unnatural  distinctions  by  which  one  of  the  castes 
or  descriptions  of  the  people  in  India  is  put  under  another ;  and 
the  priest  is  set  over  ail.  Whoever  has  read  any  thing  about 
the  Hindus,  is  acquainted  with  the  institution  of  castes,  and 
with  a  part  at  least  of  the  hateful  consequences  which  it  brings. 

It  is  curious  enough,  that  both  with  priests  and  people, 
though  reiigiotts  hopes  and  religious  fears  appear  to  have  such 
infltienee  in  Hindustan,  the  deities  are  held  in  little  respect  The 
Abb6  says— 

*  What  I  am  going  to  state  may  app^ur  paradoxical  t  but  it  is  by 
no  meanjs  uncommon  with  the  Bramhuns  to  speak  in  the  most  con- 
temptuous style  of  the  objects  of  their  worship.  They  appear  in  the 
temples  without  the  least  83rmptom  of  attention  or  respect  for  the  di- 
vinities who  reside  there.  Indeed  it  is  not  a  rare  thing  to  see  them 
choose  tfiese  places  in  preference  for  their  quarrels  and  fights ;  and,^ 
in  general,  the  prostrations  they  make  to  their  gods  of  brass  and 
stone,  dp  not  appear  to  proceed  from  any  pious  impulse. 

^  Their  fkith  and  their  devotions  are  sometimes  excited  by  human 
interests  and  motives.  They  exhibit  a  great  reliance  on  those  gods 
through  whom  they  get  their  bread :  but  wfiere  they  have  nothing  to 
gain,  or  where  they  are  not  observed  by  the  profane,  they  seem  to 
care  little  ebout  them. ' 

Mr  Ward  informs  us — 

*  Reverence  for  the  gods,  especially  among  the  poor,  els  might  be 
expected,  does  not  exceed  their  merits ;  yet  it  is  a  shocking  fact, 
that  language  like  the  following  should  be  used  respecting  what  the 
Hindus  suppose  to  be  the  Providence  which  governs  the  worid^^— 
When  it  thunders  awfully,  respectable  Hindus  say,  *'  Oh !  the  gods 
are  giving  us  a  bad  day. " — Itie  lower  orders  say,  '*  Hie  rascally 
gods  are  dying.  **  During  a  heavy  rain,  a  woman  of  respectable  casle 
frequently  says^  ''  Let  the  gods  perish !  my  clothes  are  all  wet :  *'-^ 
A  man  of  low  caste  says/' Theie  ryuBcally  gods  are  sending  more  1 
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A  very  carious  fact  is  mentioned  by  Mr  Ward.  It  is  well 
known  tfatit  the  principal  gods,  in  the  Hindu  theological 
system^  are  tbree—Brumha^  (as  the  names  ate  spelt,  by  Mi' 
Ward)^  VishnoOt  and  ^hivii.  Of  these,  Brumha  is  the  first,  tbe 
creator  and  sire  both  of  gods  and  of  men.  This  god,  how-, 
evfer,  gives  no  temporal  blessings ;  he  gives  only  those  which 
pertain  to  the  future  life.  Ail  the  other  gods  give  temporal  bles- 
sings, and  temporal  blessings  only*  And  the  consequence  is, 
that  while  India  swarms  with  temples  to  the  other  gods,  and 
human  life  is  engros<;ed  with  the  ceremonies  of  their  worship, 
Brumha  has  been  entirely  ab'^ndoned  1  and.  he  has  neither  a 
temple  nor  an  image ;  nor  is  there  any  worship  for  him  in  Hin« 
dustan* 

As  even  Hinduism  is  divided  into  sects^  it  exhibits  the  usual 
phenomena  of  quarrels  between  the  sects*  The  source  of  thef 
dispute  in  general  is,  which  of  two  gods  is  the  most  eminent* 
Every  worshipper  attaches  himself,  in  preference,  tcf  some  one 
of  the  gods  5  some^  foi*  eicamplfe,  to  Vishnoo,  others  to  Shi vii; 
and  eacn  endeavours  to  represent  his  own  favourite  as  the  chief; 

*  In  the  throngs  in  which  they  frequently  assemble  to  support  the 
dignity  of  their  respective  gods,  their  fanaticism,  on  some  occasions, 
i'ouses  them  to  such  a  pitch,  that,  when  they  are  tired  out  with  abus- 
ing each  other,  and  voiding  the  most  abominable  blasphemies  against 
the  deity  they  oppose,  they  sometimes  come  to  blows ;  and  the  reli- 
gious controversy  ends  in  a  %ht,  in  which  there  is  rarely  much  spill- 
ing of  blood,  but  a  good  belabouring  with  fisticuffs  on  both  sides^ 
the  scattering  of  many  turbans,  and  the. tearing  of  much  apparel  into 
■rags.  Thus  the  fray  generally  ends,  withput  spirit  on  either  side  to 
carry  it  to  extremities. 

*  But  It  is  in  the  naturally  timid  and  indolent  character  of  the  Hin- 
du that  We  are  to  seek  for  the  true  cause  why  these  holy  wars  do  not 
overspread  the  whole  land,  or  produce  the  dreadful  excesses  of  every 
kind  which  religious  frenzy  has  occasioned  in  Europe,  and  in  othet 
regions,  for  so  many  ages. 

*  But,  nevertheless,  if  we  are  to  give  Any  faith  to  a  tratdition  very 
general  in  many  provinces,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  that,  evert 
in  recent  times,  there  have  been  waged,  in  many  parts  of  the  Pen- 
insula, general  wars  upon  religion. ' 

To  this  purpose  Mr  Ward  al^o  informs  u^ — 

*  These  contentions  foi*  superiority  are  annuatUy  renewed  at  Hiire^- 
dwaru,  Uyodya,  &C.  betwixt  the  Voishnuvus  and  the  followers  df* 
Shivu,  in  which  quarrels  many  perish. 

*  Raja-Ramii,  a  learned  Shikh,  employed  as  a  translator  in  the 
Serampore  printing-office,  Says,  that  about  forty  years  ago,  not  \et6 

'  than  ten  thousand  persons,  and,  about  twenty  years  ago,  four  or  fivif 
thousand,  perished  in  these  contests  at  Huree-dwaru< ' 
^      VOI«*  KXIX.  NO*  68*  D  d    . 
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Sometbiog  aldn4o  tbeie  quarrels  md  toHralts  wte  Atme  which 
ante  out  of  a  fasciful  dutinclioo  which  the  Hindus  faaTe  created 
to  themsdves,  of  right-hand  castes  and  left-hand  castes. 

*  Tlie  greater  number  of  the  Hindu  castes, '  says  the  Abb^  Dubois, 
*  belong  either  to  the  left-hand  or  to  the  right. 

*  The  first  division  consists  of  the  whole  of  the  Vaisya,  of  tbe ' 
Panchala^  or  five  castes  of  artisans,  and  of  some  other  mean  tribes 
of  the  Sudras,    This  hand  also  includes  the  most  infiunous  of  all 
castes,  Uiat  of  the  Cobblers  or  Chakili. 

*  llie  r^ht-kand  has  among  its  partisans  the  most  distinguished 
eastes  of  the  Sudras,  That  of  the  Pariah  forms  its  strongest  bul* 
wark« 

^  The  fiercest  opposition  arises  out  of  this  separation ;  and  of  all 
l(he  contests  to  which  the  people  are  accustomed,  the  battles  between 
the  two  hamds  always  produce  the  greatest  alarm,  and  the  severest 
evil. 

^  I  have  repeatedly  witnessed  instances  of  these  popular  insurrec- 
tions, excited  by  the  disputes  between  the  two  hands,  and  pushed  to 
audi  an  extreme  of  fury,  that  the  presence  of  a  military  force  under 
arms  had  no  effect  to  quiet  them,  nor  even  to  allay  their  clamours, 
or  stop  their  outrageous  course. ' 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  even  to  notice  the  other  to- 
pics of  which  the  writers  before  us  occasionally  treat  The  Ab- 
be gives  a  good  deal  of  original  information  on  the  Judicial  and 
•  Military  systems  of  the  Hindus;  and  adds  his  decisive  testimo- 
ny on  a  point,  which  has  been  matter  of  controversy  among  some 
Of  our  learned  Orientalists* 

*  Creditors, '  he  says,  *  can  have  no  hold  on  the  real  estate  of 
their  debtors ;  because  the  Hindus  have  no  property  in  the  soil.  The 
lands  which  Uiey  cultivate  are  the  domain  of  txie  prince,  who  is  the 
sole  proprietor.  He  can  resume  them  at  his  pleasure,  and  give  them 
to  another  to  cultivate.  Even  the  huts  in  which  they  live,  built  of 
mud,  and  covered  with  thatch,  are  not  their  own.  All  belongs  to 
the  prince.  And  if  a  man,  for  any  reason  whatever,  quits  his  habi- 
tation in  the  village,  he  can  by  no  means  dispose  of  it  to  another, 
although  it  were  constructed  by  his  own  hands. ' 

From  Mr  Ward's  English  edition,  every  thing  is  cut  off  but 
what  treats  of  reUgion,  and  tbe  sects  and  priests  of  religion.  Id 
the  larger  work,  printed  in  Bengal,  there  are  several  other  topics 
of  considerable  importance.  The  first  volume,  for  example,  and 
more  than  a  half  ot  the  Second,  are  employed  upon  the  history, the 
statistics^  and  the  literature  of  India.  Part  of  this  information 
is  borrowed  from  sources  to  which  we  have  access  in  Europe; 
but  as  fsr  as  it  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  or  from  tbe  author's 
own  observation,  it  is  extremely  valuable.  The  account  of  the 
Shastrus  or  Shasters,  though  suihmary,  is  full  of  information  f 
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and  adds  largely  to  the  materials  from  M^hicfa  riebt  judgments 
with  regard  to  the  Hindus  will  in  time  be  derived. 

The  wjiole  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  larger  publication,  is 
on  miscellaneous  subjects.  The  first  chapter  gives  an  account 
of  the  distinctions  ot  caste,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  four  primary 
castes,  the  Brahmins,  Ksfaatrivas,  Vaysias,  and  Sudras.  The 
next  chapter  gives  an  account  or  the  Domestic  Manners  and  Cus* 
toms  of  the  Hindus,  which  is  extremely  interesting.  It  ends 
with  some  exceedingly  curious  specimens  of  actual  conversation 
between  the  natives  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  The  last  chapter 
contains  an  account  of  the  Hindu  speculative  systems,  both  ia 
Philosophy  and  Religion.  On  these  matters,  however,  our  an* 
thor  is  not  particularly  luniinous — though  he  may  perhaps  be 
forgiven  for  not  giving  an  intelligible  account  of  what  was  most 
probably  understood  neither  by  nimself  nor  his  informers. 


Art.  VII.  Rob  Roy.  By  the  Author  of  Waverley,  Guy  Man* 
nering,  and  the  Antiquary.  12mo.  3  vol.  pp.  930.  Edick 
burgh,  1818. 

•i  ■  •  - 

.nnHis  is  not  so  good,  perhaps,  as  some  others  of  the  fanuly  |— « 
-*'  but  it  is  better  than  any  thing  else  i  and  has  a  charm  and 
a  spirit  about  it  that  draws  us  irresistibly  away  from  our  graver 
works  of  politics  and  science,  to  ^(patiate  upon  that  which  every 
body  understands  and  agrees  hn  \  and  after  setting  us  dilk;eptly 
to  read  over  again  what  we  had  scarce  finished  reading,  kaves 
us  no  choice  but  to  tell  pur  readers  what  they  all  know  already^ 
and  to  persuade  them  of  that  of  which  they  are  most  intimately 
convinced. 

Such,  we  are  perfectly  aware,  is  the  task  which  we  must  seem 
to  perform  to  the  greater  part  of  those  who  may  take  the  ti'ouUe 
of  accompanying  us  through  this  article.  But  there  may  still 
be  some  of  our  readers  to  whom  the  work  of  which  we  treat  is 
unknown ; — and  we  know  there  are  many  who  are  far  from  be- 
ing duly  sensible  of  its  merits.  The  public,  indeed,  is  apt  now 
and  then  to  behave  rather  unhandsomely  to  its  greatest  bene* 
factors,  and  to  deserve  the  malison  which  Milton  has  so  empha* 
tically  bestowed  on  those  impious  persons  who, 

"  ^    ■     '1 — ^  with  senseless  base  ingratitude. 
Cram,  and  blaspheme  th^ir  feeden  ' 
--^nothing,  we  fear,  being  more  common,  than  to  see  the  botiifty 
r.«f  its  too  lavish  providers  repaid  by  increased  captiousness  at 
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the  quality  of  the  banquet,  and  complaints  of  imaginary  fallings 
off— which  should  be  imputed  entirely  to  the  distempered  state 
of  their  own  pampered  appetites.  We  suspect,  indeeid,  that  we 
Mrere  ourselves  under  the  influence  of  this  iJlaudable  feeling  when 
ive  wrote  the  first  line  of  this  paper  r  For,  except  that  the  sub- 
ject seems  to  us  somewhat  less  happily  chosen,  and  the  variety 
of  characters  rather  less  than  in  some  of  the  author's  former  pub- 
lications, -we  do  not  know  what  right  we  had  to  say  that  it  was- 
in  any  respect  inferior  to  them.  Sure  we  are,  at  all  events,  that 
it  has  the  same  briHiancy  and  truth  of  colouring — the  same  ^y- 
ety  of  tone,  rising  every  now  and  then  into  feelings  both  kmdly 
and  exalted — the  «ame  dramatic  vivacity — the  same  deep  and 
large  insight  into  human  nature — and  the  same  charming  faci- 
fity  which  distinguish  al!  the  other  works  of  this  great  master, 
and  make  the  time  in  which  he  flourished  an  era  never  to  be  for- 
gotten  in  the  literary  history  of  our  country. 
^  One  novelty  in  the  present  work  is,  that  it  is  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  continued  and  unbroken  narrative,  by  one  of  the  per- 
sons principally  concerned  in  the  story — and  who  is  represented 
in  his  declining  age,  as  detailing  to  an  intimate  friend  the  vaost 
interesting  particulars  in  his  early  life,  and  all  the  recollections 
with  which  they  were  associated.  We  prefer,  upon  the  whole, 
thfe  communications  of  an  avowed  author;  who,  of  course,  has 
i\6  charact^  to  sustain  but  that  of  a  pleasing  writer — and  can 
praise  and  blame,  and  wonder  and  moralize  in  all  tones  and  di- 
rections, without  subjecting  himself  to  any  charge  of  vanity, 
ingratitude,  or  inconsistency.— The  thing,'  however,  is  very  to- 
lerably managed  on  the  present  occasion  ;  and  the  hero  con- 
trives to  let  us  into  all  his  exploits  and  perplexities,  without  much 
violation  either  of  heroic  modesty  or  general  probability  ;— to 
which  ends,  indeed,  it  conduces  not  a  little,  that,  like  most  df 
'the  other  heroes  of  this  ingenious  author,  his  own  character 
does  not  rise  very  notably  above  the  plain  level  of  mediocrity— 
being,  like  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  a  well- conditioned,  reason- 
able, agreeable  young  gentleman — not  particularly  likely  to  do 
any  thing  which  it  would  be  very  boastful  to  speak  of,  and  much 
better  fitted  to  be  a  spectator  and  historian  of  strange  doings^ 
than  a  partaker  in  them. 

•  This  discreet  hero,  then,  our  readers  will  probably  have  antr- 
cipated)  is  not  Rob  Roy — tholtgh  his  name  stands  alone  in  the 
title— but  a  Mr  Francis  Osbaldistone,  the  only  son  of  a  great 
London  Merchant  or  Banker,  and  nephew  of  a  Sir  Hildebrand 
Osbaldistone,  a  worthy  Catholic  Baronet,  who  spent  his  time 
in  hunting,  and  drinking  Jacobite  toasts  io  Northumberland, 
some  time  about  the  year  171*,     The  young  geutlemaa  having 
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been  educated  ftmoDg  the  Muses  abroad,  testifies  a  decided  aver- 
sion to  the  gaipful  vocatiofls  in  which  his  father  bad  determined 
that  he  sbioqld  assist  and  succeed  him; — and  as  a  punishment  for 
this  contumacy*  he  banishes  him  for  a  season  to  the  Siberia  o£ 
Osbaldistone  Hall,  from  which  be  himself  had  been  estranged 
ever  since  his  infancy.  The  young  exile  jogs  down  on  horse-* 
back  rather  merrily,  riding  part  of  the  way  with  a  stout  maiv 
who  yi/as  scandalously  afraid  of  being  robbed,  and  meeting  once 
with  a  sturdy  Scotchman,  whose  resolute  air  and  energetic  dis*. 
courses  make  a  deep  impression  on  him. — As  he  approaches  the 
borne  of  his  fathers,  he  is  surrounded  by  a  party  of  fox  hunters^ 
«nd  at  the  same  moment  electrified  by  the  sudden  apparition  of 
a  beautiful  young  woman,  galloping  lightly  at  the  head  of  the 
field,  and  managing  her  sable  palfrey  with  aU  tlie  grace  of  aa 
iVngelica. 

Making  up  to  this  etfaerial  personage,  be  soon  discovers  that 
he  is  in  the  heart  of  his  kinsfolks — that  the  tall  youths  about 
him  are  the  five  sons  of  Sir  Hildebrande^  and  the  virgin  hunt- 
ress herself^  a  cousin  and  inmate  of  the  family,  by  the  name  of 
Diana  Vernon.  She  is  a  very  remarkable  person  this  some  DU 
ana.  Though  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  exquisitely  lovely, 
she  knows  all  arts  and  sciences,  el^ant  and  inelegant — and  has, 
moreover,  a  more  than  masculine  resolution,  and  more  than  fe-* 
minine  kindness  and  generosity  of  character — wearing  over  all 
thisf  a  playful,  free  and  reckless  manner,  more  characteristic  of 
her  age  than  her  various  and  inconsistent  accomplishments.  The 
rest  of  the  household  are  comely  savages,  who  hunt  all  day,  and 
drink  all  nigbt,  without  one  idea  beyond  those  heroic  occupa- 
tions— all,  at  least,  except  Rashleigh,  the  youngest  son  of  this 
hopeful  family — who,  having  been  designed  for  the  church,  had 
been  educated  among  the  Jesuits  beyond  seas,  and  had  there  ac^ 
quired  all  the  knowledge  and  theknavery  which  that  piousbrother- 
hood  was  so  long  supposed  to  impart  to  their  disciples.  Although 
very  plain  in  his  person,  and  very  depraved  in  his  character,  be 
has  great  talents  and  r^ccomplishments,  and  a  very  insinuating  ad«^ 
dress.  He  had  been,  in  a  good  degree,  the  instructor  of  Diana, 
who,  we  should  have  mentioned,  was  also  a  Catholic,  and  having 
lost  her  parents,  was  destined  to  take  the  veil  in  a  foreign  land,  if 
she  did  not  consent  to  marry  one  of  the  sons  of  Sir  Hiidebrand^ 
for  all  of  whom  she  cherished  the  greatest  aversion  and  contempt* 

Mr  Osbaldistone,  of  course,  can  do  nothing  but  fall  in  love 
with  this  wonderful  infant  i  tor  which,  and  some  other  transi- 
gressions,  he  incurs  the  deadly,  though  concealed,  hate  of  Rash- 
kigh,  and  meets  with  several  unpleasant  adventures  through  his 
means.  Among  others,  he  is  falsely  accused  of  having  robbed 
i^s  timid  fellow  travelleri  who  had  certainly  \)e^  eased  of  hiis 
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pcMtnuntean  soon  after  they  parted ;  and  only  gets  the  better  of 
tbk  ^mputadon  by  the  heroic  exertions  of  Miss  Vernon,  and 
die  timely  reappearance  of  the  determined  Scotchman  whom  he 
had  met  with  on  his  journey. 

Soon  after  this,  the  wily  Rashleigh  is  invited  to  take  the 
place  in  his  uncle's  countinghouse,  which  had  been-  declin- 
ed by  the  obstinacy  of  his  son;  and  by  and  by,  it  is  disco- 
▼ereo  that  this  malignant  Jesuit,  taking  advantage  of  his  pa* 
Iron's  absence  in  (^lland,  had  absconded  with  half  a  million 
of  bills  belonging  to  the  establishment,  and  repaired  to  Scotland* 
where  the  disaffected  Catholics  of  th)B  Highlands  were  then  pre« 
paring  for  the  insurrection  that  broke  out  a  short  time  after.— 
Our  hero  is  quite  overwhelmed  by  the  news  of  this  disaster  f 
but  is  roused  and  directed  by  the  energy  of  Diana  Vernon  to 
aet  out  immediately  for  Scotland,  to  counteract,  if  possible,  the 
designs  of  his  dangerous  kinsman.  She  gives  him  a  sealed 
packet,  to  be  opened  only  in  case  of  emergency ;  and  he  seta 
off,  under  the  guidance  of  Andrew  Fairservice,  a  pragma- 
tical Scotch  gardener,  who  undertakes  to  be  his  guide  to  the 
city  of  Glasgow,  and  in  whose  colloquies  much  oi  the  hu« 
mour  of  the  work  is  embodied.  They  arrive  there  in  safety* 
though  not  without  adventures ;  and,  coming  into  town  on  a 
Sunday  morning,  very  properly  conclude  that  they  can  do  no- 
thing so  good  as  to  go  to  church.  Mr  Osbaldistone  accord- 
"Jngly  descends  into  the  vaults  of  the  antient  cathedral,  then  used 
as  a  place  of  worship ;  and,  while  standing  in  a  dark  corner 
of  this  gloomy  temple,  is  warned  by  an  unseen  person  behind 
bim,  that  he  is  in  danger,  and  desired  to  meet  his  adviser  at 
midnight  on  the  Bridge.  He  goes,  accordingly,  and  is  accost- 
ed by  a  grim,  stout-looking  man,  in  a  horseman's  coat,  who 
conducts  him,  with  strange  and  appalling  discourses,  to  the  gate 
of  the  common  prison,  and  there  procures  him  admission,  by 
the  agency  of  a  wild  Highland  turnkey,  who  obeys  the  myste* 
rious  stranger  with  all  the  awe  and  observance  of  clannish  de- 
votion. Mr  Osbaldistone  is  then  led  to  a  little  cell,  where  he 
finds  the  head  clerk  of  his  father's  house  in  durance  $  and  learns 
from  him  more  of  the  particulars  of  the  treachery  of  Rash- 
le^h,  and  the  machinations  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  en- 
gaged. While  they  are  discoursing  on  these  subjects,  they  are 
surprised  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Baillie  Niqoi  Jarvie,  one 
of  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  and  a  correspondent  of  the  house 
of  Osbaldistone,  who  had  heard  that  morniing  of  the  clerk's 
misfortunes,  but  had  been  prevented,  by  his  rigid  Calvinistic 
principles,  from  attending  to  any  worldly  business,  till  the  holy 
day  was  fairly  expired.  He  now  tenders  his  assistance^  in  a 
l^me]^  but  hearty  manper^  to  the  disconsdate  captive ;  and, 
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after  arran^g  matters  for  his  liberation  in  the  momingi  is 
about  to  £part»  when  he  reoc^nises^  in  Mr  Osbaldistone'a 
gnide,  the  notorious  putlaw  Rob  Rot,  and  his  own  near  kins- 
man ;  while,  at  the  same  roomentf  Mr  Osbaldistone  recc^nises^ 
in  the  same  individual,  the  remarkable  Scotchman  whom  he 
had  first  met  with  on  his  journey  from  London,  and  who  had 
aiierwards  interfered  so  seasonably  for  his  release  from  the 
charge  of  robbery.  A  very  characteristic  scene  ensues,  in  the 
course  of  which,  this  high-spirited  freebooter  indicates  a  tho- 
rough'knowledge  of  Mr  Osbaldistone's  affairs;  and  promises, 
if  he  will  meet  him  in  a  few  days  at  the  Clachan  of  Aberfoil» 
on  the  Highland  borders,  to  obtain  for  him  the  valuable  papers 
of  which  Rashleigh  had  plundered  his  father's  house ;  and  pre« 
vaib  upon  the  worthy  Baiilie  to  undertake  the  same  adventurous 
journey,  by  promising,  at  the  same  time,  to  pay  up  a  debt 
which  bad  long  been  owing. 

After  some  further  adventures,  and,  among  others,  a  sudden 
rencounter  with  Rashleigh,  when  they  are  parted  in  the  very 
nick  of  fate  by  the  ever  timely  ajmearance  of  Rob  Roy, — the 
English  stranger  and  the  worthy  fiMllie  set  out  on  their  pil- 
grimage to  Aberfoil.  This  is  the  most  striking  part  of  the 
book ;  though  we  must  slur  it,  with  the  rest,  in  the  very  brief 
summary  with  which  we  are  now  engaged.  They  arrive  late 
in  an  autumn  evening,  and  find  thelittle  hovel  of  an  inn  ocr 
cupied  by  three  Highbiid  gentlemen,  who  resent  th^r  intrusion 
widi  barbarian  violence ;  and  a  brawl  ensues  in  which,  though 
no  bkKxl  is  actually  spilt,  the  BaiUfe  fights  valorously  with  a 
xed-hot  poker,  and  the  rest  of  the  partv  with  dirks  and  broad 
swords.  They  are  at  last  reconciled  by  the  help  of  brandy  $  and 
the  strangers  gather  from  the  conversation  of  the  party  in  the 
house,  that  they  form  part  of  a  military  force  assemoled  in  that 
4]uarter,  for  the  very  purpose  of  securing  Rob  Roy  and  his  as- 
aosiates.  The  soldiery,  accordingly,  appear  at  dawn,  and,  tak- 
ing the  new  comers  into  custody  as  suspicious  persons,  proceed 
up  Lochard,  under  the  apparently  rehictant  guidance  of  the 
very  turnkey  who  had  admitted  Rob  Roy  wiwin  the  walls  of 
the  Glasgow  prison.  It  soon  appears,  however,  that  this  bum^  . 
ble  retainer  was  not  to  be  frightened  out  of  his  fidelity ;  for,  on 
arriving  at  a  precipitous  and  sudden  pass  on  the  lake,  a  murder- 
ous fire  is  opened  upon  the  soldiers  by  a  body  of  ambushed 
Highlanders,  who  speedily  discomfit  the  whole  party,  and  make 
prisoners  of  all  the  survivers*  Mr  O.,  who,  being  unarmed^ 
had  escaped  during  the  afiiray  to  a  place  of  safi^  in  uie  wood,— - 
and  the  worthy  Baiilie,  who,  in  endeavouring  to  follow  his  ex* 
/amp)^  1^  tumbled  4own  (he  ban^^  and  l^n  caught  by  the 
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skirts  on  a  projecting  stump  of  a  tree,  by  which  he  hnn^  till 
cut  down  after  the  battle, — are  now  brought  before  the  wife  of 
Rob  Roy,  who*  with  the  spirit,  and  in  the  garb  of  an  Amazon, 
had,  in  her  husband's  absence,  presided  over  the  arrangements 
of  the  day.  Though,  in  the  exultation  of  victory,  the  eaptives 
did  not  find  her  a  generous  foe.  She  had  been  brutally  used  in 
other  years  by  the  enemies  of  her  husband  ;  and  tlie  scene  of 
blood  before  her  seemed  only  to  turn  her  inextinguishable  thirst 
for  vengeance  into  more  sanguinary  channels*  In  spite  of  the 
pleadings  of  the  Baiilie,  she  orders  them  all  for  instant  execa* 
tion ;  and  the  dreadful  sentence  would  probably  have  been  exe- 
cuted, had  it  not  been  for  the  sudden  return  of  her  sons  and 
tlic  flower  of  their  forces — but  without  their  father — who  had 
been  inveigled,  by  a  message  firom  Rashleigh,  to  trust  himself 
in  a  parley,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  been  seized  and  made 
prisoner,  by  a  more  fortunate  detachment  ot  the  force  which 
iiad  assembled  at  Aberfbil  for  his  destruction. 

The  Amazon  breaks  ooi  into  indignant  lamentation,  on  heart- 
ing of  this  disaster ;  and  instantly  orders  the  unhappy  hostage, 
who  had  been  sent  by  Rashleigh,  to  be  brought  forward;  when 
a  miserable  wretch  appears,  in  whom  Mr  O.  once  more  recog^ 
nises  the  travelling  companion,  for  the  loss  of  whose  baggage  he 
had  been  formerly  put  to  so  much  inconvenience.  The  poor 
coward  now  pleads  for  his  life  in  the  most  abject  and  agonizing 
terms;  but  the  implacable  virago  rejects  his  prayers  with  inr 
flexible  contempt ;  and,  at  her  command,  a  large  stone  is  tied 
round  his  neck,  and  he  is  hurled,  shrieking,  into  the  deep 
lake,  from  the  precipice  on  the  top  of  which  they  are  standing. 
Partially  appeased  by  this  sacrifice,  she  then  sends  Mr  O.  to 
the  captors  of  her  husband,  with  proposals  for  an  exchange  of 
prisoners.  This,  however,  is  peremptorily  rejected  by  the  high 
authorities  now  assembled  with  the  troops  \  and  Rob,  who 
maintains  in  this  emergency  the  same  cool,,  confident,  and  im* 
posing  manner,  which  had  always  characterized  him,  is  strap* 
ped  to  a  trooper,  and  set  forward  on  the  march  to  a  more  pub- 
lic place  of  execution.  In  passing  a  deep  ford,  however^  be 
contrives  to  slip  his  bands ;  and  diving  in  the  water  in  the  midst 
of  innumerable  pistol  shots  and  sword  cuts,  escapes  clear  from 
the  hands  of  his  pursuers,  and  regains  his  native  fastnesses. 

Mr  O.  who  had  been  again  left  to  himself  during  this  skir* 
mish,  is  now  plodding  his  way  back  under  the  cold  moon  to 
the  inn  at  Aberfoil,  when  he  is  stopped  by  two  borsemeUt 
with  some  inquiries  about  the  road ;  and  recognises  in  one 
of  them  the  nymphlike  form  and  angel  voice  of  Diana  Verr- 
^ofi,     She  bends  from  her  horse  to  salute  him ;  put$  into  hl^ 
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wondering  hands  the  papers  with  which  Rashleigh  had  ab- 
sconded ;  says  one  word  of  pathetic  yet  playful  farewell ;/  and^ 
gallops  away  with  her  sedaie  and  authoritative  companion.—'. 
Rob  Roy  and  his  party  are  now  the  triumphant  possessors  of 
Aberfoil,  and  do  the  honours  of  the  place  with  f^reat  gallantry 
to  the  Baillie  and  his  friend.  The  friend,  however^  is  dread-- 
fully  disturbed  with  the  intelligence  that  Dinna  is  now  under 
the  lawful  protection  of  his  Excellency  the  F)  ench  ambassador, 
in  v/hose  company  she  had  passed  him  the  ni^ht  before;  and, 
after  partaking  of  a  most  picture$»quo  breij^^ast  from  Rob  and  his 
consorty  returns  with  a  heavy  heart  to  Glasgow  \  where  he  is  con- 
siderably cheered,  however,  by  finding  his  father,  who,  ias  well 
as  his  serving-man  Andrew  Fairservice,  had  almost  despaired 
of  his  safety. 

The  story,  after  this,  rushes  rather  precipitately,  as  we  must 
do  also,  to  a  concltision.  The  whole  five  hunters  of  Osbaldis-* 
tone-Hall  are  unmercifully  killed  off  in.  the  insurrections  thai; 
ensued ;  and  the  worthy  old  knight,  full  of  indignation  at  the 
perfidy  of  Rashleigh,  to  whose  desertion  of  the  cause  its  dis« 
conFifiture  is  mainly  imputed,  leaves  all  his  property  to  our  hero^ 
and  dies  broken-hearted  in  bis  arms. — By  his  father's  direction, 
the  new  heir  goes  down  to  take  possession,  and  to  secure  that 
advantage  in  the  lawsuit  which  Rashleigh  had  raised  for  thq 
purpose  of  setting  aside  his  father's  settlement.  Here,  to  his 
inexpressible  surprise,  he  finds  the  fair  Diana  again  secreted 
with  bis  Excellency  the  Ambassador — who  luckily  tiirns  out  not 
to  be  her  husband,  but  her  father ;  and  who  entreats  from  his 
humanity,  concealment  and  protection,  till  they  can  find  a  safe 
opportunity  of  emigrating  to  that  religious  house  in  which  they 
mean  to  finish  their  days.  All  sorts  of  aid  and  protection  are^ 
of  course,  promised — and  performed :  But  the  restless  and  mar 
lignimt 'Rashleigh  speedily  discovers  the  retreat  of  these  unhap- 
py fugitives ;  and,  besetting  the  castle  one  dark  night,  with  ^, 
monstrous  watch  >  seizes  both  on  them  and  their  protector,  as 
traitors,  and  abettors  of  traitors.  When  conveying  them  forth 
to  prison,  however,  he  is  providentially  set  upon  by  the  omni- 
present Rob  Roy — who  mortally  wounds  him,  and  carries  off  his 
victims  in  triumph.  Rashleigh  dies  hard  ;  professing  unrelent- 
ing hatred  to.  his  more  fortunate  cousin,  who,  being  now  heir 
by  all  sorts  of  titles,  happily  learns  that  Diana's  father  died  soon 
after  their  landing  in  France — goes  over  and  persuades  her  to 
marry  him — and  ends  this  event!  ul  history  of  his  early  life,  with 
an  account  of  his  own  domestic  felicity,  and  of  the  peaceful  and 
edifying  demise  of  his  friend  Rob,  who  departed  this  life  in  a 
gpod  old  age,  man^  years  af(er  their  last  encounter. 
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8ach  18  tbe  nakecl  story  of  this  little  work— wUch  the  readent 
w3I  i^  does  not  exceed  in  point  of  probability,  nor  indeed  in 
any  other  good  quality*  Bat  it  is  not  in  his  stdnr  that  this  au- 
thor's strength  ever  lies ;  and  here  he  has  lost  sight  of  probabi- 
Jkj  even  in  the  conception  of  some  of  his  characters ;  and  dis- 
|riayed  the  extraordinary  talent  of  being  true  to  nature,  even  in 
the  representation  of  impossible  persons. 

The  serious  interest  of  the  work  rests-on  Diana  Vernon  and  on 
Bob  Roy ;  the  comic  effect  is  left  chiefly  to  the  ministrations  of 
Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie  and  Andrew  Fairservice,  with  the  occasion- 
al assistance  of  less  regular  performers.  tHana  is,  in  our  ap- 
prehension, a  very  bnght  and  felicitous  creation— though  k  is 
certain  that  there  never  could  have  been  any  such  person.  A 
girl  of  eighteen,  not  only  with  more  wit  and  learning  than  any 
man  of  forty,  but  with  more  sound  sense,  and  firmness  of  cha- 
racter, than  any  man  whatever — and  with  perfect  frankness  and 
elegance  of  manners,  though  bred  among  boors  and  bigots-— i$ 
ratner  a  more  violent  fiction,  we  think,  than  a  king  with  marUe 
legs,  or  a  youth  with  an  ivory.shoulder.  In  spite  of  all  this» 
however,  the  fiction  is  extremely  elegant  and  impressive ;  aiid 
ao  many  features  of  truth  are  blended  with  it,  that  we  soon  for- 
get the  impossibility,  and  are  at  least  as  much  interested  as  by  a 
more  credible  personage.  The  combination  of  fearlessness  with 
perfect  purity  and  delicacy,  as  well  as  that  of  the  inextinguish- 
ftble  gayety  of  youth  with  sad  anticipations  and  present  suffer-^ 
ing,  are  aU  strictly  natural ;  and  are  among  the  traits  that  are 
wrought  out  in  this  portrait  with  the  greatest  talent  and  efiect. 
In  the  deep  tone  of  feeling,  and  the  capacity  of  heroic  purpoeest 
this  heroine  bears  a  family  likeness  to  the  Flora  of  Waveriey  ; 
but  her  greater  ^outh,  and  her  unprotected  situation,  add  pro- 
digiously to  the  interest  of  these  qualities.  It  will  be  much  short* 
er,  however,  and  far  more  satisfactory  to  the  reader,  to  let  her 
explain  and  recommend  herself.  The  following  is  the  sc^ie  of 
her  appearance  to  Mr  Osbaldistone,  when  he  is  first  cast  into 
meditation  by  the  sight  of  his  cousins  hunting. 

*  A  Tision  that  passed  me  interrupted  these  reflections.  It  was  a 
young  lady,  the  loveliness  of  whose  very  striking  features  was  en- 
hanced by  the  animation  of  the  chase  and  the  glow  of  the  exercise^ 
mounted  on  a  beautiful  horse,  jet  black,  unless  where  he  was  fle<^e4 
by  spots  of  the  snow-white  foam  which  embossed  his  bridle.  She 
wore,  what  was  then  somewhat  unusual,  a  coat,  vest,  and  hat,  re- 
sembling those  of  a  man,  which  fashion  has  since  called  a  riding- 
hafoit.  The  mode  had  been  introduced  while  I  was  in  France,  an4 
was  perfectly  new  to  me.  Her  long  black  hair  streamed  on  the' 
lireeze,  having  in  the  hurry  of  the  chase  escaped  from  the  ribboQ 
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wbicb  bound  it  Some  very  broken  ground  through  which  sh« 
guided  her  horse  with  the  most  admirable  address  and  presence  of 
mind,  retarded  her  course,  and  brought  her  closer  to  me  than  any 
of  the  other  riders  that  had  passed.  I  had,  therefore,  a  full  view  of 
her  uncommonly  fine  face  and  person,  to  which  an  inexpressible 
charm  was  added  by  the  wild  gayety  of  the  scene,  and  the  romance 
of  her  singular  dress  and  unexpected  appearance.  As  i^e  past  me^ 
her  horse  made,  in  his  impetuosity,  an  irregular  movement,  just  while, 
coming  once  more  upon  open  ground,  she  was  again  putting  him  to 
his  speed.  It  served  as  an  ^ology  for  me  to  ride  close  up  to  her, 
as  if  to  her  assistance.  There  was,  however,  no  cause  for  alarm ;  it 
was  not  a  stumble,  nor  a  false  step  ;  and  if  it  had,  the  fair  Amazon 
had  too  much  self-possession  to  have  been  deranged  by  it.  She 
thanked  my  good  imentions,  ho\tever,  by  a  smile ;  and  I  felt  ^« 
couraged  to  put  my  horse  to  the  same  pace,  and  to  keep  in  her  im- 
mediiute  neighbourhood.  The  clamour  of  "  Whoop,  dead,  dead !  ** 
and  the  corresponding  flourish  of  the  French  horn,  soon  announced 
to  us  that  there  was  no  more  occasion  for  haste,  since  the  chase  was 
at  a  close.  One  of  the  young  men  whom  we  had  seen,  approached 
us,  waving  the  brush  of  the  fox  in  triumph,  as  if  to  upbraid  my  fair 
companion.  "  I  see,  "  she  replied — "  1  see;  but  make  no  noise a- 
foout  it;  if  Phoebe,  "  she  said,  patting  the  neck  of  the  beautiful  ani- 
mal on  which  she  rode,  "  had  not  got  among  the  cliffs,  you  would 
have  had  little  cause  for  boasting.  "  They  met  as  she  spoke ;  and  I 
observed  them  both  look  at  me,  and  converse  a  moment  in  an  under 
tone,  the  young  lady  apparently  pressing  the  sportsman  to  do  some- 
thing which  he  declined  shyly,  and  with  a  sort  of  sheepish  sullennes«. 
She  instantly  turned  her  horse's  head  towards  me,  saying, — "  Well, 
well,  Thomie,  if  you  won't,  I  must,  that's  all.^ — Sir,  "  she  continued, 
addressing  me;  '^  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  persuade  this  cultivated 
young  gentleman  to  make  inquiries  at  you,  whether,  in  the  course  of 
your  travels  in  these  parts,  you  have  heard  any  thing  of  a  friend  of  ours, 
one  Mr  Francis  Osbaldistcme,  who  has  been  for  some  days  expected 
at  Osbaldistone  Hall  ?  "  —  I  was  too  happy  to  acknowledge  myself 
to  be  the  party  inquired  after,  and  to  express  my  thanks  for  the 
obliging  inquiries  of  the  yoimg  lady.  —  "  In  that  case,  sir, "  she  re- 
joined, <<  as  my  kinsman's  politeness  seems  to  be  still  slumbering, 
you  will  permit  me  (though  I  suppose  it  is  highly  improper)  to  stand 
mistress  of  ceremonies,  and  to  present  to  you  young  Squire  Thorn* 
diff  Osbaldistone,  your  cousin,  and  Die  Vernon,  who  has  also  the 
honour  to  be  your  accomplished  cousin's  poor  kinswoman. "  —  There 
was  a  mixture  qf  boldness,  satire,  and  simplicity  in  the  manner  in 
which  Miss  Vernon  pronounced  these  words*  My  knowledge  of 
life  was  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  take  up  a  corresponding  tone,  as 
I  expressed  my  gratitude  to  her  for  her  condescension,  and  my  ex* 
♦reme  pleasure  at  having  met  with  them. "  *    I.  94? — 98. 

After  some  further  discoursei  m  which  oar  hero  professes  bis 
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entire  if^ranoe  of  shoeing  horses  or  worming  dog^^  the  dialogic 
goes  on* 

*  "  Then,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  Mr  Francis  Osbaldistone,  what 
can  you  do  ?  "  —  "  Very  little  to  the  purpose,  Miss  Vernon ;  some- 
thing, however,  I  can  pretend  to — When  my  groom  has  dressed  my 
horse,  I  can  ride  upon  tiirn,  and  when  my  hawk  is  in  the  field,  I  can 
fly  him.  **  —  "  Can  you  do  this  ?  "  said  the  young  lady,  putting  her 
horse  to  a  canter.  —  There  was  a  sort  of  rude  over-grown  fence 
crossed  the  path  before  us,  with  a  gate,  composed  of  pieces  of  wood 
rough  from  the  forest ;  I  was  about  to  move  forward  to  open  it, 
when  Miss  Vernon  cleared  the  obstruction  at  a  flying  \e«p.  I  was 
bound,  in  point  of  honour  to  follow,  and  was  in  a  moment  again  at 
her  side.  —  "  There  are  hc^es  of  ^ou  yet,  **  she  said.  "  I  was  a- 
fraid  you  had  been  a  very  degenerate  Osbaldistone.  But  what  on 
earth  brings  you  to  Cub-Castle  ? — ^for  so  the  neighbours  have  chris- 
tened this  hunting-hall  of  ours.  You  might  have  staid  away,  I  sup- 
pose, if  you  would  ?  "  —  I  felt  I  was  by  this  time  on  a  very  intimate 
footing  with  my  beautiful  apparition,  and  therefore  replied  in  a  con- 
fldential  under- tone, — "  Indeed,  my  dear  Miss  Vernon,  I  might  have 
considered  it  as  a  sacrifice  to  be  a  temporary  resident  in  Osbaldistone 
Hall,  the  inmates  being  such  as  you  describe  them  ;  but  I  am  convinc- 
ed  there  is  one  exception  that  will  make  amends  for  all  deficiencies.  '* 
— "  O,  you  mean  Rashleigh  ?  "  said  Miss  Vernon. — "  Indeed  I  do 
not ;  I  was  thinking — ^forgive  me — of  some  person  much  nearer  me." 
— "  I  suppose  it  would  be  proper  not  to  understand  your  civility  ? — 
But  that  is  not  my  way — I  don't  make  a  curtsey  for  it,  because!  am 
fitting  on  horseback.  But,  seriously,  I  deserve  your  exception,  for 
I  am  the  only  conversible  being  about  the  Hall,  except  the  old  priest 
and  Rashleigh. " — "  And  who  is  Rashleigh,  for  Heaven's  sake  ?  " — 
*<  Rashleigh  is  one  who  would  fain  have  every  one  like  him  for  his 
own  sake. — He  is  Sir  Hildebrand's  youngest  son — about  your  own 
age,  but  not  so — not  well  looking,  in  short.  But  Nature  has  given 
him  a  mouthful  of  common  sense,  and  the  priest  has  added  a  bushel- 
full  of  learning — he  is  what  we  all  call  a  very  clever  man  in  this 
country,  where  clever  men  are  scarce.  Bred  to  the  church,  but  in 
no  hurry  to  take  orders. " — **  You  will  think  him  the  pleasantest  man  . 
you  ever  saw  in  your  life,  Mr  Osbaldistone,  that  is  for  a  week  at 
least.  If  he  could  flnd  out  a  blind  mistress,  never  man  would  be  so 
secure  of  conquest ;  but  the  eyes  break  the  spell  that  enchants  the 
ear.  But  here  we  are  in  the  court  of  the  old  hall,  which  looks  as 
wild  and  old^ashioned  as  any  of  its  inmates.  There  is  no  great  twl* 
ette  kept  at  Osbaldistone,  you  must  know ;  but  I  must  take  off  these 
things,  they  are  so  unpleasantly  warm,  and  the  hat  hurts  my  fore- 
head too, "  continued  the  lively  girl,  taking  it  off,  and  shaking  down 
a  profusion  of  sable  ringlets,  which,  half  laughing,  half  btudiing,  she 
separated  with  her  white  slender  fingers,  in  order  to  clear  them  away 
ppipi  her  beautiful  face  and  piercing  hazel  eyes.    If  there  was  any 
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coquetry  In  the  action,  it  was  well  disguised  by  the  careless  indiffer- 
ence of  her  manner.  I  could  not  help  saying,  "  that,  judging  of  the? 
family  from  what  I  saw,  1  should  suppose  the  toilette  a  very  unne- 
cessary care.  " — "  That's  very  politely  said ;  though,  perhaps,  I 
ought  not  to  understand  in  what  sense  it  was  meant,  "  replied  Miss 
Vernon ;  "  but  you  will  see  a  better  apology  for  a  Httle  negligence, 
when  you  meet  the  Orsons  you  are  to  live  amongst,  whose  forms  no 
toilette  could  improve.  But,  as  I  said  before,  thef  old  ditmer-bell 
will  clang,  or  rather  clank,  in  a  few  minutes — it  cracked  of  its  own 
accord  at  the  day  of  the  landing  of  King  Willie ;  and  my  uncle,  re- 
specting its  prophetic  talient,  would  never  permit  it  to  be  mended. 
So  do  you  hold  my  palfrey,  like  a  duteous  knigfit,  until  I  send  some 
more  humble  squire  to  relieve  you  of  the  charge. " — She  threw  me 
the  rein  as  if  we  had  been  acquainted  from  our  childhood,  jumped 
from  her  saddle,  tripped  across  the  court-yard,  and  entered  at  a  side- 
door,  leaving  me  in  admiration  of  her  beauty,  and  astonislied  with 
the  overfrankness  of  her  manners. '    I.  p.  100 — 106. 

We  must  give  the  conversation  at  dinner,  to  complete  the  in* 
iroductioD.     She  sits  by  her  new  cousin,  and  says, 

*  "  I  want  to  speak  with  you ;  and  I  have  placed  honest  Thor- 
iiie  betwixt  Hashleigh  and  you  on  purpose ;  while  1,  your  earli- 
est acquaintance  in  this  intellectual  family,  ask  of  you  how  you 
like  us  all  ?  " — **  A  very  comprehensive  question,  Miss  Vernon, 
considering  how  short  while  I  have  been  at  Osbaldistone  Hall.  "— 
•**  O,  the  philosophy  of  our  family  lies  on  the  surface — ^there  are  mi- 
nute shades  distinguishing  the  individuals,  which  require  the  eye  of 
an  intelligent  observer  ;  but  the  species,  as  naturalists,  I  believe,  call 
It,  may  be  distinguished  and  characterized  at  once. " — "  My  five 
elder  cousins,  then,  are,  I  presume,  of  pretty  nearly  the  same  cha- 
racter. " — "  Yes,  they  form  a  happy  compound  of  sot,  game-keeper, 
bully,  horse-jockey,  and  fool ;  but,  as  they  say  there  cannot  be  found 
two  leaves  on  the  same  tree  exactly  alike,  so  these  happy  ingredients, 
l)eing  mingled  in  somewhat  various  proportions  in  each  individual, 
make  an  agreeable  variety  for  those  who  like  to  study  character.  " — 
"  Give  me  a  sketch,  if  you  please,  Miss  Vernon.  *' — "  You^  shall 
have  them  all  in  a  family-piece,  at  full  length — the  favour  is  too  easi- 
ly granted  to  be  refused.  Percie,  the  son  and  heir,  has  more  of  the 
sot  than  of  the  game-keeper,  bully,  horse-jockey,  or  fool — My  pre- 
cious Thornie  is  more  of  the  bully  than  the  sot,  game-keeper,  jockey, 
or  fool — John,  who  sleeps  whole  weeks  amongst  the  hills,  has  most 
of  the  game-keeper — The  jockey  is  most  powerful  with  Dickon,  who 
rides  two  hundred  miles  by  day  and  night  to  be  bought  and  sold  at  a 
horse-race — And  the  fool  predominates  so  much  over  Wilfred's  other 
qualities,  that  he  may  be  termed  a  fool  positive.  "— "  A  goodly  col- 
lection. Miss  Vernon ;  and  the  individual  varieties  belong  to  a  most 
-interesting  species :  But  is  there  no  room  on  the  canvas  for  Sir  Hilde- 
brand?  ** — "  I  love  my  uncle,  "  was  her  reply  :  **  I  owe  him  some 
4f 
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iindness,  (such  it  was  mcdnt  for'  at  least),  and  t  wjQ  leave  you  t9 
draw  his  picture  yourself,  when  you  know  him  better.  " — "  Come,  ** 
thought  I  to  myself,  "  I  am  glad  there  is  some  forbearance; 
sfler  all,  who  would  have  looked  for  such  bitter  satire  from  a 
creature  so  young  and  so  exquisitely  beautiful  ?  "_<'  You  are 
thinking  of  me,  **  she  said,  bending  her  dark  eyes  on  me,  as  if 
she  meant  to  piefce  through  my  very  soul. — "  I  certainly  was,  ** 
1  replied  with  some  embarrassment  at  the  determined  suddenness 
of  the  question,  and  then  endeavouring  to  give  a  complimentary  turn 
to  my  frank  avowal,  "  How  is  it  possible  I  should  think  of  any  thing 
else,  seated  as  I  have  the  happiness  to  be  ?  "  She  smiled  with  su(£ 
an  expression  of  concentrated  haughtiness  as  she  alone  could  have 
thrown  into  her  countenance.  "  I  must  inform  you  at  once,  Mr 
Osbaldistone,  that  compliments  are  entirely  lost  upon  me ;  do  not» 
therefore,  throw  away  your  pretty  sayings — they  serve  fine  gentle- 
men who  travel  in  the  country,  instead  of  the  toys,  beads,  and  brace- 
Jets,  which  navigators  carry  to  propitiate  the  savage  inhabitants  of 
l>ewly  discovered  countries.  Do  not  exhaust  your  stock  in  trade — 
you  will  find  natives  in  Northumberland  to  whom  your  fine  thingf 
will  recommend  you — on  me  they  would  be  utterly  titfown  away,  for 
I  happen  to  know  their  real  value. "  I  was  silenced  and  confound^ 
ed.  "  You  remind  me  at  this  moment, "  said  the  young  lady,  re- 
suming her  lively  and  indifferent  manner,  "  of  the  fairy  tale,  where 
the  man  finds  all  the  money  which  he  had  carried  to  market  sudden- 
ly changed  into  pieces  of  slate.  I  have  cried  down  and  ruined  your 
whole  stock  of  complimentary  discourse  by  one  unlucky  observalioiL 
But,  come,  never  mind  it.  Endeavour  to  forget  my  unlucky  sex ; 
crall  me  Tom  Vernon,  if  you  have  a  mind,  but  speak  to  me  as  you 
would  to  a  friend  and  companion ;  you  have  no  idea  how  much  I 
shall  like  you. " — "  You  have  not  uicluded  Mr  Rashleigh  Osbaldi- 
stone in  your  domestic  sketches.  ** — She  shrunk,  I  thought,  at  this 
remark,  and  hastily  answered,  in  a  much  lower  tone,  "  Not  a  word 
of  Rashleigh !  His  ears  are  so  acute  when  lus  selfishness  is  interest- 
ed, that  the  sounds  would  reach  him  even  through  the  mass  of  Thorn- 
cliff's  person,  stuffed  as  it  is  with  beef,  venison-pasty,  and  puddii^. " 
— "  Yes,  '*  I  replied ;  "  but  peeping  past  the  living  screen  which 
divides  us,  before  I  put  the  question,  I  perceived  that  Mr  Rashleigh'* 
chair  was  empty — he  has  left  the  table.  ' — "  I  would  not  have  you  be 
too  sure  of  that, "  Miss  Vernon  replied.  "  Take  my  advice,  and 
when  you  speak  of  Rashleigh,  get  up  to  the  top  of  Otterscope-hSI, 
where  you  can  see  for  twenty  miles  round  you  in  every  direction- 
stand  on  the  very  peak,  and  speak  in  whispers ;  and,  afler  all,  don't 
be  too  sure  that  the  bird  of  the  air  shall  not  carry  the  matter.  Rash- 
leigh has  been  my  tutor  for  four  years ;  we  are  mutually  tired  of  each 
etlier,  and  we  shall  heartily  rejoice  at  our  approaching  separation.  *' ' 
I.p.  118— 126. 

WeBhall  give  but  one  specimen  more  of  this  strange  youBf 
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Itdy.  Mr  QsbaUistcMie  baviDg  been  informed  by  Rasbleigh  of 
ber  eimigement  to  marry  one  of  tfaem,  or  to  take  the  veil,  had 
be^i  tnrown  into  bad  humour  by  the  communication  ;  and^  ^ 
ter-treating  ber  with  sollenneais  at  dinner,  had  got  drunk,  and 
quarrelled  with  the  ^oie  brotherliood.  Next  morning  she  de» 
sires  to  speak  with  him  in  the  library.  Though  a  Uttle  alarmed, 
he  endeavours  to  recal  his  continental  gallantry,  and  foHows. 

*  My  English  feelings^  however,  were  too  many  for  my  French 
education,  and  I  made,  I  believe,  a  very  pitiful  figure,  when  Miss 
Vernon,  seating  herself  majestically  in  a  nuge  elbow-chair  in  the  li- 
brary, like  a  judge  about  to  hear  a  cause  of  importance,  signed  to 
me  to  take  a  chair  opposite  to  her,  (which  I  did,  much  like  the  poo^ 
fellow  who  i^  going  to  be  tried),  and  entered  upon  conversation  in  a 
tone  of  bitter  irony. — "  Upon  my  word,  Mr  Francis  Osbaldistone,  ** 
s^d  IVCss  Vernon,  with  the  air  of  one  who  thought  herself  fully  en- 
titled  to  assume  the  privilege  of  ironical  reproach,  which  she  was 
pleased  to  exert,  "  your  character  improves  upon  us,  sir — I  could 
not  have  thought  that  it  was  in  you. — Yesterday  might  be  considered 
a&  your  assay-piece,  to  prove  yourself  entitled  to  be  free  of  the  cor- 
poration of  cJsbaldistone-Hall.    But  it  was  a  master-piece. " — **  I 
am  quite  sensible  of  my  ill-breeding.  Miss  Vernon,  and  I  can  only 
say  for  myself,  that  I  had  received  some  communications  by  which 
my  spirits  were  unusually  agitated.     1  am  conscious  I  was  imper- 
tinent and  absurd. " — "  You  do  yourself  great  injustice, "  said  ^e 
merciless  monitor,  ^^  you  have  contrived^  by  what  I  saw  and  have 
since  heard,  to  exhibit  in  the  course  of  one  evening  a  happy  di^ky 
of  all  the  various  masterly  qualifications  which  distinguish  your  se* 
Teral  cousins ; — the  gentle  and  generous  temper  of  ^e  benevolent 
Rashldgh — ^the  temperance  of  Percie — the  coo]  courage  of  Thorn- 
cliff— John's  skill  in  dog-breaking — Dickon's  aptitude  to  betting  ;— 
ail  exhibited  by  the  single  individual,  Mr  Francis,  and  that  with  a 
selection  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance,  worthy  the  taste  and  saga- 
city of  the  sapient  Wilfred. " — ^^  Have  a  little  mercy.  Miss  Vernon,  ^ 
said  I ;  for  I  confess  I  thought  the  schooling  as  severe  as  the  case 
merited.     "  I  have  but  wet  my  shoe,  I  assure  you,  and  am  too 
sensible  of  the  filth  of  the  puddle  to  step  further  in.  ** — "  If  such 
be  your  resolution,  "  she  replied,  "  it  is  a  wise  one.     But  I  was  so 
much  vexed  at  what  I  heard,  that  your  concerns  have  pressed  be^Dre 
my  own. — You  behaved  to  me  yesterday,  during  dinner,  as  if  some- 
tmng  had  been  told  you  which  lessened  or  lowered  me  in  your  opi* 
jiion — I  beg  leave  to  ask  you  what  it  was  ?  " — I  was  stupified — die 
direct  bluntness  of  the  demand  was  much  in  the  style  one  gentleman 
uses  to  another,  when  requesting  explanation  of  any  part  of  his  con- 
duct in  a  good-humoured  yet  determined  manner,  and  was  totally 
devoid  of  the  circumlocutions,  shadings,  soflenings,  and  periphrasis, 
^which  usually  accompany  explanations  betwixt  persons  of  different 
sexes  in  the  higher  orders  of  society.     She  observed  my  hesitation, 
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and  proceeded  In  a  tone  somewhat  more  peremptory,  bat  sdll  tem-f 
perate  and  civil. — •'**  I  hope  Mr  Osbaldistone  does  not  dispute  my 
title  to  request  this  explanation*     I  have  no  relative  who  can  protect 
me;  it  is,  therefore,  just  that  I  be  permitted  to  protect  myself* " — 
I  endeavoured  with  hesitation  to  throw  the  blame  of  my  rude  beha- 
viour upon  indisposition — upon  disagreeable  letters  from  London^ 
She  suffered  me  to  exhaust  ray  apologies,  and  fairly  to  run  myself  a- 
ground,  listening  all  the  while  with  a  smile  of  absolute  incredulity.;— 
"  And  now,  Mr  Francis,  having  gone  through  your  prologue  of  ex- 
cuses, with  the  same  bad  grace  with  which  all  prologues  are  deliver-" 
ed,  please  to  draw  the  curtain,  and  show  me  that  which  I  desire  to 
see.     In  a  word,  let  me  know  what  Rashleigh  says  of  me  ;  for  he  is 
the  grand  engineer  and  first  mover  of  all  the  machinery  of  Osbatdis- 
tone-Hall. " — "  But,  supposing  there  was  any  thing  to  tell.  Miss  Ver- 
non, what  does  he  deserve,  that  betrays  the  secrets  of  one  ally  to  ano- 
ther ? — .Rashleigh,  you  yourself  told  me,  remained  your  ally,  though 
no  longer  your  friend. " — **  I  have  neither  patience  for  evasion,  nor 
inclination  for  jesting,  on  the  present  subject.     Rashleigh  cannot — 
ought  not — dare  not,  hold  any  language  respecting  me,  Diana  VeN 
non,  but  what  I  may  demand  to  hear  repeated.     That  there  are  sub- 
jects of  secrecy  and  confidence  between  us,  is  most  certain  ;  but  to 
9uch,  his  communications  to  you  could  have  no  relation ;  and  with 
such,  I,  as  an  individual,  have  no  concern.  "     I  had  by  this  time  re- 
covered my  presence  of  mind,  and  hastily  determined  to  avoid  ma- 
king any  disclosure  of  what  Rashleigh  had  told  me  in  a  sort  of  con- 
fidence.    There  was  something  unworthy  in  retailing  private  conver- 
sation ;  it  could,  I  thought,  do  no  good,  and  must  necessarily  give 
Miss  Vernon  great  pain.    I  therefore  replied,  gravely,  "  that  nothing 
but  frivolous  talk  had  passed  between  Mr  Rashleigh  Osbaldistone  and 
me  on  the  state  of  the  family  at  the  Hall ;  and  I  protested,  that  no- 
thing had  been  said  which  left  a  serious  impression  to  her  disadvantage. 
As  a  gentleman,  I  said,  I  could  not  be  more  explicit  in  reporting  pri- 
vate conversation. "     She  started  up  with  the  animation  of  a  Camillsi 
about  to  advance  into  battle.    **  This  shall  not  serve  your  turn,  sir — 
J.  must  have  another  answer  from  you. "     Her  features  kindled — 
her  brow  became  flushed — her  eye  glanced  wild-fire  as  she  proceed- 
ed.    "  I  demand  such  an  explanation,  as  a  woman  basely  slandered 
has  a  right  to  demand  from  every  man  who  calls  himself  a  gentleniail 
r— as  a  creature,  motherless,  friendless,  alone  in  the  world,  left  to  hef 
own  guidance  and  protection,  has  a  right  to  require  from  every  be- 
ing having  a  happier  lot,  in  the  name  of  that  God  who  sent  them  in- 
to the  world  to  enjoy,  and  her  to  suffer  !  "   I  was  utterly  astonished  at 
her  vehemence,  but  felt,  thus  conjured,  that  it  became  my  duty  to 
lay  aside  scrupulous  delicacy,  and  gave  her  briefly,  but  distinctly, 
the  heads  of  the  information  which  Rashleigh  had  conveyed  to  nie. 
When  I  had  finiiJied^'  she  paused  a  moment ;  and  then  said,  with  her 
usual  composure,  "  There  is  but  little  I  have  heard  from  you  which  I 
did  not  expect  to  heai',  and  which  I  ought  not  ta  have  expected ; 
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because,  bating  one  circumstance,  it  is  all  very  true.  But  as  there 
are  some  poisoni^  so  active,  that  a  few  drops,  it  is  said,  will  infect  a 
whole  fountain,  so  there  is  one  falsehood  in  Rashleigh's  communica« 
tion^  powerful  enough  to  corrupt  the  whole  well  in  which  Truth  her- 
self is  said  to  have  dwelt.  It  is  the  leading'and  foul  falsehood,  that, 
knowing  Rashleigh  as  I  have  reason  too  well  to  know  him,  any  cir- 
cumstance on  earth  could  make  me  think  of  sharing  my  lot  with  him. 
No,  "  she  continued,  with  a  sort  oi  inward  shuddering  that  seenied 
to  express  involuntary  horror ;  "  any  lot  rather  than  that — the  sot, 
the  gambler,  the  bully,  the  jockey,  the  insensate  fool,  were  a  thousand 
times  preferable  to  Rashleigh ; — the  convent— -the  jail — the  grave» 
shall  be  welcome  before  them  all. " 

^  There  was  a  sad  and  melancholy  cadence  in  her  voice,  corres- 
ponding with  the  strange  and  interesting  romance  of  her  situation. 
So  young,  so  beautiful,  so  untaught,  so  much  abandoned  to  her- 
self, and  deprived  of  all  the  support  which  her  sex  derives  from 
the  countenance  and  protection  of  female  friends,  and  even  of  that 
degree  of  defence  whidi  arises  from  the  forms  with  which  the  sex 
are  approached  in  civMiaed  lifci— it  is  scarce  metaphorical  to  say, 
that  my  heart  bled  for  her.  Yet  there  was  an  expression  of  dignity 
in  Jier  contempt  of  ceremony — of  upright  feeling  in  her  disdain  of 
&lsehood — of  firm  resolution  in  the  maimer  in  which  she  cpntem- 
plated  the  dangers  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  which  blended  my 
pity  with  the  warmest  admiration.  She  seemed  a  princess  deserted 
by  her  subjects,  and  deprived  of  her  power,  yet  still  scorning  those 
formal  regulations  of  society  which  are  created  for  persons  of  aa 
inferior  rank ;  and,  amid  her  difficulties,  relying  boldly  and  confi* 
dently  on  the  justice  of  Heaven,  and  the  unshaken  constancy  of  her 
own  mind.*    I.  p.  293— 305. 

We  have  already  allowed  so  much  space  to  this  fair  lady,  Aat 
we  have  less  to  spare  for  the  intrepid  outlaw  who  gives  his  name 
to  the  work.  Interesting  as  we  really  think  him,  we  suspect 
most  of  his  readers  will  be  rather  disappointed,  both  at  the  so- 
briety and  caution  of  his  ordinary  demeanour,  and  at  the  low- 
finess  of  his  original  occupation.  We  cannot  give  the  account 
of  it  in  more  authentic  words  than  those  of  his  kinsman  Baillie 
Jarviet  who  thus  epitomizes  bis  eventful  history. 

'  ^'  Robin  was  anes  a  weeI*doing,  pains-taking  drover  as  ye  wad 
see  amang  ten  thousand — ^It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  him  in  his  belted 
plaid  and  brogues,  wi'  his  target  at  his  back,  and  claymore  and  dirk 
at  his  belt,  following  a  hundred  Highland  siots,  and  a  dozen  o*  the 
gillies,  as  rough  and  ragged  as  the  beasts  they  drave.  And  he  was 
baith  civil  and  just  in  his  dealings,  and  if  he  thought  his  chapman 
had  made  a  liard  bargain,  he  wad  gie  him  a  luck  penny  to  the  mends. 
I  hae  kenn'd  him  gie  back  five  shillings  out  o'  the  pund  sterling.  *'-^ 
"  Twenty-five  per  cent, "  said  Owen—"  a  heavy  discount. "«—"  IJe 
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vad  gie  it  t^ough>  ^r,  as  {  t^U  ye ;  raair  especially  if  he  tbaugbt  the 
buyer  was  a  {>uir  man  and  covudna  stand  by  a  loss.  But  the  times 
cam  hard,  and  Rob  ws^  venturesome.  It  wasna  my  faut — ^it  wasaa 
my  faut ;  he  canna  wyte  me.  I  aye  tauld  him  o't — And  the  credit 
tors,  mair  especially  some  grit  i^eighbours  o'  his,  grippit  ta  his  Imng 
and  land  ;  and  they  say  his  wife  was  turned  out  o'  the  house  to  the 
hjli-side,  and  sair  misguided  to  the  boot.  Shanaefu  I  shamefu  ! — I 
am  a  peacefu*  man  and  a  magistrate,  but  if  ony  ane  had  guided  sae 
muckle  as  my  servant  quean,  Mattie,  ^  it*s  like  they  guided  Rob's 
vife,  I  think  it  suld  hae  set  the  shabble  that  my  father  the  deacon  had 
at  Bothwel-brigg  a-walking  again.  Weel,  Rob  cam  hame»  and  fand 
desolation,  God  pity  us !  where  he  left  plenty ;  be  looked  east,  west, 
south,  and  north,  and  sq^w  neither  hauld  nor  hope — ^neither  beild  oor 
shelter — sae  he  e'en  pu'd  the  bonnet  ower  his  brow,  belted  the  broad- 
sword to  his  side,  took  to  the  brae-side^  and  became  a  broken  man."' 
tl.  p.  283— 285. 

Some  ide^  of  his  authoritative  and  haugk^lv  roaiioer  may  he 

Ehered  from  the  aeeoe  lo  which  we  hive  aipeady  alhided,  of 
ialer&Feace  between  RasMeigh  and  our  bero  wbea  thcj  ao* 
«sd«Dlally  meet,  ^nd  assault  eaeh  other  m  Glasgow* 

■ '  Our  death-grapple  was  interrupted  by  a  matn  who  forcibly  threw 
himself  between  us,  and  poshing  us  separate  firom  each  other,  ex- 
<^aimed,  in  a  loud  and  commanding  voice,  *^  What !  the  sons  of 
those  who  sucked  the  same  breast  shed^ng  each  others  bluid  as  it 
were  strangers ! — By  the  hand  of  my  father,  I  will  cleave  to  the 
brisket  the  first  man  that  mints  another  stroke.  "—I  looked  up  in  a- 
stonishment.  The  speaker  was  no  other  than  Campbell.  He  had  a 
basket-hihed  broadsword  drawn  in  his  hand,  which  he  made  to  whis- 
tle around  his  head  as  he  spoke,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
|u^  mediation.  Rashleigh  and  I  stared  in  silence  at  this  unexpected 
ijatruder,  who  proceeded  to  exhort  us  altema;tely ;  "  Do  you,  Mai^ter 
]f  rancis,  opine  that  ye  will  re-establish  your  Other's  credit  by  cutting 
your  kinsman^s  thrapple,  or  getting  your  ain  sneckit  instead  thereof 
in  the  College-yards  of  Glasgow? — Or  do  ye^  Maister  Rashleigh^ 
think  men  will  trust  their  lives  and  fortunes  wi'  ane,  that,  when  in 
point  of  trust  and  in  point  of  confidence  wi'  a  great  political  interest, 
gangs  about  brawling  like  a  drunken  gillie  ? — Nay,  never  look  gash 
«r  grim  at  me,  man — JlT  ye're  angry,  ye  ken  how  to  turn  the  buckle 
^  yom:  bdt  behind  you. "— r^'  You  presume  on  my  present  situation, " 
veptted  Rashleigh,  ^<  or  you  would  hardly  have  dared  to  iateifere 
where  my  honour  is  concerned.'' — ^'  Hout,  tout,  tout ! — ^Pl^aurae? 
-!:-And  what  for  should  it  be  presunung? — Ye  may  be  ^tae  ridier 
wan,  Mr  OsbaJdlstone,  as  is  maist  likely,  and  ye  may  be  the  mair 
fearoed  man,  whiUc  I  dispute  not;  but  I  reckon  ye  are  ueilher  a 
prettier  man  nor  a  better  gentleman  than  mysell,  and  it  will  be  aews 
to  me  when  I  hear  you  are  iis  gude.  And  dare  too  ?— ^Muckle  dar« 
ing  there's,  about  it-^I  trow  here  I  standi  that  hae  slashed  as  het  a 
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luiggie»,a»  oay  o*  the  Iwa  9*'' y«>  and  thought  nae  rauckle  a*  mgr 
monuni^'s  wark  whea  it  won.  dune*  If  ray  f#ot  were  on  the  heather> 
as  it'a  #Q  the  causeway,  qr  this  ^*ckle  gravely  that's  little  better,  I 
hae  beea  waitf  mistrysted  thaa  if  I  were  set  to  gie  ye  baith  yoar 
set 'iJig  o't» '' — Aa^^eigh  had  by  this  time  recovered  his  temper  com- 
pl^bdy«  <<  My  kinsmaii^''  he  said,  ^'  will  acknowledge  he  forced 
this  qiiarrel  om  me.  It  was  none  of  my  seeking*  I  am  glad  we  are 
interrupted  befbrie  I  chastised  his  forwardness  more  sererely."-^*^  Are 
^e  hurt,  lad  ?  "  inqiuired  Campbell  at  me  with  some  appearance  of 
wt^est.— '^  A  very  ^lig^  scratch, "  I  answered,  ^^  which  my  kind 
QOAisin  would  not  long  have  boas^  oiy  had  not  you  come  between 
tis.  '* — ^^  In  troth,  and  that's  tru^,,  Mabter  Rashleigh, "  said  Camp*^ 
bell ;.  ^'^  io€  (he  cauld  iron  and  y«ur  best  bluid  were  like  to  hae  her 
come  a^vyifiint  when  I  mastered  Mr  Frank's  right  hand.  But  never 
look  like  a  aow  playing  on  a  trump  for  the  luve  o'  that,  man — come 
and  walk  wt'  »e.  I  hae  news  t»  tell  ye,  and  ye'U  cool  and  come  to 
yoiiffseti„  like  MacGibbon's  crowcfy,  when  he  Set  it  out  at  the  win^ 
doiw^Krfev " '    II.  p.  258— 257*. 

Before  exhibiting  the  mountacEicer  iir  his  native  scenes^  it  n 
righv  perhaps,  that!  the  reader  sllovki  have  an  idea  of  the  na» 
tare  of  tifaose  scenes,  and  their  liibabilaRts;  He  may  tberefbre 
take  the  fbUowtng  account  of  our  travelfet^  entry  into  the  litde 
imi  at  Aberibily  across  the  h^lf  open  door  of  which  they  had 
found  a  peeHed  wilbw  wand.  In  spite  of  this  wammg  rod,  and 
the  resistance  of  the  landlady,  says  Mr  Osbaldistone, 

^  I  opened  a  crazy  half-decayed  door,  constructed,  not  of  plank> 
but  of  wicker^  and,,  followed  by  the  Bailllej  entered  into  the  princii- 
pal  apartment  of  ^m  Scottish,  caravansera*.  The  interior  presented 
a  view  which  seemed  singular  enough  to  southern  eyes.  The  fire^ 
fed  with  Uatsing  turf  and  branches  of  dried  wood,  blazed  merrily  in 
the  centre  ;  but  the  smoke,  having  no  means  to  escape  but  througli 
SL  hole  in  the  roo^  eddied  round  t£e  rafters  of  the  cottage,  and  hung 
in  sable,  folds  at  the  height  of  about 'five  fieet  from  the  floor.  The 
^ace  beneath  was  kept  pretty  clear,  by  innumerable  Currents  of  air 
which  rushed  towards  the  fire  from  the  broken  pannel  of  basket-work 
which  served  as  a  door,  fisom  two  square  holes,  designed  as  ostensi- 
ble windows,;  through  one  of  wliich  was  thrust,  a  plaid,^  and  through 
the  other  a  tattered  great  coat ;  and  moreover,  through  various  less 
distinguishable  apertures  in  the  walls  of  the  tenement,  which,  being 
built  of  round  stones  and  turf^  .cemented  by  mud,  let  in  the  atmor 
sphere  at  ixmumerable  creiuces.  At  an  old  oaken  table,  adjoining  to 
the  fire,  sat  three  men,  guests  apparently,  whom  it  was  impossible  to 
regard  with  indifference.  Two  were  in  tie  Highland  dress ;  the  one 
aUttle  dark-complexioned  man,  with  a  lively,  quick,  and  irritable 
es^pression  of  features,  wore  the  trews,  or  close  pantaloons,  wove  out 
of  a  sort  of  chequered. stocking  stuffl  The  Baillie  whispered  me, 
that  ^'  he  behoved  t9  be  a  m£ui  of  some  consequence,  for  that  nae^ 
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body  but  their  Duinh^assels  wore  the  trcwa ;  they  were  very  ill  to 
weave  exactly  to  their  Highland  pleasure. "    The  other  mountaineer 
was  a  verV  tiJl,  strong  man^  with  a  quantity  <^  reddish  hair,  freckled 
face,  high  cheek-bones,  and  long  diin — a  sort  of  caricature  of  the 
national  features  of  Scotland.    The  tartan  which  he  wore  differed 
from  that  of  his  companion,  as  it  had  much  more  scarlet  in  it,  where- 
kA  the  shades  of  black  and  dark-green  predominated  in  the  chequers 
of  the  other.     The  third,  who  sate  at  the  same  table,  was  in  the 
Lowland  dress, — a  bold,  stout-looking  man,  with  a  cast  of  military 
daring  in  his  eye  and  manner,  his  riding-dress  showily  and  profusely 
laced,  and  his  cocked  hat  of  formidable  dimensions.    His  hmiger  and 
a  pair  of  pistols  lay  on  the  table  before  him.     Each  of  the  Highland- 
ers had  their  naked  dirks  stuck  upright  in  the  board  beside  him,—* 
an  emblem,  I  was  afterwards  informed,  but  surely  a  strange  one,  that 
their  compotation  was  not  to  be  interrupted  by  any  brawl.     A  mighty 
pewter  measure,  containing  about  an  English  quart  of  usquebaugh, 
was  placed  before  these  worthies.     A  broken  glass,  with  a  wooden 
foot,  served  as  a  drinking  cup  to  the  whole  party,  and  circulated 
with  a  rapidity,  which,  considenng  the  potency  of  the  liquor,  seemed 
absolutely  marvellous.    These  men  spcke  loud  and  eagerly  together^ 
sometimes  in  Gaelic,  at  other  times  in  English.    Another  Highland- 
er, wrapt  in  his  plaid,  reclined  on  the  door,  his  head  resting  on  a 
atone,  from  which  it  was  only  separated  by  a  wisp  of  straw,  and  slept^ 
or  seemed  to  sleep,  without  attending  to, what  was  going  on  around 
him.     He  also  was  probably  a  stranger,  for  he  lay  in  full  dress,  and 
accoutred  with  the  sword  and  target,  the  usual  arms  of  his  country- 
men when  on  a  journey.     Cribs  there  were  of  diferent  dimensions 
beside  the  walls,  formea,  some  of  fractured  boards,  some  of  shattered 
wicker-work  or  plaited  boughs,  in  which  slumbered  the  family  of 
the  house,  men,  women,  and  children,  their  places  of  repose  only 
concealed  by  the  dusky  wreaths  of  vapour  which  arose  above,  below^ 
and  around  them. 

*  Our  entrance  was  made  so  quietly,  and  the  carousers  I  have  de- 
scribed were  so  eagerly  engaged  in  their  discussions,  that  we  e- 
scaped  their  notice  for  a  minute  or  two.  But  I  observed  the  High- 
lander who  lay  beside  the  fire  raise  himself  on  his  elbow  as  we  en* 
tered,  and,  dirawing  his  plaid  over  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  fix 
his  look  on  us  for  a  few  seconds,  afler  which  he  resumed  his  re- 
cumbent posture,  and  seemed  agun  to  betake  himself  to  the  repose 
which  our  entrance  had  interrupted.  We  advanced  to  the  fire» 
which  was  an  agreeable  spectacle  after  our  late  ride,  during  the 
chillness  of  an  Autumn  evening  among  the  mountains,  and  first  <u- 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  guests  who  had  preceded  us,  by  calling 
for  the  landlady.  •  She  approached,  looking  doubtfully  and  timidly^ 
now  at  us,  now  at  the  ottier  iparty,  and  returned  a  hesitating  a<id 
doubtful  answer  to  our  request  to  have  something  to  eat.  I  assured 
her  we  were  indiffisrent  to  the  quality  of  our  supper ;  and  looking 
round  for  means  of  accommodation,  which  were  not  easily  to  be 
foundi  I  arranged  anr  old  hen-coop  as  a  seat  for  Mr  Jarvie,  and  turn- 
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ed  down  a  broken  tub  to  serve  for  my  own,  Afidrew  Fairservice 
entered  presently  afterwards,  and  took  a  place  in  silence  behind  our 
backs.  The  natives,  as  I  may  call  them,  continued  staring  at  us 
with  an  air  as  if  confounded  by  our  assurance,  and  we,  at  least  I 
myself,  disguised  as  well  as  we  could,  under  an  a|>pearance  of  indif- 
ference, any  secret  anxiety  we  might  feel  concerning  the  mode  in 
which  we  were  to  be  received  by  our  predecessors.  At  length,  the 
lesser  Highlander,  addressing  himself  to  me,  said,  in  very  good  Eng- 
lish, and  in  a  tone  of  great  haughtiness,  **  Ye  make  yourself  at  home> 
sir,  X  see. " — "  I  usually  do  so,  **  I  replied,  "  when  I  come  into  a 
houae  of  public  entertainment. " — '^  And  did  she  na  see, "  said  the 
taller  man,  "  by  the  white  wand  at  the  door,  that  gentlemens  had 
taken  up  the  public-house  on  their  ain  business  ?  ''*-'*  J  do  not  pre- 
tend to  understand  the  customs  of  this  country ;  but  I  am  yet  to 
leari), "  I  replied,  **  how  three  persons  should  be  entitled  to  exclude 
911  otjier  traveUer3  from  the  only  place  of  shelter  and  refreshment  for 
miles  round. " — ^'  There's  nae  reason  for't,  gentlemen, "  said  the 
Baillie ;  '*  we  mean  nae  offence — but  there's  neither  law  nor  reason 
fimr't — ^but  as  far  as  a  stoup  o'  gude  brandy  wad  make  up  the  quarrel, 
we,  being  peaceable  folk,  wad  be  willing — "  "  Damn  your  brandy, 
sir !  "  said  the  Lowlander,  adjusting  his  cocked-hat  fiercely  upon  his 
])ead ;  **  we  desire  neither  your  brandy  nor  your  company  ;  '*  and  up 
be  rose  from  his  seat.  There  was  obvipusly  a  fray  about  to  ensue, 
at  which,  feeling  myself  indignant  at  the  inhospitable  insolence  with 
which  I  was  treated,  I  was  totally  indifferent,  unless  on  the  Baillie's 
account,  whose  person  and  qualities  were  ill  qualified  for  such  an 
adventure.  I  started  up,  however,  on  seeing  the  others  rise,  and 
dropped  my  cloak  from  my  shoulders,  that  I  might  be  ready  to  stand 
pn  the  defensive.—"  We  are  three  to  three,  **  said  the  lesser  High- 
lander, glancing  his  eyep  at  our  party ;  "  if  ye  be  pretty  men,  draw ; " 
and,  unsheathing  his  broadsword,  he  advanced  on  me.  I  put  myself 
in  a  posture  of  defence,  and,  aware  of  the  superiority  of  my  weapon, 
a  rapier  or  8mall*«word,  was  litde  afraid  of  Uie  issue  of  the  contest. 
The  Baillie  behaved  widi  unexpected  mettle.  As  he  saw  the  gigan- 
tic Highlander  confront  him  with  his  weapon  drawn,  he  tugged  for 
a  second  or  two  at  the  hilt  of  his  shahble^  as  he  called  it ;  but  finding 
it  loath  to  quit  the  sheath,  to  which  it  had  long  been  secured  by  rust 
and  disuse,  he  seized,  as  a  substitute,  on  the  red-hot  coulter  of  a 
plough  whidi  had.  been  employed  in  arranging  the  fire  by  way  of  a 
poker,  and  brandished  it  with  such  effect,  that  at  the  first  pass  he 
set  the  Highlander's  plaid  on  fire,  and  compelled  him  to  keep  a  re- 
spectful distance  till  he  could  get  it  extinguished. '  III.  13-22. 

The  whole  scene  at  the  Clachan,  as  well  as  the  march  up  the 
lake,  and  the  sanguinary  skirmish  at  the  pass,  are  given  with  ad- 
mirable spirit.  But  we  cannot  now  make  room  for  them.  Yet 
we  cannot  refrain  from  one  sentence  of  local  description — just, 
to  show  with  what  force  and  truth  this  author  delineates  his  na-' 
tiye  landscape* 
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*  I  shall  never  forget  flie  delightful  sensation  with  wfiich  I  ex- 
changed the  dark,  smoky,  smothering  atmosphere  of  die  Highland 
hut,  in  which  we  had  passed  the  night  so  nn comfortably,  for  the  re- 
freshing fragrance  of  the  morning  air,  and  the  glorious  beams  of  the 
rising  sun,  which,  from  a  tabernacle  of  purple  and  golden  clouds, 
were  darted  full  on  such  a  scene  of  natural  romance  and  beauty  as 
had  never  before  greeted  my  eyes.  To  the  left  lay  the  valley,  down 
which  the  Forth  wandered  on  its  easterly  course,  surrounding  the 
beautiful  detached  hill,  with  all  its  garland  of  woods.  On  the  right, 
^mid  a  profusion  of  thickets,  knolls,  and  crags,  iay  the  bed  of  a  broad 
mountain  lake,  lightly  curled  into  tiny  waves  by  the  breath  of  the 
morning  breeze,  each  glittering  in  its  course  under  the  influence  of 
the  sun-beams.  High  bills,  rocks,  and  banks,  waving  with  natural 
forests  of  birch  and  oak,  formed  the  borders  of  this  enchanting  sheet 
pf  water ;  and,  as  their  leaves  rustled  to  the  wind  and  twinkled  in  the 
sun,  gave  to  the  depth  of  solitude  a  sort  of  life  ,and  vivacity.  Man 
alone  seemed  to  be  placed  in  a  state  of  inferiority,  in  a  scene  where 
all  the  ordinary  features  of  nature  were  raised  and  exalted.  The  mi- 
serable little  hourocksf  as  the  Baillie  termed  them,  of  which  about  a 
dozen  formed  the  village  called  the  Clachan  of  Aberfoil,  were  com- 
posed of  loose  stones,  cemented  by  clay  instead  of  mortar,  and  thatchf 
ed  by  turfe,  laid  rudely  upon  rafters  formed  of  native  and  unhewn 
birches  and  oaks  from  the  woods  around.  The  roofs  approached  the 
ground  so  nearly,  that  Andrew  Fairservice  observed  we  might  have 
ridden  over  the  village  the  night  before,  and  never  found  out  we  were 
near  it,  unless  pur  horses*  feet  had  "  gane  thro'  the  riggin.  *' '  IIL 
p.  68,  69. 

We  must  pats  over'  the  scene  after  the  battle,  as  well  as  the 
battle  itself  J  but  we  cannot  refuse  a  place  to  the  drowning  of 
the  exciseman,  the  hapless  hostage  for  Rob  Roy's  safe  return. 
At  the  comoiand  of  his  Amazonian  consort — 

*  they  dragged  forward  a  wretch  already  half  dead  with  terror, 
in  whose  agonized  features  I  recognised)  to  my  horror  and  astor 
hishment,  my  old  acquaintance  Morris.  He  fell  prostrate  before 
the  female  Chief  with  an  effort  to  clasp  her  knees,  from  which  she 
drew  back,  as  if  his  touch  had  been  pollution,  so  that  all  he  could 
do  in  token  of  the  extremity  of  his  humiliation,  was  to  kiss  the  hem 
of  her  plaid,  I  never  heard  entreaties  for  life  poured  fortli  with  such 
agony  of  spirit.  The  ecstacy  of  fear  was  such,  that,  instead  of  para- 
lyzing his  tongue,  as  on  ordinary  occasions,  it  even  rendered  him  elo- 
quent, and,  with  cheeks  pale  as  ashes,  hands  compressed  in  agony, 
eyes  that  seemed  to  be  taking  their  last  look  of  all  mortal  objects,  he 
protested,  with  the  deepest  oaths,  his  total  ignorance  of  any  design 
pn  the  person  of  Rob  Roy,  whom  he  swore  he  loved  and  honoured  as 
his  own  soul. — In  the  inconsistency  of  his  terror,  he  said,  he  was  but 
the  agent  of  others,  and  he  muttered  the  name  of  Rashleigh. — He 
prayed  but  for  life — for  life  he  would  give  all  he  had  in  the  world;— 
It  was  but  life  he  asked — life,  if  it  were  to  be  prolonged  under  tor- 
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tures  and  pHvatibns; — he  asked  dnly  breath,  though  it  should  hi 
drawn  in  the  damps  of  the  lowest  cavet-ns  of  their  hills.  It  is  impos- 
fiible  to  describe  the  scorn,  the  loathing  and  contempt,  with  which* 
the  wife  of  MacGregor  regarded  this  wretched  petitioner  fbr  the  poor, 
boon  of  existence.  "  I  could  hav6  bid  you  live, "  she  said,  **  hatl 
life  been  to  y6u  the  same  weaiy  and  wasting  burthen  that  it  fe  to  rae 
— that  it  is  to  every  noble  and  generous  mii^.  But  you-^-wretch ! 
you  could  creep  through  the  world  unatflfetted  by  its  Various  dis-? 
graces,  its  ineflfeble  misi6ries,  its  constantly  accumulating  ma^es  of 
crime  and  sorrow — ^you  could  live  and  enjoy  yoUrSelf,  while  th^  nobl^ 
minded  are  betrayed-^while  nameless  and  birthless  Villains  tread  oU 
the  neck  of  the  brave  and  the  loiig^descended ; — you  tduld  x?Ajoy 
yourself,  like  a  biitchfer's  dog  in  the  shambles,  battening  on  garbtige, 
while  the  slaughter  of  the  bntvfe  went  on  around  you !  This  enjoy-* 
ment  you  shall  not  live  to  partake  of;  yoU  shall  die,  base  dog,  arid 
that  before  yon  cloud  has  passed  over  the  sun. " — She  gave  a  briirf 
command  in  Gaelit  to  her  attendants,  two  of  Whom  seized  upon  the 
prostrate  suppliant,  and  hurried  him  to  the  brihk  of  a  cliff  which  over* 
hung  the  flood.  He  set  up  the  most  piercing  and  dreadful  cries  that 
fear  ever  uttered — I  may  Well  term  them  dreadful,  for  they  hautitetf 
my  sleep  for  years  afterward.  As  the  murderers,  or  exeCUtimiers, 
call  them  as  you  will,  dragged  him  along,  he  recognised  me  teven  hi 
that  moment  of  horror,  and  exclaimed,  in  the  last  articulate  wbrds  f 
ever  heard  him  utter,  "  O,  Mr  Osbaldistone,  save  me ! — save  me !  ^ 
— I  was  so  much  moved  by  this  horrid  spectacle,  that,  although  hi 
momentary  expectation  of  sharing  his  fate,  I  did  attempt  to  speak  ill 
his  behalf,  but,  as  might  have  been  eltpected,  my  interference  wad 
sternly  disregarded.  The  victim  was  held  fast  by  some,  while  others, 
binding  a  large  heavy  stone  in  a  plaid,  tied  it  roUnd  his  heck,  and 
others  again  eagerly  stripped*  him  of  some  part  of  his  dress.  Half 
naked,  and  thus  manacled,  they  hurled  him  into  the  lake,  there  about 
twelve  feet  deep,  drowning  his  last  death-shriek  with  a  loud  halloo  Of 
-vindictive  triumph,  above  which,  however,  the  yell  of  mortal  agony 
was  distinctly  heard.  The  heavy  burden  splashed  in  the  dark-blue 
Waters  of  the  lake ;  and  the  Highlanders,  with  their  pole-axes  and 
swords,  watched  an  instant,  to  guard,  lest,  extricating  himself  from 
the  load  to  which  he  was  attached,  he  might  have  struggled  to  re- 
gain the  shore.  But  the  khot  had  been  securely  bound ;  the  victim 
sUnk  without  effort ;  the  waters,  which  his  fall  had  disturbed,  settled 
calmly  over  him ;  and  the  unit  of  that  life  for  which  he  had  pleaded 
«o  strongly,  was  for  ever  withdrawn  from  the  sum  of  human  exist- 
ence. '     111.  p.  120—124. 

We  may  now  show  Rob  himself,  as  he  appeared  when  brought 
as  a  captive  before  the  Duke  of  M.,  at  ihe  head  of  the  county 
militia. 

'  His  arms  were  belted  down  above  the  elbow,  and  secured  to  Us 
body  by  a  horse-|^rth  buckled  tight  behind  him.    Two  non-commis** 
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sioned  officers  had  hold  of  him,  one  on  each  sidej  and  two  file  oC 
men  with  carabines  and  fixed  bayonets  attended  for  additional  secu- 
fil^. — I  had  never  seen  this  man  in  the  dress  of  his  country,  which  set 
off  in  a  striking  point  oi  view  the  pequliarities  of  his  form.  A  shock- 
kjead  of  red  haur,  which  the  hat  and  periwig  of  ihe  Lowland  costume 
bad  in  a  great  measure  concealed,  was  seen  beneath  the  Highland 
bonnet,  and  verified  the  epithet  of  Roy  or  Red,  by  which  he  was 
inuch  better  knowii  in  the  low  country  than  by  any  other,  and  is  still, 
I  suppose,  best  remembered.  The  justice  of  the  appellation  was  al- 
so vmdicated  by  the  i^pearance  of  that  part  of  his  limbs,  from  th^ 
bottom  of  his  kilt  to  the  top  of  his  short  hose,  which  the  fashion  of 
bis  country  dress  left  bare,  and  which  was  covered  with  a  fell  of 
l|uck,  short,  red  hair,  especially  around  his  knees,  which  resembled 
in  this  respect,  as  well  as  firom  their  sinewy  appearance  of  extreme 
strength,  the  limbs  of  a  red-coloured  Highland  bull.  Upon  the 
whole,  betwixt  the  effect  produced  by  the  change  of  dress,  and  by 
my  having  become  acquainted  with  his  real  and  formidable  cha- 
racter, his  appearance  mid  acquired  to  my  eyes  something  so  much 
wilder  and  more  striking  than  it  before  presented,  that  I  could 
actrce  recognise  him  to  be  the  same  person. 

*  His  maimer  was  bold,  unconstramed  unless  by  the  actual  bonds, 
han^y,  and  even  dignified.  He  bowed  to  the  Duke,  nodded  to  Gar- 
ach>t.tachin  and  others,  and  showed  some  surprise  at  seeing  me  among 
the  party.  ''  It  is  long  since  we,  have  met,  Mr  Campbell,  "  said  the 
Duke. — '*  It  is  so,  my  Lord  Lord  Duke ;  I  could  have  wished  it  had 
bean  **  (looking  at  the  listening  on  his  arms)  <*  when  I  could  have 
|>etter  piiid  the  compliments  I  owe  to  your  Grace — but  there's  a  guid 
droe  coming.  " — "  No  time  like  the  time  present,  Mr  Campbell,  " 
4mswered  the  Duke ;  '^  for  the  hours  are  fast  flying  that  must  settle 
your  last  account  with  all  mortal  affiurs.  You  know  that  you  have 
deserved  death,  and  that  you  must  prepare  for  it.  " — "  My  Lord,  " 
aaid  Rob  Roy,  '^  alUioi^gh  t  may  well  lay  my  misfortunes  to  your 
Grace's  door,  yet  I  wilfr  never  say  that  you  yourself  have  been  the 
wilful  and  willing  author  of  them.  My  Lord,  if  I  had  thought  sae» 
your  Grace  would  nof  this  day  have  been  sitting  in  judgment  on  me ; 
for  you  have  been  thr^ee,  times  within  good  rifle  distance  of  me  when 
you  were  thinking  but  of  the  red  deer;  and  few  people  have  kenn*d 
me  miss  my  aim.  But  as  for  them  that  have  abused  your  Grace*s 
ear,  and  set  you  up  against  a  man  that  was  ance  as  peacefu'  a  man 
as  ony  in  the  land,  and  made  your  name  the  warrant  for  driving  me 
to  utter.  extremitj«^I  have  had  some  amends  of  tliem;  and  for  a 
that  your  Grace  now  says,  I  expect  to  live  to  hae  mair. "— t"  I 
luiow,  **  said  the^  Duke,  in  rising  ai^er,  "  that  you  are  a  determined 
and  impudent  villain^  who  will  ke^p  his  oath  if  he  swears  to  mischief; 
but  it  shall  be  uteiAre  to  prevent  you.  You  have  no  enemies  but 
your  own  wic)^'ea  actions.  " — "  Had  I  called  myself  Grahame,  in- 
stead of  CatpopbeU,  1  might  have  heard  less  about  tliem,  ''  answered 
Rob  Roy,  with  dog^d  resolution, '    HI.  U7-151. 
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After  bis  escape  at  the  ford,  be  appears  agaia^tooor  bero,^, 
who  says  that  as  be  was  walking  along — 

*  I  was  suddenly  hailed  by  a  toudi  on  the  shoulder ;  and  the  deep 
voice  of  a  Highlander,  who,  walking  still  &ster  than  I,  thoUgh  I 
wtm  proceeding  at  a  smart  pace,  accosted  me  with,  "  A  braw  night, 
Maister  O^baldistone — ^we  have  met  at  the  mirk  hour  before  now.  ** 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  tone  of  MacGregor ;  he  had  escaped  the 
pursuit  of  his  enemies,  and  was  in  full  retreat  to  his  own  wiMs,  and 
to  his  adherents.  He  had  also  contrived  to  arm  himsdf,  probably 
at  the  house  of  some  secret  adherent ;  for  he  had  a  musket  on  hia 
shoulder,  and  the  usual  Highland  weapons  by  his  side. ' 

*  After  some  talk  of  his  escape,  "  I  thought,  "  said  he,  "the  diield 
Morris  looked  devilish  queer  when  I  determined  he  should  remain  a 
wad,  or  hostage,  for  my  safe  back-coming — but  I  am  come  back, 
nae  thanks  to  him,  or  them  that  employed  him  ;  and  the  question  is, 
how  the  collector>loon  is  to  win  back  himsell — I  promise  hini  it  will 
not  be  without  ransom. " — **  Morris,  "  said  I,  **  has  already  paid 
the  last  ransom  which  mortal  man  can  owe.  " — **  Eh !  What  ?  "  ex* 
claimed  my  companion  hastily,  "  I  trust  it  was  in  the  skirmish  he 
was  killed.  " — "  He  was  slain  in  cold  blood,  after  the  fight  was  over, 
Mr  Campbell.  "— "  Cold  blood ?^ Damnation!  **  he  said,  mutter- 
ing betwixt  his  teeth — "  How  fell  that,  Sir  ? — Speak  out,  sir,  and 
do  not  Master  or  Campbell  me^my  foot  is  on  my  native  heath,  and 
my  name  is  MacGregor.  '*  His  passions  were  obviously  irritated ; 
but,  without  noticing  the  rudeness  of  his  tone,  I  gave  him  a  short 
and  distinct  account  of  the  death  of  Morris.  He  struck  the  butt  oi 
his  gun  with  great  vehemence  against  the  ground,  and  broke  out, 
**  I  vow  to  God !  such  a  deed  might  make  one  forswear  kin,  dan, 
country,  wife,  and  bairns !  And  yet  the  villain  wrought  long  for  it. 
And  what  is  the  difference  between  warstling  below  the  water  wi'  a 
etane  about  your  neck,  and  wavering  in  the  wind  wi'  a  tether  round 
it  ? — it's  but  choking  after  a',  and  he  drees  the  doom  he  ettled  for 
me.  I  could  hae  wished,  though,  they  had  rather  putten  a  ball 
through  him,  or  a  dirk  ;  fbr  the  fashii)n  of  removing  him  wiU  give 
rise  to  mony  idle  clavers — But  every  wight  has  his  weird,  and  we 
maun  a'  dee  when  our  day  comes — And  naebody  will  deny  that  He- 
len  MacGregor  has  deep  wrongs  to  avenge.  "     III.  190-192. 

We  must  return  to  Die  Vernon,  for  the  Jast  lime — and  give 
our  readers  her  romantic  encounter  with  her  lover  in  his  lonely 
night-walk  in  this  remote  and  solitary  region. 

*  A  sharp  frost  wind,  which  made  itself  heard  and  felt  from  time 
to  time,^  removed  the  clouds  of  mist  which  might  otherwise  have 
slumbered  till  morning  on  the  valley  ;  and,  though  it  could  not  to* 
tally  disperse  the  clouds  of  vapour,  yet  threw  them  in  confused  and 
ctumgeful  masses^  now  hovering  round  the  heads  x>f  the  mountains, 
now  filling,  as  with  a  dense  and  voluminous  stream  <rf  smoke,  tb^ 
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various  deep  gullies  where  masses  of  the  compo^  roek,  or  h^esdia, 
tumbling  in  fragments  from  the  di&,  have  rushed^  to  the  v^ley^  lMv« 
ing  each  behind  its  course  a  r^at  and  torn  ravine  resembling  a  de- 
serted wate^^^oufse.  The  moon,  wiudi  was  now  high,  and  twiiJded 
with  all  the  vivacity  o(  a  frosty  atmo8{^re^  silvered  the  windings  of 
the  river  and  the  peaks  and  precipices  whidi  the  nnst  left  visible^ 
while  hier  betao$  «eemed  as:  it  were  absorbed  by  the  fleecy  whitaiiess 
#f  the  taiaiy  where  it  lay  thick  and  condeqised ;  and  gave  to  Uie  more 
Kcht  and  v^^poury  specks,  which  were  elsewhere  visible,  a  smrt  oi 
mtnj  tnmqparency  resembling  the  lightest  veil  of  silver  gauze^  De^ 
spite  the  uncertlunty  of  my  situaticm,  a  view  so  romantic,  joined  to 
tfae  active  and  inspiring  influence  of  the  frosty  atmosphere,  devated 
my  ^Mrits  #hile  it  brsMced  my  nerves.  I  felt  an  indinalion  to  cast 
care  *away,  and  bid  defiance  to  danger,  and  involimtarily  whistled, 
by  way  of  cadence  to  my  steps,  which  my  fe0ling  of  the  cold  led  me 
to  acceleraiey  and  I  felt  the  pulse  of  existence  heat  proudar  and 
higher  in  proportion  as  I  felt  confidence  in  my  own  strength,  courage, 
attd  resources.  I  was  so  much  lost  in  these  thou^ts>  and  in  the  feel* 
ings  which  they  excited,  that  two  horsemen  came  up  behind  me 
without  nqr  hearing  their  approach,  until  one  was  on  each  side  (^ 
me,  when  the  left-hand  rider,  pulling  up  his  horse,  addressed  me  in 
^  Englii^  tmigue^  "  So  ho,  friaid,  whither  so  late  ?  " — "  To  my 
Supper  and  bed  at  Aberfoil,  "  I  replied. — *^  Are  the  passes  open  ?  " 
he  inquired,  with  the  same  commanding  tone  of  voice.  *^  I  do  not 
know,  "  I  replied ;  *'  I  shall  learn  when  I  get  there.  "-^'^  Mr  Frau'* 
tis  Osbaldistene,  *'  said  the  other  rider,  in  a  voice,  the  tones  of 
which  thrilled  dir6u|^  every  nerve  of  my  body,  '^  should  not  whisde 
his  fiEivourite  airs  when  he  wishes  to  remain  imdiscovered.  "  And 
INana  Verhon,  for  she^  wrapped  in  a  horseman's  doak,  was  the  last 
speaker,  whistled  in  plavful  mimicry  the  second  part  of  the  tune 
which  was  on  my  lips  when  they  came  up. — "  Good  God !  "  I  .ex-» 
ckimed,  like  one  thunderstruck^  ^*  can  it  be  you,  Miss  Ycmon,  on 
such  a  spot^^at  such  an  hour --in  such  a  lawless  country — in  such^ — " 
^^  In  such  a  masculine  dress,  you  would  say.-^But  what  would  you 
have  ?-*-.The  philosof^y  of  the  excellent  Corporal  Nym  is  the 
best  after  all — things  must  be  as  they  may-^pauca  verba,  "  While 
she  was  thus  speaking,  J  eagerly  took  advantage  of  an  unusudly 
bright  gleam  of  moonshine,  to  study  the  appearance  of  her  compa- 
nion, &c.  The  object  of  my  anxiety  seemed  desirous  to  get  rid  of 
my  investigation.  "  Diana,  "  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  kind- 
ness and  authority,  "  give  your  cousin  his  property,  and  do  not  let  us 
vp&^d  time  here. '  *  Miss  Vernon  had  in  the  mean  time  taken  out  a 
mnall  case,  and  leaning  down  fk'om  her  horse  towards  me^  she  saidi 
in  a  tone  in  which  an  effort  at  her  usual  quaint  lightness  of  expres- 
si<m  contended  with  a  deeper  and  more  grave  tone  of  sentiment, 
"  You  see,  my  dear  coz,  I  wate  bom  to  be  your  better  angel.  Rash- 
leigh  has  been  compelled  to  yield  up  his  spcnl,  and  had  we  reached 
this  same  village  of  Aberfoil  last  night,  as  we  purposed,  I  shoul4 
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bate  Ibtitid  i^e  Hi|^iiMl  sy]ph  to  hkr^  wftfbed  Id  y&d  kH  the^e  t^ 
ipreserttativete  of  tbtftmemal  we«^.  But  there  wer^  giarits  and  <h^t» 
tons  ih  ^Ihe  way  r  «tod  errant-kftlghts  and  damiselfi  of  modem  tfimefr, 
poM  thotighthey  be,  mtiist  not,  as  of  y<»ej  hin  into  useless  daAg^ 
^^^jyo  not  you  do  so  either,  my  dear  coz.  "  —  "  Diami,  "  said  hef 
leompaniion,  '^  let  me  once  more  warn  you  that  the  evetring  waxe* 
iate,  and  we  are  still  distant  from  our  home.  ''-^**I  am  coraihg,  sir, 
J  am  coming— Consider,  ^.  die  added,  with  a  sigh,  <*  how  feitely  1 
feavebeen  sirfbjected  to  controiik- besides,  I  have  li&t  yet  given  wf 
tousin  the  packet>*-and  bid  him  ftipeweU-*for  ever— -Yes,  Frank,  *• 
ishe  said,  "  for  war— there  is  a  gulph  between  uB'^k  gulph  of  absd- 
hite  perdition— where  we  go,  you  must  not  follow— v^at  we  do> 
you  must  not  share  in-^farewe&— be  happy.  "  In  the  attitude  in 
vi^ich  she  bent  froitn  her  horse,  which  was  a  Highland  poney,  h^ 
fece,  not  perhaps  altogether  unwillingly,  touched  mine—^e  pressed 
my  hand,  while  the  tfear  that  trembled  in  her  eye  found  its  way  to 
taiy  cheek  instead  of  her  own.  It  was  a  moment  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten— ^inexpressibly  bitter,  yet  mixed  with  a  sensation  of  pleasure  so 
deeply  soothing  and  affecting,  as  at  \StiCe  to  uhl(>tk  all  th6  flood* 
^tes  of  the  heart.  It  was  hnt  a  moment,  however ;  fbr^tistantly  re* 
covering  from  the  feeling  to  Whieh  she  had  involuntimly  given  way^ 
she  intimated  to  her  companion  she  was  ready  to  attend  him,  and 
putting  their  horses  to  a  brisk  pace,  they  were  soon  fkr  distant  fVom 
the  place  where  I  stood. 

*  Heaven  knows,  it  was  not  apathy  which  loaded  my  frame  and 
my  tongue  so  much,,  that  I  could  neither  return  Miss  Vernon's  half 
embrace,  nor  even  answer  her  farewell.  The  word,  thou^  it  rose 
to  my  tongue,  seemed  to  choke  in  my  throat  like  the  fe^  ^tdltyy 
which  the  delinquent  who  makes  it  his  plea  knows  must  be  fol*- 
lowed  by  the  doom  of  death.  The  surprise-*-the  sorrow,  almost 
fetupified  me.  I  remained  motionless  with  the  packet  in  my  hand^ 
gazing  after  them,  as  if  endeavouring  to  count  the  sparkles  which 
flew  from  the  horses'  hoofs.  I  Continued  to  look,  after  even  these 
had  ceased  to  be  visible,  and  to  listen  fbr  their  footsteps  long  a^ 
ter  the  last  distant  trampling  had  died  in  my  ears.  At  length, 
tears  rushed  to  my  eyes,  glazed  as  they  were  by  the  exertion 
of  straining  after  what  was  no  longer  to  be  seen.  I  vriped  them 
mechanically,  and  almost  without  being  aware  that  they  were  flow- 
ing ;  but  they  came  thicker  and  thicker— I  felt  the  tightening  of  thfe 
throat  and  breast,  the  hysterica  pixssio  of  poor  Lear ;  and,  sitting 
dovm  by  the  wayside,  I  shed  a  flood  of  the  first  and  most  bitter  tears 
which  had  flowed  from  my  eyes  since  childhood. '     III.  170^—179. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  like  to  see  the  breakfast  scene  with 
which  Rob  cheered  nis  parting  guests. 

^  The  taste,  as  well  as  the  eloquence  of  tribes,  in  a  savage,  or,  tp 
speak  more  properly,  in  a  rude  state,  is  usually  just,  because  it  lb 
unfettered  by  system  and  affectation,  and  of  this  I  had  an  example  in 
fl^e  choice  these  mount^eers  h^d  made  of  a  place  to  receive  their 
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^eslB.    It  has  been  isazd  that  a  British  moaarch  would  judge  weU  to 
receive  the  embassy  of  a  rival  power  in  the  cabin  of  a  man-of-Mrar  i 

,  and  a  Highland  leader  acted  with  some*  proprie^  in  chuiing  a  situa* 
tkm  where  the  natural  objects  of  grandeur  proper  to  his  country 
might  have  the  full  effect  on  the  mind  of  his  guests.  We  ascended 
about  two  hundred  yards  fi'om  the  sluNres  of  the  lake,  guided  by  a 
brawling  brook»  and  left  on  the  right  hand  four  or  five  Highland 
huts,  with  patches  of  arable  land  around  diem,  cut  as  it  were  out  of 
the  surrounding  copsewood,  and  waving  with  crops  of  barley  and 
oats.  Above  this  limited  spac^  the  hill  became  more  steep ;  and  oa 
its  edge  we  descried  the  glittering  arms  and  waving  dn^pery  of  about 
fifty  <^  MacGregor*s  lowers.  They  were  stationed  on  a  spot,  the 
recdlection  of  which  yet  strikes  me  with  admiration.  The  brqok^ 
hurUng  its  waters  downwards  from  the  mountain^  had  in  this  iqpot 

'  encountered  a  barrier  rock,  over  which  it  had  made  its  way  by  two 
distinct  leaps.  The  first  fall,  across  which  a  magnificent  old  oak» 
slanting  out  from  the  farther  bank,  partly  extended  itself  as  if  to 
diroud  the  dusky  stream  of  the  cascade,  might  be  abput  twelve  feet 
bigh ;  the  broken  waters  were  received  in  a  beautiful  stone  bason^ 
almost  as  regular  as  if  hewn  by  a  sculptor ;  and  after  wheeling  around 
its  flinty  margin,  tliey  made  a  second  precipitous  dash  through  a  dark 
and  narrow  chasm,  at  least  fifty  foot  in  depth,  and  firom  thence,  in  a 
hurried,  but  con^paratively  ^  more  gentle  course,  eso^ed  to  join  the 
lake. 

*  The  Highlanders  who  had  been  dispersed  on  the  side  *of  the 
hill  drew  themselves  together  when  we  came  in  view,  and  standing 
firm  and  motionless,  sqppeared  in  close  CQlumn  behind  three  figures 
whom  I  soon  recognised  to  be  Helen  Macgregor  and  her  two  sons. 
Macgregor  himself  arranged  his  attendants  in  the  rear,  and  request- 
ing Mr  Jarvie  to  dismount  where  the  ascent  became  steep,  advanced 
slowly,  marshalling  us  forward  at  the  head  of  the  troop.  As  we  ad* 
vanced,  we  heard  the  wild  notes  of  the  bagpipes,  which  lost  their  na- 
tural discord  from  being  mingled  with  the  dashing  sound  of  the  cas« 
cade»  When  we  came  close,  the  wife  of  MacGregor  came  forward 
to  meet  us  :  Her  dress  was  studiously  arranged  in  a  more  feminine 
taste  than  it  had  been  on  the  preceding  day,  but  her  features  wore 
the  same  lofty,  unbending^  and  resolute  character ;  and  as  she  folded 
my  friend,  the  Baillie,  in  an  unexpected  and  apparently  unwelcome 
embrace,  I  could  perceive,  by  the  agitation  of  his  wig,  his  back, .  and 
the  calves  oft  his  legs,  that  he  felt  much  like  to  one  who  feels  himself 
suddenly  in  the  gripe  of  a  she  bear,  without  being  able  to  distinguisli 
whether  the  aninial  is  in  kindness  or  in  wrath.  **  Kinsman, "  she 
said,  "  you  are  welcome — and  you  too,  stranger,"  she  added,  re- 
leasing n>y  alarmed  companion,  who  instinctively  drew  back  and  set* 
tied  his  wig,  and  addressing  herself  to  me, — "  You  are  also  welcome — 
You  came,  **  she  added,  **  to  our  unhappy  country,  when  our  bloods 
were  diafed,  and  our  hands  were  red.  Excuse  the  rudeness  that 
gave  you  a  rough  welcome,  and  lay  it  upon  the  evil  times,  and  not 
uppn  us. "    All  this  was  said  with  the  manners  of  a  princess,  a&d  in 
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die  tone  and  style  of  a  court.  Nor  was  there  the  Iea$t  tincture  of 
that  vulgarity,  which  We  naturally  attadi  to  the  Lowland  Scottish* 
There  was  a  strong  provincial  accehtuaticm ;  but,  otherwise,  the  lan- 
guage rendered  by  Helen  MacGregor,  out  of  the  pative  and  poetical 
Gaelic,  into  English,  which  she  had  acquired  as  we  do  learned 
tongues,  but  had  probably  never  heard  applied  to  the  mean  purposes 
^  ordinary  life,  was  graceful,  flowing,  and  declamatory*  Her  hus- 
band, who  had  in  his  time  played  many  parts,  used  a  much  less  ele- 
vated and  emphatic  dialect, — but  even  his  language  rose  in  purity  of 
expression,  as  you  may  have  remarked,  if  I  have  been  accurate  in  re- 
cording it,  when  the  affairs  which  he  discussed  were  of  an  agitati^ 
and  important  nature,  &c. — "  Adieu,  cousin,  *'  she  said  to  Mr  Jar- 
vie,  as  we  arose  from  the  entertainment ;  "  the  best  wish  Helen  Mac- 
Gregor  can  give  to  a  friend  is,  that  he  may  see  her  no  more. "  The 
Baiilie  struggled  to  answer,  probably  with  some  common-place  maxim 
of  morality ;  but  the  calm  and  melancholy  sternness  of  her  coun* 
,  tenance  bore  down  and  disconcerted  the  mechanical  and  formal  im« 
portance  of  the  magistrate.  He  coughed, — hemmed, — Showed,— and 
was  silent.  -"  For  you,  stranger, "  she  said,  "  I  have  a  token  from 
one  whom  you  **  Helen,-  **  interrupted  MacGr^or,  in  a  loud 

and  stem  voice,  "  what  means  this, — have  you*  forgotten  the 
charge?" — "  MacGregor, "  she  replied,  "  I  have  forgotten  neurit 
that  is  fitting  for  me  to  remember.  It  is  not  such  himds  as  these,  " 
and  she  stretched  forth  her  long,  sinewy,  and  bare  arm,  <*  that  are 
fitted  to  convey  love- tokens,  were  the  gift  connected  with  aught  but 
Qiisery. — Young  man,  "  she  said,  presenting  me  with  a  ring,  whidi  I 
well  remembered  as  one  of  the  few  ornaments  that  Miss  Vemoii 
sometimes  wore,  '^  this  comes  from  one  whom  you  will  never  see 
more*  If  it  is  a  joyless  token,  it  is  well  fitted  to  pass  through  the 
hands  of  one  to  whom  joy  can  never  be  known.  Her  last  words  were 
-i^Let  him  forget  me  for  ever. " — <'  And  can  she,  '*  I  said,  almost 
without  being  conscious  that  I  spoke,  ^'  suppose  that  is  possible  ?  *' 
.^'<  All  may  be  forgotten, ''  said  the  extraordinary  female  who  ad* 
dressed  me,— ^^  all---but  the  sense  of  dishonour,  and  the  desire  cf 
vengeance. " — '^  Sdd  masy  "  cried  the  MacGregor,  stamping  with 
impatience.  The  bagpipes  sounded,  and,  with  dieir  thrUling  and 
jarring  tones,  cut  short  our  conference.  Our  leave  of  oor  hostesa 
was  taken  by  silait  gestures ;  and  we  resumed  our  journey,  with  an 
addiUonal  proof  on  ray  part,  that  I  was  beloved  by  Diana,  and  was 
separated  firom  her  for  ever. '    IIL  p.  239—24^. 

We  should  now  regale  our  readers  with  some  specimens  of 
the  humours  of  Andrew  Fairservice  and  Baiilie  Jarvie,  which 
c>ccupy  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  volumes  before  us :  But 
we  have  already  been  so  lavish  of  our  citations,  that  we  must 
leave  these  worthies  to  be  studied  in  the  original.  Andrew  is  a 
new,  and  a  less  interesting  incarnation  of  Cuddle  Headrig,  with 
a  double  aliowance  of  sel&l^nessi  and  a  top-dressing  of  p^antry 
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and  coQcek^-^a  <rciy  adniraUe'and  j«at  r%fir«tettUybi«mof  db» 
kast  ami»ble  of  our  SedtiBb  vulgaar.  The  BtaiHie»  we  t^ak^  is 
iMi  original.  It  onea  oeeurr^d  to  ua,  that  he  might  be  tenaedT 
a  Rwrcaittife  and  townish  Daadie  Dinmont ;  but  the  points  of 
resemblance  aiV  realty  fewer  than  those  of  coatrast;  He  h  an 
inimitable  picture  of  an  acute,  sagacious,  upright,  and  kmd 
man,  thoroughly  low  bred,  and  beset  with  aH  sorts  of  vulgari- . 
ties.  Both  be  and  Andrew  are  rich  mines  of  the  true  Scottish 
language. i  $nd  afford,  in  the  hands  of  this  singular  writer,  not 
QXiIy  ao  additional  proof  of  bis  perfect  familiarity  with  i^  its 
dialects,,  but  also  of  its  extraordinary  copiousness,  and  capacity 
of  adaptalioo:  to  all  tones  and  subjects.  The  reader  may  take 
a  brief  spjecijEa^ea  of  Andrew's  elocution  in  the  following  cha* 
ara^ieffisMiG  a^isouAt  of  the  purgation  of  the  Cathedral  Churdi 
of  Glasgow^  and  its  ooase^^iient  presevvatioft  irom  the  baods  of 
our  Gothic  refbrmevs. 

^  '<  Ah !  it's  a  hKVf^  kirk*p-4iaae  o'  yere.  wbig-maJeeries  and  curiie* 
vurlies  and  opea-steek  hews  about  it— *a'  solid,  we^jointed  mason^* 
«avk».  that  wSl  stand  as  long  as  the  warUI^  keep  hands  and  giinpow«» 
Aer  aff  it.  It  had  amaist  a  douorcome  laiig  syne  at  the  Re&rma;^ 
ttoa,  wbea  they  pu'd  doun  the  kirks  of  St  An^ews  and  Piertb,,  and 
tb^eMra^  la  dlaaose  them  o'  Papeiy,  and  idolatry,  and  image  woit-i 
Mpi.  ajid  sutplicesy  aod  sic  tike  rags  o'  tjate  mueUe.Iutor  that  sil;1ittli 
«ft  seveik  httb^  aa  if  aoewasac^hvaidaiieu^  for  her-atfldhiiideir^D^ 
Sie  the  QQammn&  o>'  RenfneWv  aod  o'  the  Baroayv  aod  the  Gorba]a» 
aoda'  abeuft,  ^y  behoxed  to  eoncie  iato GJlasgoiR  ae  £^  morning  t» 
mj  tiieiff  haod  on  pur^ng  the  High  Kirk  o'  Popish  mck-^nackels* 
Bttt  ijbe  towasaiMen  o'  Glasgow^  they  were  &ari^  thdr  auld  edifice 
9Uf^^  slip,  the  girths  ia  gaxia  tbrou^  AcoBOk  rough  phjirsie^  sae  th^ 
Bang  the  coauhon.  hell,  and  assembled  the  trata  bai%^  wi'  took  o! 
d]nmi->*^y  good  hick,  the:  worthy  Janes  Rabal;  w9St  Seaa  o'  GuBd 
that  yeari^and  a  gude  mason  he  was  himsell,  n^e  him  the  keeaer 
te  keep>  upi  the  aiald  bigging),  and  d)»  tmdes  assembled,  and  offineedt 
d0wnr%iht  battle  to  tlie  commons,,  ratiber  than  their  kidc  should  coup 
the  qran%  as  thejr  had  dpne  elsewbeee*  It  was.  na  for  knue  o*  Pa^ 
peffie^n%  na  l^^aane  could  ev^c  say  that  o*  the  traces  o*  GJa^oirw* 
Sae  they  sune  cam  to  aa  agceemant  to  t<^e  a'  theidcdatixMis  statefis 
of  saiits  (senrow  be  on  tham)  out  o'  tkeiv  neuks^^rAnd  sae  the  bits,  qi' 
fltane  idols  were  brokea  ia^  pieces  by  Scripture  wanaot,.  and  fltmg  m» 
to  the  MoJendioar  Burn,  and  the  auld  kirk  stood  as  crouse  as  a.<:at 
when  the  fleas  are  caimed  aff  her,  ai^d  al>ody  w^s  alike  pleasedr 
And  I  hae  heard  wise  folk  say,  that  if  the  same  had  been  done  in 
ilka  kirk  in  Scotland,  the  Reform  wad  just  hae  been  as  pure  as  it  is 
e*en  now,  ajid  We  wad  had  mair  Christian-like  kirks ;  for  I  hae  been 
^e  lang  in  England,  that  naething  will  drive  it  out.  o'  my  head,  that 
^e  dog-kenneU  at  Osbaldistone-Hall  is  better  than  mony  a  house  a' 
Cod- m  Scotland."'    IT.  pw  127-*129^ 
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For  Okt  B9JIU€^  we  cannot  immediateljr  ^wsvi  up^  any  pftsec^ 
which  would  givQ  our  i^^«4er9  «  ju8^  conception,  of  kim,  wiibia 
s«cb  9^  nwroi)^  sp«K^  «f  we.  ajre  now  confined  to^  Theve  iV 
someibinf;  chaupacter«3ti^  however,  in  hie  address  to  Rob  Roy's 
wi&^  IB.  the  periloua  moment  kanedialely  after  the  battle,  when 
she  deji^ajod^y  with  angry  pride,  ^  who  they  were  who  chimed 
kindred  with  the  Macgregor,  and  neither-  wore  hia  colours  nor 
spoke  his  language.  ^ 

"  Uh !  uh  1  said  he  in  great  terror*  I  am  very  happy  to  have  ^is 
ioyfid  opportunity, "  (a  quaver  in  his  voice  strongly  belied  the  em- 
phasis wWch  he  stu(tM)usly  la^d  ou  the  word  joyfulV*"  this  joyfi/i. 
QQCjsi^on>/'  he  resumed,  trying  to  give  the  adjective  a  more  suitable 
JM?c.entuation,  ^*  to  wish  my  kinsman  Robin's  wife  a  very  good  mprur* 
i)B^fi — Uh !  uh ! — How's  a'  wi'  ye  "  (by  this  time  he  had  talked  hm^ 
self  mto  his  usua}  jog-trot  maimer>  wmch  exhibited  a  mixture  of  %r 
^pdliaritjr  and  self-importance) — "  How's  a'  wi'  ye  this  laag  tinpe  ?-^ 
Ye'U  hae  fprjgQtten  me,  Mrs  MacGregor  Campbell,  as  your  cousinr*-^ 
uh  !  uh  ! — if  a — ^but  ye'll  mind  my  father,  Deac<m  Nicpl  Jarvie^  ia 
thi?  Sai^-]M(arket  o'  Glasgow? — anhooestman  he  was,  andaif>on- 
sjble,  and  respectit  you  apd  yours-^Sae,  a^  I  sajd  before,  I  am  right, 
^ad  to  see  yoM,  Mrs  MaqCxregor  Campbell,  as  my  kfawroan'ss  wife., 
I  wad  crave  the  liberty  of  a  kinsman  to  salute  you,  but  that  your 
gillies  keep  such  a  dolefu'  fast  baud  o'  my  arms ;  aad>  to  speak  Hea-^ 
yell's  ti?uth  9^4.  a  ma5istrate's>  ye  wadna  be  the  waur  of  a  cogfu'  o* 
water  before  ye  welcomed  your  fiiends,,"—- Iken^weelaneughyom 
Hieland  folk  naud  us  Glasgow  people  light  and  cheap*  for  ouc  huw. 
guage  and  our  claes;  but  eyery  body  ^e^s  their  native  tongue  tha(. 
they  learned  in  infaiwgc ;  and  ut  \f^  be  a  daft.-Jike  thiog  to  see  me. 
vi'  by  fat  wame  in  a  shoTt.  Hieland  coaj:*  awi  my  puiir  short  ho«^li» 
gartered  below  the  knee,  like  ane  o'  your  lang;-legged  gillies— Mair 
by  token,  kinswoman,  "  he  continued^,  in  defiance  of  vadous  intima- 
tions by  which  Dougal  seemed  to  recommend  silence,  as  well  as  of 
the  marks  of  impatience  which  the  Amazon  evinced  at  his  loquacity, 
''  I  wad  hae  ye  to  mind  that  the  king's  errand  whiles  comes,  in  th^: 
cadger's  gate)  and  that,  A>r  as  high  as  ye  may  ^nk  o'  the  gudeman, 
as  it's  right  eveiy  wife  should  honour  her  husband^ — there's  Scripture 
warrant  for  that — yet  as  high  as  ye  baud  him,  as  I  was  saying,  I  hae 
been  serviceable  tQ  Rob  or  now  ^-^o];by4|  a  set  o'  pearlins  I  sent 

i outsell  when  ye  was  gaun  to  be  married,  and  when  Rob  was  an. 
onest  weel-doing  drover,  and  nane  o*  this  unlawfu'  wark,  wi'  fight- 
ing, and  flashes,  and  fluf-gibs,  disturbing  the  king's  peace  and  dis-r 
Mining  his  soldiers. '     IH,  p.  104— 108. 

His  commentary  on  these  agitating  a^entures,  after  they  ar* 
safely  returned  to  Glasgow,  is  still  true  in  character. 

*  "  I  wad  heartily  wish,  Maister  Frtmcis^  there  suld  be  as  little 
Wid  as  possible  about  the  queer  things  v©  saw  upyondei:  awa — There's 
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iiae  gude,  unlegs  ane  were  judicially  examinate,  to  say  ony  thing  about 
that  awfu'  job  o'  Morris — and  the  members  o'  the  council  wadna  think 
it  creditable  in  ane  of  their  body  to  be  fighting  wi'  a  wheen  Hielaiid- 
men,  and  singeing  their  plaidena — And  abune  a'»  though  I  am  a  de- 
cent sponsible  man,  when  I  am  on  my  right  end,  I  canna  but  think 
I  maun  hae  made  a  queer  figMre  without  my  hat  and  my  periwig, 
hinging  by  the  middle  like  bawdrons,  or  a  cloak  flung  ower  a  cloak- 
pin.  Baillie  Grahame  wad  hae  an  unco  hair  in  my  neck  an'  he  got 
that  tale  by  the  end.  "  I  could  not  suppress  a  smile  when  I  recollect- 
ed the  Baiilie's  situation,  although  I  certainly  thought  it  no  laughing 
matter  at  the  time.  The  good-natured  merchant  was  a  little  confus- 
ed, but  smiled  also  when  he  shook  his  head.  "  I  see  how  it  is — I 
•ee  how  it  is.  But  say  naething  about  it — there's  a  gude  callant ; 
and  charge  that  lang-tongued,  conceited,  upsetting,  serving-man  o* 
yorars,  to  say  naething  neither.  I  wadna  for  ever  sae  muckle  that 
even  the  lassock  Mattie  kenn*d  ony  thing  about  it.  I  wad  never  hear 
an  end  o't.  "  He  wis  obviously  relieved  from  his  impending  fears  of 
ridicule,  when  I  told  him  it  was  my  father's  intention  to  leave  Glas- 
gow almost  immediately. 

*  We  spent,  accordingly,  one  hospitable  day  with  the  Baillie,  and 
took  leave  of  him,  as  this  narrative  now  does.  He  continued  to 
grow  in  wealth,  honour,  and  credit,  and  actually  rose  to  the  highest 
civic  honours  in  his  native  city.  About  two  years  after  the  period  I 
have  mentioned,  he  tired  of  his  bachelor  life,  and  promoted  Mattie 
from  her  wheel  by  the  kitchen  fire,  to  the  upper  end  of  his  table,  in 
the  character  of  Mrs  Jarvie.  Baillie  Grahame,  the  MacVitties,  and 
others  (for  all  men  have  their  enemies,  especially  in  the  council  of  a 
royal  burgh),  ridiculed  this  transformation.  "  But, "  swd  Mr  Jar- 
vie,  "  let  them  say  their  say.  I'll  n'er  fash  mysell,  nor  lose  my  lik- 
ing for  sae  feckless  a  matter  as  a  nine  days'  clash.  My  honest  fiidier 
the  deacon  had  a  byeword, 

"  Brent  brow  and  lily  skin, 

A  loving  heart,  and  a  leal  within. 

Is  better  than  gowd  or  gentle  kin. " 
*'  Besides, "  as  he  always  concluded,  '<  Mattie  was  nae  ordinary 
las$ock-quean ;    she    was    akin  to  the  Lahrd   of  Limmerfield* " ' 
p.  265—268. 

We  must  leave  this  now  for  more  serious  work— thou^ 
there  are  many  other  things  well  worthy  of  commemoration  in 
the  volumes  before  us ;  an  admirable  picture»  for  example,  of 
Mr  Justice  Inglewood  and  his  clerk — of  the  creature  Dougal — 
of  the  Barony  church  and  its  congregation — and  of  many  other 
scenes,  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  We  have  said  enough, 
however,  to  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  work  to  those  who  may 
not  have  perused  it :  and  far  more  than  enough,  we  fear,  to  en- 
able ihose  who  have,  to  compare  our  opinion  of  its  merits  with : 
their  own. 
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Art.  VIII.  Journal  of  the  Proceeding  of  the  late  Embassy  tQ 
China.  By  Henry  Ellis,  Third  Commissioner  to  the  Em- 
bassy. .  Printed  for  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  Lon- 
don.    1817.    pp.526. 

TC^vERY  body  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter,  we  believe, 
-*^     was  prepared  for  that  catastrophe  of  this  new  Chinese 
mission,  which  actually  ensued.      Waving  the  long  agitated 
question  of  the  comparative  civilization  of  China  and  Europe, 
the  former  is  universally  admitted  to  be  more  civilized  than 
any    Asiatic  nation,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,   of  Japan- 
Within  her  vast  dominions,   the  laws  are  tolerably  admini- 
stered ;    and  both  life  and  property  are  secure,  to  a  degree 
altogether  unknown  in  other  Eastern  societies.     The  most  un- 
equivocal proofs  of  their  civilization,  however,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  high  value  they  put  on  the  blessings  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity ;  and  it  is  to  this  principle  that  we  ought  to  ascribe 
tlieir  jealousy  of  foreigners,  and  their  repugnance  to  all  fo- 
reign connexion.     This  jealousy  has  long  been  chiefly  direct* 
ed  against  the  Europeans,  to  whose  restlessness,  ambition,  in- 
trigues and  abilities,  they  are  no  strangers.     We  have  played 
the  gam^  of  war  and  ambition,  for  near  three  hundred  years^ 
in  their  immediate  vicinity ;  and  most  of  us  have,  at  one  pe- 
riod or  another,  committed  hostilities  upon  themselves.     We 
have  always  professed,  indeed,  the  greatest  regard  to  justice 
and  to  national  independence : — but  in  truth  it  was  scarcely  to 
be  expected,  that  those  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  our 
Indian  empire,  should  give  implicit  faith  to  those  professions. 
The  Chinese  are  a  practical,  and  not  a  very  credulous  people^ 
and  seem  to  have  been  guided  almost  entirely  by  experience  ia 
the  measure3  they  have  adopted  as  to  European  nations.     For 
though  it  has  been  said  to  be  a  fundamental  law  of  the  empire, 
to  interdict  the  admission  of  foreigners,  and  the  emigration  of 
the  natives,  it  is  quite  certain,  not  only  that  the  latter  has  always 
been  tolerated,  and  a  limited" commerce  to  some  foreign  coun- 
tries even  acknowledged  by  the  laws^— but  th^t,  in  the  early  in- 
tercourse of  China  with  Europe,  trade  was  permitted  with  all 
its  coasts  and  ports,  and  travellers  allowed  to  wander  unmoiest^ 
ed  through  the  interior.     It  wAs  the  misconduct  of  the  Euro- 
peans (hat  roused  the  just  fears  of  the  government,  and  in- 
duced them  to  resolve  upon  the  limited  intercourse  which  they 
have  ever  since  permitted.     The  same  course,  indeed,  has  been 
Adopted  by  all  the  neighbouring  countriesi  Japien,   Cochin, 
VOL.  XXIX.  NO.  58.  F£ 
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SiaiTt  <U]d  others.  Whererer,  in  a  word,  the  native  govern* 
ments  possessed  vigour,  the  intercourse  with  Europeans  has  ei^ 
ther  been  placed  under  jealous  restrictions,  or  altogether  inter- 
dicted. 

Since  the  dawning  of  this  spirit  of  jealousy,  there  have  been 
nine  formal  embassies,  we  think,  from  European  powers  to 
the  Court  of  Pekin ;  and  the  reception  and  result  of  the  wbole^ 
certainly,  had  not  been  such  as  to  lead  to  any  very  sanguine  ex- 
pectations as  to  the  fortune  of  that,  the  miscarriage  of  which  is 
recoi^ded  with  so  much  fidelity  in  the  volume  before  us. 

The  first  embassy  of  the  Russians  was  in  1655.  The  em- 
bassador refused  to  comply  with  the  nine  prosiraiions}  and  he 
was  dismissed  without  ceremony  ! 

The  first  Dutch  embassy  was  in  the  same  year ;  but  an  oppo- 
site course  was  adopted  by  that  prudent,  and  then  potent  na- 
tion. The  embassador  performed  as  many  prostrations  as 
were  required  of  him :  and  humbly  intreated  the  privilege  of  a 
free  trade  for  his  countrymen.  All,  however,  would  not  do; 
and  the  issue  of  the  matter  is  contained  in  the  following  passage 
of  his  Imperial  Majesty's  answer  to  the  letter  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  Indies,  which  we  consider  as  an  admirable  mo* 
del  of  Chinese  address  and  refinement. 

*  You  have  asked  leave, '  says  the  Emperor,  5  to  come  an4 
trade  in  my  country,  by  importing  and  exportmg  commodities,  tohich 
will  redound  xiery  much  to  the  advantage  of  my  subjects  :  But,  in  re- 

fard  your  country  is  so  far  distant,  and  the  wmds  on  these  coasts  so 
oisterous  as  to  endanger  your  ships,  the  loss  of  which  'would  very 
much  trouble  me ;  therefore,  if  you  do  think  fit  to  send  hither,  I  de- 
sire it  may  be  but  once  every  eight  years^  and  no  more  than  100 
men  in  a  company,  twenty  of  whom  may  come  up  to  the  place  where 
I  keep  my  court.  This  I  have  thought  good  to  propose  Jbr  your  in* 
terest  and  safety, ' 

The  relative  ranks  of  the  various  embassadors  at  the  court  of 
the  Tartar  monarch,  on  this  occasion,  are  carefully  recorded, 
and  should  have  been  had  in  remembrance.  The  first  rank 
was  assigned  to  the  representative  of  the  western  Tartars,  a 
barbarian  faalf-clothed  in  sheep  skins,  with  a  tuft  of  horse  hair 
on  his  bonnet,  and  a  pair  of  breeches,  as  the  old  English  trans- 
htor  graphically  renders  it,  ^  hanging  in  a  clouterly  manner 
half  way  down  his  legs.  *  Next  to  him  came  the  embassador  of 
the  Lama,  the  spirKual  chief  of  the  conouerors  of  China,  show- 
ing perhaps,  in  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  tne  subordination  of  reli- 
^ous  to  temporal  affairs.  After  both  these,  came  the  representa- 
tive of  the  great  Mogul,  of  no  less  a  monarch  than  Shan  JehaD, 
At  lotd  qS  Hinduitani  of  part  of  Persia^  and  of  the  Deccan, 
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and  the  master  of  100  millions  of  subjects.  The  representative 
appeared  with  a  splendour  worthy  of  so  great  a  prince — ^present- 
ing 336  fine  horses,  a  great  diamond,  and  other  gems :  But  he 
was  contented,  nevertheless,  to  be  placed  below  the  barbarian 
in  sheep  skins,  and  the  Talapoin  in  his  plain  yellow  robe.  The 
Mogul  embassador  had  truly  represented  his  rank  to  be  that  of 
a  viceroy.  The  Dutch,  we  are  afraid,  with  less  candour,  made 
the  same  pretension,  and  were  ranked  along  with  him  according- 
ly. If  they  had  told  the  truth,  that  they  were  the  representatives 
of  the  representatives  of  a  band  of  merchants,  they  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  been  excluded  altogether  from  the  celestial 
presence. 

The  second  Russian  Embassy,  of  which  so  admirable  an  ac- 
count has  been  given  by  our  countryman.  Bell  of  Antermonyi 
•was  in  1720,  and  sent  by  no  less  a  monarch  than  that  wonder- 
ful savage  Peter  the  First.  IsmayloflFj  the  embassador,  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  prudence  and  diplomatic  dexterity.  His 
negotiations  were  aided,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  by  the  re- 
putation and  victories  of  his  master,  but  more,  we  have  no 
doubt,  by  the  singular  and  magnanimous  character  of  Kang-hi 
the  reigning  Emperor,  a  prince  firmly  fixed  upon  his  throne,^ 
and  who  patronized  the  science,  and  even  the  religion  of  the 
Europeans.  His  success,  therefore,  if  we  except  that  of  the 
Portuguese,  was  eminently  greater  than  that  of  any  other  embas- 
sador to  the  court  of  Pekin — yet  the  Ku-tou,  or  the  three  pro- 
strations three  times  repeated,  could  not  be  evaded. 

*  The  master  of  the  ceremonies,  *  says  the  narrative,  *  brought 
back  the  embassadQr,  and  then  ordered  all  the  company  to  kneel  arid 
mdke  obeisance  nine  times  to  the  Emperor.  At  every  third  time  we 
stood  up  and  kneeled  again.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  avoid  this 
piece  of  homage,  but  without  success^  The  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies stood  by  and  delivered  his  orders  in  the  Tartar  language,  by- 
pronouncing  the  words  morgu  and  boss,  the  fir^l;  meaning  to  bow,  arid 
the  other  to  stand ; — "  two  words,  "  adds  Bell,  With  his  accustomed 
simplicity  of  language,  "  which  I  cannot  soon  forgets  *' 

The  instructions  of  the  Czar  to  leave  an  agent  at  the  Court 
of  Pekln,  were,  with  some  difficulty^  accomplished*  But  this 
c^cer  was  ill  accommodated, -—treated  more  like  a  state  prisoner 
than  a  public  functionary, — had  a  deaf  ear  turned  to  all  his  re- 
presentations,— and  was  finally  dismissed  with  the  returning  ca« 
ravan  ! 

A  partial  success  has  attended  the  negotiation  of  the  Portu^ 

fuese — a  still  more  partial  one  some  of  those  of  the  Dutch.     Ttie 
Portuguese,  however,  it  should  be  remembered,  were  the  first 
Europeans  who  reached  the  ports  of  China  j — they  gained  tfit 
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favour  of  the  Chinese  court,  by  useful  services  in  suppressing 
some  of  those  extensive  piracies  which  so  frequently  endanger 
the  existence  of  the  local  government  But,  above  all,  the  long 
continued  influence  of  their  Missionaries  at  the  court  of  Pe- 
kin,  supported  their  interests ;  and  their  present  immunities  are 
a  mere  boon  ^given  in  remembrance  of  ancient  services, — and 
continued  to  them,  because  their  perfect  subserviency,  and,  a- 
bove  all,  their  weakness,  remove  from  the  minds  of  the  Chinese 
every  thing  like  jealousy  and  sus^cion. 

The  second  Dutch  Embassy  was  followed  by  some  privileges 
granted  to  th^ir  nation  ;  but  they  are  very  obviously  to  be  ascrib- 
ed to  the  conjuncture  in  which  they  were  asked,  and  not  to  the 
skill  with  which  the  negotiation  was  conducted.  The  insurgent 
Que*Sing-Kang  or  Caxfnga,  as  the  Portuguese  misname  him, 
was  the  common  enemy  of  the  Tartars  and  of  the  Dutch.  He 
was  the  most  formidable  opponent  of  the  first  in  their  conquest 
of  China,  and  he  conquered  Formosa  from  the  latter.  This 
united  their  arms ;  and  hence  arose  the  favours  bestowed  for  a 
time,  on  the  Dutch.  When  they  undertook  their  last  mission 
in  1796,  they  had  no  such  claims  upon  the  government ;  and 
consequently  they  were  treated  with  the  contumely  and  ridicule 
that  is  known  to  all  the  world. 

It  was  with  these  precedents  before  us,  that  our  mission  of 
1792  was  resolved  upon.  A  man  of  great  experience  in  diplo- 
macy, of  a  fine  address,  and  all  covered  with  ribands  and  or- 
ders, was  chosen  as  Embassador.  The  utter  failure  of  this  ex- 
periment is  matter  of  notoriety  to  the  nation,  arid  of  humiliatioB 
to  the  party  with  whom  it  originated  :  And,  with  r^ard  to  i^s 
reasonableness,  it  may  be  enough  to  observe,  that  W^  Barrow, 
Vfho  accompanied  the  mission,  has  lately  declared  in   print, 

*  that  its  immediate  object  was  just  about  as  reasonable  as  if  the* 

*  Emperor  of  China  had  sent  to  demand  from  us. a  cession  of 
■  the  Isle  of  Wight. '  The  only  point  gained  on  this  occasion, 
was  the  evasion  of  the  ceremony  of  the  Ku-tou :  a  victory,  to  the 
merit  or  importance  of  which  we  confess  that  we  are  still  incur- 
ably blind,  and  for  which  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  was 
at  all  times  absurd  to  contend.  *  The  Emperor, '  says  Du 
Halde,  *  is  vested  with  absolute  authority,  and,  to  appearance, 

*  is  a  kind  of  divinity  :'•-»•<  none  are  permitted  to  speak 

*  to  hifn  but  on  their  knees ;  not  even  his  eldest  brother.     As 

*  soon  as  a  person  has  entered  the  door  of  the  hall,  he  must  run 

*  in  a  graceful  manner  till  he  comes  to  the  bottom  of  the  cham- 

*  ber  fronting  the  Emperor,  where  he  must  stand  a  little,  with 

*  both  arms  stretched  downwards,  and  alter  bending  his  knees, 

*  bow  to  the  grouiKl  three  times ;    then  rise  up  again ;  and 

*  repeat  this  last  ceremony  the  second  and  third  time,  tHI  he  is 
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•  commanded  to  advance,  and  kneel  at  the  Erapcror^s  feet.^— 
Such  is  the  ceremony  of  the  Ku-tou — which  really  does  not  ap- 
pear much  more  humiliating  than  other  court  ceremonies. 

Now,  when  an  embassador  goes  to  a  foreign  court,  it  really 
seems  to  us  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  shall  conform  to 
the  ceremony  of  tliat  court  with  respect  to  embassadors,  and 
liot  attempt  to  prescribe  a  new  one.  The  most  petty  state  iqi 
£urope  would  not  submit  to  let  this  be  disputed,  by  the  greatest 
Sovereign  in  its  neighbourhood  ; — and  shall  we  expect  the  arro- 
gant and  unchangeable  Chinese  to  su'bmit  to  it  ?  If  the  result 
of  Lord  Macartney's  mission  had  created  any  such  expectations, 
they  should  have  been  corrected  by  what  took  place  a  few  years 
after,  in  the  case  of  that  European  power  which  ranks  highest 
in  Chinese  estimation— and  with  which  it  is  most  for  their  in- 
terest to  be  on  terms  of  amity.  In  the  year  1 606,  the  present 
Emperor  of  Russia  made  a  third  attempt  to  negociate  with  the 
Chinese;  and  a  splendid  embassy,  consisting  of  no  less  than 
<500  persons,  was  despatched.  But  the  habitual  jealousy  of  the 
nation  was  neither  to  be  lulled  nor  fliittered.  The  gorgeous 
cavalcade  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  the  Qreat  Wall,  than  an 
■order  was  received  from  Pekin  to  reduce  the  persons  of  the 
«mbassy  to  the  number  of  70.  Shortly  after,  commenced  the 
discussion  respecting  the  Ku-tou,  which  the  Russian  envoy  re^ 
fused  to  perform  ;  in  return  for  which  he  was  hastily  and  unce- 
remoniously dismissed,  without  being  isufiered  eveii  to  approach 
the  capital. 

The  difficulties  in  conducting  tlie  trade,  whicli  had  suggested 
the  former  embassy,  having  not  only  continued,  but  beeu  great- 
ly aggravated,  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
Eany,  in  1815,  thought  proper  to  propose  a  new  embassy  ;  and 
is  Majesty*s  Ministers  thought  proper  to  accede  to  the  propo- 
sition. A  nobleman  of  the  most  amiable  character,  but  withoujt 
diplomatic  experience,  was  appointed  embassador ;  and,  to  re- 
medy all  defects,  two  of  our  supercargoes  from  Canton  were 
joined  in  the  commission  with  the  plenipotentiary  of  his  Britan- 
nic Majesty,  in, a  country  where,  in  tbe  clumsy  b^t  intelligible 
words  of  the  late  Sir  George  Staunton,  •  persons  of  a  mercan- 
'  tile'  profession  happen  to  be  the  lowest  clafis  in  estimation.  * 
If  any  thing  ^ould  add  to  tbe  folly  of  such  a  measure,  it  was, 
that  one  at  least  of  the  individuals,  so  nominated,  though  every 
way  deserving  of  confidence  and  esteem,  was  considered  by  the 
Chinese  as  a  dangerous  person,  and  that  this  was  notorious  to 
those  by  whom  he  was' appointed. 

Such  were  the  auspices  under  which  the  mission  set  forth  on 
die  voyage;  no  arrangement  whatever  having  been  m^de  for 
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the  ceremonial  of  reception,  which  ought  surely  to  have  been 
provided  for  before  leaving  England.  K  was  not,  however,  til) 
they  were  fairly  landed  on  Chinese  ground,  that  the  ridiculous 
discussions  respecting  the  Ku-tou  commenced,  the  details  of 
wl\ich  fill  nearly  one  half  of  the  volume  before  us  ; — though  we 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  dismiss  the  subject  with  merely  remark-^ 
ing,  that  every  member  of  the  mission  unconnected  with  the  lo- 
calinterests  of  the  Company  in  China,  were  decidedly  of  opinioDt 
that  the  ceremony^  if  insisted  in,  ought  to  be  submitted  to : — Lord 
Amherst  himself,  Mr  Ellis,  who  had  seen  the  Persian  court,  and 
Mr  Morrison,  who  had  much  experience  of  the  Chinese^  and 
acquired  an  admirable  facility  in  the  u$e  of  their  language,  had 
ail  the  good  sen^  to  consider  it  as  a  matter  of  very  little  import- 
ance, and  by  no  means  a  point  upon  which  the  substantial  ob- 
jects of  the  embassy  should  be  hazarded* 

The  sequel  of  this  undertaking  is  well  known  ;  and  we  have 
no  desire  to  dwell  upon  it,— although  it  must  be  allowed  to  be 
summed  up  in  a  ^tyle  of  very  amiable  simplicity  in  the  paternal 
lecture  which  the  Chinese  monarch  directed  to  be  read  to  the  em- 
bassador before  his  embarkation.    *  Your  good  fortune  has  been 
^  small!  you  arrived  ^t  the  gates  of  the  imperial  house,  and 
*  were  unable  to  lift  your  eyes  to  the  face  of  heaven.  *    In  this 
way  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  have  been  very  idly 
thrown  away :  But  we  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  ap- 
prehend any  serious  injury  to  our  trade,  from  the  &ilure  of  this 
expedition.     The  trade,  luckily  for  us,  is  in  a  great  measure 
Vyond  the  reach  of  our  political  bIunderS|  and  may  be  soon 
made  still  more  so.     Nor  should  we  be  at  all  inclined  to  grudge 
fae  money  that  has  been  expended,  if  we  could  be  assured 
that  we  have  purchased  with  it  the  lessons  of  which  we  stand  so. 
much  in  need'— and  that  there  was  at  last  an  end  of  the  infatua- 
tion of  expecting  to  benefit  our  commercial  relations  with  Cbinai| 
by  associating  them  with  our  political  power.     It  seems  evident 
^nough,  we  should  think,  that  the  state  of  society  and  govern- 
ment in  China  is  such  as  to  preclude  entirely  a  diplomatic  con- 
pexion  with  her,  of  the  nature  which  subsists  among  the  natiom; 
of  Europe  $  while^  in  a  political  point  of  view,*  the  country  it* 
self  is  so  distant,  and  our  interests  so  remote  and  distinct,.  |bat 
no  national  benefit  could  be  expected  from  such  a  connexion* 
But,  on  the  other  haud,  China  is  so  vast  a  country,  so  populous, 
^er  population  so  ingenious,  property  so  secure,  tranquillity  so 
general,  and  her  productions  so  peculiar  and  so  valuable,  that  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  her,  ought,  to  the  utmost  extent^ 
to  be  encouiraged  and  protected.     For  thi^  purpose,  we  con- 
ceive aO  candid  people  will  admit,  th^t  all  cause  of  jealousy  and 
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-distrust  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  minds  of  the  Chinese : 
'  And  the  whole  history  of  our  connexion  with  that  country  most 
clearly  evinces,  that  all  the  dangers  to  which  t)ur  trade  has  been 
exposed,  all  the  disgusts  we  have  received,  and  all  the  insults 
"vre  have  endured,  have  arisen  from  the  absurd  mixture  of  poIi« 
tical  and  diplomatic  authority  with  the  system  of  our  commer- 
cial agennr.  Ours  is  the  only  nation  that  has  made  this  awk- 
tvard  combination ;  and  it  is  matter  of  notoriety,  that,  with  all 
our  superiority  in  wealth  and  mercantile  integrity,  ours  is,  be- 
yond all  comparison,  the  most  unpopular  of  all  names  in  that 
Quarter  of  the  world ;  and  that  it  is  almost  exclusivery  to  the 
English  that  the  characteristic  jealousy  of  the  nation  is  practi- 
cally directed.     *  -Of  all  foreigners  frequenting  the  port  of  Can- 

*  ton,  *  says  Sir  George  Staunton,  <  the  English  were  certainly 

*  depicted  in  the  most  unfavourable  colours  to  the  government 

*  of  the  country ;  and  probably  treated  with  the  greatest  rigour 

*  on  the  spot.  *     Mr  Barrow  goes  further,  and  offers  it  as  his 
opinion,  though  we  think  erroneously,  that  *  the  discussions 

*  with  the  English,  *  and  *  the  forcing  upon  the  Chinese  our 

*  broad  cloths, '  must  eventually  induce  them  to  the  measure  of 
shutting  even  Canton  against  all  European  commerce* 

The  factors  or  supercargoes  of  a  body  of  merchants  take 
upon  themselves  to  represent  the  British  nation,  in  a  country 
where,   in  the  strong  but  accurate  language  of  Mr  Barrow, 

*  merchants,  tradesmen  and  mechanicks,  are  considered  far  be- 

*  neath  the  husbandman,  '—and  where  '  the  man  who  engages 
^  in  foreign  trade  is  looked  upon  as  little  better  than  a  vaga« 
^  bond. '  If  there  was  nothing  more  in  the  matter,  it  must 
seem,  at  the  very  first,  excessively  absurd  to  choose  for  politi- 
cal functionaries  persons  of  this  obnoxious  description.  But 
the  absurdity  must  appear  still  greater,  when  it  is  discovered, 
that  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  giving  them  any  politi- 
cal character — and  that  their  utility,  as  commercial  agents,  is 
greatly  and  seriously  impaired  by  it.  To  understand  ttiis  tho- 
roughly, however,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  precise  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  our  Chinese  trade  is  actually  conducted ; 
which  will  naturally  lead  to  some  remarks  on  the  policy  which, 
we  humbly  conceive,  ought  now  to  be  pursued  with  regard 
to  it.  The  views  which  we  are  disposed  to  take  of  this  ques- 
tion, differ,  no  doubt,  very  widely  from  those  which  have  been 
industriously  propagated  by  those  interested  persons  who  have 
hitherto  monopolized,  in  a  great  measure,  the  information  ne- 
cessary to  judge  of  It  But  we  have  so  much  reliance  upon  the 
plain  sense  and  justice  of  the  case,  and  the  simple  eloquence 
of  the  facts  we  have  to  disclose,  as  by  no  means  to  despair  of 
^mx  ultimatei  and  even  speedy  adoption,  in  the  practical  polity 
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of  our  commerce.  There  are  a  few  facto  of  a  general  and  preli- 
minary nature,  which  the  reader  would  do  well  to  bear  all  along 
in  his  recollection. 

The  East  India  G>mpany*8  trade  to  China  takes  op  about 
18,000  tons  of  shipping  annually,  which,  in  their  expensive  way 
of  equipment,  cost  26/.  5s.  per  ton,  at  .the  moment  that  the  free, 
or  rather  licensed  trade,  affords  freights  in  abundance  at  12/. ; 
consequently  there  is  a  wp.ste,  and  an  actual  loss  to  the  public, 
of  no  less  than  256,500/.  There  are  many  circumstances  which 
contribute  to  this  enormous  disproportion.  The  Company's 
ships  are,  even  in  time  of  peace,  armed  and  equipped  extn^ 
vagantly — and  the  voyage  which,  with  the  Americans,  takes 
eleven  months,  takes  witn  them  always  eighteen  months  from 
the  period  of  contract.  The  trade,  in  all  of  these  voyages,  is 
more  or  less  a  trading  voyage  in  the  ports  of  India,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  captain  and  officers, — the  amount  of  which,  to  the. 
nation,  may  be  moderately  estimated  at  10,000/.  per  voyage  oa 
each  ship,— or,  in  all,  180,000/. 

The  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company  in  China* are  manag- 
ed by  their  Factory — which  consists  ot  twelve  supercargoes,  eight 
writers,  a  surgeon  and  assistant,  with  a  tea  inspector  and  his  dcr 
puty.  Three  of  the  senior  supercargoes  form  a  committee,  call- 
ed the  Select  Committee  j  and  it  is  this  choice  junto  which  repre^ 
aents,  among  the  Chinese,  the  strange  mixture  of  political  and 
commercial  agency  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  The  12 
supercargoes  are  rewarded  for  the  good  or  evil  they  do,  by  a 
commission  of  2  per  cent,  on  the  sales  of  the  outward  and  home- 
ward investments,  which  may  be  said  to  average  yearly  120,000/. 
Sterling ;  of  which  the  senior  member  of  the  Select  Cammiftee 
xeceives  18,000/.;  and  he  who.  is  worst  paid  of  the  group,  geu 
4000/.  a  year.  The  writers  have  independent  salaries ;  and  the 
inspectors  and  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  5000/.  divided  between 
them.  They  have  all,  besides,  a  superb  table,  supplied  by  that 
most  magnificent  body,  the  East  India  Company, — whom  the 
Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  compared  to  the  merchants 
of  Tyre.  To  tell  what  is  the  employment  of  all  these  persons, 
would  not  be  quite  so  easy  5  for  we  really  believe  they  have  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  do.  The  junior  superpargoes  and  writers  are 
occasionally  employed  in  superintending  the  weighing  of  tea,  or 
the  measuring  of  broad-cloth,  &c.  tScc — until,  in  time;  they  are 
promoted  to  the  Select  Committee^  to  mix  politic^  with  the  huu^- 
bier  duties  of  their  employment.  * 

*  It  is  needless,  we  hope,  to  say,  that  nothing  can  be  further  from 
•ur  int^ntioD>  than  to  insinuate  any  thing  whatever  to  the  personal 
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Tlie  trdde,  as  fiir  ad  the  Chinese  are  cortcemed,  is  known  to 
be  under  restrictions;  bat  they  are  restrictions  very  different 
.  from  those  imposed  by  our  law,  as  it  now  stands.  The  example 
of  the  Chinese  has  been  indeed  held  up  by  some  of  our  poli ti- 
tans as  a  justification  of  our  own — *  Monopoly,  *  say  they, 
•  ought  to  be  opposed  by  monopoly.  *  This  is  too  absurd,  per- 
hapst  to  deserve  any  answer.  But,  independently  of  the  palpable 
blunder  or  bull  that  is  included  in  th6  proposition,  we  will  only 
observe,  that  the  Chinese  restrictions  are  founded  on  their  hold- 
ing foreign  commerce  in  contempt,  and  considering  its  exten- 
sion as  dangerous  to  their  prosperity.  If  the  friends  of  English 
monopoly  will  prove,  that  these  principles  should  govern  our 
commercial  policy,  we  will  readily  admit  the  soundness  of  their 
reasoning,  and  concede  to  them^  what  they  have  certainly  much 
more  at  heart,  that  the  monopoly  of  the  China  trade  should  be 
perpetuated. 

The  taws  of  China,  always  distrustful  of  foreigners,  direct  that 
a  certain  number  of  merchants  shall  be  selected  at  the  town  of 
Canton,  who  shall  be  responsible  to  their  own  government  for 
the  conduct  df  the  foreign  merchants.  These,  commonly  called 
the  Hang  merchants^  are  generally  thirteen  in  number ;  and  no 
fereign  merchant  is  allowed  to  trade,  until  one  of  these  persons 
becomes  security  for  his  good  behaviour: — hence  their  common 
appellation  of  Security  merchants.  The  price  of  this  security  is 
a  commercial  transaction,  in  which  the  Chinese  merchant  natur- 
ally insures  himself  for  the  responsibility  he  incurs.  The  Eng- 
lish East  India  Company  deal  wkollj/  with  these  persons ;  but 
the  free  traders  to  China  make  a  bargain  with  them  to  take  as 
little  as  possible  at  their  enhanced  prices  ;  and  they  go  into  the 
open  market  for  the  rest  of  their  cargo. 

.  That  the  grievous  interdiction  under  which  our  trade  has 
been  laid  in  <^hina,  and  the  expensive  apparatus  by  which  it  is 
conducted,  is  not  only  useless  but  hurtful,  is  amply  proved  bjr. 
the  free  and  extensive  trafSc  carried  oh  by  the  Americans — an  in- 
tercourse which  is  yearly  increasing  at  our  expense,  and  has  ne- 
ver for  a  moment  been  interrupted  by  any  quarrel  or  altercation 
ynih  the  Chinese  or  their  government  American  vessels  of  all 
burthens  trade  with  advantage  to  China.  Sometimes  the  func- 
tions of  our  Tyrian  supercargoes  are  supplied  by  a  young  gen- 
tleman from  the  counting-rooms  of  New- York,  Baltimore,  or 
Boston, — and  as  often  by  an  honest  skipper,  who  has  just  learn- 

Jprejudice  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Factory  in  China.  Some  of  them, 
we  know,  are  persons  of  the  greatest  talent  and  respectability;  and 
^  of  thepa,  we  believe^  too  good  for  their  emplojrment* 
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ipg  enough  to  take  an  observatioh  of  the  sun  and  moon  to  as- 
certain his  longitude*  *  These  persons  trade  as  little  as  they 
can  with  the  Hong  merchants,  and  repair  to  the  open  market 
for  the  bulk  of  their  cargoes,  for  which  they  give  their  seal- 
skins, their  fars,  their  ginseng,  and  their  bullion.  These  con>- 
modities  are  given  from  one  hand,  and  the  teas  and  other  na- 
tive commodities  received  and  examined  with  the  other-— every 
thing  being  so  simple,  open  and  direct,  as  to  afford  no  scope  fiur 
ingenuity,  and  no  room  for  imposition*  No  candid  person  who 
has  taken  any  pains  to  know  the  fact,  will  for  a  moment  listen 
to  the  pitiful  calumnies  which  some  of  the  most  illiterate  of  oor 
own  countrymen  have  endeavoured,  we  fear  in  the  Inttemess  of 
commercial  jealousy,  to  propagate  respecting  this  American 
traffic*  It  will  be  sufficient  however  to  remark,  that  the  A* 
merican  trade,  which,  twenty  years  ago,  had  no  existence,  now 
employs  12,000  tons  of  shipping  annually ;  and  that  the  Ameri- 
cans iJaily  gain  'ground  m  tne  esteem  of  the  Chinese,  who  felt 
and  lamented  the  loss  of  their  trade  during  our  ruptnre  with 
'America* 

When  we  state,  that  the  commerce  of  America  with  China 
actually  amounts  to  two-thirds  of  our  own,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
hring  any  other  proof  of  the  fact,  that  that  commerce  has  in- 
creased at  the  expense  of  ours ;  for  assuredly  this  ratio  is  out 
foi  a!)  proportion  to  the  capital,  foreign  trade,  and  population 
of  the  two  nations*  f  America,  in  fact,  sailing  her  ships  as 
cheap  or  nearly  so  as  our  licensed  traders  to  India,  in  a  voyage 
which  is  not  longer,  and  is  safer  than  that  to  the  Hoc^ly,  finds 
Ho  difficulty  in  getting  the  principal  supply  of  the  Continent  <^ 
Europe — of  all  America — and,  encouraged  by  our  high  prices 
and  exorbitant  duties,  smuggling  a  large  quantity  of  tea  into 
Britain.  X 

*  They  have  a  consul  indeed  at  Canton ;  but  he  has  no  comiexioQ 
with  the  Chinese  government,  and  no  salary  from  his  own*  He  is 
purely  a  commercial  officer. 
^  f  The  foreign  tirade  of  Great  Britain  to  that  of  America,  maybe 
safely  estimated  to  b^  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  1.  The  particular 
trade  to  China  ought  to  be  in  the  same  ratio ;  and  instead  of  18,000 
tons  annually,  the  British  trade  Ought  to  be  72,000,  making  no  al- 
lowance for  the  one  being  a  lonff  established  trade,  the  other  one  of 
ft  few  years  standing ;  and  tea,  tne  staple  of  the  trade,  being  an  ar- 
i^ide  gf  almost  universal  c^msumption  in  Britain,  and  of  very  limited 
ponsumptipn  in  America,  the  first  consuming  twenty-five  nullions  of 
pounfls,  the  other  no  more  than  three  milUons  two  hundred  thou? 
p4nd. 
X  The  Americans  reexport  annui^lly  above  a  million  and  a  half 
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A  compariscm  of  tbe  prices  of  tea  in  America  and  England,  af- 
fords the  strongest  evidence  of  the  econoniy  of  the  free,  unrestrict- 
ed trade  of  our  rivals,  mid  the  profusion  and  waste  which  is  inse- 
parable from  our  own  management.  The  AiSerence  in  favour  of 
America  actually  amounts  to  at  least  25  per  cent  Uirougbout,  and« 
in  some  descriptions  of  black  tea,  to  tlie  enormous  difference  of  70 
per  cent,  exclusive  of  duties.  The  duties  in  Britain  are  96  per 
cent,  on  the  monopoly  sales,  and,  in  America,  generally  not  above 
a  quarter  of  a  dollar  per  pound.  The  sbopxeeper  in  America 
can  afford  to  sell  a  pound  of  bohea  for  Is.  6d. ;  in  England  it 
costs  6s.  The  excess  is  clearly  a  tax  imposed  upon  the  people 
of  this  country — ^not  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  nation,  nor  even  of  the 
£ast  India  Company  at  large,  but  to  cover  the  profuse  expendi- 
ture of  a  few  of  its  functionaries,  and  enable  them  to  proceed  in 
the  same  course  of  jobbing  and  trucking  in  appointments  and 
patronage^-by  which  they  have  interrupted  the  progress  of 
national  honour  and  prosperity  for  half  a  century.  \i  we 
reckon  only  -25  per  cent  on  the  whole  amount  of  our  annual 
imports  of  tea,  reckoned  at  five  millions  Sterling,  we  shall  find 
that  the  national  loss  is  yearly  at  tbe  rate  of  the  enormous  aum 
of  l,250,O(K«. 

To  the  system  we  have  complained  of,  and  on  the  strength  of 
which  the  East  India  Company  have  argued  the  propriety  of 
eontinuing  to  them  their  monopoly,  we  are  inclined  to  attribute 
levery  disaster  which  has  threatened  the  Chinese  commerce,  as 
well  as  the  loss  and  profusion  which  is  the  immediate  object  of 
our  complaints.  In  the  whole  history  of  our  connexion  with 
China,'  we  cannot  now  recollect  any  one  piece  of  bad  policy 
which  did  not  emanate  from  the  advice  of  their  Chinese  super-t 
cargoes;  though,  for  the  sake  of  example,  we  need  not  go  further 
than  to  the  expedition  intended  to  occupy  Macao  in  the  year 
1810.  The  committee  of  supercargoes  recommended  this  mear 
Bure  to  the  supreme  government  of  India ;  and  an  expensive  ex* 
pedition  was  accordingly  fitted  out  The  Indian  squadron  ac- 
!Companied  it  The  Chinese,  who  had  never  been  sounded  or 
consulted  on  the  subject,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  doctrinea 
and  practice  of  our  commercial  politicians,  and  put  a  total  stop 
to  the  trade :  The  expensive  ships  of  the  East  India  Company 
were  detained  for  six  months ;  *  and  it  was  finally  thought  n 
happy  termination  of  tbe  transaction,  that  the  trade  was  per- 
mitted to  be  reestablished  on  its  ancient  footing,  on  our  with* 

pounds  of  tea,  besides  the  quantity  supplied  durectly  by  than  to  fc^ 
teign  nations.  We  export  a  few  hundred  pounds,  and  do  not  f  ve^ 
J^pply  our  own  cotonies.  ' 
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drawing  the  troops,  and  tlios  acknowledging  oaf  errors.— There 
are  some  circumstances  attending  this  strange  affair^  which, 
though  very  little  known  in  this  country,  deserve  to  be  more  partf- 
cnlarly  noticed.  The  Chinese  officers,  with  a  determinatioii  to 
maintain  their  rights,  showed  much  modeintion  and  forbear- 
ance, and  such  a  reluctance  to  a  rapture,  as  satisfactorily  prorea 
the  value  they  in  seciret  put  on  our  commerce.  They  afHscted  to 
look  on  the  affair  rather  as  an  unwarrantable  breach  of  the  peace, 
than  as  an  act  of  public  hostility.  The  viceroy  of  Quantang 
and  Qaangsi  ascribes  the  whole  to  the  political  junto  ;  and  dis- 
suades the  misguided  merchants,  as  he  believes  them  to  be,  from 
Kstening  to  their  *  bad  advice. '  The  letter  in  which  these  opi- 
nions are  expressed,  is  addressed  to  the  commanders,  officers, 
passengers,  and  seamen  of  the  English  E?)st  India  Company's 
*  ships,  and  has  the  following  singular  passage. 

*  I,  the  mandarin  Fu,  &c.  &c, — am  certain,  that  your  bad  king- 
dom is  situated  on  an  island  of  the  sea,  and  that  you  originally 
employed  yourselves  in  making  watches,  to  enable  you  to  pay  your 
taxes !  Afterwards,  by  the  especial  and  profound  goodness  of  our 
great  Emperor,  who  was  desirous  of  benefiting  yon,  he  granted  yoa 
permission  to  come  to  this  empire  to  trade.  Behold  what  exahed 
and  profound  virtue  belongs  to  hiin  !!  Notwithstanding  this^  the  ad- 
miral of  your  kingdom,  regardless  of  the  laws,  has  brought  here  for 
the  first  time  foreign  soldiers,  and,  without  leave,  introduced  them 
into  Macao ;  and,  the  chief  supercargo  uniting  with  him>  they  ar^ 
with  one  accord,  making  disturhanoes. ' 

In  another  letter,  he  says — 

*  I  ^rg^  thought  that  you,  Kke  your  merchants, '  (the  English  trad- 
ers from  Bengal,  Bombay,  &c.)  '  came  to  carry  on  trade,  and  that 
you  would  not  have  joined  wiUi  your  saperiors,  I  mean  the  adnural 
and  chief  si;q)ercargo,  to  sruike  disorders. ' 

And  he  says  again,  in  the  usual  tone  of  Chinese  authorities 
respecting  foreign  trade-— 

*  If  you  do  not  wish  to  trade,  you  may  take  away  your  ships,  as 
you  think  proper ;  but  if  you  are  desirous  of  pursuing  your  mercan- 
tile negociations,  it  is  necessary  to  remain  peaceable^  and  to  obey  the 
laws ;  relying  ^th  certainty,  that  after  your  troops  shall  have  en- 
tirely evacuated  Macao,  tliat  your  trade  ^ali  be  granted  you  as 
formerly- ' 

On  this  occasion,  the  ships  of  the  East  India  Company  alone 
were  interdicted  from  the  usual  trade ;  and  it  is  a  very  instruc- 
tive fact,  that  the  country  ships  were  exonerated  entirely,  by  the 
justice  of  the  Chinese  officers,  from  any  participation  in  the 
nieasures  of  the  jcbief  fupercargo,  and  the  other  *  breeders  of 
^sorders^ '  and  *  makers  of  diisturbances. '    In  the  same  ra^n* 
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oer*  during  the  disturbances  in  1814,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  8an>e  immunity  was  extended  to  the  free  traders  of  India  as 
on  the  former  occasion.  In  iSH  the  supercargoes  had  the 
folly  and  presumption  to  put  a  stop  to  the  country  trade  at 
Canton,  and  to  involve  it  in  their  political  quarrels.  The  pri- 
vate merchants^  on  this  occasion,  proposed  to  memorial  the 
Board  of  Controul,  and  petition  the  House  of  Commons,  whea 
they  proved  that  18,250,000  rupees  worth  of  their  property  was 
yearly  subjected  to  the  caprice  of  these  political  blunderers. 

Let  the  Chinese  trade,  as  soon  as  good  faith  and  the  laws 
will  permit,  be  made  free,  and  we  have  no  doubt  whatever,  ei- 
ther of  its  stability  or  its  increase.     Of  all  the  arguments  that 
ever  were  urged  in  support  of  the  monopoly  of  the  Asiatic  trade 
in  general,  most  of  which,  by  the  way,  have  been  triumphantly 
refuted  by  recent  experience,  we  really  cannot  recollect  one  that 
can  have  any  application  to  the  case  of  China*     Is  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  colonization  ?     We  answer,  l^/,  That  the 
Chinese  will  not  permit  Europeans  to  go  a  hundred  yards  from 
their  factories  ;  2^,  That  colonization  is  physically  impossible  in 
a  country  already  overstocked  with  inhabitants  ;  Sdli^y  That  an 
European  woman  is  not  even  permitted  to  land  on  the  soil  of 
China.     Is  any  danger  apprehended  from  an  unrestricted  inter- 
course between  our  merchants  and  mariners  and  the  natives,  as 
was  plausibly  allepjed  in  the  case  of  Hindustan  ?     We  answer. 
That  the  government  and  police  of  China  is  far  too  vigorous 
and  efficient  to  allow  of  any  such  danger ;  and  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  Americans  have  now  enjoyed  such  an  intercourse 
with  this  people  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  without  being  en- 
gaged in  a  single  afiray,  although  one  third  of  their  crews  are 
virtually  English,  and  the  discipline  o(  their  mercliantmen  far 
more  lax  than  our  own ;  while,  during  the  same  period,  our 
sapient  factory  has  been  repeatedly  embroiled  with  the  govern* 
i&eaty  on  account  of  the  disorderly  conduct  of  our  seamen,  f 

\  The  conduct  of  the  supercargoes,  in  regard  to  cases  of  affrays 
with  loss  of  life,  and  other  instances  of  manslaughter  which  have  oc- 
curred, appears  to  us  to  deserve  severe  reprehension. — Their  struggle 
has  uniformly  been,  to  protect  the  offenders  from  trial,  and  exempt 
tl^m  from  any  punishment,  because  the  laws  of  China  are  more  severe, 
in  certain  cases  of  culpable  homicide,  than  they  think  reasonable.  The 
Chinese  have  insisted,  in  cases  of  manslaughter,  tliat  the  homicide 
should  be  surrendered  for  trial :  nor  is  it  so  unreasonable,  as  has  been 
represented,  to  insist,  in  a  case  of  affray,  that  the  real  homicide,  who 
must  be  known  to  his  less  guilty  accomplices  in  the  affray,  should  be 
given  up  or  made  known  by  tliem.  The  line  between  manslaughter 
•fid  murder,  is  one  not  always  veiy  easy  to  distinjuisli ;  and,  if  it.be. 
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Isdan^r  apprehended  from  extending  the  patronage  of  the 
crown  ?  Certainly  the  very  reverse.  Patronage,  and  jobbing  in 
shipping  and  in  supercargoes  to  the  extent  of  little  less  than  two 
millions  a  year,  would  be  cut  off  from  a  body  but  too  apt  to  be 
identified  with  the  ministry. 

In  short,  we  are  thoroughly  persuaded,  that,  until  we  appear 
purely  in  the  character  of  merchants,  and  throw  off  that  mixed 
and  suspicious  character  which  we  now  think  so  imposing,  we 
shall  never  be  able  to  disarm  the  jealousy  of  the  Chinese,  or 
regain  the  ground  we  have  lost  under  the  present  system ;  for 
we  ought  never  to  forget,  that  our  exclusion  from  all  the  ports 
of  China  but  one,  has  arisen  from  the  maladministration  of  the 
monopoly  companies.  It  is  now  worth  while  to  consider  how 
fiir  this  monopoly  has  tended  to  enrich  themselves. 

It  has  long  been  perfectly  well  known  and  avowed,  that  the 
China  trade  of  the  East  India  Company  is  the  only  one  that, 
for  many  years,  has  been  in  any  degree  {Profitable.  It  is  the 
only  one  accordingly  of  which  they  have  insisted  on  retaining  the 
monopoly*  But,  if  it  be  asked,  how  it  alone  should  have  been 
profitable,  does  it  not  naturally  occur  to  answer,  because  it  is 

a  remnant  of  barbarism  to  make  no  distinction  between  the  two  crimeSi^ 
it  is  as  little  natural  to  jump  at  once  across  all  the  gradations  of  guilty 
from  the  severest  punishment  to  a  very  light  one.  If  the  Chinese  are 
too  severe,  we  are  probably  too  lenient.  At  all  events,  we  have  no 
rif^t  to  go  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  insist  that  the  offences  which 
our  countrymen  there  commit,  shall  be  judged  of  and  punished  accord- 
ing to  our  standard  kX  guilt, — or  that  our  point  of  honour,  in  screen- 
ing brother  offenders,  should  be  countenanced  ibd  favoured.  Nor  is 
it  creditable  to  us,  that  this  end  should  be  sought  and  attained,  by 
corrupting  their  Courts  of  Justice,  and  bribing  their  Judges  to  get 
up  a  mock-tarial,  farcical,  if  it  were  not  vitious  and  contaminated 
with  perjury.  Our  superoargoes  exhibit  us  there  in  the  disgraceful 
light  of  suborners  of  perjury,  and  corrupters  of  Judges,  for  tl^e  pur- 
pose of  screening  offenders  undeniably  guilty  of  culpable  homicide. 
Their  conduct,  however,  in  this  particular,  is  but  a  part  of  that  ge^ 
neral  system  of  bullying  which  forms  the  most  characteristic  and 
most  reprehensible  feature  in  their  ordinary  course  of  proceeding. 
The  Chinese,  no  doubt,  are  easily  intimidated;  and  particular  points 
may  o^n  be  gained  by  a  threatening  and  violent  demeanor ;  but,  in 
the  long  run,  it  cannot  fail  to  alienate  them  from  our  cause,  and  to* 
increase  and  confirm  that  dislike  and  distrust,  fi*om  which  our  inter- 
ests are  ultimately  in  such  hazard  of  suffering. — Our  Sdect  Coromit-^ 
tee  play  a  game  at  hrag  with  the  Chinese :  But,  it  is  admitted,  even 
among  gamesters,  that  they  who  brag  always,  must  infallibly  be  ntior* 
•dintheind. 
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here  alone  that  they  have  been  compelled  to  pay  some  attention  to 
justice  and  fair  dealing  in  their  transactions  ?     In  India,  they 
have  been  under  no  siuch  necessity ;  and  the  result  is  matter 
of  history.     There  they  soon  surmounted  all  rivalry  and  con- 
trol.     They  made  extensive  conauests— established  the  most 
rigorous, monopolies-^-excIuded  all  competitors,  and  especially 
their  own  countrymen — multiplied  offices  and  establishments—* 
till,  after  two  centuries  of  successful  ambition,  the  trade^  from 
which  they  had  so  jealously  debarred  all  rivals,  became  a  source 
of  loss  to  its  monopolists,  and  was  at  last  thrown  open  to  the  rest 
of  the  nation.     The  actual  result,  too,  of  this  l^st  step,  is  worthy 
of  all  consideration^     The  Indian  trade,  which  was  a  losing  one 
in  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company,  has,  under  the  system 
of  freedom,  become  a  most  flourishing  branch  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  kingdom,  in  the  short  period  of  three  years,  and  increas* 
ed  from  26,S20  tons  to  102,956  \  in  other  words,  has  been 
nearly  quadrupled ;  while  the  Company's  trade  has,  at  the.same 
time,  fallen  from  26,000  tons  to  10,000.     The  manufactures  of 
this  kingdom  have  been  exported  in  quantity  and  variety  fex 
surpassing  the  most  sanguine  expectation ;  and  the  native  pro* 
duce  of  India  has  flowed  in  in  the  same  proportion^     If  such 
have  been  the  immediate  consequences  of  a  free  intercourse 
with  the  Hindus,  and  other  nations  of  Asia,  believed,  of  idl 
people,  to  be  the  most  alien  to  our  habits,  and  the  most  iQ«* 
veterately  attached  to  their  own,  what  may  not  be  hoped  from 
an  empire  containing  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
people — the  richest,  the  most  ingenious  people  of  Asia — and  who 
alone,  of  all  the  nations  in  that  quarter,  understand  the  value  of 
social  order,  and  have  laws  of  sufficient  vigour  to  maintain  it^ 
and,  finally,  who,  under  a  rigid  system  of  monopoly,  consume 
more. than  a  million  and  a  half's  worth  of  our  manufactures  and 
produce,  exclusive  of  the  great  commerce  with  British  India, 
amounting,  in  goods  and  tonnage,  to  2,200,000/.,  without  in* 
eluding  the  great  traffic  of  the  Oriental  Islands  ? 

One  object  of  the  last  ill-fated  and  ill-directed  mission  was,  if  we 
are  rightly  informed,  a  proposal  to  admit  our  trade  into  a  second 
port  of  China.  The  object  was  at  least  tanost  desirable,  though 
not,  we  think,  to  be  attained  by  any  such  means.  The  effects  of 
the  present  restriction  to  that  of  Canton  ar<e  incalculable ;  and 
would  be  but  faintly  depicted,  by  supposing  that  all  the  trade  be* 
tween  Europe  and  Asia  were  confined  to  a  single  port  in  the  for* 
mer,  and  that  not  a  central  one,  but  upon  some  of  its  extremities* 
It  is  even  worse  than  this  ;  inasmuch  as  China  is  a  greater  coun* 
try  than  Europe,  less  broken  by  navigable  seas,  and  less  accessible 
to  commerce;  with  infinitely  less  naval  skill|  and|  in  all  respects^ 
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lett  economy  in  the  transport  and  circulation  of  merchandize. 
The  actual  tratle  of  Europe  with  China,  is  in  reality  little  more 
than  a  trade  with  the  province  of  Canton — or,  in  other  words, 
with  one  out  of  fifteen  provinces  of  the  empire — and  that  not  the 
krgest  or  the  richest :  For,  in  reality,  the  greater  part  of  the 
imported  articles  never  go  out  of  ihis  district.  The  princd-* 
pal  exports  to  China,  at  present,  are,  cotton  wool  and  wool- 
lens, lead,  iron,  tin  from  Europe,  opium  from  Bengal ;  and 
what,  in  vulgfir  commercial  language,  are  called  Straits'  pro- 
duce, that  is,  the  productions  of  the  Oriental  archipelago,  bees^ 
wax,  Malay  tin,  and  Malay  camphor ;  rattans,  birds'  nests,  tri- 
pang,  tortoise  shell,  gold,  betel  nut,  &c.  Many  of  these  articles 
are  s0  bulky,  and  costly  in  transportation,  that  the  consump- 
tion is  necessarily  confined  to  the  province  where  they  are  land- 
ed ;  and  of  others  it  extends  no  further  than  to  the  neighbouring 
province  of  Kyangsi  Bombay  cotton  is  consumed  in  these  two 
provinces  only  \  Bengal  cotton,  which  is  reckoned  better,  is  sent, 
in  small  quantity,  as  far  as  Fokien.  Lead  is  consumed  in  Can- 
ton only— 'SO  is  iron  ;  and  even  tin  is  mostly  circulated  there — 
though,  from  its  greater  value,  a  small  part  of  it  finds  its  way 
to  Kyangnan.  Fokien  is  supplied  abundantly  with  the  latter 
article,  ^om  its  foreign  trade  with  the  Malayan  archipelago* 
Now,  the  difference  in  freight  between  the  East  India  Compa- 
ny's rates,  and  that  of  the  licensed  trade,  amounts,  on  the  price 
of  lead,  to  20  per  cent,  and  on  that  of  iron  to  16  ; — so  that  a 
free  trade,  independent  of  the  wonders  effected  by  economy  and 
competition,  would  greatly  reduce  the  price  of  those  articles- 
push  the  circulation  of  them  further — and,  of  course,  incalculably. 
augment  that  consumption,  even  without  opening  any  new  chan- 
nel of  circulation.  Such  is  the  demand  for  the  more  valuable 
commodity  of  woollens,  and  so  much  are  they  suited  to  the  cli- 
mate and  the  taste  of  the  people,  thiit  they  are  actually  diffused 
among  them  from  the  Tropic  to  the  Great  Wall,  and  probably 
even  beyond  both.  The  productions  of  the  Malayan  islands 
are  brought  to  China  by  our  Indian  country  traders  to  Canton ; 
and  by  the  Chinese  Junks,  to  a  larger  extent,  to  the  province  of 
Fokien  :  But  the  want  of  a  market  for  the  staple  article  of  tea, 
occasioned  by  the  rigid  monopoly  of  it  where  alone  it  is  in  ex- 
tensive demand,  frustrates  the  effects  of  the  apparent  freedom 
in  this  trade,  and  renders  its  benefits  partial.  Such  is  the  suit- 
ableness of  the  productions  of  the  Malayan  countries  to  the 
wants  of  China,  and  the  safety  and  facility  of  th6  intercourse 
between  them,  that  we  will  venture  to  assert,  that  were  Euro- 
peans to  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  ports  of  China,  but  a 
free  trade  permuted  in  tea,  Europe,  through  thii  chstanel  aknie^ 
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would  be  cheaply  and  abundantly  supplied  with  that  necessary 
of  life.  The  present  condition  of  the  trade  necessarily  subjects 
the  exports  to  similar  inconveniences  as  the  imports.  If  wd 
will  not  sell  cheap  to  the  Chinese,  the  Chinese  cannot  sell  cheap 
to  us.  The  black* teas,  forming  two-thirds  of  the  whole  ex- 
ports, are  procured  by  the  East  India  Company  by  barter,  and 
therefore  loaded  directly  with  the  monopoly  price  of  the  Euro^ 

f)ean  goods,  and  all  the  inconveniences  of  this  clumsy,  unsatis- 
actory,  and  barbarous  mode  of  transacting  business.  It  is  no 
Wonder  that  we  find  the  American  teas  of  the  same  kind  70 
per  cent,  cheaper,  while  there  is  no  such  extraordinary  differ- 
ence in  the  green  teas,  which  are  purchased  by  both  in  the  open 
market.  The  teas,  silks,  and  nankeens,  labour  under  the  same 
inconveniences  in  their  transport  to  the  mart  of  Canton,  which  ob- 
struct the  circulation  of  European  commodities  to  the  distant  pro-i 
vinces.  The  black  tfeas  are  brought  from  Fokien,  many  hundred 
miles  by  land  Carriage,  over  precipices,  mountains  and  defiles^ 
chiefly  by  the  labour  of  men ;  and  every  old  lady  in  England  feels 
the  effect  of  the  toil  of  these  Chinese  porters,  and  ot  the  high 
prices  obtained  for  our  broad-cloths  by  the  mercantile  skill  of 
the  Company's  agentF.  The  green  teas  and  raw  silks  are 
brought  three  times  as  far  as  the  black  teas,  coming  all  the 
way  from  the  province  of  Kiangnan,  on  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  empire.  The  port  from  which  the  black  teas  ought  na- 
turally to  be  exported,  is  Amoy,  in  the  vei'y  province  which 
produces  it — the  same  which  embraced  the  principal  part  of 
our  early  traffic — and  from  which  we  were  expelled  for  our  mis- 
demeanours ;  and  the  green  teas,  raw  silk,  and  natikecns,  are 
cheaply  and  safely  conducted  and  exported  from  the  great  em-* 
porium  of  Hang  Cheu-fu. 

Had  a  free  trade  prevailed  with  China  fot  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, we  think  it  extremely  likely  that  we  should  by  this  time^ 
have  had  an  extensive  commerce  with  these  and  many  others  of 
the  ports  of  China,  instead  of  being,  as  we  now  are,  confined 
to  a  single  port,  acknowledged  by  all  to  have  no  natural  con- 
nexion with  the  great  export  and  import  .trade  of  the  country, 
and  td  be  useful  only  in  as  far  as  it  serves  for  the  introdtictron 
of  goods  for  the  consumption  of  its  own  province,  or  that  of 
Kiangsi. 

From  the  most  authentic  information  we  have  been  able  to 
collect,  we  are  fully  satisfied  that  the  European  trade,  even  on 
its  present  footing,  is  not  only  of  consequence  to  the  port  and 
province  of  Canton,  but  to  the  Imperial  treasury  itself;  and 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  extend  it,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
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render  it  free,  to  make  it  thoroughly  popular  among  the  C1m« 
nese,  and  to  render  the  people  and  the  government  sq  depend- 
ent upon  it,  that  they  will  never  wish  to  free  themselves  from  it» 
agreeable  bondage.  We  should  therefore  conclude,  with  con- 
fidence,  that  a  desire  to  extend  its  benefits  would,  in  no  long 
time,  induce  them  to  open  other  ports.  Even  if  this  should  not 
occur,  however,  the  advantage  would  be  incalculable;  and  it  is- 
by  no  means  unlikely  that  some  revolution  in  China  will  speedi- 
ly put  it  in  our  power  to  obtain  all  we  desire,  by  using  with  dis- 
cretion the  advantages  which  our  local  situation  must  give  us  in 
such  an  emergency  ;  and,  having  once  acquired  the  privilege  of 
admission  to  the  Chinese  ports,  we  may  trust  to  the  mutuu  in- 
terests of  the  parties  for  its  continuance. 

We  are  told,  indeed,  by  those  interested  in  prolonging  the- 
present  system,  that  any  innovation  will  produce  the  risk  of  los- 
ing the  Chinese  trade  altogether ;  and  the  nation  is  occasional- 
ly alarmed  with  the  risk  of  defalcation  of  revenue,  from  any  al- 
teration in  the  present  system  of  collecting  the  duties.  No- 
thing, It  appears  to  us,  can  be  more  chimerical  than  these  ap- 
prehensions. It  is  certain,  and  indeed  admitted,  that  a  change 
in  the  present  system  would  not  be  disagreeable  to  the  Chinese: 
They  would,  on  the  contrary,  hail  it  as  a  blessing;  and  we* 
should  no  longer  have  to  reproach  them  with  their  *  gross  par^ 
tialiiyfor  the  Americans  and  their  trade^ ' 

An  alteration  in  the  present  mode  of  collecting  the  duties^ 
en  tea  in  this  country,  would  be  unquestionably  attended  witb 
the  greatest  advantage  to  the  revenue,  m  place  of  deterio- 
rating it.  In  the  first  place,  we  say,  that  the  most  blunder- 
ing government  never  wanted  ingenuity  to  raise  a  tax,  when  a 
taxable  subject  existed.  If  teas  are  brought  cheaper  into  this^ 
country — and  we  arft  sure  that,  in  a  free  trade,  they  will^-^e 
consumption  will  inevitably  increase;  and  the  duties  along  with  it^ 
Under  the  system  we  have  recommended,  the  duties  on  tea  will 
inevitably  become  one  of  the  greatest  branches  of  the  public  re- 
venue ;  smuggling  will  diminish,  as  the  temptations  to  it  from 
exorbitant  prices  are  removed ;  the  same  causes  will  secure  teas- 
from  adulteration;  and,  finally,  we  shall  enjoy  a  share,  and 
probably  the  greatest  share,  in  the  carrying  trade  of  this  com- 
modity, now  m  the  hands  of  our  great  commercial  rivals,  who 
have  neither  our  capital  nor  our  enterprise.  It  is  in  the  recol- 
lection of  many  of  us,  that,  during  the  peace  which  followed  the 
American  war,  the  monopoly  prices  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  the  high  duties  paid  to  the  Crown,  enabled  the  nations  of 
the  Continent  to  supply  us  with  no  less  than  three-fourths  of  the^ 
whole  tea  used  in  these  islands.    To  protect  the  monopoly,  the- 
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Crown  was  content  to  make  a  reduction  of  its  revenue,  to  a  pit- 
tance of  12  per  cent.  T^e  war,  which  excluded  the  Continental 
nations  from  the  market  of  China,  by  protecting  the  monopoly 
in  another  way,  enabled  the  government  to  raise  the  duties  to 
the  enormous  amount  of  96  per  cent.  The  opening  of  the 
Chinese  market  to  the  Continental  nations  once  more,  will  pro- 
bably give  us  another  lesson.  The  Dutch  have,  last  year,  wisely 
relinquished  the  system  of  conducting  the  Chinese  trade  by  a  mo- 
nopoly company,  and  introduced  a  perfect  freedom  both  in  the 
direct  and  carrying  trade,  the  effects  of  which,  it  requires  little 
sagapity  to  predict,  will  bring  certain  and  inevitable  embarrass- 
ment to  the  Revenue,  even  if  the  nation  should  be  taxed  in 
another  and  more  pernicious  shape;  by  an  increase  of  our  myr- 
midons of  Customhouse  and  Excise  officers. 

It  may  be  worth  while  shortly  to  compare  the  China  trade  of 
Britain  on  the  present  vitious  system,  with  what  it  might  be 
under  an  enlightened  system  of  commercial  policy.  It  now 
gives  occupation  to  about  18,000  tons  of  shipping,  available  for 
no  other  purpose,  and  to  2000  seamen — takes  off  a  million  worth 
of  the  staple  commodities  of  England — and  contributes  three 
millions  and  a  half  to  the  revenue.  The  present  importations 
of  the  East  India  Company  are  averaged  at  twenty-five  millions 
of  pounds  of  tea  per  annum,  which  we  are  accustomed  stupidly 
to  wonder  at  for  its  great  amount,  but  which  ought  rather  to 
excite  our  astonishment  for  its  smalness,  when  we  reflect,  that 
tea  ha6  become  an  article  of  almost  universal  demand,  if  not  in- 
deed, with  the  better  classes,  a  necessary  of  life.  Twenty-five 
millions  of  pounds  of  tea,  meted  out  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
united  kingdoms,  will  be  found  to  amount  to  no  more  than 
the  sixteenth  part  of  an  ounce  a  day  to  each  individual.  At 
the  very  moderate  estimate  of  half  an  ounce  a  day  for  each 
individual,  the  consumption  would,  on  the  contrary,  amount 
nearly  to  196*  millions,  which  would  give  employment  to  H  1,000 
tons  of  shipping,  and  16,000  seamen  ;  while  the  necessary  re- 
sult would  be,  an  exportation  of  our  manufactures  to  the  ex- 
tent of  more  than  eleven  millions,  instead  of  a  million  and 
half, — a  mere  pittance  among  150  millions  of  people  !  To  ob- 
tain this  amount  of  consumption,  we  suppose  that  both  price 
and  tax  are  each  reditced  to  one  half  their  present  amount ;  and, 
even  in  this  event,  the  revenue  will  still  be  about  14  millions, 
or  nearly  4-  times  its  present  amount. 

But,  dropping  all  speculative  views  of  this  question,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  bring  under  one  view  a  statement  of  the  ac- 
tual losses  which  the  industry  or  revenues  of  the  nation  sul!er 
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from  the  continuance  of  the  existing  abuses.     They  may  be 
stated  as  follow — 

I)ifference  between  freightage  of  East  India  Coni« 
pany's  shipping,  ana  attainable  rates,  at  iU.  per 

,  ton  on  18,000  tons,  is         -         -         -         -       L.     252,000 

Ten  thousand  pounds  Sterling  given  to  commander 
.  and  officers,  besides  pay  for  18  ships,  is  -  180,000 

Two  per  cent,  on  sale  of  outward  and  homeward  in- 

,.  vestment,  amounting  to  6,000,000/.  paid  to  super- 
cargoes, is        -----         •  120,000 

To  differepce  between  monopoly  and  fair  price  on 

black  teas  at  150  per  cent.        -        -  -  1,232,640 

To  difference  between  monopoly  and  fair  price  on 
green  teas  at  37  per  cent,  is        -         -  -  555^560 

Total  -  L.2,S40,200 
So  that,  independent  of  the  loss  of  revenue  by  the  diminished 
consumption,  the  nation  is  actually  taxed  and  made  to  pay  a 
sum  of  nearly  two  millions  and  a  half,  which  might  have  form- 
ed a  portion  of  the  national  revenue  in  times  of  distress,  without 
inflicting  any  additional  burden  upon  the  people,  instead  of  be- 
ing dissipated  in  supporting  the  jobbing  and  profusion  of  the 
present  system.  If  we  take  the  amount  of  this  annual  loss  as  a 
fair  average  for  all  the  years  of  the  last  charter,  as  weU  as  of  the 
iiopefui  period  of  the  present,  it  will  be  seen,  by  an  easy  calcu- 
lation, that  the  total  waste  amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  oC 
283  millions. 

Some  persons  taking  a  narrow  view  of  this  question,  and 
others  interested  in  countenancing  the  error,  conclude  that  the 
losses  incurred  by  our  East  Indian  connexion,  are  not  losses 
incurred  by  the  nation,  but  by  the  East  India  Company.  It 
would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time,  however,  to  enter  into  any  seri- 
ous refutation  of  this  folly.  It  would  be  just  as  wise  to  speak  of  a 
loss  to  the  Victualling  or  Navy  Offices,  without  injury  to  the  na- 
tion, as  of  a  loss  to  the  East  India  Company  without  any  to  the 
piiblick.  The  East  India  Company  is  but  a  clumsy  and  costly 
machine  for  administering  the  political  concerns  of  the  British 
possessions  in  India,  ana  for  managing  the  British  trade  in 
that  region.  Their  commercial  dividend,  if  it  deserve  the 
hamci  is  guaranteed  by  a  solemn  act  of  the  Legislature.  They 
I'eceive  ten  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  can  receive  neither  more 
nor  less.  In  short,  the  India  funds  differ  in  no  respect  bat  in 
name  from  the  funded  debts  of  the  nation*  The  most  gambling 
speculator  in  the  kingdom  would  not  lend  the  East  India  Com- 
pany a  farthing,  did  he  not  feel  that  the  public  was  tacitly,  if 
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not  avowedly  a  guarantee  for  the  payment.  This  is  at  bottom 
felt  in  every  case ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  India  stock  is 
as  little  fluctuating  as  any  other  branch  of  the  public  funds.  It 
is  now  generally  understood^  that  the  East  India  Company's 
exclusive  privileges  will  not  again  be  renewed  in  any  shape,  and 
therefore  the  time  will  come,  when  the  question,  cleared  from 
the  confusion  of  forms  and  language,  will  be  distinctly  under* 
stood  by  all.  When  this  period  arrives,  the  nation  will  find  it- 
self burthened  with  every  shilling  of  the  Indian  debt  j  and  there 
will  then  be  an  end  to  the  illusidn  of  placint^  the  losses  of  the  na- 
tion to  the  profit  and  loss  account  of  the  East  India  Company. 
We  have  spent  so  much  time  in  discussing  the  great  comr 
mercial  and  practical  questions  that  are  suggested  by  Mr  j^llis's 
book,  that  we  really  cannot  say  any  thing  of  the  book  itself.  It 
is  the  work,  unquestionably,  of  a  man  of  talent  and  accomplish* 
ments  $  but  it  is  hastily  and  unequally  written  ;  and  the  state  of 
durance,  anxietVy  and  discontent,  in  which  the  author  was  kept 
during  the  whole  expedition,  certainly  was  not  well  calculated  ei- 
ther to  give  him  the  best  means  of  information,  or  the  happiest 
use  of  his  understanding.    He  has  candidly  confessed,  indeed,  that 

*  he  felt  his  mind  and  spirits  influenced  by  the  surrounding  atmo- 

*  sphere  of  dulness  and  constraint ;  *  and  perhaps  his  readers  and 
critics  might  be  excused  for  confessing,  that  they  have  occasionally 
been  conscious  of  a  sympathetic  sensation  in  perusing  his  work. 
There  are  some  blunders  and  mistakes  in  it ;  but  it  bears,  on 
the  whole,  traces  of  the  most  conscientious  integrity  and  fair- 
ness ;  and  it  has  made  some  small  additions  to  the  particulars  of 
our  knowledge  of  this  extraordinary  people.  We  shall  know 
the  Chinese,  we  think,  by  and  by.  The  progress  made  by  Mr 
Morrison,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  will  at  last  enable  us  to  form  a  lust  estimate  of  their 
character  and  attainments.  With  the  lights  we  already  have^ 
indeed,  we  think  there  is  room  for  much  edifying  and  original 
speculation  on  that  curious  question ;  and  we  are  not  without 
hopes  of  soon  being  able  to  present  our  readers  with  an  article 
regarding  it.     At  present,  however,  we  must  not  approach  it. 


Art.  IX.    Dante :  with  a  new  Italian  Commentary.     By  G. 
Baglioli.     Paris,  1818. 

The  Vision  of  Dante.    Translated  by  the  Reverend  H.  F,  Gary, 
A.M.    S  vol.  18mo.    London,  1818. 

"VT   Baglioli's  new  work  on  Dante  was  announced,  in  1816, 
J.tX«.    by  subscription,  in  large  quarto,  with  magnificent  pa- 
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per  aad  diarwters.    The  tobecription  was,  it  seems,  not  eor 

eooraging ;  and,  after  two  years'  expectation,  the  anthor  hi» 
pahlished  his  wnrk  in  a  more  modest  form ;  which,  indeed,  we 
thif.k  the  most  fair,  as  well  as  the  most  pnidoit  part.  If  the 
book  be  gf  kxI,  it  will  be  useAiI  to  a  greater  Dumber  of  readers. 
If  it  be  bu),  the  buyers  will  have  less  cost  to  tegrft.  Authors 
now  seem  desirous  of  placicg  their  works  under  the  protection 
of  splendid  printing,  and  to  have  the  hope  of  being  immortal- 
ized at  least  by  the  continuators  of  Mr  Dibdin's  Dec:ameron. 

M.  Baglioli's  Dante  will  form  three  volumes  in  large  octavo, 
of  which  the  first  is  not  yet  completely  printed  ;  but  we  have 
now  before  us  nine  sheets  of  it,  which  contain  the  text  of  e%ht 
books  of  the  Inferno,  with  the  Ckimmentary.  This  is  not  enoagb| 
perhaps,  for  a  complete  criticism  of  the  work ;  but  it  sufficiently 
shows  his  method,  and  enables  us  to  determine,  that,  if  he  has 
improved,  he  has  not  fundamentally  changed  the  plan  of  bis 
predecessors.  This  leads  us  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  commentators  on  Dante^  and  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  very  little  service  which  they  have  done  to  the 
poet  or  the  reader.  Perhaps  our  observations  may  suggest  a 
new  method  of  undertaking,  with  more  advantage,  a  work 
ivhich  we  think  necessary,  not  only  to  Italy,  but  to  other  na- 
tions ;  because  it  is  in  the  age  of  JDante^  and  principally  front 
ihe  influence  of  his  genius,  that  we  may  date  the  commoice- 
ment  of  the  literary  history  of  Europe. 

The  poem  of  Dante  is  like  an  immense  forest,  venerable  fov 
its  antiquity,  and  astonishing  b>  the  growth  of  trees  which 
aeem  to  have  sprung  up  at  once  to  their  gigantic  height  by  the 
force  of  nature,  aid^  by  some  unknowfi  art.  It  is  a  forest,  cu- 
rious from  the  extensive  regions  which  it  hides,  but  frightful  frmn 
its  darkness  and  its  labyrinths.  The  first  travellers  who  at^ 
tempted  to  cross  it  have  opened  a  road.  Those  who  f(^owed 
have  enlarged  and  enlightened  it ;  but  the  road  is  still  the  same  | 
and  the  greater  part  of  this  immense  forest  remains,  fifter  the 
labours  of  five  centuries,  involved  in  its  primitive  darkness. 
Readers,  especially  foreign  readers,  believe,  on  the  faith  of  the 
commentators,  that  they  have  seen  the  whole ;  like  the  readers 
of  modem  travels,  who  fancy  that  they  know  a  country  from 
the  descriptions  of  those  who  have  run  through  it  with  a  road? 
book  and  a  dictionary,  and  return  home  to  publish  their  tour. 

It  is  said  by  Warbiirton  in  his  Preface  to  Shake$peare,  that 
f  the  whole  a  critic  can  do  for  an  author  w|io  deserves  his  ser- 
<  vices,  is  tp  correct  the  faulty  text,  to  remark  the  peculiarilie^ 
f  of  language,  to  illustrate  the  obscure  allusions,  and  to  explain 
f  the  beauties  and  defects  of  sentiment  or  composition.  *  Per* 
haps  we  may  prov^  in  the  sequel,  that  this  obseryation  caaDO| 
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s 
he  nniversally  adopted ; — ^but  if  it  were  sufficient  in  the  case  of 
all  other  poets,  it  i$  certain,  that,  by  the  most  complete  and  suo- 
cessfal  application  of  it  to  the  poem  of  Dante,  a  critic  would 
perform  only  half  his  task.  The  first  part  which  relates  to  the 
emendation  of  the  text,  has  been  happily  enouo^h  executed  in 
flie  native  city  of  the  poet,  by  the  Academy  della  Crusca.  That 
•learned  body,  occupied  in  studying  and  purifying  their  lan- 

Siage,  naturally  sought  for  its  radical  treasures  in  the  age  of 
ante,  Petrarca,  and  Boccaccio.  These  academicians  were 
^almost  all  Florentines,  and  had  abundant  means  of  collecting 
^various  readings.  The  numerous  libraries,  of  Florence  were 
supplied  with  MSS.  of  Dante's  poem,  of  which  they  collated 
inore  than  a  hundred  with  the  early  editions.  These  various 
readings  were  discussed  by  them  for  the  common  interest — for 
the  honour  of  the  poet,  the  language,  and  the  academy ;  by 
which  means  they  avoided  the  obstinacy,  the  acrimony,  and  the 
puerile  quarrels  which  the  jealousy  of  individuals  has  spread 
among  the  commentators  of  Homer  and  Shakespeare.  They  thus 
spared  the  time  of  their  readers,  and  s-ived  literature  from  some 
ridicule.  This  academy  was  not  always  so  wise.  They  disj- 
honoured  themselves  in  their  hostility  against  Tasso.  But  ih 
that  case  they  were  ambitious  of  giving  laws  to  genius ;  a  task 
for  which  an  assembly  of  men  is  peculiarly  unfitted.  In  their 
emendations  of  Dante,  on  the  contrary,  they  needed  only  a  calm 
and  attentive  examination,  a  free  discussion,  and  a  mature  deli- 
beration on  questions  purely  verbal  and  grammatical.  Acade^ 
HHes  are  in  general  useful,  where  the  object  is  only  to  arrange  and 
preserve  the  stock  of  human  knowledge,  it  can  be  increased 
only  by  men  of  genius — independent  of  rules  and  associations, 
-anci  fearlessly  pursuing  glory  at  their  own  peril.  But  societies 
"bound  by  institutions,  often  obliged  to  respect  and  sometimes 
to  flatter  gov^nments  and  powerful  individuals,  can  never  dis- 
play independence  of  mind,  or  possess  the  courage  necessary 
for  the  exertion  of  genius.  They  may,  under  despotic  govern- 
ments, become  instruments  in  the  hands  of  tyrants  for  repress- 
ing the  progress  of  mind,  and  narrowing  the  diffusion  of  know^ 
ledge. 

But  to  return  to  Dante.  The  Academy  della  Crusca  have 
admitted  the  best  of  the  various  readings  into  their  text,  and 
have  placed  in  the  margin  all  that  are  probable.  Their  edition 
is  known  by  the  date  of  1595.  *    .This  edition  has  always  been 


*  It  is  not  improper  to  inform  the  general  reader,  that  this  edi- 
jlkp  is  disgraced  by  typographical  errors  of  every  sort.    It  should 
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* 

regarded  M??tb  a  fO>-t  of  veneration  ;  and  the  best  reprintt  of  it 
are  that  of  Padua  by  Comino  in  1627,  and  that  of  Leghorii 
ID  1807,  by  Gaetano  Poggiali.  Of  this  last,  which  is  printed 
with  exactness  and  elegance,  and  which  contains  a  judicious 
^election  of  various  readings*  we  have  seen  two  volumes  of  text, 
and  a  third  of  notes  on  the  InCerno.  Whether  he  has  pub- 
lished those  on  the  other  parts  of  the  poem,  we  know  not. 

Padre  Lombardi  having  examined  an  ancient  Milanese  edi- 
tion  of  H78  called  the  Nido  beatina,  found  in  almost  every  page 
various  readings,  which  sometimes  illustrate,  and  sometimes  emn 
bellish  the  verses,  and  which  he  has  introduced  into  his  edition, 
published  at  Rome  in  three  volumes  quarto.  But  his  partiality 
to  his  favourite  edition  is  excessive,  and  sometimes  offensive  to 
men  of  taste.  He  openly  attacks  the  Academy  of  Florence ; 
and  he  has  provoked  the  pedants.  His  work  is,  on  the  wholes 
y^ry  curious  and  useful  to  those  who  amuse  themselves  with  phi- 
lology, and  who  are  scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  word*:.  His 
principal  antagonist  is  Monsignor  Dionisi,  canon  of  Verona, 
who  has  attacked  hiin  with  the  animosity  of  a  verbal  critic,  with 
the  dogmatic  tone  of  a  prelate,  and  the  contemptuous  air  of  a 
patrician.  Dionisi  declares  war  against  the  Nido  beatina  edi-> 
jtion,  and  all  other  ancient  and  modern  editions  of  Dante,  withr 
put  excepting  even  that  of  the  Academy  della  Crusca.  He  has 
examined  many  manuscripts  unknown  to  former  editors ;  but 
be  has  unfortunately  introduced  the  most  manifest  errors  ot 
copyists  into  bis  own  text  as  newly  discovered  beauties.  Af- 
ter having  injured  Dante  ^s  much  as  Bentley  did  Milton,  he 
caused  his  edition  to  be  splendidly  printed  by  Bodoni,  which, 
indeed,  insures  the  purchase  of  the  book  by  collectors,  but  has 
rendered  the  author  magnificently  ridici^lous. 

So  much  for  the  history  of  emendatory  criticism  on  Dante. 
As  to  the  second  part  of  Warburton's  suggestion,  *  to  re- 
jmark  the  peculiarities  of  language, '  the  ancient  editors,  from 
the  sons  of  Dante,  who  were  the  first  to  illustrate  the  poem  of 
their  father,  till  the  edition  of  Delia  Crusca,  did  not  consider 
such  remarks  as  necessary.  The  Academy  did  piuch ;  but  their 
remarks  on  the  phraseology  of  Dante  are  scattered  over  their 
voluminous  Dictionary.  Volpi  collected  ail  the  peculiar  words 
and  phrases  of  Dante  in  an  Index,  with  such  words  and  phrases 
of  modern  Italian  as  he  thought  equivalent,  but  without  obser- 
vation.    Lombardi  has  done  more  than  all  the  rest ;   but  his 

be  left  to  critics,  who  are  not  perplexed  by  its  blunders ;  and  to  col- 
lectors, who  sometimes  prefer  editions  for  the  celebrity  of  their 
niistakes  '  '  ' >. . 
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livrammatical  notes  are  more  founded  on  rulesi  than  on,  the  ge- 
itius  of  the  language,  though  the  poem  was  written  two  hundred 
years  before  the  earliest  Itab'an  grammar.  Volumes  might  be 
formed  of  the  various  works  of  literature,  the  discussions,  the 
conjectures,  the  long  dissertations,  which  in  the  last  three  cen- 
turies have  been  written  on  words  and  phrases  of  Dante,  but  they 
are  dispersed,  either  in  perishable  pamphlets,  or  in  folios  buried 
in  libraries. 

The  third  part  of  the  editor's  duty,  *  to  illustrate  the  obr 
*  scure  allusions,*  has  been  executed  with  more  care  than 
success.  All  the  other  great  poems  in  the  world,  taken  to^ 
l^ether,  have,  perhaps,  not  so  many  allusions  as  the  single 
work  of  Dante.  He  comprehends  the  whole  history  of  his 
age — all  that  was  then  known  of  art,  literature,  and  science 
—the  usages  and  morals  of  his  time,  and  their  origin  in  pre- 
ceding ages — together  with  theological  opinions,  and  the  great 
influence  which  they  then  exercisecTover  the  mind  and  actions  of 
men.  His  allusions  are  rapid,  various,  multiplied-^succeeding 
each  other  with  the  rapidity  of  flashes  of  lightning,  which  leaves 
short  intervals  of  darkness  between  them.  He  describes  all  hu- 
man passions — ^all  actions-^the  vices  and  the  virtues  of  the  most 
different  scenes.  He  places  them  in  the  despair  of  hell-^in  the 
hope  of  purgatory-— and  in  the  blessedness  of  paradise.  He  ob* 
serves  men  in  youth — in  manhood — and  In  old  age.  He  has 
brought  together  those  of  both  sexes — of  all  religions — of  all  oc- 
cupations— of  all'nations — and  erf*  all  ages;  yet  he  never  takes  them 
in  masses — he  always  presents  them  as  individuals.  He  speaks 
to  every  one  of  them*-he  studies  their  words — he  watches  their 
countenances.  He  often  paints  a  great  character  by  his  inaction. 
Jordello,  who  had  led  a  very  active  life,  and  who,  after  having 
made  every  effort  for  his  countr}',  died  despairing  of  the  fate  of 
Italy,  is  met  by  Dante  in  purgatory.  While  a  crowd  of  ghosts, 
curious  about  the  ai&irs  of  the  world,  followed  the  poet  to  learn 
news  from  him,  Jordello  kept  aloof. 

*  Esse  non  ne  diqeva  alcana  cosa 

Ma  lasciavanp  andar,  sempre  guardando 

A  guisa  di  Leon  quando  si  posa. — Purg.  Canto  VI.  64.  * 

Let  It  be  remarked,  that  he  has  not  before  named  Jordello. 
He  gives  no  reason  for  his  disdainful  silence ;  and  he  leaves  his 
Reader  to  discover  in  the  chronicles  what  we  have  said  on  the 

*  *  Scarce  moving  with  slow  dignity  his  eyes, 

He  spoke  not  aught,  but  let  us  onward  pass, 

Eying  us  as  a  lion  on  his  watch. ' — Cart/s  Dante,  II.  24. 
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character  of  this  fllustrious  personage.  The  poet  condenses  int6 
three  lines,  and  often  into  one,  the  history  of  a  Prince's  life. 
In  speaking  of  St  Celestino,  who  refiised  the  papacy  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Urban  VIII.  his  saccessor,  he  describes  him  without 
mention  of  his  name. 

*  Colui 
Che  fece  per  viltate  il  gran  rifiuto. ' 

♦  Infem.  CanU  III,  60. 

In  the  twentieth  Canto  of  the  Purgatorio»  he  traces  the  gene- 
alogy of  the  Capets,  their  acts  and  crimes ;  the  influence  of  the 
Kings  of  France  on  the  church  and  on  Italy,  from  Hugh  Capet 
to  Louis  X. — ^and  this  history,  comprehending  a  period  of  347 
^  years,  is  contained  in  fifty  lines.  Dante  was  the  declared  enemy 
of  all  the  Capets ;  and  he  finishes  by  invoking  the  vengeance 
of  God  on  tbheir  heads. 

*  Oh  SigDor  mio  quando  saro  Jo  Ueto 
A  veder  la  vendetta  che  nascosa 
Fa  dolce  I'ira  tua  nel  tuo  secreto. '  f 

In  this  last  verse  we  find  a  sentiment  as  old  as  Homer,  who 
tells  us,  that  ^  vengeance  is  the  pleasure  of  the  gods, '  and  that 
*  a  great  king  digests  his  wrath  in  his  inmost  parts,  and  bides  it 
till  the  appointed  time  of  its  bursting  on  the  enemy. '  :|:  Taci- 
tus thus  describes  feelings  somewhat  similar.  *  Infensus  memo* 
ria — et  adversum  eludentes  se  quisque  ukione  et  sanguine  exple* 
bant. ' — Ann.  IF.  25.  Homer  makes  a  reflection  on  human  na« 
tilre.  Tacitus  blends  the  same  sentiment  with  the  narrative  of 
a  fact,  by  the  three  words  <  Memoria,  Ultione,  Es^lebant. '  In 
Dante,  it  is  the  passionate  exclamation  of  a  man  who  has  kmg 
brooded  over  his  own  indignaticm. 

Shakespeare  unfolds  the  cha^cter  of  his  persons^  and  pre- 
sents  them  under  all  the  variety  of  forms  whtdi  t^ey  can  naturally 
assume.  He  surrounds  them  with  all  the  splendour  of  bis  ima- 
^ination,  and  bestows  on  them  that  full  and  minute  Ireality  which 

*  *  i  saw 

And  knew  the  shade  of  him,  who  to  base  fear 
Yielding,  abjured  his  estate. ' 

Cartf^s  DantCy  1. 11. 
f  O  Sovran  Master,  when  shall  I  rejoice 

To  see  the  vengeance  which  thy  wrath  well  pleased 
In  secret  silence  broods. ' — Carys  Dante^  IL  92. 

EiTTi^  y»§  ttx^^om  text  etvvtifAU^  Kecret^rrfn 

§f  rn^ivrctf  M(n.^Ilia(L  I.  81.    Iliad.  A.  80.  et  seqq. 
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ids  ertotire  g^tis  eould  alone  cofifer.  Of  all  tragic  poets,  be 
moat  amply  develops  character.  On  ihe  other  hand,  Dante,  if 
oompared  not  only  to  Virgil,  the  most  sober  of  poet^,  but  even 
(o  Tacitus,  will  be  found  never  to  employ  more  than  a  stroke 
or  two  of  bis  pencil,  which  he  aims  at  imprinting  almost  insen- 
sibly on  the  hearts  of  his  readers.  Virgil  has  related  the  story 
of  Eurydice  in  two  hundred  verses ;  Dante,  in  sixty  verses,  has 
finished  his  masterpiece — the  Tale  of  Prahcesca  de  Ilimini.  The 
history  of  Desdemona  has  a  parallel  in  the  following  passage  of 
Dante.  Nello  della  Pietra  had  espoused  a  lady  of  noble  family 
at  Sienna,  named  Madonna  Pid.  Her  beauty  was  the  admira-f 
tion  of  Tuscany,  and  excited  in  the  heart  of  her  husband  a  jea- 
lousy, which,  exasperated  by  felse  reports  and  groundless  sus- 
picions, at  length  drove  him  to  the  desperate  resolution  of  O- 
thello.  It  is  diflicult  to  decide  whether  the  lady  was  quite  innor 
cent ;  but  so  Dante  represents  her.  Her  husband  brought  her 
into  the  Maremmi,  which,  then  as  now,  was  a  district  destruc- 
tive to  health.  He  never  told  his  unfortunate  wife  the  reason  of 
her  banishment  to  so  dangerous  a  country.  He  did  not  deign 
to  utter  complaint  or  accusation.  He  lived  with  her  alone,  in 
cold  silence,  without  answering  her  questions,  or  listening  to 
her  remonstrances.  He  patiently  waited  till  the  pestilential 
air  should  destroy  the  h^lth  of  this  young  lady;  In  a  fe\y 
months  she  died.  Some  chroniclers,  indeed,  tell  us,  that  Nello 
used  the  dagger  to  hasten  her  death.  It  is  certain  that  he  sur- 
vived her,  plunged  in  sadness  and  perpetual  silence.  Dante 
Jiadi  in  this  incident,  all  the  materials  of  an  ample  and  very 
poetical  narrative.  But  he  bestows  on  it  only  four  verses.  lie 
mieete  in  Purgatory  three  spirits ;  one  was  a  captain  who  fell 
fighting  on  the  same  side  with  him  in  the  battle  of  Campaldino  • 
the  second,  a  gentleman  assassitiated  by  the  treachery  of  the 
House  of  Este ;  the  third  wad  a  woman  unknown  to  the  poet, 
and  who,  after  the  others  had  spoken,  turned  towards  him 
l^ith  these  words. 

^  Ricorditi  di  me ;  che  son  la  Pia ; 

Sienna  mi  fc,  disfecemi  Maremma. 

Salsi  colui  che  inannellata  pria 

IHsposando  m'avea  con  la  sua  gemma.  ^ 

♦  Purgat,  Cant.  V.  d  uh. 

#  <  Ah,  when  thou  to  the  wprid  shalt  be  returned 

Remember  me. 
I  once  was  Pia.     Sienna  gave  me  life ; 
Marenima  took  it  from  nje.     That  he  knows  1 
'^ho  me  with  jewelled  ring  }iad  first  espoused. ' 

fflrry^  Dante^  11.  22. 
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Yet  these  few  words  draw  tears  from  those  who  know  the  fate 
of  this  young  woman.  Her  first  desire  to  be  recalled  to  the  re- 
membrance of  her  friends  on  earth  is  very  affecting.  Her  mo*  • 
dest  reauest,  her  manner  of  naming  herself,  and  of  describing 
the  author  of  her  sufferings,  without  any  allusion  to  his  crime^ 
and  merely  by  the  pledges  of  faith  and  love  which  attended  their 
first  union,  are  deeply  pathetic  The  soft  harmony  of  the  last 
verses,  full  of  gay  and  tender  remembrances,  forms  a  most  strik- 
king  contrast  with  the  ideas  of  domestic  unhappiness,  of  death 
and  of  cruelty,  which  must  rise  in  the  reader's  imagination. 

He  has  not  treated  every  sul^ect  so  laconically.  In  the  histo- 
ry of  Count  Ugolino,  and  in  that  of  Francesca  di  Rimini,  he 
paints  on  a  larger  scale.  There  are,  perhaps,  in  the  poem,  thir* 
ty  passages  of  equal  energy  and  extent*  But  he  generally  com- 
presses his  narration  in  the  manner  which  we  have  pointed  out. 
He  often  speaks  of  anecdoteSf  of  men  and  of  crimes  not  men- 
tioned by  any  contemporary  writer  $  and  it  is  for  these  reasons 
that  a  commentary  on  his  allusions  would  have  been  impracti- 
cable, if,  fortunately  for  us,  it  had  not  been  commenced  £00ii 
after  his  death. 

He  died  in  1321  $  and^  in  1334,  we  find  mention  made  of  a 
commentary  by  his  sons  Peter  and  James,  and  another  anony- 
mous writer.  In  1350,  Visconti,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  formed  a 
commission  of  six  scholars,  namely,  two  Philosophers,  two  Theo- 
logians, and  two  Florentine  men  of  letters,  to  compose  a  com- 
mentary on  Dante,  which  they  completed.  Petrarch,  also,  is  said 
to  have  written  commentaries  on  bis  great  predecessor :  But  of 
this  there  seems  no  evidence.  In  1373,  the  Republic  of  Florence, 
elected  Boccaccio  to  explain  Dante  to  bis  fellow-citizens.  He  de- 
livered lectures  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  poured  forth  the  know- 
ledge which  he  had  accumulated  during  a  long  life.  His  digres- 
sions arefioe  and  instrMCtive;  his  style  more  sober  than  in  his  more 
known  works,  without  losing  the  richness  and  elegance  which  dis- 
tinguish him.  But  he  died  before  he  had  expounded  above  a  third 
of  the  Inferno.  Florence  continued  to  nominate  professors ;  and 
her  example  was  imitate^  by  other  cities.  The  Latin  commen- 
tary of  Benvenuto  of  Imola,  who  lectured  on  Dante  at  Bologna 
in  1375,  is  rich  in  historical  anecdotes.  The  greater  part  of 
these  numerous  commentaries  remain  unpublished  in  the  libra- 
ries of  Italy ;  and  only  a  part  of  Benvenuto  of  Imola  has  b^n 
published  by  Muratori  in  his  Italian  antiquities.  All  these  ine- 
dited  commentaries  supplied  the  editors  of  the  next  age  with  the 
means  of  explaining  allusions,  which,  our  readers  will  be  pleased 
to  recollect,  is  the  only  point  of  view  under  which  we  at  present 
consider  the  history  of  the  commentators  on  Dante. 
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Among  the  fathers  of  the  council  of  Constance,  were  two 
English  prelates,  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Bath,  and  Robert,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  who,  with  Cardinal  Amadeo  de  Saluces,  requested 
John  de  Saravalla,  Prince  Bishop  of  Fermo,  to  explain  Dante  to 
them.  He  translated  the  poem  into  Latin  prose,  and  subjoined 
notes.  We  learn,  from  the  Dedication,  that  he  began  his  work 
on  the  Ist  February  1416,  and  finished  lit  in  a  year  and  a  fort- 
night.' It  has  never  been  printed ;  but,  a  few  years  ago,  a  ma- 
nuscript copy  was  extant  in  the  Vatican  library ;  and  we  men- 
tion it  only  to  remark,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Trent^ 
Dante  was  a  writer,  of  whom  no  Bishop  would  dare  to  avow  that 
he  was  the  commentator.  We  subjoin  a  passage  from  this  ma- 
nuscript, *  from  which  it  should  seem,  that  Dante  had  come  to 
Oxford  to  pursue  his  studies  in  that  celebrated  school.  But  we 
must  add,  that  the  Bishop  lived  more  than  a  century  aftler  the 
Poet,  and  that  he  is  the  only  writer  who  speaks  of  this  journey 
to  England. 

Christopher  Landinu<:,  a  commentator  on  Virgil,  published 
also  commentaries  on  Dante.  He  lived  near  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  printing,  when  verbal  criticism  became  a  separate 
study.  He  was  a  man  of  great  erudition,  who  has  multiplied 
quotations,  expanded  the  too  diffuse  commentaries  of  his  fore- 
runners, and  expatiated  on  the  allegories,  the  theological  opini- 
ons and  the  scholastic  philosophy  or  the  Poet ;  but,  like  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  next  age,  Alexander  VeluteUOi  has  done  nothing  to 
illustrate  the  poetical  beauties.  These  commentators  have  been 
little  read  since  their  own  tinie.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  popularity  of  Dante  underwent  some  fluc- 
tuations. The  exclusive  taste  for  Grecian  and  Roman  litera- 
ture which  flourished  under  Leo  X.,  disposed  the  critics  of  that 
period  to  look  down  upon  Dante  as  an  irregular  and  barbarous 
writer.  Boccaccio  and  Petrarcahad  become  the  sole  models  of 
Italian  composition  5  for  taste  had  already  been  tainted  by  effe- 


*  *  Dantes  dilexit  Theologiam  sacram  in  qua  diu  studuit  in  Oxo- 

*  niis  in  Regno  Angijae. '  In  the  next  page,  he  says,  *  Dantes  in 
^.  juventute  sese  dedit  omnibus  artibus  liberalibus,  studens  eas  et  Fa- 

*  due,  et  Bononie,  demum  Oxoniis  et  Parisiis,  ubi  fecit  multos  actu» 
^  mirabiles  in  tantum  quod  ab  aliquibus  dicebatur  magnus  Philoso- 

*  phus,  ab  aliquibus  magnus  Theologus,  ab  aliquibus  magnus  Poeta.  * 
It  is  probable  that  the  Italian  Bishop  received  this  information,  true 
or  false,  from  his  English  brethren,  especially  as  the  conclusion  pf 
the  above  passage  has  much  the  air  (oi  a  literal  translation  fifow  an 
English  origins^. 
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minaey.  %  The  Orkndo  Inamorato  and  the  Orlando  Forfoso 
aroused  more,  and  fatigued  less.  The  reformation  had  set  Eii^ 
rope  on  fire,  and  Dante  had  dared  to  condemn  even  Popes  td 
Hell.  In  <  the  Paradise,  '  St  Peter  himself  utters  a  sublime  \n^ 
vective  against  the  temporal  power  of  the  church.  In  a  Latin 
work  on  monarchy,  the  Poet  had  maintained  the  superiority  of 
the  Emperors  over  the  Popes ;  and  Protestant  writers  quoted 
his  authority  as  $  *  one  of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Truth.  ' 

Towards  1550,  the  Jesuits  possessed  themselves  of  the  edu- 
cation of  Italy  ;  and  they  systematically  decried  a  writer  likelv 
to  produce  effects  on  the  opinions  and  on  the  character  of  youm 
so  irreconcileable  with  their  policy.  Three  men  of  genius,  bow- 
ever,  even  at  that  time,  professed  their  admiration  of  him.  The 
first  was  Sperone  Speroni,  a  writer  now  little  read,  but  consi- 
dered in  his  own  time  as  the  oracle  of  philosophy  and  Uteraturet 
and  still  deserving  to  be  regarded  as  a  model  of  vigour  and 
elegance  in  Italian  prose.  Michael  Angelo  had  filled  a  copy 
of  Dante  with  drawings,  which  he  lost  in  a  sea  voyage.  •  Tor- 
quato  Tasso  being  asked  who  was  the  greatest  poet  of  Ita« 
ly,  answered,  •  Danie. '  + 

From  1600  to  1730,  Dante  had  no  commentators,  and  few 
editions.  %  The. Spanish  government,  and  the  ascendancy  of 
monks,  had  enervated  the  national  mind;  while  the  popu- 
lar taste  was  corrupted  by  the  poetry  which  then  reigned 
in  Spain.  Dante^  of  whom  no  edition  had  been  allowed  at 
Rome  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  could  at  such 
a  period  hope  for  no  toleration.  It  may  be  observed,  that 
during  the  same  time  Machiavel  had  few  editions.  The  bad 
taste  of  the  writers  called  in  Italy  Seicentisti,  began  indeed  to 
be  purified  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  period;  but,  from 
the  quaintness  and  extravagance  of  Marini,  the  reformers  of  li- 
terature ran  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  a  slavish  subjection 

.  J  See  Sperone  Speroni's  Funeral  Oration  on  Bembo. 

§  Bayle,^  Art.  Dante.  ♦  Vasari,  VI.  245. 

f  Serassi,  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Life  of  Tasso,  mentions  a 
copy  of  Gi(^to*8  edition  of  Dante,  of  which  the  margins  were  filled 
with  remarks  on  the  style  of  the  poem  in  the  handwriting  of  Tasso. 

J  From  147S  to  the  edition  of  La  Crusca,  Haim  enumerates  44 
eclitions.  From  1598  to  the  edition  of  Volpi  in  1727,  he  only  men-' 
tions  5.  This  enumeration  must  be  understood  to  refer  only  to  rare 
o^  important  editions ;  for  about  1620,  Francesco  Cionacci,  a  noble 
Rorentine,  published  a  catalogue  of  452  editions  extant  in  his  time. 
Since  the  Revolution,  editions  of  Dante  have  succeeded  each  other 
with  astonishing  rapidity. 
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to  rules,  either  arbitrary  or  at  most  of  a  secondary  import- 
ance. They  wrote  as  if  only  to  avoid  faults ;  and  the  nation^ 
broken  down  by  every  species  of  slavery,  no  longer  had  the 
faculty  of  admiring  the  free  and  daring  exertion  of  sublime  ge- 
nius. The  Jesuits  were  indefatigable  in  their  hostility  to  Dante. 
Venturis  who  made  an  useful  abridgement  of  the  most  necessary 
explanatory  notes,  accompanied  it  t^  critical  remarks ;  in  which,, 
agreeably  to  the  maxims  of  his  order,  he  labours  to  exaggerate 
the  faults,  and  to  detect  the  impiety  of  the  poet*  Bettinelli  in 
his  Virgilian  Letters,  an  ingenious  but  tasteless  book,  ridicules 
Dante  as  the  most  barbaroiB  of  poets.  Tiraboschi,  who  was 
also  a  Jesuit,  examines  the  life  of  Petrarch  with  great  historical 
exactness,  expatiates  with  zeal  and  at  length  on  his  merit ;  and 
contents  himself  with  a  few  dates  and  some  very  vague  criticism 
on  Dante.  The  same  historian  who  bestows  twenty  pages  oil 
the  Jesuit  Possevino,  employs  only  four  on  the  private  and  pub- 
lic life,  on  the  opinions  and  works  of  Machiavel. 

It  was  after  the  fall  of  the  Jesuits  that  Lombardi  a  Francis- 
can, incensed  at  their  malignity  and  fake  taste,  ventured  to  un- 
dertake his  commentary  on  Dante.  He  was  of  the  same  order 
with  Ganganelli,  the  pope  who  suppressed,  the  Jesuits.  But  it 
was  more  easy  to  suppress  than  to  extinguish  the  literary  and  reli- 
gious prejudices  which  they  had  established  in  Italy.  Pius  V'Ly 
then  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  see  of  Rome 
against  Joseph  IL,  Leopold  in  Tuscany,  and  against  the  Janse- 
nism which  predominated  in  the  universities  Soth  of  Tuscany 
and  Lombardy,  was  not  favourable  to  an  antipapal  poet.  Lom- 
bardi might  have  observed  the  accomplishment  of  his  author's 
prophecy — 

*  Giunta  e  la  Spada 
Col  Pasturale,  ^  Tunc  d  l*altero  insierae 
Per  viva  forza  mal  convien  che  vada« 

*  Purgat.  XrL  119. 
But  he  did  not  even  venture  to  put  his  name  in  the  title-page. 
He  ventures  only  on  his  initials,  with  a  vignette,  exhibiting  a 
portrait  of  Dante  with  a  somewhat  obscure  inscription,  intimat- 
ing that  he  also  was  in  danger  from  the  power  which  had  tram- 
pled on  Kings  and  Emperors.  We  know  none  of  the  ch'cum- 
stances  of  his  life  which  could  throw  light  on  this  intimation^ 

♦  *  the  sword 
Is  grafited  on  the  crook ;  aqd>  so  conjoined, 
Each  must  perforce  decline  to  worse,  unaw'd 
By  fear  of  other.*  Cart^'si  Dante,  11^1% 
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Bat;  it  is  certain  that  his  friend  Angeliicci  who  appeared  as  the 
editor  of  his  work,  was  imprisoned  m  1794  for  his  political  opi- 
nions. 

In  these  circumstances  we  must  not  wonder  at  the  circum- 
spection with  which  he  conducts  that  part  of  his  plan  which 
consists  in  the  defence  of  Dante.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
his  emendations  and  grammatical  remarks.  His  explanations 
are  clear  and  sometimes  new,  though  he  does  not  often  venture 
to  quit  the  beaten  track.  He  had  not  sufficient  taste  and  sensi- 
bility to  discern  the  delicacy,  or  to  feel  the  tenderness  of  the 
historical  allusions.  The  prose  of  his  notes  is  dry,  and,  though 
concise,  the  want  of  elegance  makes  it  appear  diffuse.  After  all, 
it  is  the  most  useful  historical  commentary  yet  printed  on  Dante. 
Volpi  was  a  learned  man ;  but  Italian  was  not  his  principal 
study.  Mr  Poggiali  has  studied  it  more  deeply.  The  brevity 
adopted  by  both,  in  their  excellent  editions  of  radua  and  Leg- 
horn, has  left  no  room  for  narrative  commentary — indispensable 
to  the  illustration  of  a  poem  in  which  the  anecdotes  of  an  ob- 
wrure  age  are  accumulated,  and  often  only  hinted  at. 

On  the  last  head  of  Warburton's  description  of  the  critical 
office — that  of  explaining  *  the  beauties  and  defects  of  senti- 
liiept  and  composition ' — we  must  at  once  say,  that,  in  truth, 
nothing  has  been  done.  It  is  indeed  a  task,  of  which  the  due, 
or  even  tolerable  execution  requires,  in  the  case  of  Dante,  a 
combination  of  talents  which  can  hardly  be  united  in  the  same 
individual.  He  who  undertakes  this  part  of  criticism  has  two 
duties  to  fulfil.  The  first,  and  by  far  the  'most  easy,  relates  to 
the  general  plan  of  a  work— its  end,  the  style,  the  progress 
which  the  language  makes  under  the  author — his  original  in- 
ventions and  imitations— the  degree  in  which  he  has  improv- 
ed on  his  models,  or  fallen  short  of  them — and  the  instruc-^ 
tion  or  amusement  which  he  h^s  imparted  to  his  contem- 
poruries  or  posterity.  The  second  is  far  more  difficult,  and, 
in  its  utmost  extent,  impracticable.  It  consists  in  a  minute 
exposition  of  all  the  separate  beauties  and  defects  of  a  poem, 
from  page  to  i^ige,  often  from  verse  to  verse,  and  some- 
times from  word  to  word.  The  critic  must  display  beauties,  so 
that  they  shall  be  felt  by  those  who  did  not  feel  them  in  the 
poet ;  and  he  must  explain  the  causes  of  pleasure  to  those  who 
are  delighted  without  knowing  how.  Minute  and  argumenta- 
tive as  tiiisi  anal}^sis  may  pfeen  be^  its  object  would  be  defeated  if 
it  were  to  extinguish  the  fire  of  poetry  ;  and  the  reader,  in  rea- 
soning with  the  critic,  must  never  c^ase  to  feel  with  the  poet. 

A  critic  may  attempt^  Kke  the  celebrated  Gravina,   to  prove 
that  the  ^  Italia  Ltberata^  of  Trissino  19  the  finest  epic  poem 
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since  the  Tliad ;  and  that  the  GKaresalemme  Liberata  of  Tasto 
it  neither  well  imagined  nor  well  written.  The  book  of  Gravi- 
na  is  a  fine  exertion  of  talent.  It  is  written  with  elegance.  His 
principles  are  just»  his  applications  happy ;  and,  as  long  as  he 
confines  himself  to  the  afialysis  of  the  general  plan  of  celebrated 
£pic  poemS|  he  appears  to  succeed*  But,  when  all  is  done,  the 
poem  of  Trissino  reposes  in  libraries;  and  the  reader,  whose  curio* 
sity  leads  him  to  read  a  page^  coldly  sh^ls  and  replaces  the  volume* 
Tasso  is  reprinted  every  year.  Me  is  always  indeed  criticized  $ 
but  he  is  always  read.  It  is  by  the  examination  of  particular  beau- 
ties, continual,  varied,  inexhaustible,  which  lead  the  reader  on 
from  page  to  page,  which  flow  into  his  heart,  ^nd  are  treasured 
in  his  memory,  that  the  merit  of  the  greatest  poets  must  be  mea- 
sured. It  is  by  such  beauties  that  Ariosto  compels  his  readef 
Co  go  on  in  spite  of  inequalitj^  and  disorder.  Jt  is  to  them  that 
Virgil  owes  his  superiority.  *  Many  critics  have,  it  is  true,  at- 
tempted this  minute  analysis  of  a  poem.  But  it  has  two  great 
difficulties^  which  have,  in  general,  proved  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  thdr  success.  In  the  Jirst  place,  it  regards  the 
workings  of  th^  imagination  and  the  heart,  which  are  minute, 
rapid,  evanescent  and  innumerable — sufficient  to  confound  the 
head  of  the'steadiest  specul.itor.  In  the  second  place,  it  ends  in 
system,  when  it  does  not  arise  from  it ;  and  for  that  reason  sel- 
dom fails  to  deceive  the  critic  and  bis  readers.  A  system  found- 
ed on  exclusive  admiration  of  the  classics,  has  produced  the 
barren  rules  of  the  schools,  and  prejudices  which  still  influmsce 
literature.  Rules,  founded  on  the  practice  of  Petrarch  in  the 
I^th  century,  raised  Bembo  and  Molza  to  the  rank  of  poetical  mo- 


*  A  foreigner  of  great  literary  distinction  assures  us,  that,  in  an 
attentive  perusal  of  Shakespeare,  he  finds  little  to  displease  him; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  in  spite  of  his  preference  of  the  tragic  system 
of  the  Greeks,.he  is  continu^y  moved ;  that  l|e  meets,  in  every  page, 
jBubjects  of  admiration  and  i^aeditatiop.  But,  when  he  sees  the  same 
tragedies  on  the  stage,  the  ^rt  of  the  actors,  and  th(B  illusion  of  the 
theatre,  serve  only  to  make  him  see  mor^  clearly  what  he  thinka 
faults.  He  is  not  only  cooled,  but  soj^etimes  repelled.  The  reasoa 
which  he  gives  for  tl>i§  diift^rence  is,  that,  ip  reading,  he  can  feel  and 
see  all  the  beauties  of  thought  and  s^yle,  He  is  charmed  by  origi- 
nality and  variety ;  his  attention  is  more  4i^^P^^U  to  verses  and  senti- 
ments, than  to  the  action.  But  in  the  theatre,  ^s  \\\^  ear  is  not  ha- 
bituated to  pur  pronunciation,  he  loses  the  strength  and  delicacy  of 
the  diction.  He  sees  only  the  outline  of  events.  He  follows  the  ac-' 
lion,  divested  of  the  attractions  of  style.  When  he  thus  loses  ail  the 
particular  beauties  which  Shakespeare  often  draws  from  tne  depthf 
of  human  nature,  he  returns  to  his  original  taste,  and  once  mere  prf* 
jfers  Sophocles.  ... 
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^Isy  whpJe  Bante  wa€  foi^gotleQ ;.  and  the  iieviinJ  ofhis  fame  has 
Qcca^pped  the  establishment  of  new  mks.for  poetry.  In  a  ma- 
ivuscript  of  PetrarcUf  publUlied  by  ,Ubaldtm,  there  is  a  single 
linet  in  which  we  find:  forty-four  alterations  made  in  various  days, 
afid  even  years  *,  for  Petrarch  markedt  on  the  naargin  of  bis  ma- 
nuscripu,  not  only  the  years,  but  the  months,  days  and  hours, 
when  he  retouched  hist  poems» 

The  changes  in  this  verse  do  not  appear  to  the  common 
reader  esb^ntial  either  to  iha  thought,  the  expression,  or  the 
harmony.  Yet  so,  on  a  calm  revisal^  the  poet  most  have  con- 
sidered them.  Every  man  familiar  with  the  art  must  perceivi>, 
that,  during  thes^  changes,  the  heart,  the  head  and  die  ear  of 
the  writer,  must  hava  performed  many  operations.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  critic  is  to  discover  the  reasons  which  determined  the 
poet  finaily  to  fix.  on  the  line  as  it  now  stands  in  his  printed 
text.  But  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  these  reasons !  and  yet,  boi« 
can  the  beauty  of  the  verse  be  explained  without  them  ?  If  we 
had  the  manuscript,  with  the  various  alterations  of  the  noblest 
passages  of  grea);  poets,  something  might  doubtless  be  done. 
We  have  in  our  possession,  the  variations  in  a  very  fine  stanza 
of  Ariosto,  which  he  altered  a  hundred  times.  If  we  should  ever 
hfiLve  occasion  lo  speak  of  that  poet^  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of 
these  alterations  to  illustrate  bis  manner  of  writing.  But,  in  the 
other  fine  stanzas,  which  seem  as  if  they  flowed  from  inspiration, 
his  mind  must  have  gone  through  a  like  progress^  though  so 
rapidly,  that  he  was  himself  almost  unconscious  of  its  -action. 
The  verses  of  gre^t  poets  are  always  the  result  of  a  long.series  of 
thoughts,  emotions,  r^ojembrances  and  images,  compared,  com* 
bined,  rejected  or  selected..  The  strength,  the  quickness,  and 
the  nurabef  pf  impressions  made  on  the  mind  5  the  pi'ojuptrtude 
(^recollection;  the  facility  of  combining  (act  with  feeling,  and 
thought,  together  with  the  powers  of  comparison  and  selection, 
constitute  tlie  greater  part  of  what  is  called  Geniui.  A  man  of 
genius  seems  to  be  inspired,  because  his  mental  operations  are 
so  much  more  rapid  than  those  of  other  men«  To  devdop  the 
beauties  of  a  pOem,  the  critic  must  go  through  th^same  reasim- 
ihgs  and  judgments  which  ultimately  determined  the  poet  to 
write  as  he  has  done.  But  such  a  critic  would  be  a  poet.  His 
ardent  and  impatient  genius  would  never  submit  to  the  cold  la- 
bour of  criticism.  Such  a  man  might,  however,  analyze  some 
passages,  and  at  least  describe  the  sensations  with  which  he  had 
himself  perused  them;  which  must  surpass^  in  depth  and  viva- 
city, the  sensations  of  ah  unpoetical  mind.  Johnson  laughs  at 
the  notion,  *  that  a  poet  is  to,  be  published  only  by  a, poet;.'— 
azi^f  in  \vnat, relates  to  emendation,  and  grammatical  or  expla? 
natory  notes^  he  is  certainly  right.    Critics  may  assist  ai|  in  gf»» 
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iJeiialMei;  bcft,  wfcen  ^e  ettwi  iso  pntilctOah^  wiiicti  ire  tbei 
soul  of  poetry^  their  aid  becomes  df  little  *v2Jue.  Great  poetg 
coRi!e))trate  their  ideas^  and  etnlxMiy  their  f^iitig^  in  images. 
Crkics  take  them  to  pieces,  iw  otdkr  to  ascei*taS«i  irti^ii*  texture* 
Poets,  who  aife  also'  crities^  dfl»h  exhibit  a  stratige  iriixtufe  of 
afBfalyais  a»d  imagery.  '' • 

We  shalHiot  enter  mto  thcr  question,  whether  P6pe  had  mmtf 
taste  or  gentuPB^     Perhaps  he  was*'  destined  by  'lULtari  for  bold 
inventioQ^^btttiii  ftcet  lU^hiis^  in)  gendi^i  iAnit^ed  with  taste. 
Thesaiae  tbiogtiiiiAy  be.  said  of;  Horace^  >Vida,';aAd  Boileau* 
Pbpe,  ItboAbem^  was  a  critic^  as'^ellais  a  poet.    It  is^a  curious 
ob^rvatioii^  that  no  poet  of  the  first  rank  has- ever  spoken  c/£ 
the  mecluiniftm.of  bisArt^  while  p6etB  of  kiferior  station  have 
laboriously  displ^od  its  rules  in^  ¥erto.     Pindar,  declares,  that  a 
great  poet,  like  ^  the  eagie*  soars  by  his  natiiral  strength,*  arid 
mv«s  beneath  him  tUe  ignoble  birds  wlio  seem  to  aiiiknate 
each  other  by  their  hearse  caries.  \    Hoi^ee,  ori  this  oontrary,  is 
always  teaching  us  how  the  wingsr  are  to  be  managed.     Pope 
lived  in  the.pbiiosoj^hioal  age  6f  B^yle  and  Locke  ^  and  English 
poetry^  after  shin^^  forth  in  riie  t>rigiiiality  of  Shakespeare^ 
having  combined  ths  gemus  of  the  Qreeki  Latin,  ^nd  .  Italian 
classics  in  Milton,  and  baving> displayed  its  various  treasures  iit 
Dryden,.  began  toibrm  itself  upoQ  the  nk>dels  oi  the  Fceildi 
schooL     Among  tbe  Freaeh  poets,  imagery  and  feeling  aref. 
smothered   by  rcflectioii*      Pope    could   not  resist  his  ba}»t- 
of  analysis^  ^ven  ia  the  trfmslation  of  Homer^i  who^  of  aU" 
poeu,  is  least  di^;)bsed  to-  turn  aside  to  spedulate:     Perhaps 
these  deviaiions  of  Pope  from':the  character  off  his  annhor^  have 
contributed  to  the  popularity  of  ^e.  English  lUadi     Bub  inu^ 
not  here  our  object  to  ocasure  the  tast^^ofi  viurioiifi  i^es  and  na- 
tions.   Iti^  enough  fde.ua  1)6  pvove^'  idxlact,  ihat'Hoiniei^  Vi^- 
^,  aad  Dante,  bave^  innbeir pictures^  left  nvncHito  th^  imiagtn-' 
ation  of  the  reader;  that)kifijoasy  to  feet  (heir  beautksi  trnd  very 
difficult  to  analyze  theni$  sand  thaA,vwihen  poetry  is. made  by 
system*  ic  may  display 'ai^tifioiai  'beBuitk»^^«^4m6  tfaos^  of  nati;ref; 
dtsappear..  '.-■<-."  i        .   >    ,   . 

In  the  sc^ne  where VenualendsfHelent to Pari%  Homer sbowsi 
his  knowledge  of  tfae<heaft<of  a 'woaian  agitatod  by  a  pUs^iou) 
which  she  strives  ib  vaintto  conquer.  -HeiettTdgrets  ber^Unily^ 
and  is  ashanled  of  her  situaiiom  She  resists  the  suggestions  of 
Venus,  bitterly  bewails  thie  in&my  of  ber  condition,  and  warm*: 
ly  desires  to  return  t^  |M§r^  busbwdir  t^o^gb,  s^e. expects  only 
the  contempt  of  Greece.  Venus  tells  heif  thc^t  her,  return  would ^ 
not  heal  the  animosities  between  Greece  aqd  Asia;  that  war 
would  still  continue ;  and  that  Helen  hersdf  would  perish  by  a^ 
cruel  deaib#  ;  It  is  after  this  dialogue  that  •  Helezii  wrapped  upT 
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in  her  veO»  fo&ows  the  godd^ts  in  sUeBCe.  The  retder  is  left 
to  feel  the  struggles  of  this  woman's  reason  against  her  passion. 
Homer  ^oes  not  explain  them.  He  contents  himself  with  say- 
ing, at  the  b^ii^ning  of  the  dialogue,  that  as  soon  as  Helen 
heard  of  the  danger  of  Paris,  and  was  reminded  of  his  beauty, 
her  heart  was  moved  ;  and  that,  when  she  discovered  that  it  was 
Venus  who  sp<Ae  to  her,  she  was  seised  with  fright — 
*  She  spoke,  and  Helen's  secret  soul  was  moved; 
She  scom*d  the  champion,  but  the  man  ^e  loved* ' 
The  first  line  of  this  couplet  is  in  Homer,  and  only  t^k  the 
fact.  The  second  is  added  by  Pope,  to  explain  the  intention 
of  Helen  and  Homer.  But  the  whole  interest  of  the  succeed- 
ing dialogue  vanishes  with  this  explanation.  The  passion  of 
H^en  becomes  that  of  a  libeitine  $  and  her  remonstrances  a- 
gainst  the  counsels  of  Venus  seem  gross  hypocrisy.  But  the 
tme  Hekn  of  Homer,  throughout  the  Iliad,  is  considered  as 
a  woman,  who,  by  her  beauty,  approaches  the  divinity.  The 
gods,  in  forming  so  beautiful  a  creature,  ordain  that  she  should 
be  admired  with  a  species  of  adoration*  The  war,  and  the 
evik  of  which  she  is  the  cause^  are  attributed  to  the  will  of 
Heaven.  Homer  puts  these  sentiments  into  the  mouth  of 
Priam,  rendered  the  most  unfortunate  of  men  by  the  war,  and 
no  longer  of  an  age  to  be  moved  by  beauty.  Not  a  murmur 
is  mentioned  of  the  Trojans  or  (h  the  Greeks  against  the 
aource  of  their  woesr  Her  husband  laments  her  fate  ;  and  oki 
Nestor,  not  moved  by  the  same  sentiments,  speaks  of  her  with 
the  same  pity.  Paris  declares  that  he  had,  like  a  pirate,  car- 
ried her  troia  Sparta.  She  never  seems  to  open  her  mouth 
without  a  blush.  It  was  a  character  very  difficult  to  be  painted. 
Homer  has  employed  in  the  picture  the  utmost  delicacy  of  pen- 
c«ly  and  the  deepest  knowledge  of  human  nature.  When  she 
bewails  the  death  of  Hector,  she  says,  *  He  never  reproached 
me;— he  hindered  others  from  reproaching  me.'  A  sublime 
sentiment,  which  describes  at  once  the  nobfe  character  of  Hec- 
tor, and  alt  the  remorse  of  the  soul  of  Helen.  She  lives  with 
Paris,  from  a  sort  of  union  of  fatality  and  despair.  She  loves 
him ;  but  she  desires  to  escape  from  him.  Her  character  in 
the  Odyssey  agrees  with  this  representation  of  her  in  the  IHad. 
The  Helen  of  Homer  is  always  the  same.  The  reasonings  of 
tlie  critics  make  herdi£Pcrent  from  herself.  The  slightest  change 
in  delicate  features  destroys  the  physic^omy— 

*  She  scorned  the  champion,  but  ^  man  she  loved.  * 
This  IS  the  illicit  love  of  a  modern  lady  of  fashion i  but  it  is  not 
that  of  the  amorous  queen  wh(>m  Homer  saw  in  his  imaginatioUt 
and  perhaps  partly  also  in  the  manners  of  his  age. 
'  Othello,  justifying  himself  against  the  charge  of  having  scdft-, 
ced  ^)esdeiuoii%  tells  the  Senate, 
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'  She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  past, 
And  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  them.  * 
He  tells  the  fact»  and  adds  the  simple  reflection  which  immedi* 
ately  flows  from  experience  and  feeling.    In  such  passages,  it  is 
impossible  to  contem{date  without  astonishment  the  genius  of 
Shakespeare,  which  veils  the  depth  of  his  observation  by  the 
simplicity  of  nature.   The  passage  is  thus  translated  by  DeliUe — 
<  Elle  aimoit  mes  malheurs ;  moi  j'aimais  ses  larmes, 
L*  Amour  et  la.Piti^  confondoient  ses  charme^. ' 
Shakespeare  seems  only  to  give  to  Othello  the  characteristic 
features  of  a  savage  hero,  who  repays,  with  ail  his  affection, 
those  who  love  and  admire  him,^  and  with  all  his  vengeance 
those  who  betray  or  despise  him.     The  Senate  understood 
Othello.     It  may  be  doubted  whether  they  wouU  have  under- 
stood, or  at  least  felt  the  cold  generalities  which  make  the  me- 
taphysical commentary  of  Deliiie.    Yet  the  readers  of  most  of 
the  capitals  of  Europe,  at  this  day,,  would  probably  prefer  the 
couplet  of  Delille. 

Of  all  the  translators  of  Dante  with  whom  we  are  acquainted, 
Mr  Gary  is  the  most  successful;  and  we  cannot  but  consider 
his  work  as  a  great  acquisition  to  the  English  reader.  It  is  ex- 
ecuted with  a  fidelity  almost  without  example  $  and,  though  the 
measure  he  has  adopted,  conveys  no  idea  of  the  original  stanza» 
it  is  perhaps  the  best  for  his  purpose,  and  what  Dante  himself 
would  have  chosen,  if  he  had  written  in  English  and  in  a  later 
day.  The  reasons,  which  influenced  the  mind  of  our  own  Mil- 
ton would  most  probably  have  determined  the  author  of  the 
Inferno. 

Some  years  ago,  Mr  Hayley  published  a  translation  of  the 
three  first  Cantos  of  that  Poem,  in  which  he  emieavoured  to 
give  an  idea  of  Dante's  peculiar  manner,  by  introducing  his 
triple  rhyme.  It  was  written  with  a  considerable  degree  of  spi* 
rit  and  elegance ;  but  we  cannot  much  regret  that  he  proceeded 
no  further.  The  difficulties  whith  he  had  to  encounter  were  al- 
most insurmountable  $  at  least  he  has  led  us  to  think  so,  by  hit 
'  many  deviations  from  the  text.  Of  these  there  is  a  remarkable 
instance  in  the  third  Canto.  When  the  poet  enters  in  at  the 
'  gate,  his  ears  are  instantly  assailed  by  a  multitude  of  dismfJ 
Bounds,  among  which  he  distinguishes 

'  Voci  alte  e  fioche,  e  suon  di  man  con  elle. ' 

'  Voices  deep  and  hoarse. 
With  hands  together  smote. ' 
The  last  circumstance,  the  most  striking  of  them  all,  is  en« 
tirely  passed  over  by  Mr  Havley.     Mr  rope  himself  indeed 
could  furnish  many  a  parallel  from  his  far-famed  traoalations  s 
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^nd  one  of  his  ipost  flagriaBt  iniisgresMOHfi  li»s  never,  to  our 
}cnow]edge,  been  fK>inted  oui.  Penelope,  m  ihe  Odyssey, 
(XIX.  507.  and  XXIIL  10.),  t^k^  memofis  Troy,  tbe  souree 
pf  all  her  inisfbriun^,  in  a  maoaer  tbe  qnoa  natuml  and  aflfect- 
}^S»  giving  tQ  tbajt  c^ity  tbe  epichat  of  <6a^,  and  describing  it  as 
n  place  no/  ^  i^  named,  though,  (n  the  hurry  of  her  grirf,  &be 
herself  has  jps(;  njwned  it.  A  oinciJ«netap«5  so  beautiful  aijd 
characteristic  pou)d  not  well  be  averlookf  d ,  but  no  iiotice  is  ta- 
ken of  it  by  the  tff  i^slator? 

Cowper  assferts  it  as  bis  opinion,  that  *  a  just  jtranslation  of 
*  any  ancient  poet  in  rhyme  i^  iipppssiblc ^ '  and  we  must  con- 
fess that  we  have  never  seen  one.  A  translatpr  has  no  occasion 
to  forge  fetters  for  himself.*    He  has  enough  to  wear  already  ; 

!.ad,  do  what  he  will,  tbeywill  for  ever  weigh  him  down.  Mr 
^pe  attempted  to  cover  his  wilh  flowers^j  but  he  could  not 
conceal  them.  Sometimes,  indeed,  be  throws  them  off  alto- 
gether; but 'then  he  cease§  to  be  a  trapslator  of  Homer.  No 
adventitious  ornament — no  invention  can  sMpply  the  place  of 
truth  and  exactness  to  him  who  waists  to  know  how  men  thought 
and  felt  in  past  ages.  Who  would  consent  to  exchange  the  story 
of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren,  fis  it  is  told  in  our  Bibles,  for  the 
piost  elegant  version  of  it  by  Mr  Pope  ? 

Of  such  offences  we  cannot  accuse  Mr  Gary.  Throughout 
he  discovers  the  will  and  the  power  tq  do  justice  to  his  author. 
He  has  omitted  notliing,  he  has  added  nothing ;  and  though 
here  and  ther(^  his  inversions  are  ungraceful,  and  his  phrases  a 
little  obsolete,  he  walk^  not  unfrequently  by  the  side  of  his  mas- 
^r,  and  sometimes  perhaps  goes  beyond  him.  We  may  say  in 
fhe  Ifitnguage  of  that  venerable  Father  of  It^ilian  Poetry, 

*  Hor  ti  riman,  lector,  toprai  tub  banco : 

Drieto  pensando  accioche  si  preliba, '  ^c?         Paradiso  X. 

*  Now  rest  thee,  reader  f  on  thy  bench,  and  muse 
Anticipative  of  the  feast  to  come  ; 

So  shdl  delight  make  th^  not  feel  the  toil. ' 

Perhaps  there  is  no  description  so  sublime  in  the  Purgatory, 
as  that  of  the  discovery  and  ^^pulsion  of  the  Serpent  in  the 
Eighth  Canto.  How  delightfully  it  opens  with  that  passage  from 
^hich  Gray  has  borrowed  the  first  line  of  hi$  Eieg^  ! 

*  Now  was  the  hour  iHofiJi  walf^^s  foncl  (l^sii^e 
la  men  at  se^,  and  melts  their  tl\oughtful  hearts. 
Who  in  the  morn  have  bid  sweet  friends  farewei  i 
And  pilgpn^  newly  on  his  road  with  love 
Thrilisi  if  he  hear  the  vesper  be)l  from  far, 
Hiat  seems  to  moiim  for  the  expiring  day. ' 

■•-   '"    ■'■      '■  ^ 
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In  «h^  Kinth  C^titOi  tKb  At^I  of  6bd  uhky<^^  Ih^g^te ;  and 
the  verses,  that  follow,  tof  e  tooft  Ariworthy  of  Milton. 

*  As  in  the  hinges  of  that  sacred  ward 
The  swivels  moved,     ' 

tlarsh  was  the  grating. 

Attentiyely  I  turned. 
Listening  the  thunder,  tfiat  Ai*st  issued  fdttft '; 
And  "  We  prai^fe  tfie^',  O  God,  '*  tnethought  I  heat-d 
tn  accents  blended  '^th  ^weelt  nrdody. 
The  strains  came  o'ar  mkie  ear,  e'en  as  the  sdurki 
Of  choral  voices,  liiat  in  solemn  chant  '^ 

With  organ  mingle^  and,  noV  high  and  elear. 
Come  swelling,  now  float  indistinct  away;. ' 

In  no  writer,  not  even  in  Honfier,  hivB  the  similes  frt<iV-e  life 
tod  variety  than  in  Daate ;  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  ^tveii 
with  the  truest  touches  in  the  trartslatibn.  We  shall  select  two 
or  three  that  may  conVey  perbapi  ft  leiss  gldOtoj^  ideti  d*  hto  than 
generally  prevails  ami^)^  Ui» 

'  ^  As  from  a  troop  of'  well-ranked  chivalry 
One  knight,  more  enterprising  thin  the  rest. 
Pricks  forth  at  gallop,  eager  to  display 
His  prowess  in  the  first  encounter  proved  ; 
So  parted  he  from  us  with  lengthened  strides, 
And  left  me  on  the  way  with  those  two  spirits. 
Who  were  such  mighty  marshals  of  the  world. '    pK^aHory,  24* 

*  As  on  their  road 
The  thoughtful  pilgrims,  overtaking  some 
Not  known  unto  them,  turn  to  them,  and  look, 
But  stay  not ;  thusj  approaching  from  behind, 
They  eyed  us  as  they  passed. '  lUd.  23. 

*  When  from  their  game  of  dice  men  separate, 
He,  who  hath  lost,  remains  in  sadness  fixed. 
Revolving  in  his  mind,  what  luckless, throws 
He  cast :  but  meanwhile  all  the  company 

Go  with  the  other ;  one  before  him  runs. 

And  one,  behind,  his  mantle  twitches,  one 

Fast  by  his  side  bids  him  remember  him. 

He  stops  not ;  and  each  one,  to  whom  his  hand 

Is  stretched,  well  knows  he  bids  him  stand  aside  \ 

And  thus  he  from  the  press  defends  himself. 

E'en  such  was  I  in  that  close  crowding  throng ; 

And  turning  so  my  face  around  to  all. 

And  promising,  1  'scaped  from  it  with  paios* '      Ibid,  6. 

*  Then  as  a  troop  of  niaskers,  when  they  put 
Their  vigors  off,  lo»ok  other  than  before. 

The  couftterfeited  senjl^lance  thr6wn  aside ; '  &c.  ParadUe^  SO. 
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Panta  must  hiiv^  loved  bawkiag. '   He  paints  bis  bird  always 

to  the  life.  *  On  his  feet 

The  falcon  first  looks  down,  then  to  the  sky 
Turns,  and  forth  stretches,  eager  for  the  food 
That  wooes  him  thither. '  Purgatory ^  19; 

And  a|[rain, 

*  Like  to  a  falcon  issuing  from  the  hood, 

That  rears  his  head,  and  claps  him  with  his  wings^ 

His  beauty  and  his  eagerness  bewraying. '  Paradise y  19. 

Mr  Gary  reminds  us  sometimes  of  Shakespeare,^— oftener  of 
Milton  I  but^  in  his  anxietv  to  imitate  them,  he  becomes  more 
antiquated  than  either  $  and  we  hope,  that,  when  be  republishes 
bis  translation,  which,  we  trust,  he  soon  will,  in  a  larger  and 
more  legible  cbal^acter,  he  will  think  proper  to  modernize  the 
languatf^  a  little^  and  giVe  more  simplicity  and  sweetness  to  many 
parts  of  it.    In  that  l^utiful  simile^ 

^  Tl^^n  seethed  they  like  td  ladies,  from  the  dance 

Not  ceasing,  but  suspense,  in  silent  pause, 

Listening  1^  they  have  caught  the  strain  anew. '  Paradise,  X. 
— surelv  the  word  suspense  is  obscure  and  unpleasing. .  Milton 
nses  it  uideed  in  like  manner ;  but  why  not  avoid,  when  we  can^ 
the  perplexity  that  must  always  arise  from  using  the  same  word 
as  an  adjective  and  a  substantive  i  We  do  not  disapprove  of 
the  judicious  use  of  old  wordsi  Far  from  it.  They  are,  in  their 
place,  most  becoming ;  tad,  in  the  present  instance,  throw  a 
sober  colouring  over  the  whole,  which  we  should  be  sorry  to 
lose.  If  Dante  himself  were  to  appear  among  us,  should  we  not 
expect  to  find  his  beard  and  his  tunic  aft^r  an  ancient  fashion, 
and  much  as  they  are  represented  in  that  old  painting  in  the 
Duomo  at  Florence  r 

But,  when  Dante  is  the  subject,  our  readers  may  require 
Something  of  a  darker  complexion  than  what  we  have  given 
them ;  and  we  shall  conclude  with  two  extracts  from  the  infer- 
no. The  pathetic  story  of  FranceScai  before  mentioned,  is 
known  to  all ;  isnd  all  can,  in  some  degree,  fotm  a  judgment  of 
^e  translation. 

*  When  I  had  heard  my  saj^  iiistru^tor  name 

Those  dames  and  knights  of  antique  days,  overpowered 
By  pity,  well-nigh  in  amaze  my  mind 
Was  lost;  and  I  began — "  Bard,  willingly 
I  would  address  those  two  together  coming, 
Which  seem  so  light  before  the  wind.  '*     He  thus ; 
"  Note  thou,  when  nearer  they  to  us  approach. 
Then  by  that  love  which  carries  them  along 
Entreat ;  and  they  will  come. "     Soon  as  the  wind 
^Wf^^ed  them  toward  us,  I  thus  f^an^^d  xny  spee^^^ 
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''  O  wearied  spirits !  dome,  and  hold  discoufiiij 

With  us,  if  by  none  else  restrained. "     As  dovet 

By  fond  desire  invited,  on  wide  wings 

And  firm,  to  their  sweet  nest  returning  home^ 

Cleave  the  air,  wafted  by  their  will  along ; 

They  came ..------i 

fhen,  turning,  I  to  them  my  speech  addressed^ 

And  thus  began — *'  Francesca !  your  sad  fate 

Even  to  tears  my  grief  and  pity  moves. 

But  tell  me>  in  the  time  of  your  sweet  sighs, 

By  what  and  how  Love  granted  that  ye  knew 

Your  yet  uncertain  wishes  'f  "     She  replied : 

*•  No  greater  grief  than  to  remember  days 

Of  joy,  when  misery  is  at  hand.     That  knows 

Thy  learned  instructor.     Yet  so  eagerly 

If  thou  art  bent  to  learn  the  primal  root 

From  whence  our  love  got  being,  I  will  do, 

As  one,  who  weeps  and  tells  his  tale.     One  day 

For  our  delight  we  read  of  Lancelot, 

Hew  him  Love  thralled.    Alone  we  were,  and  no 

Suspicion  near  us.     Ofttimes  by  that  reading 

Our  eyes  were  drawn  together,  and  the  hue 

Fled  nom«our  altered  cheeksw     But  at  one  point 

Alone,  we  fell.     When  of  that  smile  we  read,  ^ 

The  wish*d-for  smile,  so  rapturously  kissed 

By  one  so  deep  in  love,  then  he,  who  ne'er 

From  me  shall  separate,  at  once  my  lips 

All  trembling  kissed.     The  book  and  writer  both 

Were  Love's  purveyorsk     In  its  leaves  that  day 

We  read  no  more^  *  Canto  V. 

The  same  observation  applies  still  more  strongly  to  the  unri- 
valled tale  of  U^ino ;  which  Michael  Angelo  is  said  to  have 
delighted  in.     There  is  a  bas-relief  of  his  on  the  subject. 
•  How  cruel  was  the  fouitler  shalt  thoU  healr> 

And  know  if  he  have  wronged  me.  -  -  - 

Before  the  dawn,  amid  their  sleep,  I  heard 

My  sons,  for  they  were  with  me,  weep,  and  ask 

For  bread.     Right  cruel  art  thou,  if  no  pang 

Thou  feel  at  thinking  what  my  heart  foretold  ; 

And  if  not  now,  why  use  thy  tears  to  flow  ? 

Now  had  they  wakened ;  and  the  hour  drew  neaif 

When  4Jiey  were  wont  to  bring  us  food ;  the  mind 

Of  each  misgave  him  through  his  dream,  and  I 

Heard  at  its  outlet  underneath  locked  up 

The  'horrible  tower.     Then,  uttering  not  a  word 

I  looked  upon  the  faces  of  my  sons. 

\  wept  not ;  so  all  stone  I  felt  within. 

They  wept ;  and  one,  my  little  Anselm,  cried ; 

^  Thou  lookest  i o  I^— Father,  what  ails  thee  ?  "    Yet 
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I  shed  no  tern*,  nor  atfcswer'd  all  that  diE^ 
sNor  the  next  night,  until  another  sun 
Came  out  upon  the  world.     When  a  faint  he^^ 
Had  to  our  doleful  prison  made  its  way, 
And  in  four  counteijiances  I  descry *i 
The  image  of  my  own,  on  either  hand 
Through  agony  I  bit,  and  they  who  thought 
I  did  it  through  desire  of  feeding,  rose 
O*  th'  sudden,  and  cried,  "  Father,  we  should  grieve 
"  Far  less,  if  thou  wouldst  eat  of  us :  thou  gav'st 
"  These  weeds  of  miserable  flesh  we  wear, 
"  And  do  thou  strip  thena  off  from  us  again.^ " 
Then,  not  to  make  them  sadder,  I  kept  down 
My  spirit  in  stillness.     That  day  and  Uie  next 
We  all  were  silent.     Ah,  obdurate  earth !  ^ 

Why  open'dst  not  upon  us  ?     When  we  came 
To  the  fourth  day,  then  Gaddo  at  my  feet 
Outstretch-d  did  fling  him,  crying,  "  Ha«t  no  heif 
"  For  me,  my  father  !  "     There  he  died,  and  e'en, 
Plainly  as  thou  seest  me,  saw  I  the  three 
,     Fall  one  by  one  'twixt  the  fifth  day  and  sixth  : 
Whence  I  betook  me,  now  grown  blind,  to  grope 
Over  them  all,  and  for  three  days  aloud  • 

Caird  on  them  who  were  dead.     Then,  fasting  got 
The  mastery  of  grief.  '*     Thus  having  spoke, 
Once  more  upon  the  wretched  skull  his  teeth  * 
He  fastened,  like  a  mastiff  s  'gainst  the  bone 
Firm  and  unyielding.  *  Can^o  xxxiii. 

When  such  stories  are  related  by  such  a  poet  as  Dante>  *  the 
world  will  not  willingly  let  them  die. '  Yet,  not  very  long  be- 
fore he  appeared,  what  a  darkness  prevailed  over  £urope ! — 
when  there  was  a  high-constnble  of  France  who  could  not 
read,  ai>d  when  there  were  Kings  who  could  only  make  the  sign 
of  the  cross  in  con^rmation  of  their  charters.  Even  then,  how- 
ever, as  an  elegant  writer  §  has  observed,  the  Muses,  with  iheir 
attendant  arts  (in  strarge  disguise  indeed,  and  uncouth  trap- 
pings) were  not  iciie  in  tne  cloiister.  Statuary  carved  a  madon- 
na or  a  crucifix  ;**- Painting  illnminated  a  missal ; — Eloquence 
made  the  panegyric  of  a  saint ; — and  History  compo^  a  le- 
gend. Still  they  breathed  ;  and  were  ready,  at  any  nappier  pe- 
riod, to  emerge  from  obscurity  with  all  their  native  charms  and 
undiminished  lustre. 

§  Mrs  Barbauld.  We  rejoice  in  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
high  sense  of  her  talents.  The  greatest  and  most  accomplished  states- 
man of  the  age  always  spoke  of  them  with  admiration.  Her  songs 
he  could  repeat  by  heart ;  and  her  essay  *  against  Inconsistency  in 
our  Expectatior^, '  he  justly  considered  sts  equal  to  any  thing  of  the 
jciiid  in  any  language.  ^ 
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Abt.  X.  Account  of  a  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  West  Coast  of 
Corea^  and  the  Great  Loo^Choo  Island  ;  'with  an  Appendix,  contain^ 
ing  Charts,  and  various  Hydrogrophical  and  Scientific  Notices. 
By  Captain  Basil  Hall,  Royd  Navy,  F,  R.  S.  Lond.  &  £dui. 
Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta,  of  the  Literary  So- 
ciety of  Bombay,  and  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Ba- 
tavia.  And  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Loo-Choo  Language  ,•  By  H.  J. 
Clifford,  Esq.  Lieutenant  Royal  Navy.  4to.  pp.  .  Lon- 
.  don,  1818. 

Voyage  of  His  Majesty* s  Ship  Alceste,  along  the  Coast  of  Corea  to 
the  Island  of  Loo^Choo  ;  with  an  Account  of  her  subsequent  SMp-^ 
wreck.    By  John  M*Leod,  Surgeon  of  the  Alceste.    Svo.  pp. 
London,  1818. 

"^nf7E  do  not  know  when  we  have  met  with  two  more  pleasing 
^^  works  than  those  of  which  we  have  just  copied  the  titles. 
Tbey  make  us  proud  of  our  countryi  and  put  us  in  good  hu- 
mour with  our  species.  They  contain  a  great  deal  of  curious 
information,  too; — ^but  it  is  their  moral  interest  that  forms  by 
far  their  greatest  attraction. 

There  is  always  something  very  interesting  in  an  account  of 
tude  or  remote  races  of  men : — But  there  is  almost  alvyays  some- 
thing very  painful  too.  Human  nature  is  often  exhibited  in  so 
very  low  and  miserable  a  condition,  as  to  excite  nothing  but 
commisseration  and  disgust :  Or,  where  outward  circumstances 
have  been  more  favourable,  their  moral  state  is  so  deplorable,  as 
to  give  rise  to  feelings  still  more  unwelcome.  Cruelty,  duplicity, 
sensuality — war  without  generosity — profligacy  without  elegance 
or  decency— -debasing  and  sanguinary  superstitions — lawless  ty- 
rannies— continual  insecurity  of  life  and  property — childish  le- 
vity and  caprice,  or  brutal  apathy. — Such  is  the  picture,  we 
fear,  of  about  three  fourths  of  our  species ; — and  if  we  even  take 
the  more  civilised  communities,  oi^t  of  Europe  or  its  colonies, 
we  need  only  add  the  features  of  greater  dissimulation  and  self- 
ishness— more  intolerant  bigotry,  and  more  preposterous  na- 
tional conceit,  to  preserve  the  resemblance  entire. 

But  if  the  spectacle  of  new  countries  thus  yields  little  but  new 
forms  of  human  wretchedness  and  corruption,  we  are  arraid  there 
is  nothing  in  the  usual  history  of  the  intercourse  between  them  and 
their  enlightened  visiters  which  can  very  much  relieve  or  enliven 
the  prospect.  We  have  commonly  appeared,  and  been  treated 
as  enemies — and  marked  our  footsteps  among  them  with  blood. 
When  this  has  not  happened,  or  after  it  is  over,  we  have  ge- 
nerally taken  advantage  of  our  superior  knowledge  or  Miscipline, 
fp  eiis|aye,  plunder  md  oppress — or  at  best  hav<e  exchanged  vk^ 
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and  diseases  with  oar  newly  discovered  brethren,— and  brou^t 
the  distant  families  of  mankind  into  acquaintanceship,  only  to 
intrease  their  dangers,  their  suffering,  their  means  of  annoyance, 
and  their  knowledge  of  evil.  There  have  been  exceptions  to 
this: — But  they  are  very  few  ;  and  we  know  of  none  so  striking 
and  complete  as  that  which  is  recorded  in  the  volumes  before 
Us — none  in  which  both  parties  appeared  to  have  been  animated 
with  so  cordial  and  disinterested  a  feeling  of  good  will  and  af- 
fection— and  in  which  that  mutual  feeling  was  mutually  so  well 
deserved. 

These  two  books  both  contain  an  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  ships  of  war  which  accompanied  our  late  Embassy  to 
China ;  and,  of  course,  coincide  in  a  good  part  of  their  con- 
tents. This  coincidence,  however,  is  only  partial, — and  by  Ao 
means  distressing ;  fof  Mr  M^Leod  has  aspired  to  give  his  read- 
ers an  account  of  the  whole  voyage  from  England  and  back, 
while  Captain  Hall,  we  conceive  with  better  judgment,  has  con- 
fined himself  to  that  part  of  their  track  which  had  the  recom- 
mendation of  novelty.  •  He  could  afford,  therefore,  to  be  more 
particular ;  and  his  book,  accordingly,  is  not  only  on  the  whole 
the  m#st  interesting,  but  also  by  much  the  largest  of  the  two. 
The  most  remarkable  part  of  Mr  M^Leod's,  is  his  account  ef 
the  wreck  of  the  Alceste,  and  the  conduct  and  condition  of  her 
crew  and  commander,  till  they  were  relieved  from  Batavia. 

After  the  embassador  was  landed  in  the  Yellow  Sea,  the  two 
vessels  that  accompani^  him  were  ordered  on  a  cruize  to  the 
east  and  south,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  geography  of  theCo- 
rean  coast  and  the  adjoining  islands«*-and  it  is  to  the  results  of 
this  expedition  that  Captain  Hall  has  limited  his  narrative^  His 
account  is  given  mostly  in  the  form  of  a  Journal — in  a  very  easy, 
unassuming,  and  lively  style^-in  the  language  and  manner  of  a 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  the  world — and  not  only  with  much  a- 
cute  observation  and  just  reflection,  but  with  infinite  good  hu- 
mour, modesty  and  candour. ' 

'  They  soon  fell  in  with  the  coast,  and  landed  on  two  or  three 
of  the  adjacent  islands.  The  inhabitants  appear  to  be  une- 
quivocally a  race  of  Chinese,  and  use  the  same  written  cha- 
racter, though  their  spoken  language  is  entirely  difiPerent. 
Though  quite  pacific  in  their  deportment,  their  great  desire 
was  evidently  to  get  rid,  as  soon  as  possible,  of  their  curious 
visiters ;  for  whicli  purpose  they  used  all  sorts  of  anxious  signs 
and  intimations — and  when  these  proved  ineffectual,  took  them 
resolutely  under  the  arms,  and  walked  them  down  to  the 
beach  I  They  showed  very  litde  curiosity,  and  no  admiration 
or  sense  of  inferiority;  but,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  a 
proud  and  aomewbat  insolent  manner,  giving  way  now  and  thea 
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to  bursts  of  derision.  They  did  not  seem  to  know  the  value  of 
money,  and  would  make  no  presents,  and  scarcely  receive  any. 
They  kept  their  women  most  jealously  sechided  from  the  view  of 
their  visiters.  They  are  rather  small  in  stature,  though  robust^ 
Some  of  them  seemed  marked  with  smail-pox.  They  are  well 
dothed  in  cottons  of  various  colours,  and  seemed  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  provisions.  A  few  days  after  this  first  encounter,  the 
voyagers  came  to  a  more  thickly  inhabited  part  of  the  coast,  and 
were  met  on  their  approach  by  a  fi^reat  cavalcade  of  boats,  crowd* 
ed  with  people,  and  ornamented  with  flags  and  streamers  pf  ail 
colours.  Under  a  great  blue  umbrella,  in  one  of  the  largest, 
they  found  a  fine  patriarchal  figure,  with  a  huge  white  beard 
flowing  below  his  middle,  and  over  the  folds  of  the  vast  blue 
silk  mantle  in  which  his  person  was  enveloped.  He  wore  a  light 
hat  of  varnished  gauze  work,  apparently  of  horse  hair,  with  a 
very  small  sharp  crown,  and  near  three  feet  broad  inr  the  brim  ; 
snd  had  a  little  black  rod  tipped  with  silver  in  his  hand.  He 
received  the  officers  who  had  approached  in  their  boat,  with 
great  civility  and  unembarrassed  politeness,  and  accompanied 
them  aboard  the  frigate,  where,  after  delivering  a  long  harangue^ 
he  dictated  a  billet  to  his  secretary  with  great  solemnity,  and 
put  it  into  Captain  Maxwell's  hands,  with  the  most  apparent 
confidence  of  its  being  understood — a  confi.  lence  not  very  un- 
natural, perhaps,  to  those  who  are  daily  accustomed  to  see  their 
written  characters  adopted  by  persons  who  are  utter  strangers 
to  their  speech^  Captain  Maxwell  very  judiciously  called  for 
paper  in  return,  and  writing  a  few  words  in  English,  presented  it 
with  all  due  solemnity  to  his  visiter,  who,  after  turning  it  in  all 
directions,  and  submitting  it  to  the  consideration  of  his  secre- 
tary, was  obliged  to  give  up  all  conventional  means  of  communis, 
cation,  and  to  have  recourse  to.  the  natural  language  of  signs. 
On  the  approach  of  nightj  he  ordered  his  boats,  and  was  assist* 
ed  into  his  own  ^  when  he  was  expected,  of  course,  to  return  to 
the  shore. 

.  *  But  there  was  still  something  amiss ;  for  the  old  man,  seated  in 
Btate  under  his  umbrella,  remained  alongside  with  his  attendants 
ranged  on  the  deck  about  him,  he  and  his  people  preserving  the  most 
perfect  silence,  and  making  no  signs  to  explain  his  wishes.  We  were 
greatly  puzzled  to  discover  what  the  old  gentleman  wanted ;  till  at 
length  it  was  suggested,  that  having  paid  us  a  visit,  he  expected  a  si- 
milar compliment  in  return.  This  idea  was  no  sooner  started,  than 
we  proceeded  to  pay  our  respects  to  him  in  his  boat.  He  made  signs 
for  us  to  sit  down,  honouring  us  at  the  same  time  with  a  comer  of  his 
own  mat.  When  we  were  seated,  he  looked  about  as  if  in  distress  at 
having  nothing  to  entertain  us  with,  upon  which  a  bottle  of  wine  was 
tent  for  and  given  to  him.     He  ordered  an  attendant  to  pour  it  int* 
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sereral  bowls,  and  putting  the  bottle  away,  made  signs  for  us  to 
drink,  but  wQuld '  not  taste  it  himself  till  all  of  us  had  been  senred. 
He  wjsno^se  discomposed  at  being  <^iged  to  enft^tainhis  eoin- 
pany  at  their  own  expense ;  on  the  contrary,  he  carried  «ff  the  whole 
afiair  with  so  much  cheerfulness  and  ease,  as  to  maioe  us  suspect 
sometimes  that  he  saw  and  ^oyed  the  oddity  of  the  sceae  and  of- 
cumstances,  as  fully  as  we  did  ourselves. '    p.  20^  21. 

Next  day  he  paid  another  visit  aboard,  and  drank  tea  aad 
cherry  brandy  with  great  sociality ;  but,  in  retiring,  be  display- 
ed his  authority  over  his  attendants  in  a  very  ehar-acteristic  way* 

*  On  passing  the  gun-room  sky-L'ght,  he  heard  the  voices  of  some 
of  his  people  whom  the  officers  had  taken  below,  and  who  were  en- 
jojring  themselves  very  merrily  amongst  their  new  acquaintance.     Hie 
old  Chief  looked  down,  and  observing  (hem  drinking  and  making  a 
noise,  he  called  to  them  in  a  loud  passionate  vcnce*  which  made  them 
leave  their  glasses,  and  run  up  the  ladder  in  great  terror.     From 
thence  the  alarm  spread  along  the  lower  deck,  to  the  .midshipmen's 
birtli,  where  another  party  was  carousing.     The  grog  and  wine,  with 
which  they  had  been  entertained  was  too  potent  for  this  party,  as  they 
did  not  seem  to  care  much  for  the  old  Chief,  who,  posting  himself  at 
the  hatchwajs  ascertained,  by  personal  examination,  who  the  offend- 
ers were.     On  this  occasion,  his  little  rod  of  office  was  of  much  use ; 
he  "pushed  the  people  about  with  it  to  make  them  speak,  and  used  it 
to  turn  them  round,  in  order  to  discover  their  faces.     One  man 
watching  his  opportunity  when  the  Chief  was  punching  away  at 
somebody  who  had  just  come  up,  shpped  past  and  ran  off;  but  the 
quick  eye  of  the  old  man  was  not  so  easily  deceived,  and  he  set  off" 
in  chase  of  him  round  the  quarter  deck.     The  man  had  an  apron  full 
of  biscuit,  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  the  mid^ipmen ;  this  im- 
peded his  running,  so  that  the  Chief,  notwithstanding  his  robes,  at 
last  came  up  with  him ;  but  while  he  was  stirring  him  up  with  his 
rod,  the  fellow  slipped  his  cargo  of  bread  into  a  coil  of  rope,  and  then 
went  along  with  the  Chief  quietly  enough.     The  old  man  came  back 
afterwards,  and  found  the  biscuit,  which  he  pointed  out  to  us,  to 
show  tliat  it  had  not  been  taken  away.     He  continued  for  some  time 
at  the  hatchway,  expecting  more  people ;  but  finding  none  come  up, 
he  went  below  himself,  to  the  main  deck,  and  rummaged  under  the. 
guns  and  round  the  main-mast,  to  discover  whether  any  one  was  con- 
cealed ;  but  finding  no  person  there,  he  came  again  upon  deck,  and 
shortly  after  went  into  his  boat. '     p.  25,  26. 

We  may  add  ih^j  following  just  and  characteristic  passage 
to  complete  the  picture-^and  it  is  no  doubt  a  very  engaging 
one — ol  Corean  nianners. 

*  In  the  mean  time.  Captain  Maxwell  had  come  on  board ;  and 
breakfast  being  ready,  we  prevailed  upon  the  Chief  to  sit  down 
with  us.  He  ate  heartily  of  our  hashes,  and  of  every  thing  else  that 
was  put  before  him,  using  a  knife,  fork>  and  spoon,  which  he  now 
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fioir^  probabty^  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  not  only  without  awkward* 
ness,  but  to  such  good  purpose,  that  he  declined  exchanging  them 
for  Chinese  chop«sticks,  which  were  provided  for  him.  In  ikct,  he 
was  so  determined  to  adopt  our  customs  in  every  respect,  that  when 
the  tea  was  offeired  to  him  in  the  Chinese  way,  he  looked  to  the*  right 
a^  left ;  and  seeing  ours  differently  prepared,  held  up  liis  cup  to  tjie 
servant,  for  milk  and  sugar,  which  being  g'ven  to  him,  the  old  gentl&- 
noan  remained  perfectly  satisfied. 

^  The  politeness  and  ease  with  which  he  accommodated  himself  to 
the  halMts  of  people  so  different  fVom  himself,  were  truly  admirable ; 
and  when  it  is  considered,  that  hitherto,  in  all  probability,  he  was  ig- 
nfuraiit  even  of  our  existence,  his  propriety  of  manners  sliould  seem 
t»  point,  not  only  to  high  rank  in  society,  but  to  imply  also  a  degree 
of  civilization  in  that  society,  not  confirmed  by  other  circumstances. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  incident  is  curious,  as  showing,  that  however 
different  the  state  of  society  may  be  in  different  countries,  the  forms 
of  politeness  are  much  alike  in  all.  This  polished  character  was  very 
well  sustained  by  the  old  Chief;  as  he  was  pleased  with  our  attempts 
to  oblige  him,  and  whatever  we  seemed  to  care  about,  he  immediate- 
ly took  an  interest  in.  He  was  very  inquisitive,  and  was  always  highly 
gratified  when  he  discovered  the  use  of  any  thing  which  had  puzzled 
him  at  first.  But  there  was  no  idle  surprise,  no  extravagant  bursts 
of  admiration ;  and  he  certainly  would  be  considered  a  man  of  good 
breeding,  and  keen  observation,  in  any  part  of  the  world.  ^   p.  33,  34. 

The  charaqter,  however,  is  not  quite  so  unexceptionable  as 
the  manners;  and,  even  during  the  brief  period  of  their  accjuaint- 
ance,  the  harshness,  the  imbecility  arid  selfishness  of  the  half 
savage  was  strikingly  developed.  The  old  chief  was  fond  of 
quarrelling  and  cba^tising  his  attendants,  and  had  one  of  them 
OTverely  bastinadoed  for  some  very  slight  offence;  while  all  the 
iieat  joined  in  mockery  of  his  cries  and  lamentations.  When 
the  officers  at  last  insistied  on  returning  bis  visits  on  gbore,  he 
i^>peared  extremely  distressed;  and  intimated,  by  many  signs, 
t^at  it  would  cost  him  his  head  if  he  were  to  permit  it.  How- 
ever, though  surrounded  by  a  great  submissive  population,  he 
made  no  resistance;  and  they  accordingly  landed  along  with  him. 

'  The  old. man  was  lifted  out  of  tlie  boat  by  several  of  his  people, 
and  we  were  amazed  to  find,  when  they  set  him  down,  that  he  was  iii 
tears,  and  looking  altogetlier  very  unhappy.  In  a  few  minutes  a  crowd, 
consisting  of  more  than  a  hundred  people,  assembled  round  us,  and 
we  began  to  tliink  we  should  pay  dearly  for  our  curiosity^  But  the 
poor  old  man  had  no  thoughts  of  vengeance,  and  was  no  better 
pleased  with  the  crowd  than  we  were  \  for,  turning  to  his  soldiers,  he 
desired  them  to  disperse  the  mob,  which  they  did  in  a  moment  by 
pehing  them  witli  great  stones.  The  Chief  now  began  crying  violently ; 
ivad;  turning  towards  the  vill^e,  walked  away,,  leaning  his^bead  on  the 
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shoulder  of  one  of  his  people.  As  he  went  alcmg,  he  not  onlj  scb^^ 
bed  and  wept,  but  every  now  and  then  bellowed  aloud.  We  had 
been  nowise  prepared  for  such  a  scenes,  and  were  extremely  sorry  for 
having  pushed  matters  to  this  extremity.  It  had  never  occurred  to 
us  that  the  old  Chiefs  head  was  really  in  danger ;  and  even  now  we 
could  not  satisfy  ourselves  whether  he  was  sincere,  or  mepely  acting 
in  order  to  prevail  on  us  to  retire.  The  perfect  tranquillity,  nay 
even  cheerfulness  of  the  Courtier,  who  staid  with  us  all  this  time, 
puzzled  us  extremely :  nor  could  we  account  for  the  indifference  of 
the  other  attendants,  who  looked  on  with  as  much  composure  as  if 
such  scenes  were  every-day  occurrences.  But  at  all  events,  it  was 
necessary  before  proceeding  any  further,  that  the  old  man  diould  be 
pacified ;  and  in  order  to  effect  this,  we  sat  down  on  the  beach,  up* 
on  which  he  turned  about  and  came  crying  back  again. '     p.  36,  37.. 

The  party  good-humouredly  repressed  their  curiosity,  when 
they  saw  how  much  distress  it  occasioned  ;  and,  aftet  doing  all 
they  could  to  cheer  the  poor  old  man,  returned  to  their  ships 
without  entering  the  village,  and  tailed  away.  They  now  en- 
tered upon  a  scene  utterly  unknown  to  European  navigators, 
and  more  invariably  beautiful  than  ever  before  repaid  the  toils 
and  hazards  of  discovery* 

*  We  threaded  our  way  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  mi}es  amongst 
islands  which  lie  in  immense  <?lu8ter^  in  every  direction.  At  first  we 
thought  of  counting  them,  and  even  attempted  to  note  their  places 
on  the  charts  which  we  were  making  of  this  coast ;  but  their  great 
number  completely  baffled  these  endeavours.  They  vary  in  size, 
from  a  few  hundred  yards  in  length  to  five  or  six  miles,  and  are  of 
all  shapes.  From  the  mast-head  other  groups  were  perceived  lying 
one  behind  the  other  to  the  east  and  south  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  Frequentlt/  above  a  hundred  islands  were  in  sight  from  deck  at 
one  moment.  The  sea  being  quite  smooth,  the  weather  fine,  and 
many  of  the  islands  wooded  and  cultivated  in  the  valleys,  the  scene 
was  at  all  times  lively,  and  was  rendered  still  more  interesting  by  our 
rapid  passage  al6ng  the  coast,  by  which  the  appearances  about  us 
were  perpetually  changing.  Of  this  poast  we  had  no  charts  possess* 
ing  the  slightest  pretensions  to  accuracy,  none  of  the  places  at 
which  we  touched  being  laid  down  ^vithin  sixty  miles  of  their  proper 
places.  Only  a  few  islands  are  noticed  in  any  map;  whereas  the 
coast,  for  near  two  hundred  miles,  is  completely  studded  with  them, 
to  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  from  the  main  land. 
These  inaccuracies  in  the  charts  naturally  gave  a  very  high  degree 
of  interest  to  this  part  of  the  voyage  ;  yet  the  navigation  being  at  all 
times  uncertain,  and  often  dangerous,  considerable  anxiety,  neces* 
sarily  mingled  itself  with  the  satisfaction  produced  by  so  new  an4 
splendid  a  scene.  We  always  anchored  during  the  night,  or  when 
the  tides,  which  were  very  rapid,  prevented  our  proceeding  in  the 
llsUberate  xnanactr  absolutely  required  b^  the  nature  of  the  cirpu^^ 
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stances.  An  instance  of  the  necessity  of  these  preciiutlons  occurred 
«a  the  7th  of  September,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when,  it 
being  quite  calm,,  we  were  drifting  along  with  the  tide,  which  sudden- 
ly shifted  and  carried  us  rapidly  towards  a  reef  of  rocks,  which  was 
invisible  till  the  strong  rippling  of  th^  water  showed  us  our  danger: 
we  let  go  the  anchor  in)m^diately,  but  the  jerk  was  so  great,  as  to 
break  the  Lyra*s  cs^ble.  A  second  anchor,  however,  brought  her 
up  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  reef. '    p.  42,  43. 

They  landed  on  several  of  those  islands,  all  of  which  swarm 
with  inhabitants ;  and  found  pretty  uniformly  the  same  impa-* 
tience  on  the  part  of  the  natives  to  get  rid  of  them — the  same 
aversion  to  enter  into  any  traffic — the  same  jealous  seclusion 
of  their  women— -and  the  same  pacific  though  repulsive  deport-^ 
xnent  that  had  struck  them'  on  their  first  approach — with  the 
same  general  appearance  of  comfort  and  good  order.     It  is  cu- 
rious to  think  of  this  living  fringe  of  cultivated  islands — peo- 
1)led,  to  all  appearance  from  the  earliest  ages,  by  millions  of  po- 
ished  and  instructed  human  beinr^s,  who  have  never,  till  now^ 
been  known  to  the  active  searchers  of  this  little  globe,  nor  at 
all  aware  of  their  existencei — and  to  whom  all  our  learning,  our 
traditions,  our  histories  and  occupations,  are  as  insignificant 
as  the  theories  of  the  Moonites  are  to  us.     This  archipelago  is 
not  the  work  of  insects;  and  the  islands  are  not  surrounded 
with  coral  reefs.     Whether  they  are  the  relics  and  skeleton  of 
a  disintegrated  continent,  or  the  buds  and  germs  of  a  new  one, 
we  leave  to  geologists  to  determine, — or  at  least  to  dispute.    Our 
adventurers  saw  bullocks  and  poultry  in  abundance — but  could 
obtain  no  supplies.     They  also  observed  numbers  of  crows,  ap- 
parently of  the  same  species  as  in  Europe. 
•    On  the  ISth  of  September,  they  turned  away  from  this  gar- 
land of  islands,  without  having  by  any  means  got  to  the  end  of 
it ;  and,  entering  the  Japan  sea,  stood  to  the  south  for  the  Great 
Loo-Choo.    They  passed  a  remarkable  volcano  called  Sulphur  Is- 
land, but  could  not  land  on  account  of  the  surf;  and  came  in  sight 
of  the  shore  they  were  in  search  of  in  the  close  of  the  following, 
day.    Thp  first  interview  with  the  inhabitants  was  promising^ 
and  not  de]usiye^ 

<  While  the  boats  were  away^  several  natives  came  off  to  the  Ly- 
ra. No  people  that  we  have  yet  met  with  have  been  so  friendly ; 
for,  the  moment  they  came  alongside,  one  handed  a  jar  of  water  up 
to  us,  and  another  a  basket  of  boiled  sweet  potatoes,  without  asking 
or  seeming  to  wish  for  any  recompense.  Their  manners  were  gentle 
and  respectful ;  they  uncovered  their  heads  when  in  our  presence, 
l^owed  whenever  they  spoke  to  us ;  and  when  we  gave  them  somif 
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turn,  they  did  not  drink  it  till  they  had  bowed  to  every  person  round. 
Another  canoe  went  near  the  Alceste ;  and  a  rope  being  thrown  tm 
them,  they  tied  a  fish  to  it,  apd  then  paddled  away.  All  this  seem- 
ed to  promise  well,  and  was  particularly  grateful  after  the  cold  repul- 
sive manners  of  the  Coreans. '  p.  61,  62* 

After  the  ships  were  anchored,  they  came  aboard  in  great 
numbers.  Captain  Hal!  gives  this  lively  and  distinct  account 
of  the  deportment  and  appearance  of  the  higher  classes. 

^  Th^ir  manners  are  remarkably  gentle  and  unassuming.  They 
are  observant,  and  not  without  curiosity ;  but  they  irequire  encou- 
ragement to  induce  them  to  come  forward,  being  restrained,  it  would 
seem,  by  a  genteel  self-denial,  fh>m  gratifjring  curiosity,  lest  it  might 
be  thought  obtrusive.  Their  dress  is  singularly  graceftd  ;  it  consists 
of  a  loose  flowing  robe,  with  very  wide  sleeves,  tied  round  the  middle 
by  a  broad  rich  belt  or  girdle  of  wrought  silk,  a  yellow  cylindrical 
«ap,  and  a  neat  straw  sandal,  over  a  short  cotton  boot  or  stocking. 
Two  of  the  chiefs  wore  light  yellow  robes,  the  other  dark  blue,  stre^dc^ 
ed  with  white,  all  of  cotton.  The  cap  is  flat  at  top.  They  all  carry 
fans,  which  they  stick  in  their  girdles  when  not  in  use;  and  each 
person  has  a  short  tobacco-pipe  in  a  small  bag,  hanging,  along  witk 
the  pouch,  at  the  girdle. '  p.  68,  69. 

The  foflowing  description  applies  to  the  whole  population. 

*  The  variety  of  colour  and  pattern  in  the  dresses  of  the  people 
to-day,  is  remarkable.    Many  wear  printed  cottons,  others  have  cot- 
ton dresses  with  the  pattern  drawn  on  it  by  hand,  instead  of  beinj; 
stamped ;  but  blue,  in  all  its  shades,  is  the  prevalent  colour,  thou^ 
-there  were  many  dresses  resembling  m  every  respect  Highland  tar- 
4sms«     The  children,  in  general,  wear  more  showy  dresses  than  the 
jmen  ;  and  of  the  dress  di  the  women  we  can  say  nothing,  as  non^ 
Jiave  yet  been  seen*    Every  person  has  one  of  the  girdles  before  d^-» 
scribed,  which  is  always  of  a  different  colour  from  the  dress,  and  ifs, 
3n  general,  richly  ornamented  with  flowers  in  embossed  silk,  and 
iK)medmes  with  gold  and  silver  threads.    This  dress  is  naturaJly  so 
jjraceful,  that  even  the  lowest  boatmen  have  a  picturesque  appevf 
ance.     Their  hair,  which  is  of  a  glossy  black,  is  shaved  off  the  crown; 
but  the  bare  place  is  concealed  by  dieir  mode  of  dressing  the  hair 
in  a  close  knot  over  it.     Their  beards  and  mustachios  are  allowed  ta 
grow,  and  are  kept  neat  and  smooth.     They  are  rather  low  in  sta- 
ture, but  are  Veil  formed,  and  have  an  easy  graceful  carriage,  which 
puits  well  with  their  flowing  dress.     Their  colour  is  not  good,  some 
being  very  dark  and  others  nearly  white ;  but  in  most  instances  they 
are  of  a  deep  copper.     This  is*  fully  compensated  for  by  the  sweet- 
ness and  intelligence  of  their  countenance.     Their  eyes,  which  are 
black,  have  a  placid  expression,  and  their  teeth  are  regular  and  beau- 
jdfully  white.    In  deportment  they  ace  mpdest,  polite,  timid,  and  i^e- 
itpectiful ;  and,  in  short,  appear  $o  i)^  a  s^ost  ioterestiAg  ajid  wniablt 
people.. '  p.  70,  71* 
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There  were  considerable  dijfficpltiea  about  their  beiof;  permitted 
to  land;  but  these  were  at  last  overcome;  and  the  sick  were  ac- 
eommodated  in  the  gardens  of  a  temple  or  place  of  worship,  of 
which  the  natives  appeared  to  make  very  little  use,  and  where 
they  were  treated  with  the  kindest  and  most  unwearied  attention 
by  an  cbsses  of  the  inhaUtants. 

'  Milky  egg8>  meat,  and  vegetables,  were  brought  to  them  every 
day ;  and  whenever  they  felt  disposed  to  walk,  Uiey  were  accom- 
panied by  one  or  two  of  the  natiyes,  who  took  their  arms  on  com- 
ing to  rough  ground,  and  often  helped  them  up  the  steep  side  of  the 
hill  behind  the  hospital,  to  a  pleasant  grassy  spot  on  the  summit, 
where  the  natives  lifted  pipes  for  them:  in  short,  I  suppose  sailors 
were  never  so  caressed  bemre.  V  p.  155« 

The  rest  of  the  crew,  however,  and  even  the  officers,  were  a 
^ood  deal  restricted  in  their  communications  with  the  interior, 
heing  specially  interdicted  from  entering  the  town  or  large  vil* 
lage  near  the  landing  placet  ^nd  generally  confined,  indeed, 
either  to  a  walk  along  tne  beach,  or  to  the  top  of  a  small  emi- 
nence in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Lyra,  however,  circumna* 
vigated  the  island,  which  was  found  to  be  about  sixty  miles  in 
length, — and  examined  several  other  harbours ;  and  such  was  the 
familiarity  and  cordiality  of  the  intercourse  maintained  with  the 
natives,  that  many  intimacies  and  friendships  were  formed  with 
individuals,  and  a  pretty  correct  notion  obtained  of  the  general 
character  and  habits  of  the  population.  From  the  account 
which  is  here  given,  it  is  impossiUe  to  imagine  a  more  amiable 
or  a  happier  race.  Their  manners  appear  to  be  formed  upon  the 
very  hignest  standard  of  true,  and  therefore  universal  polite- 
ness ;  and  a  disciple  of  Chesterfield,  it  would  appear,  might 
Jiave  something  to  learn,  but  virould  certainly  find  nothing  to 
teach,  among  those  simple  and  remote  people.  In  addition  to 
the  testimonies  we  have  already  quoted,  we  may  give  the  follower 
ing  pleasing  and  characteristic  anecdotes.  The  first  time  the 
Chiefs  dined  on  board,  it  was  observed,  that — 

*  When  the  covers  were  removed,  they  became  silent,  and  looked 
on  either  hand  for  directions  how  to  proceed.  On  being  helped  to 
aoup,  they  did  not  stir  till  they  saw  us  take  spoons,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  which  they  showed  but  little  awkwardness.  The  knife  and 
fork  gave  them  more  trouble  ;  but  they  set  seriously  about  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  their  use,  and,  in  a  short  time,  found  no  difficulty. 
Their  grave  propriety  on  this  occasion  is  tlie  more  worthy  of  remark, 
from  its  standing  in  some  measure  opposed  to  our  own  behaviour  un- 
der similar  circumstances :  for  instance,  when  we  first  ^tried  to  eat 
with  their  chopsticks:  on  that  occasion  there  was  a  sort  of  giggling 
embarrassment  shown  by  some  of  us,  a  contempt  as  it  were  of  our- 
telveg,  for  condescending  to  employ  an  effort  to  acquire  the  use  of  a 
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thing  apparently  so  unimportant.  Their  diminutive  cups  and  odd 
dishes,  too,  sometimes  excited  mirth  amoi^t  us.  Our  Loo-cho* 
fViends,  however,  never  conmiitted  themselves  in  this  way  ;  a  differ- 
ence of  manners,  which  may  arise  from  their  looking  upon  us  as 
their  superiors,  and  vice  versa ;  but  even  admitting  this,  which  w^ " 
were  sufficiently  disposed  to  do,  it  is  certainly  no  excuse  fbr  114.  '— 
p.  116,  117- 

On  another  occasion  of  the  same  iind— 

*  They  were  all  in  great  spirits,  and  ate  and  drank  freely,  and 
though  they  complained  of  the  size  of  the  glasses,  and  of  the  strength 
of  the  wine,  tnsted  every  thing  from  punch  to  champagne  :  the  brisk* 
ness  of  the  last  indeed  surprised  them  not  a  little,  and  efTectualljr 
muddled  two  of  them  for  some  time.  Cheese  was  the  only  thing  they 
all  objected  to,  probably  on  account  of  its  being  made  of  milk,  which 
they  never  taste.  The  interpreter  not  being  present,  the  conversa- 
tion  was  carried  on  through  Mr  Clifford  and  Madera,  and  partly  by 
signs.  Whether  intelligibly  or  not,  every  body  was  talking.  Madera 
has  dinned  often  on  board  the  ship,  and  is  quite  perfect  in  our  cus- 
toms. On  this  occasion  he  took  great  charge  of  the  chiefs  at  his  end 
of  the  table,  speaking  sometimes  in  one  language  and  sometimes  iu 
the  other.  Observing  Jeema  eating  ham  without  mustard,  he  called 
to  Capt£iin  Maxwell's  servant,  and  pointing  to  Jeema,  said,  "  Tom, 
take  mustard  to  him.  " 

*  After  sitting  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  dinner,  and  drink- 
ing with  tolerable  spirit,  they  rose  to  depart ;  but  this  they  were  not 
allowed  to  do,  and  they  were  informed  that  it  was  the  Eaglish  cus- 
tom to  sit  a  much  longer  time.  They  represented  that  the  sun  had 
set,  and  they  would  never  be  able  to  find  their  way  on  shore,  but 
would  all  be  drowned  in  attempting  it.  This  alarming  difaculty  waa 
easily  overruled  by  a  promise  of  the  barge,  and  they  sat  down  again. — 
These  four  bumpers  made  the  party  very  merry,  and  it  now  was  in- 
timated to  them,  that  as  all  the  usual  formalities  had  been  observed, 
they  might  drink  just  as  much  as  they  liked,  or  pass  the  bottle  alto- 
gether ;  a  permission  of  which  few  of  them  took  advantage.  They 
lighted  their  pipes,  laughed,  joked,  and  seemed  so  happy,  that  it 
was  agreed  on  all  han(&,  that  conviviality  is  nowhere  better  under- 
Stood  than  at  Loo-choo.  After  a  time,  at  our  request,  they  played 
some  games,  of  which  we  had  heard  them  speak. — Before  leavmg 
the  cabin,  they  showed  us  a  Loo-choo  dance  round  the  table :  Ma- 
dera placed  himself  at  the  head  before  Ookooma,  while  the  others 
ranged  themselves  in  a  line  behind  him  ;  he  began  by  a  song,  the  air 
of  which  was  very  pretty,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  cohmienced 
the  dance,  which  consisted  principally  in  throwing  the  body  into  a 
variety  of  postures,  and  twisting  the  hands  about.  Sometimes  the 
kands  werfe  placed  flat  together,  at  others  separate,  but  generally  the 
Ibrmer ;  the  movements  both  of  the  body  and  hands  were  regular, 
a«d  sf  a  waving  description.,-^lj»  ^his  y^ay  they  went  several  tinoa 
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Ipound  ^  table.  Mi^dera  had  a  graceful  carriage;  and  his  dancings 
though  fantastic,  was  really  elegant ;  his  singing  too  was  in  good 
taste.  The  others  danced  clumsily,  though,  in  perfect  good  time» 
and  joined  with  some  spirit  in  the  chorus. 

,  *  The  ship  was  illuminated,  and  the  sailors  were  dancing  on  t^he 
upper  declu  The  chiefs  were  much  pleasqd  with  this  scene,  which. 
waa  lively  enough.  After  watching  the  dance  of  the  sailors  for  a 
few  minutesy  Madera,  who,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  ^*  was  up  to  e- 
very  thing,  "  ran  among  the  sailors,  and  seizing  one  of  them  by  the 
shoulders,  put  him  out  of  the  dance,  took  his  place,  and  kept  up 
the  reel  with  the  same  spirit,  and  exactly  in  the  same  style  and  step 
as  the  saijors..  The  other  dances  were  left  off,  and  the  whole  ship  s 
company  assembling  round  Mddera,  cheered  and  clapped  him  till 
the  dance  was  done.  The  chiefs  joined  in  the  applause,  seehiing  no. 
less  surprised  than  ourselves  at  Mddera's  skill ;  for  his  imitation  of 
the  sailors'  odd  steps  and  gestures  was  as  exact  as  if  he  had  lived  a* 
mongst  seamen  all  his  life.  The  officers  then  danced  a  country  dance^ 
lifter  which  the  chiefs,  unasked,  and  with  a  sort  of  intuitive  polite'* 
ness,  which  rendered  every  thing  they  did  appropriate,  instantly  step- 
ped forward,  and  danced  several  times  round  the  quarter*deck,  to 
the  infinite  gratification  of  the  sailors. '    p.  162 — 16^. 

The  following  is  perhaps  a  still  more  decisive  proof  of  the 
sative  delicacy  of  their  character. 

*  A  young  man  belonging  to  the  Alceste  had  died  during  our  ab* 
•ence,^  When  the  natives  were  informed  of  this  circumstance,  they » 
X'equested  permission  to  make  the  grave,  and  begged  Captain  Max- 
"well  to  point  out  a  place  for  this  purpose.  Captain  Maxwell  said  that 
no  situation  could  be  more  appropriate  than  under  the  grove  of  treea 
near  the  temple,  a  spot  already  rendered  sacred  by  many  Loo*choo 
tombs. — Next  day  the  body  was  carried  to  the  grave  with  all  tho 
formalities  usual  on  such  occasions.  Captain  Maxwell,  according  to 
custom,  walking  last,  with  the  officers  and  crew  before  him.  The 
ready  politeness  of  the  natives  was  never  more  strikingly  displayed 
than  now  ;  for,  perceiving  that  those  who  were  of  the  highest  rank 
walked  in  the  rear,  they  considered  that  their  station  must  of  course 
lie  in  front ;  and  they  accordingly  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of 
the  procession,  and  preserved,  throughout  the  ceremony,  the  most 
profound  silence.  They  were  all  dressed  in  white  robes,  which  we 
have  reason  to  believe  is  their  mourning. '    p.  153-4. 

As  a  further  proof  of  their  social  and  familiar  habits,  we  may 
mention  a  singular  and  most  laudable  custom  they  have,  of  al- 
ways  carrying  with  them,  nicely  packed  in  a  box,  the  materials 
for  a  comfortable  dinner,  which  they  eat  when  and  wherever 
they  find  most  agreeable,  and  with  such  companions  as  they 
may  pick  up  in  their  rambles. 

*'  Every  person  of  rank, '  says  Captain  Hall,  *  is  attended  by  a 
ild^  j^erglly  bis  aou;  whose  business  it  is  to  carry  a  little  s^uart 
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box,  in  which  there  are  several  small  drawers,  divided  uitb  ^ompart'^ 
ments,  filled  with  rice,  sliced  eggs,  small  squares  of  smolned  p<^k, 
cakei,  and  fish ;  and  in  one  comer  a  small  nietal  pot  of  aackee,  be- 
tides cups  and  chopsticks.  By  having  this  always  with  them,  they 
can  dine  when  and  where  they  choose.  They  frequently  invite  us'UI 
dine  with  them ;  and,  if  we  agree  to  the  proposid,  they  generally  ask 
toy  other  of  the  chiefs  whom  they  meet  to  be  of  the  party,  ana  join 
dinners*  The  place  selected  for  these  pic-nics  is  commonly  undar 
the  trees,  in  a  cool  spot,  where  a  mat  is  spread  on  the  grass  ;  ftnd 
evenr  thing  being  laid  out  in  great  order,  the  party  lies  down  in  a 
cirde,  and  seldom  breaks  up  till  the  sackee  pot  is  empty. '    p.  160. 

But  it  is  not  onty  their  manners  and  tampers  that  *are  thus  sin- 
galarly  agreeable ; — their  dispositions  seem  to  be  thoroughly  ami- 
able and  gentle,  and  their  honesty  and  integrity  without  blemish. 
During  «ix  weeks  continual  intimacy,  our  adventurers  never 
|(aw  any  thing  approaching  to  a  quarrel  or  affray,  nor  any  pu- 
nishment inmcted  beyond  an  angry  look,  or  the  tap  of  a  fan ; 
ftod  not  an  article  of  any  kind  was  stolen,  or  suspected  to  be 
atoien^  though  every  thing  was  exposed  in  a  way  that  might 
have  tempted  persons  in  whose  eyes  most  of  them  must  have 
been  less  rare  and  preciovs.  To  complete  this  picture  of  the 
gold^i  ag|e,  it  is  stated^  that  the  Chiefs  never  once  appeared  to 
treat  the  inferior  people  with  harshness  or  severity ;  that  th^re 
was  nodiing  like  poverty  or  distress  of  any  kind  to  be  seen — no 
deformed  persons^-ana  very  little  appearance  of  disease ;  and 
finally^  that  they  have  no  arms  of  any  sort  for  offence  or  de- 
fence, and  positively  denied  having  any  knowledge  of  war,  either 
by  experience  or  tradition.  It  is  at  least  equally  certain,  that 
they  have  no  knowledge  oi>  or  regard  for  money  i  as  they  appear- 
led  to  set  no  value  whatever  either  on  the  dollars  or  gold  pieces 
that  wereofiered  them  by  the  navigators ;  and  it  was  understood, 
that  any  little  simple  traffic  they  ca;irry  on  is  managed  in  Uie  way 
ofbarten 

As  to  their  knowledge  and  attainments,  they  manufacture 
JBalt — build  stone  arches— cultivate  their  fields,  both  for  rice, 
miHet,  sugar,  and  other  crops,  with  great  neatness — weave  and 
stain  the^  cotton  cloths  with  singular  taste-^and  ^broider 
their  girdles  and  pouches  with  a  great  deal  of  fkncy  and  ele- 
fijBLViCe*  Their  silks  and  woollens  are  said  to  be  brought  from 
China  $  and  the  latter.  Captain  Hall  conceives,  from  their  ap- 
jpearance,  to  have  come  originally  from  iSngland.  Their  hair 
imd  dress  is  always  arranged  with  the  utmost  regard  to  cleanli* 
ness  aind  neatness.  They  all  carry  fans  of  a  pretty  and  lighC' 
construction^  The  most  remarkable  person  that  appeared,  wai 
It  chief  o(  the  name  of  Madera,  who  for  several  weeks  dissem* 
bled  his  high  rank,  and,  in  die  habit  of  the  lower  orders,  i^ 
$f9CSed  the  notice  of  every  one  by  his  singular  wnmty  and  ^ 
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tdligtroef  ttd  ingratialed  himself  with  every  cme  by  his  ex* 
treme  gnood  humour,  kindness,  and  habits  of  accommodatioi}. 
In  less  than  a  month,  he  had  acQuired  so  much  English  as  to 
be  able  to  converse  very  inteUigibJy,  and,  on  many  occasi<mS| 
to  perform  the  part  of  an  interpreter;  «»d,  in  a  far  shorter 
time,  he  had  sa  perfectly  familiarized  himself  with  our  usages, 
as  to  have  no  appearance  whatever  of  awkwardness  or  embar- 
rassment in  the  society  of  the  travellers. 

^  The  great  interest, '  says  Captain  Hall,  ^  which  Madera  took  in 
the  English,  and  the  curiosity  he  always  expressed  about  our  cus* 
toms  at  home,  suggested  the  idea  of  taking  him  with  us  to  England^ 
.where  he  would  have  been  an  interesting  specimen'  of  a  people  so 
little  known ;  and  he  also  m^ht  have  carried  back  knowledge  of  the 
greatest  use  to  his  country.  When  it  was  proposed  to  him,  he  paus- 
ed for  sdme  minutes,  and  then,  shaking  his  head,  said,  ^  I  go  Inje- 
jree, — father,  mother,  childs,  wife,  house,  all  cry  I  not  go ;  no,  no, 
^cryr    p.  159. 

.  The  paarting  iscene  between  these  amiable  people  and  their  af- 
^sctionate  visiters,  shows  diis  distinguished  character  in  a  stiQ 
more  engaging  light,  and  is  altogether  exceedingly  touching 
mnd  pleasing.  It  does  one^s  heart  good  to  read  such  passages  , 
AS  ike  following — though  it  is  a  litde  painful  to  think  how  wA» 
AovtL  they  can  be  written  with  truth,  and  how  rare  it  is  to  find 
a  brsAre  and  hardy  seaman  like  Captain  Hall,  abte  or  willing  to 
4do  them  such  justice  in  the  expression. 

*  While  we  were  at  dinner,  Madera  came  into  the  Alcesfte^s  cabiiti 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  some  questions  about  the  sextant.  He  had- 
not  been  aware  of  our  being  at  dinner,  and  looked  shocked  at  having 
Intruded ;  and  when  invited  to  sit  down,  politely,  but  firmly  declined. 
From  the  cabin  he  went  to  the  gun  room,  to  see  his  friend  Mr  Hopp* 
jUBr,  the  junior  lieutenant  of  the  Alceste,  with  whom  he  had  formed 
a  great  friendship.  Mr  Hoppner  gave  Wm  a  picture  of  the  Alceste, 
and  some  other  presents ;  upon  which  Madera,  who  was  much  affect* 
ed,  said,  "  To-morrow  ship  go  sea ;  I  go  my  father  houjBe,  two  day 
-distance :  when  I  see  my  &ther,  I  dhow  him  your  present,  and  I  tell 
him,  me,  Henry  Hoppner  all  same  (as)  brother,  '  and  burst  into 
tears! 

*  Sunday,  27th  of  October. — ^At  day-break  we  unmoored ;  and  the 
^tives,  on  seeing  us  take  up  one  of  our  anchors,  thought  we  were 
going  to  get  un^er  weigh  immediately,  and  give  them  the  slip,  which 
was  not  at  ^1  .intenjj^.  This  alarm,  however,  hrought  the  ^^hiefs 
off  in  a  great  hiirry  i  not  in  a  body  in  their  usual  formal  way,  but 
«ne  by  one,  in  s^arate  canoes.  Old  Jeema  called  on  board  the 
Lyra  on  his  way  to  the  frigate ;  he  was  a  good  deal  agitated ;  and 
the  tears  e^me  into  his  eyes  when  I  put  a  ring'  on  his  finger.  JE^ 
Iptve  me,  in  return,  his  knife* 
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*  The  other  chiefs  called  alongside  on  thdr  way  to  tiie  frigate,  b\Xt 
%ent  on  when  I  told  them  that  I  was  just  going  to  the  Alceste  my- 
self. In  the  mean  time  Midera  came  on  board,  with  the  sextant  in 
his  hand ;  he  was  in  such  distress  that  he  scarcely  knew  what  he  was 
tibout.  In  tins  distracted  state  he  sat  down  to  breakfast  with  us,  du- 
ring which  he  continued  lighting  his  pipe  and  smoking  as  fast  as  he 
could  ;  drinking  and  eating  whatever  was  placed  before  him.  After 
he  had  a  little  recovered  himself,  he  asked  what  books  it  would  be 
necessary  to  read  to  enable  him  ^o  make  use  of  the  sextant ;  I  gavt 
him  a  nautical  almanack,  and  told  him  that  he  inust  understand  that 
in  tlie  first  instance  :  he  opened  it,  and  looking  at  the  figures,  held 
\ip  his  hands  in  despair,  and  was  at  last  foi'ced  to  confess  that  it  was  a 
hopeless  business.  He  therefore  put  the  sextant  up  and  bade  us  fare- 
well. Before  he  left  the  Lyra  he  gave  Mr  Clifford  his  pipe,  tobacco- 
pouch,  and  a  crystal  ornament ;  saying;  as  he  held  out  the  last, 
'*  You  gOf  Ingeree,  you  give  this  to  your  childs. " — Mr  Clifford  gave 
him  a  few  presents  in  return,  and  expressed  his  anxiety  to  be  consi- 
dered his  friend.  Madera,  With  the  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks, 
placed  his  hands  several  times  upon  his  heart,  and  cried,  **  Eedooshee, 
edooshee  !  "  My  friend,  my  friend ! — To  me  he  gave  a  fan  and  a 
picture  of  an  old  man  looking  up  at  the  sun,  drawn,  he  said,  by  him- 
self: he  probably  meant  in  his  picture  some  allusion  to  my  usual  oc^ 
<;upation  at  the  observatory.  After  he  had  put  off  in  his  boat,  he 
called  out,  ^*  Ingeree  noo  choo  sibittee  yootoosha, "  I  shall  ever  re- 
jnember  the  English  people.  When  he  went  to  the  Alceste,  one  of 
the  chiefs  remarked  that  he  had  neither  his  hatchee-matchee  on  nor 
his  robes,  and  told  him  that  it  was  not  respectful  to  wait  upon  Cap- 
tain Maxwell  for  the  last  time,  in  his  ordinary  dress  ;  particularly  as 
all  the  others  were  in  full  array.  Mddera,  who,  poor  fellow,  had 
been  too  much  concerned  about  other  matters  to  think  of  dress,  was 
shocked  at  this  appai'ent  want  of  politeness,  and  went  immekiiately  to 
apologize  to  Captain  Maxwell,  who  took  htm  by  the  hand,  and  gave 
him  a  present,  telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  always  too 
happy  to  see  him,  to  notice  what  dress  he  had  on. — ^In  the  mean 
time,  the  anchor  was  hove  up,  and  every  thing  being  ready  for  ma- 
king  sail,  the  chiefs  rose  to  take  leave.  Ookooma  wished  to  saj 
something,  but  was  too  much  affected  to  speak,  and  before  they 
reached  their  boats  they  were  all  in  tears. — Mddera  cried  bitterly  as 
he  shook  hands  with  his  numerous  friends,  who  were  loading  him  with 
presents. — The  chiefs,  as  well  as  the  people  in  the  numerous  canoet 
which  had  assembled  round  the  ships,  stood  up,  and  continued  wav* 
ing  their  fans  and  handerchiefs  till  we  were  beyond  the  reefs,  and 
could  see  them  no  longer  ! '     199 — 203. 

We  have  already  mentioned  two  of  the  most  curious  peculi- 
arities in  the  state  of  this  people — that  they  are  ignorant  of 
War — and  of  >he  use  or  value  of  Money ; — facts  so  very  singular, 
|K)nsidering  their  proximijty  and  occasional  intercourse  w^U) 
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Cfiina,  Corea  and  Japan,  in  all  of  wbidi  bodi  are  sofliciently 
known,  that  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted,  perhaps,  whether 
their  intelligent  visiters,  inquisitive  and  vigilant  as  they  were  at 
to  bDth  partieulars,  have  not  been  in  some  measure  deceived. 
The  other  most  remarkable  features  in  their  condition,  are  their 
Jmlifrerence  or  disregard  for  religion,  and  the  low  state  in  whidi 
'they  keep  their  priests— ^their  singular  and  invariable  reserve  oil 
•the  subject  of  their  sovereign  and  his  government^-and  the  un«> 
precedented  and  inflexible  rigour  with  which  they  sequester 
their  women  from  the  sight  or  observation  of  strangers. 

Their  religion,  it  seems,  is  that  of  Buddh  or  Fo ;  but  it  seems 
to  occupy  scarcely  any  share  of  their  regard,  and  the  priests 
jire  universally  regarded  as  the  lowest  and  least  respected  class 
in  the  community.  These  unhappy  men  are  condemned  to  co^ 
libacy,  and  seemed  to  have  no  occupation  but  to  sweep  the 
temple^  and  keep  the  walks  in  the  garden  in  order.  They  have 
a  timorous  and  subdued  expression  of  countenance ;  and,  when 
our  officers  showed  them  any  mark  of  respect,  the  chiefs  repre- 
sented this  as  quite  ridiculous,  and  told  them  to  show  them  no 
aort  of  attention.  They  never  talk  or  seem  to  think  of  reli- 
gion— ^nor  did  the  visiters  observe  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  a 
religious  ceremony,  except  the  killing  of  a  hog,  and  burning 
some  spirits  over  the  grave  of  the  English  sailor  ^'^-^a  proceed- 
ing in  which,  however,  the  priests  were  not  allowed  to  take 
any  share,  but  which  was  entirely  conducted  by  the  chiefs. 
They  bury  their  dead ;  and,  after  some  years,  gather  up  their 
bones,  which  they  preserve  in  jars  of  a  handsome  shape. 
.  Captain  Maxwell  made  many  attempts  to  have  an  interview 
with  their  sovereign ;  but  this  was  not  only  rejected  with  the 
greatest  appearance  of  distress,  but  every  inquiry  into  his  con« 
dition  or  place  of  residence,  seemed  to  produce  equal  suffering 
and  embarrassment.  A  grave  and  dignified  person,  said  to  be 
the  heir-apparent,  paid  a  visit  to  the  ships  ;  and  was  infinitely 
relieved,  when  Captain  Maxwell,  with  his  usual  mildness  and 
good  sense,  assured  him,  that  *  however  desirous  he  had  origi- 
*  nally  been  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  Majesty,  he  had  ceased 

<  to  think  of  it  from  the  moment  he  had  learned  that  it  was  cbn* 

<  trary  to  the  customs  of  the  country. '  The  chiefs  fell  on  their 
knees  to  the  Captain  on  hearing  this  gracious  communication* 
Ail  the  natives  kneeled  whenever  the  Prince  came  near  them. 
None  of  the  chiefs  were  allowed  to  sit  down,  or  to  eat  in  his  pre- 
sence ;  and  his  personal  attendants,  who,  from  their  dress  and 
occupations,  were  evidently  servants,  sat  down  along  with  the 
phiefs  to  the  table  which  their  master  had  left. 

The  seclusion  of  the  women  was  «o  complete,  that  none  of 
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&e  rapgen  ^mt  fidriy  itw  one  of  tfiem  during  die  wlide  time 
of  their  stay.  Once»  some  of  tbe  c&cen  rowed  neer  a  pmirt 
where  several  were  assemUed  to  look  at  them  ;  bnt  they  fled  on 
their  approach*  The  best  view  they  had  of  them  was  throu^ 
4he  telescope  in  the  ship's  cabin  window.  By  this  means  thqr 
aaw  them  passing  tlong  with  their  children  bound  on  their  backsy 
and  sometimes httskinff  rice  ina  wooden  mortar^  undressed  from 
tbe  waist  upwards*  One  young  lady  was  observed  to  amiuw  hei^ 
•tlf  a  long  time  in  making  her  dog  bark  at  the  ships.  They  do 
jQot  allow  polygamy  $  ancTexpressed  great  horror  at  the  fio^atH 
ens  practices  dl  tile  Chinese  in  this  respect*  They  would  never 
talk  o{  their  women,  nor  give  any  ezplana&n  of  their  reason 
for  thus  sechding  them*  AH  that  oouid  be  got  from  them  was^ 
that  they  would  w  Mdly  terrified  at  the  sight  of  Ae  Enfflish  stra^ 
gers.— '  Lo(>-Choo  woman  see  Eng^ee  man— Loo-*Cmx>  woman 
err.*  On  another  oecarion»  on  bebg  shown  the  picture  of  an  Ei^ 
lisb  lady,  they  saidi  *  Loo^Choo  woman  not  handsome !  *  but  whe- 
ther out  of  jeahmsy  or  humility,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.— 
Thmi^  thqr  often  spokewith  affection  of  their  duldren  and  fii- 
milies,  it  is  rather  suraused  by  Captain  Hall,  that  they  do  not 
treat  their  women  with  v«ry  great  gallantry  or  indulgaaoe*  It 
was  gathered,  at  leasl^  not  oaJ^  that  they  were  scarcely  admitted 
into  society,  hxHb  tliat  a  consideraUe  part  of  the  drudgery  of 
i^riculture  fell  upon  tiiemt  and  it  was  evai  suroected  that  they 
were  not  allowed  the  indispensable  luxury  of  a  ran*  There  wa^ 
one  woman  in  the  Englbh  party,  the  wife  o{  the  boatswain  of 
the  Ak^te,  who  attn^ted  a  good  deal  of  attention  from  the 
natives,  and  was  even  invited  to  walk  through  their  ci^ — an 
liononr  which,  in  spite  of  female  curiosity,  she  thought  fit  to 
decline.  When  she  was  washmg  some  Im^a  on  the  shore  by 
herself,  she  was  visits  by  a  native  female,  verjr  degantly  dress- 
ed, who  examined  her  vnth  the  greatest  attention ;  but  shrunk 
from  die  redprocat  scrutiny  which  Mrs  Loy  vory  natundly  wishF 
ed  to  make  into  the  state  of  her  habiliments* 

We  cannot  Ind  feieweil  to  these  interesting  islanders,  with* 
out  again  ex{Hre6sing  <mr  pride  md  admirati<m  at  the  uniform 
pr<^riety,  good  humour,  and  kindness  of  those  of  our  coun- 
tryman to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  knowledffe  of  them, 
and  by  whom  we  liope  they  will  judge  ot  English  and  European 
manners*  It  is  fortunate, to  be  represented,  in  foreign  regions, 
by  such  men  as  Captains  Maximl  and  ^all,  ancTthe  crews 
formed  by  their  precept  and  example  :«-*nor  can  any  thing  be 
more  delightftil  than  the  spectacle  of  warlike  and  hardy  men, 
^ednded  from  female  society,  and  all  the  softening  influences  idt 
4o^mtic  H%  Ham  yielding  tbenaelves  to  the  kimlly  jfeelin|p  pf 
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Irnmud  brotherhood,  Mid  ezchfln^nff  gentle  offices  mA  a  nee 
ef  beings,  id  whom,  bowerer  «mii^)fe,  coarser  and  uninstrucC- 
ed  nations  might  so  eadly  have  found  Aiateriak  for  ic<»ii  a^ 
derision*  It  seems  very  singular,  indeed,  to  u%  that  there 
ehould  have  been  no  tendency  to  any  sach  feelings*-and  that 
the  whole  crews  should  have  been  so  subdued  by  the  kindness 
and  unaffected  «iavity  of  those  gentle  strangers,  as  to  have 
laid  aside  a  great  part  of  their  habitual  roughness  on  their  ao« 
count,  and  treated  them  with  something  of  the  softness  and 
consideration  with  which  generous  men  always  behave  to  wo* 
men.  Even  to  us,  who  have  by  no  means  the  same  right  to 
demise  timid  and  unwarlike  natives  that  must  be  allowai  to 
British  seamen,  there  is  something,  we  confess,  a  little  ridicn-* 
lous  in  the  picture  of  this  comparatively  effeminate  race,  armed 
onlv  with  fans,  and  busding  aoout  wim  their  submissive  smil^ 
and  long  petticoats  of  bright  silk  and  touned  muslin ;  and  it  is 
not  witliout  difficulty  that  we  can  avdd  %eling  a  little  contempt 
lor  that  utter  ignorance  of  discord  and  avarice  which  must  con- 
stitute their  chief  felicity.  It  is  only  necessary,  however,  to 
read  Captain  Hall's  book^  to  become  ashamed  of  these  pakry 
feelings — ^and  to  be  convinced,  that  they  who  could  thus  win 
the  friendship  and  esteem  of  the  crews  and  commanders  of  Bri- 
tish ships  of  war,  can  only  appear  ridiculous  when  considered 
Ihrou^h  the  medium  of  sdme  gross  and  despicable  prejudice. 

This  very  delightful  account  of  the  people  <^  Loo-choo  is 
followed  by  an  Appendix ;  in  which  various  points  of  learning 
are  discussed  with  singular  modesty  and  intelligence. 

Captain  HalFs  voyage  has  furnished  several  corrections  on 
the  Greography  of  the  remote  r^ons  which  he  visited.  One  of 
these  respects  the  coast  of  Corea ;  for  though  his  course  was 
not  always  in  sight  of  that  coast,  he  was  sufficiently  near  to  be 
certain  that  there  is  a  great  errmr  in  the  longitude  usually  B&m. 
iiigned  to  it,  which  is  indeed  nearly  the  same,  from  the  first 
maps  of  the  Jesuits  down  to  the  present  time.  The  mapa 
constructed  by  those  reverend  fathers  conveyed  the  first  au- 
tiientic  information  concerning  the  geography  of  China  and 
the  adjacent  countries ;  and  are,  we  believe^  ver^  correct  in  the 
position  of  all  such  places  as  were  actually  visited  by  thenu 
However,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  have  surveyed  Corea^  and  aa 
ho  European  voyagers,  antecedent  to  the  present,  seem  to  have 
visited  its  western  coast,  it  was  to  be  esqiected  that  gpreat  errorg 
would  be  discovered  whenever  a  more  aecurate  examination  waa 
made.  Accordin^y,  the  west  coast  of  Corea,  which,  between 
the  parallels  of  34*  and  37  north,  is  placed  by  the  Jesuits,  by 
JDakvill£,  KempfsB;  and  the  most  modem  authoritiesi  in  Ipofr* 
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gittide  195^  E.  or  a  little  more,  was  found  to  be  not  less  than 
2*  further  to  the  east.  When  the  Alceste  and  Lyra  were  in  the 
latitude  of  $6""  4(V  north »  and  longitude  IM"*  10'  £.,  they  could 
discover  no  land  to  the  eastward  $  and  they  steered  E.S.E.  for 
more  than  90  miles  before  they  reached  the  coast.  Their 
coarse,  after  leaving  the  coast,  lay  about  S.S.  W.  for  more  than 
If  0  miles,  through  prodigious  clusters  of  islands,  of  which  no 
Ikiention  is  made  in  any  chart.  Oa  re&chiog  latitude  d4>^  22'  59^^ 
north,  and  longitude  126^  2^  52"  east,  they  were  still  surrounded 
by  innumerable  islands ;  and  a  high  point  on  tbe  main  land  waa 
just  discernible  in  the  eastern  quarter,  from  the  top  of  an  ele- 
Tated  peak  near  the  anc|;torage,  at  an  island  wher6  they  landed* 
The  coast  could  not,  therefore,  be  less  than  40  or  50 'miles  dis- 
tant, or  in  longitude  about  127^  E. ;  so  that  the  whole  of  this 
range  of  coast,  from  34^  to  $6\^  north,  an  extent  of  about  150 
nautical  miles,  must  be  carried  2^  of  longitude,  or  nearly  100 
auch  miles  further  to  the  east ;  thereby  cutting  off  a  space  of  no 
less  than  14,400  square  miles,  and,  of  course,  diminishing  the 
peninsula  of  Corea  about  one-third^ 

On  comparing  the  charts  in  this  volume  with  the  maps  of 
the  Jesuits,  we  have  been  surprised  to  observe  a  much  more  ex- 
act agreement  in  the  longitudes  than  in  the  latitudes.  In  a 
map  professedly  copied  from  their  surveys,  we  find  the  mouth 
of  the  Pei-ho  laid  down  in  117^  S7'  E.;  and  the  anchorage 
of  the  squadron  of  the  late  embassy  was  118^  E.  $  and,  tak« 
ing  away  12^,  this  gives,  for  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho,  117**  48", 
only  13  minutes  greater  than  the  preceding  determination.  In 
the  same  manner,  the  bottom  of  the  Gulph  of  Peechelee  is,  by 
both  charts,  in  1 19°  30'  east  longitude.  In  the  reduction  of  this 
longitude,  the  island  of  Ferro  ia  supposed  to  be  17°  35'  west  from 
Greenwich. 

The  coast  of  the  Yellow  Sea  affords  several  other  examples  of 
the  same  kind ;  and  though  accident  must  be  allowed  to  come 
in  for  a  share  in  this  coincidence,  it  is  nevertheless  a  proof  that 
the  Reverend  Fathers  were  actual  observers,  and  possessed  a 
great  deal  both  of  diligence  and  accuracy.  The  best  maps  are 
wrong  in  the  situation  of  I«oo^cboo.  They  place  it  between  * 
15°  45'  and  27°  57'  N.,  and  between  1284°  and  129°  east  longi- 
tude. The  island  is  also  made  to  extend  about  1 30  miles  from 
north  to  south,  with  a  uniform  breadth  of  about  30  miles.  Its 
true  direction  is  nearly  N,  E.  by  N.,  and  S.  W.  by  S. ;  its 
length  only  56  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  11.  The  longitude 
of  the  western  extremity  Is  120°  34'  east,  and  of  the  eastern 
128°  18'.  The  latitude  of  the  touth  point  is  26°  4^  N.  wd  pf 
Ihe  north  point  26''  52i\ 
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The  tract  of  the  ships,  in  running  down  from  the  bead  c^  tb# 
Gulph  of  Peechelee  to  Loo-cboo,  lay  mostly  through  the  Yel- 
low Sea ;  an  extensive  but  shallow  inland  sea,  hardly  anywhere 
exceeding  45  fathoms  in  depth,  and  often  not  more  than  20 ; 
with  a  bottom  of  clay  or  mud,  the  alluvion^  no  doubt,  of  the 
great  rivers  that  are  poured  into  it  from  the  mountains  and  the 
plains  of  China.  It  was  in  the  months  of  July  and  August  that 
the  voyage  was  performed,  and  between  the  parallels  of  38^  and 
26%  the  temperature  being  very  uniform,  and  the  heat  mode* 
rate;  so  that  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  seems  never  to  have 
been  higher  than  84**  in  the  day,  and  rarely  lower  than  78®  in 
the  night.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  sea,  the  temperature  ap- 
pears to  have  been  less  by  2**  or  S^  than  near  the  shore.  In  the 
iniddle  of  October  the  ships  were  off  Loo^choo,  in  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  between  the  parallels  of  26  and  27,  with  a  mean  temper<- 
ature  of  about  72'',  which,  as  the  mean  temperature  of  October 
is  nearly  that  of  the  whole  year,  may  be  taken  for  the  annual 
average  temperature  in  that  parallel,  at  least  when  it  traverses 
the  Yellow  Sea.  The  variations  of  the  barometer  were  incon- 
siderable ;  but  a  sudden  descent,  though  of  no  great  quantity^ 
was  usually  observed  previous  to  a  gale  of  wind. 

Several  currents  were  detected,  by  comparing  the  place  of  the 
ship  given  by  the  chronometer,  with  the  place  given  by  the  dead 
reckoning.  For  this  purpose,  Captain  Hall  set  down  for  every 
day  the  place  of  the  ship,  by  both  these  computations,  begin- 
ning both  reckonings  anew,  every  day,  and  taking  the  depaiture 
from  the  same  point.  The  line  joining  the  places  of  the  ship 
found  in  this,  manner,  gave  the  velocity  of  the  current  and  its 
direction ;  the  actual  way  of  the  ship,  as  exhibited  by  the  chro- 
nometer, being  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  contained  un- 
der the  other  two  lines,  of  which  the  one  marks  the  effect  of  the 
wind,  and  the  other  of  the  current,  as  has  been  said.  This 
seems  to  be  a  very  judicious  arrangement,  and  is  different  from 
that  usually  followed,  where  the  two  reckonings  do  not  begin 
every  day  from  the  same  point,  and  by  which,  of  course,  the 
daily  velocity  and  -direction  of  the  current  are  not  exhibited. 
This  may  be  seen  very  clearly  in  the  charts ;  but  we  may  re- 
mark, that  there  is  a  want  of  a  general  chart,  comprehending 
the  tract  of  the  Lyra  and  Alceste  during  the  whole  period  to 
which  the  narrative  extends.  When  the  work  comes  to  a  se* 
cond  edition,  we  hope  this  deficiency  will  be  supplied. 

The  use  of  the  dip  sector,  which  appears  in  Captain  HalPa 
voyage  for  the  first  time,  is  to  be. considered  as  an  important 
improvement  in  nautical  astronomy.    This  instrumenti  int^^ 
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ei  for  meosuring  the  true  dip  of  the  horizoflf  was  invented  seve-^ 
rA  years  ago  by  Dr  Wollastont  but  not  used  in  practice  before 
the  present  voyage.  It  is  well  known^  that  the  apparent  dipaf 
the  horizon  does  not  depend  merely  on  the  height  of  the  observe 
er's  eye  above  the  sea,  but  an  accidental  inequalities  of  refrac* 
tion,  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  rule*  AH  that  can  be  done^ 
therefore,  is  to  measure  the  effects  ^  and  this  Dr  WoUaston  has 
contrived  to  accomplish,  by  an  instrument  every  way  worthy  of 
that  sagacious  afid  indefatigable  ingenuity  which  has  enridied  so 
many  branchesi  both  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  with  new  and 
useful  inventions.  He  remarked,  in  a  paper  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  London  in  1803^  that  an  arch  passing  tbr<M;^ 
the  zenith,  and  intersecting  two  opposite  points  of  the  horizon 
of  the  sea,  might  be  measured  by  the  back  observation  with 
Madley's  quadrant.  This  arch,  it  is  evident,  would  measure 
the  angular  distance  betwe«i  two  opposite  points  of  the  hori* 
zon ;  and  therefore  its  excess  above  180^  would  give  twice  the 
dip  of  the  horizon  at  either  of  these  points.  It  afterwards  oc- 
curred, as  it  was  only  necessary  to  measure  this  excess,  that  the 
arch  of  180^  might  be  dispensed  with,  in  the  construction  of  the 
instrument  by  which  the  dip  was  to  be  ascertained. 

This  produced  the  dip  sector,  an  instrument  constructed  on 
the  principle  of  Hadl^'s  quadrant»  but  very  simple,  and  con- 
tained in  small  compass.  It  appears,  ho^fever,  to  be  an  instru- 
ment somewhat  difficult  to  use^  and  requiiies  not  only  good  eyes, 
but  a  great  deal  of  skill  and  patience.  Captain  Hall  has  given 
a  table  of  90  of  these  observations,  made  occasionally  from 
the  middle  of  June  1816  to  the  end  of  July  1817.  From  these 
it  appears,  that  the  diiference  between  the  observed  and  cir- 
culated dip,  amounted  sometimes  to  no  less  than  three  minutes. 
Such  irregularities  not  only  affect  the  latitude,  but^^^  in  the  ob- 
servadbns  for  ascertaining  time,  they  produce  even  a  Worsen* 
ror ;  and  it  is  probably  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  these  irre- 
gularities that  it  is  found  impossible  to  £x  the  rate  of  a  chro- 
nometer, by  Observations  made  with  the  horizon  of  the  sea. 
C!aptain  Hall  commends  the  instrument  as  of  great  use^  and 
has  been  careful  to  explain  the  method  of  observing  with  it,  and 
of  deducing  the  results  (Appendix,  p,  33,  &c.)  While  the 
ships  lay  in  the  mouth  of  the  Fei-bo,  in  the  month  of  Augusts 
the  accidental  refractiona  were  very  great,  the  vessels  at  some 
distance  bding  often  seen  with  an  inverted  image  of  themsdves 
under  them,  extending  to  the  hull,  and  a  part  of  the  sails ;  and, 
at  such  times,  the  observed  dip  differed  very  much  from  that 
fmtaiaed  in  the  tables. 
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We  hope  that  tibe  use  of  this  instrament  will  become  gene^ 
ral  in  all  voyages  where  nice  observationsi  either  for  the  lad- 
tude,  or  for  reculatiDg  the  chronometersi  are  required  to  be 
made ;  and  we  have  b^n  glad  to  UDderitand*  that  the  ships  at 
present  destined  for  the  Polar  Circle  are  provided  with  dip  seor 
tors,  instraments  so  important  in  vovag^i  where  the  nature  aikt 
the  quantitj^  of  the  atmospherical  reuraction  are  among  ihe  prin- 
cipal obgects  to  be  examined* 

A  geological  memorandum,  with  which  the  Appendix  con- 
cludes, contains  several  interesting  observations.    It  is  high- 
Iv  satisfactory  to  remark,  that  onr  globe,  in  part?  of  its  sur- 
fece  most  remote  from  one  another,  appears  to  be  construct- 
ed on  the  same  plan,  and  to  consist  of  simiJar  materials  si- 
ihilarly  disposed.     The  same  rodcs  of  sandstone,  limestone, 
achistus,  gneiss,  granite,  succeed  one  another,  as  you  go  from, 
the  valley  to  the  mountain — or,  as  you  descend  from  the  surface 
into  the  interior  of  the  earth,  are  formed  into  the  same  kind  of 
strata  or  beds/  and  are  intersected  in  the  same  way  by  metallio 
veins,  or  by  dykes  of  basalt,  ^[reenstone,  porpbvry,  &c.    Thu^ 
on  the  coast  of  Corea,  in  latitude  86^  IC'  norui,  and  longitude 
about  127%  Captain  Hall  found  an  island,  one  end  of  whictr  was 
composed  of  fine-grained  granite,  the  other  end  of  a  breccia^ 
being  an  assemblage  of  angular  and  water- worn  pieces  of  quartz^ 
mica  sbte,  &c.  and  the  middle  of  it  a  brittle  micaceous  scnistus^ 
of  a  deep  blue  colour,  in  strata  nearly  horizontal.    l%ese  strata 
are  cut  across  by  a  granite  dyke,  at  some  places  fortv  feet  wide, 
and  at  others  not  more  than  ten.    In  the  vicinity  of  this  dyke, 
the  strata  are  broken  and  bent  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  and 
veins  of  granite  bnmch  out  from  the  dike  to  a  great  distance^ 
varying  m  width  from  three  fi^t  to  the  xTrth  of  an  inch. 

This  dyke  crosses  the  little  island,  and  takes  a  direction  that 
.would  lead  one  to  look  for  it  in  Miotfaer  smaller  idand,  no  more 
than  thirty  yards  distant  from  the  former,  and  composed  of  the 
same  materials.  The  ^anite  dyke,  however,  is  not  to  be  seen 
here ;  but  the  island  is  cut  by  a  vertical  whinstone  dyke  about 
four  feet  wide,  in  a  direction  nearly  at  rig^t  angl^  to  the  grap- 
hite dyke  just  mentioned.  The  strata  contiguous  to  the  wtm 
are  considerably  troubled  ^and  brc^en,  though  not  so  much  as 
in  the  ease  of  the  other  more  powerfiil  dyke*  This  island  our 
navigators  called  by  the  name  of  Hijtton's  Idand,  in  hrniour  of 
the  distinguished  geologist,  of  whose  ideas  about  ibe  stcuctmro 
of  tihe  globe  it  seemed  to  afford  so  com^^te  an  illustration. 

This,  we  niiust  remark,  is  not  the  first  instance  in  .which  Cap* 
tain  Hall  has  given  proofs  of  his  attention  to  the  phenomena  of 
^eotogy,  and  his  skill  in  ot^eyving  them,    TThe  sevc^nth  yol«me 
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of  the  Edinburgh  Transactions  contains  an  accoiint  of  observa- 
tions which  he  made  on  the  veins  that  issue  from  the  centrid 
nucleus  of  granite  in  the  Table  mountain,  at  the  Cape,  and  pene« 
trate  into  the  schistus  which  lies  on  its  sides.  Though  that 
jnountain  had  been  often  visited,  we  do  not  believe  that  these 
veins  had  been  before  remarked.  They  are  the  more  curious, 
that  this  granite  is  covered  at  the  top  by  a  sandstone  formation, 
into  whicn,  however,  no  veins  from  it  have  found  their  way. 
The  oldest  of  the  three  formations,  then,  one  should  conclude 
to  be  the  schistus ;  the  n^ct  the  granite ;  and  the  last  the  sand^ 
atone.  The  position  of  the  sandstone  in  this  arrangement,  we 
believe,  all  geologists  will  admit;  that  of  the  granite,  die  ma- 
jority  of  them  probably  will  deny ;  but,  without  admitting  it, 
they  will  hardly  explain  the  existence  of  the  granite  veins. 

The  observations  that  follow,  relate  to  a  rock  formation 
which  has  not  so  close  a  resemblance  to  those  found  in  Eu- 
rope,— the  reels  of  coral  which  abound  in  low  latitudes.  The 
examination  of  a  coral  reef  during  the  different  stages  of  one 
tide^  seems,  as  Captain  Hall  remiarks,  to  be  particularly  interest- 
ing. When  the  tidef  has  left  the  reef  for  some  time,  it  becomes 
dry,  and  appears  to  be  like  a  compact  rock,  exceedingly  hard 
and  ragged  ;  but,  as  the  tide  rises,  and  the  waves  begin  to  wash 
over  it,  the  coral  worms  protrude  themselves  from  holes  which 
were  before  invisible.  These  animals  are  of  a  great  variety  of 
shapes  and  sizes ;  and  in  such  number,  that  in  a  short  time  the 
whole  surface  of  the  rock  appears  to  be  alive  and  in  motion* 
The  most  common  worm  is  in  the  form  of  a  star,  with  arraa 
from  four  to  six  inches  long,  which  are  moved  about  with  a  ra- 
pid motion  in  all  directions,  probably  to  catch  food.  Others 
are  so  sluggish  that  they  may  be  mistaken  for  pieces  of  the  rock^ 
they  are  genially  of  a  dark  colour,  and  from  foqr  to  five  inches 
long,  and  two  or  three  round.  When  the  coral  is  broken  about 
high  water  mark,  it  is  a  solid  hard  stone ;  but  if  any  part  of  it 
be  detached  at  a  spot  which  the  tide*  reaches  every  day,  it  is 
found  to  be  full  of  worms,  of  different  lengths  and  colours,  soipe 
being  as  fine  as  a  thread,  and  several  feet  long;  others  resem- 
bling snails,  and  not  above  two  inches  long. 

<  The  growth  of  coral  appears  to  cease  when  the  worm  is  no  longer 
exposed  to  the  washing  ot  the  sea.  Accordingly,  a  reef  rises  in  die 
form  of  a  cauliflower,  till  its  top  has  gained  the  level  of  the  highest 
tides,  above  which  the  worm  has  no  power  to  advance,  and  the  reef, 
of  course,  no  longer  extends  itself  upwards.  The  other  parts,  in 
succession,  reach  the  sur&ce,  and  there  stop ;  forming,  in  time,  a 
level  field,  with  steep  sides  all  round.  The  reef,  as  it  can  now  readi 
mf  higher,  extends  itself  laterally  in  all  4ire(;tioQ««    Bi^t  this  ^qwUi 
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being  as  rapid  at  the  upper  edge  as  it  is  lower  down,  the  steepness 
of  the  sides  is  still  preserved.  These  are  the  two  circumstances 
which  render  coral  reefs  dangerous  in  navigation ;  fofr,  in  the  first 
place,  they  are  seldom  seen  above  the  water ;  and,  in  the  next,  their 
sides  are  so  steep,  that  a  ship's  bows  may  strike  against  the  rock  be* 
fore  any  change  of  soundings  has  given  warning  of  the  danger. ' 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  observe  Nature  thus  employing  tlie 
feeblest,  most  contemptible,  and  most  imperfect  of  all  the  ani- 
mal tribes  she  has  formed,  in  the  construction  bf  the  most  gi- 
gantic and  durable  edifices  of  which  we  can  venture  to  traCe 
the  origin  5  and  by  the  agency  of  worms,  hardly  entitled  to  stand 
in  the  lowest  place  of  the  animal  kingdom,  building  up  rockd 
and  mountaini^,  that  reach  from  the  bottom  to  the  surface  of  the 
ocean ;  or  hyinp;  the  foundation  of  islands  and  of  continents  which 
are,  in  future  ages,  to  he  the  habitations  of  men*-are  to  witness^, 
their  vices  and  their  virtucsr-to  be  cultivated  by  the  arts  of 
peace,  desolated  b}  the  arts  of  war — and  to  figure  in  that  Strang^ 
mixture  of  good  and  evil  which  has  so  lonff  constituted^  and 
will  perhaps  fur  ever  constitute,  the  history  of  the  world* 

We  fiod  we  have  no  room  left  for  Mr  M*Leod ;  and,  indeed^ 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  crowd  in  a  mutilated  aiid  abridged  ac-* 
count  of  the  animating  and  ennobling  story  of  the  loss  of  thel 
Alceste,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  crew^  at  the  end  of  mn  article 
already  too  long  for  the  place  it  holds  in  the  volume*  We  meani 
hereafter  to  return  to  this  subject;  and  to  make  it,  and  the  con« 
trast  it  affords  to  the  frightful  and  disgusting  scene  of  the  wreck 
of  a  French  frigate,  about  the  same  period,  aH  occasion  for  some 
remarks  on  the  national  character  of  the  two  countries ;  which 
appear  to  us  important,  and,  we  trust,  may  be  so  expressed  as  ta( 
be  instructive,  without  being  invidious.  At  present,  we  shall  on^ 
ly  say,  that  the  conduct  of  Captain  Maxwell,  and  his  officers  and 
ship's  company,  on  this  trying  occasion,  seems  to  realize  all  that 
imagination  could  conceive  of  perfect  discipline  and  judgm^t^ 
operating  upon  that  calm^and  generous  courage  which  can  only 
exist  where  the  conscience  is  void  of  offence,  and  the  heart  en<< 
larged  by  kindly  afiections. 

Want  of  room  must  also  serve  as  an  apology  for  notgi^ng  ail 
account  of  the  Vocabulary  of  the  Loo«cnoo  language^  and  the 
observations  concerning  it,  which  form  the  Subject  of  a  memoif 
inserted  at  the  end  of  tne  voyage^  the  work  of  a  verv  intelligeoi 
and  ingenious  officer.  Lieutenant  CliffobD|  who  Tomatariiy  a#*| 
companied  Captain  Hall. 

VOL.  XXIX.  NO.  58*  K  fc 
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Art.  XL    Report  on  the  Management  of  the  Poor  of  Glasgcrs* 
Bj  James  Ewing,  Esq.  Glasgow. 

Supplementary  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  if 
,   Commons  appointed  to  consider  the  Poor  Laws.    Folio.     181b. 

"IIE^E  reiB^et  that  the  limits  of  oar  present  Number  da  not  ad^ 
^^  mit  of  an  J  tbiog  more  than  a  very  short  and  hasty  no^ 
tice  of  this  intererting  performance.  It  is  the  work  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  filled  a  number  of  city  offices  in  Glasgow,  and 
bas  taken  a  very  laborious  and  distingnished  share  in  the  ma** 
nagement  of  its  public  business.  In  any  circumstances,  such  a 
book  wonld  do  oredit  to  its  author^  as  evincing  a  mind  enlight- 
ened bv  those  great  principles,  wB^h  will,  in  all  probability,  ber 
misunilerstood  and  misrepresented  for  some  time  longer — but 
which,  we  cannot  doubt,  are  destined  at  last  to  find  their  way  tat 
general  approbation. 

,  In  the  mean  time,  this  work  exhibits  the  testimony  of  a  prac^ 
tical  and  experienced  man  in  fjsivour  of  these  principles — and  iff 
ehiefly  to  be  yalued,  as  offering  to  us  the  rare  example  of  one 
versant  in  all  the  details  of  an  existing  management ;  and  yel 
able,  by  his.  powers  of  generalizatiou,  both  clearly  to  perceive, 
and  vigorously  to  point  out,  the  radical  vice  by  which  it  is  per- 
vaded, and  rendered  utterly  incompetent  to  its  professed  object. 
Were  we  asked  to  station  an  observer  at  the  most  utfavourable 
pointy  from  which  to  survey  any  system  of  management,  with  « 
view  to  estimate  its  merits  and  its  general  tendency — we  would 
place  him  in  the  centre  of  the  system  itself — ^we  would  close  him 
round  by  its  complicated  machinery — and  task  him  with  the  rou-* 
tine  of  some  prescribed  and  uniform  operation.  This,  which  is 
generally  thought  to  be  the  very  best  station  for  acquiring  right 
views  on  the  subject  of  pauperism,  is,  in  fact,  with  most  men, 
the  very  worst :  And,  what  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  au- 
thor  of  this  work,  is,  that  he  has  surmounted  the  difficulties  of 
ao  unfavourable  a  situatiotk;  and,  while  beset  by  the  confine- 
ments of  a  local  experience^  has  obtained  a  firm  bold  of  tholes^ 
aons  of  an  universal  experience. 

.  The  difference,  hpwcver,  between  some  of  his  specific  plaDf 
and  hia  general  principies,  .must  be  perceived  by  every  reader  i 
and 'such,  in  fact,  is  the  amount  of  this  difference,  that  the  sue* 
cess  of  the  former  would  prove  a  most  decisive  experimental  re-* 
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fntAtioti  of  the  truth  of  the  latter ;  and  we  think  that  it  can  on- 
ly be  accounted  for  by  a  supposed  necessity  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  to  soften,  as  much  as  m  him  lay,  the  appearance  of  in- 
novation. I^'or  our  own  parts,  we  are  perfectly  persuaded,  that 
the  specific  plans  which  he  has  suggested,  would  not,  if  put  into 
execution,  arrest  the  progress  of  pauperism.  The  management 
might  receive  such  an  impulse  for  a  te^  yearsi  by  the  novelty  of 
t|ie  proposed  arrangement^  as  might  serve  to  give  a  temporary  • 
check  to  the  rate  of  its  acceleration.  But  we  hold  it  to  be  an 
axiom  on  this  subject,  that  wherever  the  principle  of  a  compul- 
sory provbion  for  the  poor  is  admitted  and  acted  upon,  there 
must,  under  every  variety  in  the  mode  of  administration,  be  an 
increa^»  in  the  long  run,  both  of  expense  to  the  higher,  and 
of  discomfort  to  the  lower  orders  of  society. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  Mr  Ewing,  to  add,  that  it  does 
not  distinctly  appear  in  how  far  he  approves  of  the  plans  which 
he  here  suggests  for  the  consideration  and  choice  of  the  Town 
Hospital  $  that  he  abstains  from  giving  to  any  of  them,  in  a  po- 
sitive way,  the  weight  of  his  own  personal  recommendation;  and 
that,  in  drawing  up  this  hockt  he  acts  as  the  organ  of  a  Com- 
mittee, of  which  he  is  one  of  the  members. 

As  this  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  separate  article,  so 
touch  as  a  supplement  to  that  which  stands  first  in  this  Num«« 
ber,  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  concluding  it,  by  laying  be- 
fore our  readers  the  instructive,  but  most  Appatung  results,  oi  that 
Parliamentary  inquiry  to  which  we  have  alrea^  so  frequently 
alluded.  We  have  no  room  for  any  commentary ;  and  they 
neither  require  nor  admit  of  any*  But  the  facts  ought  to  be 
engraven  on  the  memory  of  all  who  approach  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  great  and  distressing  question.  It  appears,  from  a 
Supplementary  Report  recently  given  in  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  they  have  been  furnished 
with  some  returns^  made  in  pursuance  of  orders  of  the  Houses 
of  assessments  in  the  years  1746,  174'9i  and  1750,  which  were 
not  known  to  exist  till  they  were  discovered  by  the  researches 
of  the  Speaker  into  the  records  of  the  House  during  the  recess; 
and  also  with  the  returns  of  the  assessments  for  the  years  1813, 
1814,  and  18 15,  embracing  an  abundant  and  valuable  mass  of 
Inaterials.  From  the  new  information  thus  obtained,  the  Com- 
mittee have  been  enabled  to  submit  the  following  more  correct 
view  of  the  sums  raised  for,  and  expended  on  the  poor,  at  dM*- 
ferent  periods. . 

Kk2 
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TOTAL  RAISED.  KXftKWU*. 

Average,  1748, 1749, 1750,  L.730,135  -  -  -  I^.689,97r 

.    Year    -    1776,    «    -    -     -  1,720,316  •  -  -    1,530,864 

Average,  1783, 1784, 1785,  2,167,748   -  -  -    2,004,237 

Year     -    1803,    .     -    ~     .  5,348,204   -  -  -    4,267,963 

Average,  1813, 1814, 1815,  8,164,496   -  -  -    6,129,844 

A  very  valuable  Appendix  is  annexed  to  this  Report.r  It  give* 
the  assessment  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  174S,  1749  and  1750r 
by  iivbich  it  appears,  that,  on  the  average  of  those  three  years, 
about  690,0(K)/.  per  annum  was  applied  for  this  Durposei  in  the 
year  1776,  the  sum  of'  t,531,000A  was  ex|>eraed  on  account 
of  the  poor;  in  1783,  4,  and  5,  the  sum  of  2,000,000/.  per 
annum;  in  1803,  4,268,000/« ;  and  in  18 id,  14,  and  15,  the 
average  sum  of  about  6, » 80,000/,  per  annum  was  expended  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  But  the  sums  raised  by  poorV 
rates  and  any  other  rate  or  rates  in  these  years  was,  io  1813^ 
8,651,43«/1  f  in  1814,  8,392,728/, ;  in  1815,  7,460,855/.  The 
mimber  of  paup^s  reUeved  in  1813,  was  971,915;  in  1814> 
953,995 ;  in  1815^  895,973. 

-  The  Appendix  cbses  with  the  statement  of  some  very  striking 
and  important  results,  which  we  sbaU>give  without  any  observa- 
tion, in  the  most  summary  and  compendious  form.  It  is  stat- 
ed thcnr  upon  the  autboritv  of  the  very  laborious  investi^tioir 
which  has  just  been  conclutled--^*  i^r  xhat  the  number  of  per- 
sons relieved  permanently,  bipth  in  and  out  of  any  workhouse, 
OK  the  averi^e  of  the  last  three  years,  appears  to  be  516^963  ; 
ditto,  occasionally,  being  parishioners,  423^,663 ;  total,  940^626^ 
exclusive  of  any  children  of  those  permanently  relieved  out  of 
the  house.'—*  2rf,  That  four  thousand  and  ninety- four  pa- 
rishes or  places  maintain^  the  greater  part  of  the  poor  in  work- 
houses, averaging,  for  the  last  three  years,  9^,142  persons.^ 
— *  3c/,  That  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  as  taken 
ft^m  the  abstract  laid  before  Parliament  in  the  year  1811,  ap^ 
pears  to  have  been  10,150,615  ;  so  that  the  number  of  persons 
relieved  from  the  poor's  rates  appears  to  have  been  9\  in  each  lO 
f^f  the  population^*^^*  ^thy  That  the  total  of  the  money  raised 
by  poor's  rates,  or  other  rates,  appears  to  have  averaged,  for 
the  last  three  years,  the  sum  of  8,168,340/.  i3s.  9fd.,  being  at 
the  rate  of  168.  id.  per  head  on  the  population,  or  3s.  lfd»  in  the 
pound,  of  the  total  amount  of  the  sum  of  51,898,423/.  128.  6^d. 
9&  assessed  to  the  property  tax  in  the  year  1813. ' — •  5M,  That 
the  amount  of  money  annually  expended  in  suits  of  law,  remov- 
als, and  expenses  of  parish  officers,  for  militia  purposes,  and  for 
all  other  purposes,  is,  independent  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor,  no  less  than  2,162,799/.' — •  6/A,  That  the  number  oi 
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} persons  belonging  to  Friendly  Societies  appears  to  be,  for  the 
ast  three  years,  nearly  8^  in  the  100  of  the  resident  population.* 
-— *  7M,  That  the  area  of  Engknd  and  Wales,  according  to 
the  latest  authorities,  appears  to  be  57 ,960  square  statute  miles, 
or  37,094?,4'OO  statute  acres ;  wherefore  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants in  each  square  mile,  containing  64^  acres,  averages  175 
persons. '— *  8M,  That  the  greater  proportion  of  the  popolktloB 
of  England  and  Wales  appears  to  be  empk^ed  in  tmde  ^nd 
xnanuftctures ;  there  being  770,199  families  fauirned  employed 
an  agriculture,  and  959,6^  in  trade,  manufactures,  and  handi» 
^aft ;  besides  4 1 3,S  16  other  families. ' 

Sadi  is  the  cKtraordhiary  picture  exhibited,  on  the  highest 
authority,  of  the  richest,  the  most  industrious,  and  most  moral 
population^  that  probably  ever  cKtsted*  More  than  nine- tenths 
of  its  whole  ammmt  occasionally  subsisting  on  public  charity-^ 
the  nation  taxed  for  theit  support,  in  aa  annual  aum,  larger 
than  its  whole  revenue  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  power  an4 
glory — '^nd,  in  «pite  of  all  these  exertions,  the  evil  uniformly 
and  rapidly  progressive  1  This  is  manifestly  sot  a  tiatmral  state 
of  things  ;  and  we  may  now  form  a  pretty  safe  judgment  as  tp 
its  artificial  cause.  We  have  elsewhere  shown,  we  tr,nst,  that 
the  disease  has  been  produced  by  the  remedy  ;r*and  thatg  in 
iseeking  to  alleviate  disorders  inseparable  from  our  social  cotkr 
fititution,  and  calculated  perhaps  to  give  a  salutary  stiaauks  to 
Its  various  functions,  we  have  generated  stkA  fostei^ed  a  friflM>> 
iul  and  fatal  distemper — which  can  only  be  cured  by  a  reaun* 
eiation  of  aU  our  quackeries,  We  do  not  mean,  however^  to 
resume  any  part  of  the  argument  on  this  subject— but  shall  end 
by  merely  recommending  ihe  facts  we  have  just  abstracted,  tb 
we  aerious  meditation  of  all  whom  they  may  concern. 
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QUARTERLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUPLICATIONg^ 
From  November  1817  to  March  1818. 


AGRICULTURE. 

The  Farmer's  Migazine,  No.  78.    Ss. 

The  Code  of  Agriculture;  including  Observations  on  Grardenf^ 
Woods,  and  Plantations.    By  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  Bart.    Svo.     1/.  Is. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Evening  Amusements  for  1818.     By  William  Erend,  Esq. 

Nauticfd  As^'onomy  by  Night ;  intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the 
Navy.     By  Lieut,  W.  E.  Parry,  R.  N.    4to.    9s.         . 

Strictures  on  Dr  Chalmers's  Dfscourses  on  Astronomy.  By  Jolm 
Overton. 

ARTS,    FINE. 

A  Critical  Description  and  Analytical  Review  of  Mr  West's  grand 
Picture  of  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse.     By  William  Carey.     2s.  6d. 

'  '  '  ANTIQUITIES. 

Archaeologia  ^Bana ;  or,  Miscellaneous  Tracts  relating  to  Anti- 
quity. Published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquariedfcof  Newcastle  upon 
Tyne.    Vdl.  L  Part  I.    4to.     1/.  Is. 

-  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  the  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.     Vol. 
II.  Part  L    4*o.    2/.  2s. 

Views,  of  Pompeii,  with  a  Descriptive  Account.  By  G.  Townley, 
Esq.     Pairt  I.     (To  be  c<Hnpleted  in  twelve  Parts.)     12s.  6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings,  of .  John  Erskine,  D.  D.,  late 
•ne  of  the  Ministers  of.  Edinburgh.  By  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff  Well- 
wood,  Bart. ;  with  an  Appendix  and  Notes.    8vo.     14$. 

Scripture  Portraits,  or  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Distinguished 
Characters  recorded 'in  the  Old  Testament.  By  the  Rev.  Robert 
Stevenson  of  Castle  Hedingham.     2  vol.  12mo.     8s. 

The  Northern  Courts  ;  containing  Memoirs  of  the  Sovereigns  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark  since  1766 ;  including  the  extraordinary  Vi- 
cissitudes of  the  Lives  of  the  Grandchildren  of  George  II.  By  Jjohn 
Brown,  Esq.     2  vol.  8vo.  '  1/.  Is. 

A  Biographical  Peerage  of  Ireland  ;  in  which  are  the  Memoirs  and 
Characters  of  the  most  celebrated  Persons  of  each  Family,  and  the 
Arms  engraven  on  Wood.     Royal  8vo.     9s. 

Shakespeare  and  his  Times  ;  including  the  Biography  of  the  Poet; 
CriticisnKs  on  his  Genius  and  Writings ;  «  Disquisition  on  the  Object 
of  his  Sonnets ;  a  new  Cbrbnology  of  his  Plays  ;  and  a  History  of 
the  Manners,  Customs,  Amusements,  Superstitions,  Poetry,  and  e- 
legant  Literature  of  his  Age.  By  Nathan  Drak6,  M.  D.  2  vol. 
4to.  5/.  5s.  Large  Paper,  7?.  7s. 
'  Tbe  Fortunate  Xouth  \  or  Chippenham  Croesus.    8vo,     3s. 
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Authentic  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Fortunate  Youth ;  contain- 
ing a  number  of  Original  Anecdotes  that  have  never  before  beeo. 
laid  before  the  Public.    By  a  Member  of  the  Inner  Temple.   8vo.   2s. 

The  Biographical  Magazine.  No.  I.  (To  be  continued  Month- 
ly.)    2s.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  Macdame  Manson,  explanatory  of  her  Conduct  in  the 
aiFair  of  the  Murder  of  M.  Fualdes.     Written  by  Herself.     8vo. 

Memoirs  of  the  Legal,  Literary,  and  Political  Life  of  the  late 
Right  Hon.  J.  P.  Curran,  once  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland*  By 
William  O'Regan,  Esq.  Barrister.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Memoirs  oi  the  Public  and  Private  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
LL.  D.;  now  first  published  fronts  the  Original  MS.  yv^ritten  by  Him- 
self, to  a  jate  period,  and  continued  till  the  time  of  his  Death,  by 
Jiis  Grandson,  Wiiliam  Temple  Franklin,  Esq.     4to.     2L  2s. 

Madame  de  Staei's  Memoirs  of  the  Private  Life  of  her  Father ; 
to  which  are  a4ded  Miscellanies;  by  M.  Necker.  12s.  The  saine 
in  French.     10s.  6d. 

Napoleon  his  own  Historian.  Extracts  from  the  Original  Manu-, 
tfcript  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.     By  an  American.     8vo. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaflf^ 
written  by  Himself  ^t  different  intervals,  and  revised  in  1814.  4to. 
2/.  12s.  6d." 

Mr  Gait's  Life  of  West.     Second  Edition.     8vp. 
'  Mr  Gait's  Life  of  Wolsey.     Second  Edition.     8vo. 

Memoirs,  witli  a  Selection  from  the  Correspondence,  and  other 
anpubiished  Writings  of  the  late  Mrs  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  Author- 
of  Letters  on  Educatipn,  Agrippina,  &c.  By  Miss  Benger.  2  vol. 
Crown  8vo, 

(COMMERCE. 

Three  Letters  in  French — 1.  Upon  the  Trade  of  Great  Britain 
with  the  Continent — 2.  A  Reply  to  the  same  by  ian  Englishman-^3, 
In  Answer  to  that. 

CLASSICS. 

The  Select  Works  of  Plotinus,  the  great  Restorer  of  the  Phildso* 
phy  of  Plato,  and  extracts  from  the  Treatise  of  Synesius  on  Provi- 
dence. Translated  from  the  Greek  ;  with  an  Introduction,  contain- 
ing the  Substance  pf  Porphyry's  Life  of  Plotinus.  By  T.  Taylor. 
8vo.     18s. 

Cellarius's  Maps.    4to.     10s.  6d. 

Spelman's  Xenophon.     12ttio.    7s. 

DRAMA. 

Richard,  Duke  of  York ;  a  Tragedy,  from  Shakespeare.  By  Ed- 
:|iiund  Kean,  Esq. 

Falls  of  Clyde  ;  a  Melo-drama. 

The  Dramatic  Works  of  the  Right  Hon.  R.  B.  Sheridan.  By 
T.  Moore,  Esq. 

Retribution ;  or  the  Chieftain's  Daughter,  a  Tragedy,     By  JoJiU 
pillon.     8vo.    3s. 
■  The  Cobbler  of  Preston,  a  Farce.    Is.  64 
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SDVCATION. 

Method  of  Teaching  Children  to  Read,  upon  the  Principle  discon 
tered  bj  Sieur  Berthaud,  improved  and  adapted  to  the  English  Lan- 
guage.    By  Mrs  Williams.     12mo.    9s. 

Self-Cultivation  Recommended;  or,  Hints  to  a  Youth  leaving 
School.    By  Isaac  Taylor  of  Onear.    Foolsc.  8ve.    5s.  6d. 

The  Day's  Occupation ;  or,  me  Employment  of  Time  :  A  Work 
containing  the  Elements  of  Useful  Knowledge  for  Children^  From 
the  French  of  Jauffret.    Ss. 

A  Concise  System  of  Commercial  Arithmetic,  adapte4  to  modern 
practice :  with  an  Appendix,  containing  a  Series  of  Queries  on  Bills 
tod  Merchants'  Accounts.  By  J.  Morrison,  accountant.  Master  of 
the  Mercantile  Academy,  Leeds.     12mo.     4s.  6d. 

Spanish  Nature  displayed.     ByJ.  Dufief.     2voI.8vo.     1/.  11$.  6d. 

French  and  Eng.  Dictionary.  ByJ.  Dufief.  3  vol.  12mo.  2/.  12s.  6d. 

The  Chinese  Grammar.     By  W.  Morrison.     4to.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

Family  Suppers ;  or,  Evening  Entertainment  for  Young  People : 
4Consi8ting  of  Elegant  Moral  Tales,  in  which  Instruction  is  blended 
with  Amusement ;  translated  from  the  French  of  Madame  Delafaye^ 
By  Lady  Mary  H******,  with  Sixteen  Engravings.  2  vol.  6s.— 
and  in  French,  7s. 

The  Little  Bearnais:  consisting  of  Moral  Lessons  for  Youth; 
translated  from  the  French  of  Madame  Delafaye,  author  of  the  '  Six 
Tales  bf  Youth, '  &c.  with  Sixteen  Engravings.  4  vol.  10s.  6d. — 
Tlie  same  in  French,  12s, 

Moral  and  Amusing  Recreations ;  w.  Tales  for  the  use  of  Young 
Ladies  entering  the  World;  from  the  French  of  the  Countess  de 
ChoiseuK    1  vol.  12mo.  with  Six  Engravings.  5s.    Also  in  French,  6$* 

A  Concise  Grammar  of  the  Roinaic,  or  Mocjern  Greek  Language ; 
with  Phrases  and  Dialogues  on  the  most  familiar  subjects.  Compiled 
by  H.  Robertson,  M.D.  during  a  residence  of  some  years  in  the  Levant. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  German  Granamar,  with  practical 
Exercises.     By  Peter  Edmund  Laurent.     12mo.     5s. 

A  Greek  Primer?  containing  the  various.  Inflexions  of  Nouns,  Par- 
ticipleg,  ^nd  Verbs ;  with  numerous  Yocabularies,  and  a  few  easy 
Extracts  with  Explanations.     8s,  6d. 

j^  Dissected  Terrestrial  Olotie  for  tl^e  Instruction  ^nd  Amusement 
of  Youth.     By  M.  Wauthier.  '  l/.  10s.    ' 

Scenes  in  Europe ;  for  tl^e  Amusement  o^  Youth.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  Taylor.     12nip.  plain  4s.  coloured  6s. 

A  Table  of  all  the  French  Parts  of  Speech  ;*  exhibiting  in  one  view 
an  Epitome  of  French  Grammar.     By  L»  S.  de  la  Serre.     Is.  6d. 

Remarks  on  a  Course  of  Education,  designed  to  prepare  the  youth- 
ful mind  for  a  career  of  Honour,  Patriotism,  and  Philanthropy.  By 
T.  IN^yers,  A.  M.  of  the  Royal  Military  Acad.  Woolwich.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

A  Key  to  Mair's  Introduction  to  the  Latin  Syntax ;  wherein  the 
principal  Sentences  extracted  from  Original  Authors  are  carefully 
fcompared,  and  reference  is  made  to  the  Book  and  Chapter  from  whiciv 
they  are  taken.  By  J.  Bl^k,  l^te  teacher  of  the  A^d.  al  Fort^      3* 
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GEOGEAPHY. 

.  The  Edinburgh  Gazetteer,  or  Geographical  Dictionary,  comprising 
fL  Complete  Pody  of  Geography,  Physical,  Political,  Statistical,  and 
Commercial.     Part  JI.    Pripe  98. 

The  possibility  of  approaching  the  North  Pole  asserted.  By  the 
JEJon.  Daines  Barrington.  With  an  Appendix  containing  Papers  on 
the  same  Subject,  and  on  the  North- West  Passage.  By  Col.  Beau- 
ifoy,  F.  R,  S.     8vo.     98. 

IflSTOBV. 

A  Complete  History  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  from  tihe  period 
pf  its  Est^ltshment  by  Ferdinand  V.  to  tlie  present  time,  drawn  from 
piost  authentic  documents.  Hy  Don  Juan  Antonio  Llorente,  one  of 
the  principal  Qffic^rs  of  the  Inquisitorial  Court,  &c.  Translated  from 
^e  Spanish* 

An  Universal  History,  in  twenty-four  Books.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  John  Muiler.     3  vol.     Svo. 

History  of  New  South  Wales.     By  P.  O'Hara,  Esq.    8vo.     Hs; 

A  History  of  Europe,  from  the  Treaty  oi  Amieni  in  1802,  to  the 
Pacification  of  Paris  in  1S15.     By  Charles  Coote,  LL.D.   8vo.   128. 

History  of  Ancient  Europe,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Sub- 
version ot  the  W'estern  Empire ;  with  a  Survey  of  the  most  import- 
ant Revolutions  in  Asia  and  Africa.   By  Dr  Russel.  3  vol.  8vo.  2^  2$. 

A  History  of  St  Domingo,  from  its  Discovery  by  Columbus  to  the 
present  Tiin^. 

Pinnock's  improved  edition  of  Goldsmith's  History  of  England,  from 
the  Invasion  of  Julius  Cs^sar  to  the  Death  of  George  II.,  with  a  Con- 
tinufition  to  i\yk  defeat  of  the  Algerines  in  1816 ;  with  a  Dictionary^. 
Biographical,  Historical,  &C.  &c.     12mo. 

Russia,  bdng  a  complete  Picture  of  diat  pmpire,  includmg  a  full 
Description  of  its  Government,  Laws,  Religion,  Commerco>  &c.  By 
p.  G,  Hunter,  Esq.     10s.  6d. 

The  History  of  the  British  Revolution  of  1688-9,  recording  all  the 
Bvents  connected  with  that  transaction  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
jreland,  down  to  the  Capitulation  of  Limerick  in  1691,  in  the  last  of 
these  kingdoaig,  inclusive.    By  George  Moore,  Esq.     14s.      * 

History  of  the  Waf s  of  the  French  Revolution ;  comprising  the 
Civil  History  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  from  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  in  1792,  to  tJbe  end  of  the  second  reign  of  the  Emperor  Na- 
p^eon,  and  tlie  restoration  of  a  General  Peace.  By  Edward  Baincs, 
in  eight  monthly  parts,  5s.  each,  or  in  two  vol.  4to.  1/.  each. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Gainsborough ;  together  with  an 
Account  of  Stow,  principally  in  illustration  of  its  claim  to  be  consir 
dered  as  the  Roman  Sidnacester.  By  W.  Stark ;  illustrated  with 
Plates  by  Lowrie,  Storer,  and  Pollard.    8vo. 

Th^  History  of  tiie  City  of  Dublin,  from  the  earliest  Accounts  to 
ihe  present  Time :  containing  its  Annals,  Antiquities,  Ecclesiastical 
History,  Mid  Charters;  its  present  Extent,  Public  Buildings,  Schools^ 
|nstitutipns,  ^c.  To  which  are  added,  Biographical  Notices  of  emi- 
nent Men,  an^  copious  Appendices  of  itB  Population;  Rtn^enue,  Corn- 
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^erce,  and  Literature.  By  the  late  John  Warhurton,  Esq.,  the  late 
^aev.  James  Whitelaw,  and  the  Rev.  R.  Walsh,  M.R.I. A.  Dedicate 
icd,  by  permission,  to  his  Excellency  Lord  Whitworth.  2  vol.  4?to. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Views  of  the  Principal  Buildings,  Ancient 
and  Modem,  Maps  of  the  City,  &c; 

History  of  Stirlingshire.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Nimmo,  Minister  of 
Bothkennar.  Second  Edition,  Corrected,  and  brought  down  to  the 
present  Time.  By  the  Rev.  William  Macgregor  Stirling,  Minister 
of  Port.  Illustrated  by  a  Map,  imd  various  Engravings,  in  2  vd. 
8vo.     Price  16s.  6d. 

The  History  of  British  India.    By  Ja.  Mill,  Esq.    3vol.4to.   61 6s. 

Part  IX.  Aspan*s  Universal  History. 

Narrative  of  the  Demolition  of  the  Monastery  of  Port  Royal  des 
Champs ;  including  Biographical  Memoirs  of  its  latter  Inhabitants. 
By  Mary  Anne  Sdiimmelpenninck;    8vo.     7s«  6d. 

LAW. 

A  System  of  the  Forms  of  Deeds  used  in  Scotland.  By  Robert 
Bell,  Esq.  Advocate,  Lecturer  on  Conveyancing,  appointed  by  the 
Society  of  Clerks  to  the  Signet.     Vol.  VII.     8vo.  bds.     12s. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  IMe  Annuities ;  including  the  Annuity 
Acts  of  the  1  ?th  and  53d  Geo.  III.  Also  a  Synopsis  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal Adjudged  Cases  under  the  first  Aot ;  together  with  Select,  'Mo- 
dem, and  Useful  precedents,  &c.  &c.    By  Frederick  Blayney.    7s.  6d, 

An  Elucidation  of  the  Ancient  English  Statute  Laws,  that  award 
the  Penalty  of  Death  sans  Clergy,  from  the  Accession  of  Edward  the 
Third  to  the  Demise  of  Queen  Anne  $  with  copious  Historical  and 
Legal  Notes  connected  with  the  most  material  Points  of  each  Act. 
By  TTiomas  Mott,  Esq.  Solicitor,  Cambridge. 

First  Part  of  the  Institutes  of  the  Laws  of  England,  or  a  Com- 
mentary upon  Littleton.  By  Sir  Edward  Coke.  Revised  and  Cor- 
rected, with  Notes,  &c.  By  Francis  Hargrave  and  Charles  Butler^ 
Esqrs.     2  vol.  8vo.     3/.  6s. 

A  complete  Collection  of  State  Trials  and  Prooeedings  for  High 
Treason,  &c.  from  the  year  1783,  with  Notes,  &c.  j  compiled  by  T, 
B.  Howell,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  S.  A. ;  and  continued  from  1783  to 
the  present  Time,  by  Thomas  Jones  Howell,  Esq.  .Vol.  XXIII. 
Royal  8vo.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

The  Trials  of  Jeremiah  Brandreth,  William  Turner,  Isaac  Lud- 
igm,  and  George  Weightman,  for  High  Treason ;  taken  in  Short- 
band.     By  W.  B.  Gurhey.     2  vol.  8vo.     U  4s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Game  Laws  of  Scotland ;  with  an  Appendix, 
containing  the  principal  Statutes  and  leading  Cases  on  the  8id>jecll 
By  John  William  Ness.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

A  Collection  of  the  several  Points  of  Sessions'  Law,  alphabetical- 
ly arranged ;  contained  in  the  Works  of  Bum  and  Williams  on  the 
Office  of  a  Justice,  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  East  and  Hawkins 
on  Crown  Law,  Addington's  Penal  Statutes,  and  Const  and  Nolan 
^n  th^  Poor  Laws ;  designed  to  assist  Magistrates  to  refer  to  thei^ 
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feveral  Authofides ;  to  supply  the  Clergy  with  Professional  Informar 
tion ;  and  to  enable  Vestries  to  transact  the  business  of  tlmr  respec- 
tive Parishes.  The  Statutes  continued  to  57  of  Geo.  III.  1817,  in- 
clusive. By  the  Rev.  Safnuel  Glapham,  M:  A.  Vicar  of  Christchurch, 
ic.  and  one  of  hi8  Mi^sty -s  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of 
Hants.     2  vol.  8vo.     1/.  8s. 

'  An  Argunient  Ibr  construhig  largely  the  Right  of  an  Appeflee  to 
insist  on  Trial  by  Battle ;  and  also  for  enabling  him  to  plead  his  for- 
mer Acquittal  in  abatement  Of  an  Appeal  of  Felony.  By  E,  A.  Ken- 
iclall,  Esq.    8vo.     Is, 

A  Collection  of  Statutes  connected  with  the  general  Administra- 
tion ef  th©  Law,  arranged  according  to  the  Order  of  the  Subjects, 
with  Notes.  By  ^i|ljam  David  Evans,  Esq.  Vice-Chancellor  of  Lan- 
caster.    8  vol.  8vo.     8/. 

The  Trial' of  Andrew  M*Kinley  before  the  High  Court  of  Justi- 
cmry,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  18th  day  of  July  1817,  for  administer- 
ing Unlawfiil  Oaths.     Price  28.  6d. 

Practical Hihts  for  abstracting  Title  Deeds :  arranged  under  heads. 
By  SattK  Harper,  Law  Stationer.    8vo.    48.  i6d. 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  in  Mfchaeknas  Term,  58  Geo;  3.  1817.  By  W.  Selwyne  and 
R.  V.  Bamewell.  Vol.  1.  Part  I.  Royd  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
.  The  Three  Trials  of  Wm.  Hone,  for  Publishing  Three  Parodies^ 
on  Three  Ex-Officio  Infomiations,  during  Three  successive  Days,  by. 
Three  SpecialJurJes.    8vo.     8s. 

The  Speech  of  John  Peler  Grant,  Esq.  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
•n  Tuesday  the  10th  of  February  1818,  on  Lord  A.  Hamilton's  mo- 
tion, relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  in 
Scotland.     Price  Is.  6d. 

MEDICINE,    SUBGERY,    ANATOMY,    &C, 

Observations  on  Phagedeena  Gai>graenosa,  in  Two  Parts.  I.  The 
History  and  Cure  of  the  Disease,  deduced  from  Observations  and 
Experience,  and  containing  a  Simple  and  Effectual  Mode  of  Treat-' 
ment.  II.  An  Investigation  into  the  History  of  the  Disease,  as  it  is 
io  be  found  in  the  Writing  of  various  Ancient  and  Modern  xluthors^ 
By  H.  Home  Blackadder,  Surgeon.     8vo.     6s. 

The  Influence  of  the  Atmosphere,  more  especially  the  Atmosphere 
of  the  British  Isles,  on  the  Health  and  Functions  of  the  Human 
Frame.  By  James  Johnson,  M.  D.  Surgeon  to  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  Autlior  of  the  Irjdfluence  of  Tropical  Climates 
on  European  Constitutions,  &c. 

'  Medical  Jurisprudence,  as  it  relates  to  Insanity,  according  to  the 
)Law  of  England.     By  John  Haslam,  M.  D.     5s.  6d, 

Observatioi)s  relative  to  the  use  of  Belladonna  in  painful  Disorders 
of  the  Head  and  Face ;  illustrated  by  Cases.     By  John  Bailey,  Sur-^ 
geon.    '5s.  '  / 

^  A  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  the  Case  of 

l?er  Royal  Highness  the  Friiicess  Charlotte  of  Wales  ijnid  hcK.Iiifant 
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Son,  with  the  probable  Causes  of  th&ir  Deaths,  end  the  subsequenl 
Appearances.  By  W.  Rees  Price,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
burgeons.    8vq.     Ss.  6d. 

An  Account  of  schne  Experiments  made  with  thi^  Vigour  of  Boil- 
ing Tar  in  the  Cure  of  Pulmonary  Consumption^  By  Alexander 
Crichton,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.    2s.  6d. 

A  Practical  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  ire^uent  Failure  of  the 
Operations  of  Depression  and  the  Extraction  of  the  Cataract,  aa 
lisually  performed ;  with  the  description  o£  a  series  o€  new  and  im* 

G>\ed  operations,  by  the  practice  of  which. most  of  these  causes  of 
ure  may  be  avoided.    By  Sir  W.  Adams.    8vo.    166. 

Brief  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Mitigation  of  Pestilential  FcTer, 
:and  into  the  opinion  of  the  Ancients  respecting  Epid^nical  Diseases. 
By  Thomas  Forster,  F.  L.  S.    8vo.  pp.  24. 

Aphorisms,  illustrating  natural  and  difficult  Cases  of  Accouche- 
ment, Uterine  Hemorrhage,  and  Puerperal  Peritonitis.  By  Andrew 
Blake,  M.D. 

Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland.  VoL  I.   14s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Physiology  and  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  containing 
%  comparative  View  of  its  Structui^  and  Functions,  and  of  its  various 
Piseases.    By  J.  H.  Curtis,  Esq.  Aurist  to  the  Prince  Regent. 

Physiological  Lectures,  delivered  before  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  London,  in  the  year  1817.    By  John  Abemethy,  F.  R.  S.  &c. 

Bancroft's  Sequel  to  his  Essay  on  Yellow-Fever.    8vo*     148. 

An  Essay  on  the  disorders  of  Old  Age,  and  on  the  means  for  pro- 
longing Human  Life.     By  Ant.  Carlisle,  F.  R.  S.  &c«    8vo.     5s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Commissioners  for  Transports,  on  the  Non-Con- 
tagious  Nature  of  the  Yellow-Fever.    By  James  Victen,  M.  D.   8vo. 

Report  on  the  proper  State  and  Management  of  the  Hospitals  for 
insane  Persons  at  Paris ;  translated  from  an  official  Report  on  the 
Hospitals  in  general  of  that  Metropolis ;  with  an  Appendix.  8vo.  2s. 

The  Dublin  Hospital  Reports  and  Communications  in  Medicine 
^d  Surgery^  Part  I.  Comprehending  annual  Reports  from  Medi- 
al and  Surgical  Hospitals.  Part  2.  Miscellaneous  Conmmnications 
on  Medical  and  Surgical  Diseases^  tending  to  the  Improvement  of 
Pathology  and  Practice.    Vol.  I.     9s. 

.  Engravings,  illustrating  the  Anatomy  of  the  Skeleton.  By  John 
Gordon,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  E.    In  22  plates,  8vo.     16s.  bds. 

Observations  on  the  Cure  and  Prevention  of  the  Contagious  Fe- 
ver, now  prevalent  in  the  City  of  Edinbui^h  and  its  environs.  By  J. 
Yule,  M.D.    2s.  6d. 

Observations  on  some  Important  Points  in  the  Practice  of  Military 
Surgery,  and  in  the  Arrangement  and  Police  of  Hospitals.  Illus- 
trated by  Cases  and  Dissections.  By  John  Hennen,  Deputy  Inspec- 
tor of  Military  Hospitals.     8vo. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.     No.  53.     3s. 

Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  published  by  the  Medical  and 
Chirur^cal  Society  of  London.    Vol.  VIIL    Part  IL     10s.  6d, 
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Mr  Forster  on  >estilenlial  FeVef .  • 

Df  Veitch  on  the  Non-Contagious  Nature  of  Yellow- Fever.    Svo.. 

An  Essay  on  Scarlet  Fever,  Measles^  and  Consumption.  By  Dr 
Armstrong. 

Medical  Statement  of  the  Case  of  the  late  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Wales.     By  A.  T.  Thomson,  F.  L.  S.     8vo.     2s.  6d. 

The  Continental  Medical  Repository.  By  E.  Van  Embden.  No.  Ilr 
ds.  6d. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  General  State  of  thie  Profession  of  Physic, 
and  of  the  several  Departments  of  which  it  is  composed ;  including  a 
brief  Review  of  its  Origin,  Progress,  and  Present  Condition,' in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland :  being  an  Attempt  to* 
develop  the  Fundamental  Principles  which  should  guide  the  Legisla* 
ture  m  regulating  the  Profession.     8vo,  sewed.     Is. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  Gentleman's  Annual  Mathematical  Companion.  No.  XXL 
1818.    2s.  6d. 

.  Outline»  of  a  Theory  of  Algebraical  Equations,  deduced  from  the 
Principles  of  Harriott,  and  extended  to  the  Fluidonal  or  Differential 
Calculus.     By  William  Spehce.     8vo.     14s. 

The  Principles  of  Mechanics,  in  three  Lectures ;  designed  as  an 
Introduction  to  0^  Branch  of  the  Mathematics.  By  William  Shires^ 
Svo.     3s. 

The  Mathematical  Questions  proposed  in  the  Lady's  Diary,  and 
their  Answers.  From  its  commencement  in  1704  to  1816*  By 
Thomas  Leyboum.    4  vol.  8vo.    4/. 

MU9IC. 

Devotional  Music,  original  and  selected,  arranged  mostly  in  four 
parts ;  with  Thorough  Bass  for  the  Organ  or  Piano  Forte.  Express- 
ed by  small  Notes  instead  of  Figures ;  and  an  Introduction  to  Vocal 
Music.  To  which  is  added,  an  Appendix  of  Old  Church  Tunes* 
with  correct  harmony.  By  R.  A.  Smith,  Teacher  of  the  Piana. 
Forte,  &c.  Paisley.    2d  edition.     Ss. 

The  Elements  of  Singing.  Written  for  the  Edinburgh  Institution 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Sacred  Music.    By  G.  F.  Graham,  Esq.  2s, 

Albyn's  Anthology ;  or  a  Select  Collection  of  the  Melodies  and 
Vocal  Poetry  peculiar  to  Scotland  and  the  Isles,  hitherto  unpubli^* 
ed.  Volume  Second.  Collected  and  arranged  by  Alexander  Camp- 
bell. The  modem  Scottish  and  English  Verses  adapted  to  the  High- 
land,  Hebridean,  and  Lowland  Melodies;  writt^i  by  Walter  Scott* 
Esq.  and  other  living  Poets  of  the  first  eminence.     1/.  Is. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Supplement  to  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Vol.  III.  Part  L    258. 

Thomas  of  Reading,  or  the  sixe  worthie  Yeomen  of  the  West; 
BOW  the  sixth  time  corrected  and  enlarged.  By  T.  D; ;  being  Sijac-^ 
simile  of  the  Original,  printed  in  London,  by  Eliz.  Allde  for  Robert 
Bird.    4to.     10s.  6d. 

The  Naturalist's  Journal.  By  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington.  Ob- 
long 4to.    5s. 
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The  Golden  Key,  in  which,  amotsg  other  si^bfects.*  Odnjngal 
Jtove  and  ltd  Beatitudes  are  f^lly  displayed,  proving  that  its  pc^* 
eiples  and  effects  reach  beyond  the  Gravp.     8vo.     lOsi  ;     , 

Pickle  »  Club  ;  illustrated  by  elegant  Engravings  on  Wood,  from 
Designs  by  Thurston.     Royal  8to,  1/.  ls» — Imp;  draw,  pap.  21.  5s. 

A  Report  upon  the  Claims  of  Mr  George  Stephenson,  relative  M 
bis  Safety-Lamp.  By  the  Committee*  With  an  Appendix  contain- 
ing the  evidence.  : 

Memoirs  relating  to  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey ;  edited  from 
Manuscript  Journals.     By  Robert  Walpole,  A.  M.     3/;  3s. 

The  Edinburgh  Observer,  or  Town  and  Country  Magazine^ 
l9i  6d.     To  be  continued  monthly. 

.  The  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,  Or  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences^ 
and  Miscellaneous  Literature.  Conducted  by  David  Brewster^  LL.  D*. 
Vol.  XII.  Part  I.     1/.  is.  boards. 

.  The  Trial  of  Rob  Roy's  Three  Sons,  with  a  Memwr  of  himfidf* 
i2mo.    68. 

The  Literary  and  Statistical  -Magazme  for  Scotl^crd,  No.  V.  (pub- 
lished quarterly.)     2s.  6d. 

The  Sacred  Edict,  containing  sixteen  Maxims  o£  the  Emperor 
Kang-he,  amplified  by  his  Son,  the  Emperor  Yoong-Ching;  toge- 
ther with  a  Paraphrase  on  the  whole,  by  a  Mandarin.  ^  Translated 
from  the  Chinese,  and  illustrated  by  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Milner,,  Protestant  Missionary  at  Malacca. 

An  Essay  on  the  Strength  and  Stress  of  Tirnber,  founded  on  Ex- 
periments performed  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy  on  Specimens 
selected  from  the  Arsenal  and  Dock- Yard,  Woolwich.  By  Peter 
Barlow,  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy-     8vo.     18s. 

The  Pamphleteer,  Nos.  XX.  and  XXI.     6s.  6d.  each. 

Johnstone's  London  Commercial  Guide,  and  Street  Directory,  on 
a  new  and  more  efficient  principle  than  any  yet  established ;  in^  four 
parts  ;  corrected  to  August  31,  1817. 

The  Edinburgh  Almanack,  or  Universal  Scots  and  Imperial  Re- 
gister, for  181 8«    5s*  bound  in  red,  or  4s.  6d.  sewed« 

An  Economical  Plan  for  an  Additional  Supply  of  Water  for  tlie. 
City  of  Edinburgh.     Is. 

The  American  Register;  or,  Summary  Review  of  History,  Poli* 
tics,  and  Literature*     2  vol.     1/^  12s. 

Voltaire's  Philosophical  Dictionary,  with  a  full-length  Portrait, 
and  Life  of  the  Author,  Quotations,  &g.  By  A.  Holmes.  2. vol. 
12mo.     lOs- 

A  Complete  Collection  of  Scottish  Proverbs,  explained  and  made 
intelligible  to  the  English  reader.    By  J.  Kelly,  M;  A.     12mo.    78* 

A  Review  of  Johnson's  Criticism  on  the  Style  of  Milton's  English 
£!rose  ;  with  Strictures  on  the  Introdui'.tion  of  Latin  Idioms  into  the 
English  Language.     By  T.  Holt  White,  Esq. 

A  Second  Letter  from  Charles  Philips,  Esq.  to  the  Editor  of  the 
E4inburgh  Review,  occasioned  by  an  article  kx  his  Igst^  Nuxnber.. 
8vo*    6d. 
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Remarks  on  Joseph  Sandars's  Hints  to  Credulity,  on  the  subjecl^ 
ef  Miss^  M*Avoy's  Blindness.     8vo.     28.  Gd* 

An  Essay  on  the  Mysteries  of  Eleusis.  By  M.  Ouvaroff/  Trans-^ 
lajted  from  the  French  by  J.  D.  Price,  With  Observations  by  J. 
Christie.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

The  East  India  Register  and  Directory  for  1818.  By  A.  W. 
Mason,  J.  S.  Kingston,  and  G.  Owen,  of  the  Secretary's  Office/ 
East-India  House.     7s.  6d. 

Free  Thoughts  on  the  late  Religious  Celebration  of  the  Funeral 
of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  and  on  the 
discussion  to  whjch  it  has  given  rise  in  Edinburgh.  By  Scoto-Bri-^ 
tannus.     3s. 

The  Clerical  Guide,  6r  Ecclesiastical  Directory ;  containing  « 
Complete  Register  of  the  Prelates  and  other  Dignitariej  of  the 
church;  a  List  of  all  the  Benefices  in  England  and  Walesa,  arranged? 
alphabetically  in  their  severed  Counties,  Dioceses,  Archdeaconries, 
&c. ;  the  names  of  their  respective  incumbents ;  the  Population  of 
the  Parishes  j  Value  of  the  Livings  ;  Names  of  the  Patrons,  &c.  &c. 
And  an  Appendix,  containing  alphabetical  Lists  of  those  Benefices, 
which  are  in  the  Patronage  of  the  Crown,  the  Bishops,  Deans,  and 
Chapters,  and  other  public  Bodies.  Royal  8vo,  1/. 
•  A  New  Translation  of  the  Satires  of  Persius,  with  Life  and  Not^« 
By  W.  Gifford.     2  vol.  8vo.    1/.  Is. 

Duthnevin^  or,  the  Visit  to  Paris<  By  a  Lady  sometime  resident 
in  France^ 

Letters  from  the  Hon.  Horace  W^lpole  to  George  Montagu,  Esq^ 
from  17S6  to  1770,  now  first  publised  from  origin^  in  possession  of 
the  editor.     Royal  4to- 

A  Cruise ;  or.  Three  months  on  the  Continent.  By  a  Naval  Of- 
ficer.    Embellished  with  coloured  Engravings.    8vo.     8s.         * 

OutUnes  of  Gesture,  and  a  Selection  of  Pieces,  in* Verse  and 
Prose.     By  the  Rev.  James  Chapman,  author  of  the  Orator. 

Hints  to  Credulity,  or  an  Examination  of  the  Pretensions  of  Miss 
M*Avoy ;  occasioned  by  Dr  Renwick's  Narrative  of  her  Case.  By 
Joseph  Sandars*    8vo.  sewed.     3s^ 

Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  No.  VIII.    S«* 

The  Meteorologist's  Tables  for  Recording  Diurnal  Observations  of 
die  Weather,  as  well  as  Annual  Resists.    4$. 

The  Meteorologist's  Assistant,  a  folio  Chart,  accompanied  with  a 
Card,  exphmatory  of  the  mode  of  Notation.  By  Thomas  Hanson^, 
burgeon.    3s. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Muscologia  firitanfiica ;  containing  the  Mosses  of  Great  Britan^ 
£^ld  Ireland,  systematically  arranged  and  described)^  with  Plates  il* 
lustrative  of  the  characters  of  the  Genera  and  Species.  By  W.  Jack-* 
son  Hooker,  F.  R.  S.  and  T.  Taylor,  M.  D.    8vo.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

A  Concise  and  Easy  Method  of  Preserving  Subjects  of  Natural 
History.     By  William  Bullock.    3s. 

British  Ornithology,  with  60  coloured  Plates.  By  Joha  Hjmt^  of 
Korwich.  'Vol.  L    «vo^    2/.  58- 
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NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 

Rob  Roy,  a  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  Waverley,  Guy  Marnier* 
ing,  and  the  Antiquary.     3  vol.     Price  1/.  4s.  in  boards. 

Women,  or  Pour  et  Contre.  By  the  Author  of  *  Bertram. '  3  voL 
12ino.     1/.  Is. 

The  Bachelor  and  the  Married  Man,  or  the  Equilibrium  of  the 
*  Balance  of  Comfort.  *     3  vol.     lOs.  6d. 

Helen  Monteagle.     By  Alicia  Lefanu.     3  vol.     1/.  Is. 

A  Bride,  and  No  Wife.     By  Mrs  Moss.     4  vol.     1/.  2s. 

Rosabella,  or  a  Mother's  Marriage.     5  vol.     1/.  lOs. 

Manners.     3  vol.     18s. 

The  Quakers,  a  Tale.     By  Eliza  B.  Lester.     6s. 

The  Story  of  Clarissa.     38.  6d. 

The  Foundling  of  Devonshire^  or  Who  is  She  ?  By  Miss  C.  D. 
Haynes.     5  vol.     1/.  7s.  6d. 

Beauchamp,  or  the  Wheel  of  Fortune.  By  James  Holroyd  Field- 
ing.    4  vol.     1/.  2s. 

Tales  of  Wonder,  of  Humour,  and  of  Sentiment.  By  Anne  and 
Annabella  Piumptre.    3  vol.     1/.  ls« 

Dunsany,  an  Irish  Story.    2  vol.     128. 

The  Mysteries  of  the  Forest.    By  Mary  Houghton.  3  vol.  2d  edit. 

The  History  of  Julius  Fitz-John.     3  vol.     U.  Is. 

The  Actress  of  the  present  Day.    3  vol..    18s. 

Frankenstein,  or  the  Modern  Prometheus.     3  vol.     16s.  6d. 

Tales  of  my  Landlady.  Edited  by  Peregrine  Puzzlebrain  Esq. 
.3  voL  12mo. 

Sir  James  the  Rose,  a  Border  Story,  «  12mo. 

Northern  Irish  Tales,  founded  on  Facts.    2  vol. 

Correction,  a  Novel.     By  a  Lady,  Author  of  Geography,  Le  Bou- 
quet, Elegant  Repository,  &c.    3  vd.  12mo.     15s. 
.  Unknown  of  the  IVrennees,  a  Tale.     12mo.    6s. 

Submission  Exemplified,  or  the  Amiable  Stranger;  a  Narrative.   6«« 

Secrets  in  every  Mansion,  or  the  Surgeon's  Memorandum  Book, 
By  Anne  of  Swansea.    5  vol.     1/.  7s.  6d. 

The  Advertisement,  or  Twenty  Years  Ago,    3  voK     1 6s,  6d. 

Delusion,  2  vol,     10s.  6d. 

POETRY. 

Affnes,  a  Poem.  By  Dr  Thoma»  Brown,  Professor  of  Moral  Rii- 
losophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     Foolscap  8vo,     7s. 

Ete  Vaux,  or  the  Heir  of  Gilskmd.  A  Poem  in  Five  Cantos.  By 
Robert  Carlyle.    Foolscap  8vo.    5s. 

Zapolya,  a  Christmas  Tale,  in  two  parts.  By  S,  T,  Coleridge  esq. 
•vo.    5s. 

Shicere  Burst  of  Feeling,  an  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  the  Princesi^ 
Charlotte.    4to.    2s. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ;  an  Historical  Poem,  with  other  Miscdla* 
neous  Pieces.    By  Margaretta  Wedderburn.     12mo. 

Trifles  in  Verse.     By  L.  T^  Berguer  esq.     8vo.    78. 

True  Patriotism,  dedicated  in  a  Letter  to  his  Royal  Ht^linesa  tht 
Prince  Regent.    By  Jameg  Acklandv    Svo.     Isw    • 
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The  Grave  of  thq  Conyict,  an  Elegy.     Is. 

Evening  Hours,  a  CoUection  of  original  Poems.     5s.  6d. 

A  Monody  to  the  Memory  of  the  Princess  Charlottf^  Augusta.  By 
the  Author  of  *  Evening  Hours. '    28. 

The  Search,  and  other  Poems.     By  Mr  Edmeston. ' 
'  The  Chieftain's  Fete. 

The  Hours,  in  four  Idylls. .  By  Hen.  Hudson  esq.     Flsc.  8vo.   7s. 

Cambridge  Prize  Poems,  being  a  complete  Collection  of  the  Eng- 
lish Poems  which  have  obtained  the  Chancellor's  Gold  Medal  in  tho 
University  of  Cambridge.     Flsc.  8vo.    5s. 

The  Odes  of  Anacreon,  translated  into  Latin  Verse.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  Aislabie. 

The  Dragon  Knight.     By  Sir  James  Bland  Burges,  Bart.     8vo. 

The  Collected  Works  of  Lord  Byron  Vol.  VI.,  containing  the  Pri- 
Boner  of  Chillon,  The  Dream,  Darkness,  Manfred,  and  the  Lament 
of  Tasso.     Small  8vo.     7s. 

Rhododaphne,  or  the  Thessalian  Spell ;  a  Poem.     Foolscap  8vo. 

PsLins  of  Hope ;  a  Poem.     8vo.     48. 

Foliage,  or  Poems,  Original  and  Translated.     By  Leigh  Hunt. 

Revolt  of  Islam  ;  a  Poem,  in  twelve  Cantos.  By  P.  B.  Shelley* 
Hvo.     10s.  6d. 

Alastor,  or  the  Spirit  of  Solitude.     By  the  Same.     5s. 

Thoughts  on  Happiness,  a  Poem.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Humfray, 
A.  M.     8vo.    8s. 

Tobias,  a  Dramatic  Poem,  with  other  Pieces.  By  James  Jacob* 
«on,  esq.     Foolscap  8vo.     5s. 

Belshazzar's  Feast,  a  Seatonian  Prize  Poem.  By  the  Rev.  T.  S. 
Hughes,  Fellow  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.     3s.  6d. 

Poems  in  English,  Scotch,  and  Gaelic,  on  various  Subjects.  By 
John  Walker,  Farmer,  Luss.     12mo.     5s. 

Poems  by  William  Cowper ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author,  and  Critical  Notes  on  his  Poems,  written  expressly  for  thia 
Edition,  with  Vignette  and  Frontispiece.     24mo.     4s.  6d. 

Fragment,  suggested  by  a  bright  Gleam  of  Sunshine,  Nov.  17th, 
1817,  two  days  before  the  Funeral  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Wales.     4to.     2s.  6d. 

E^^gy  to. the  Memory  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Char^ 
lotte  of  Wales.     By  Mrs  Cockle.     4to.     2s. 

The  Lament  of  the  Emerald  Isle.     By  Charles  Phillips,  esq.     Is. 

A  C3rpress  Wreath  for  the  Tomb  of  the  Princess  Chjarlotte,  con- 
taining original  Tributes  to  her  Memory :  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Bio- 
graphical Memoir  of  her  Royal  Highness.  ByJ.Coote.   Fisc.8vo.  6s. 

An  Epicedium  to  the  Memory  of  Princess  Charlotte.     By  R.  Hatt. 

The  Bridal  of  the  Isles,  a  Mask  :  To  which  is  added,  the  Blighted 
Hope,  a  Monody.     By  Charles  Knight.     Flsc.  8vo.    4s. 

Lines  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte.     Is.  Gd, 

Mr  Hurwitz's  Hebrew  Dirge,  with  a  Metrical  Translation.  By 
S.  T.  Coleridge,  esq. 
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Leopold's  Loss,  or  £lngland*s  Tears  over  the  Urn  of  die  PiincesS' 
Charlotte,  a  Monody, 

Psyche,  or  the  Soul,  in  seven  Cantos.    By  J.Brown  esq.   12mo.   7fc 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Remarks  upon  a  Letter,  addressed  by  M.  Mazeres,  a  French  Ex- 
colonist,  to  J.  C.  L.  Sismonde  de  Sismondi,  containing  Observatiou9 
on  the  Blacks  and  Whites,  the  Civilization  of  Africa,  the  Kingdom 
of  Mayti,  &c.  Translated  from  the  French  of  the  Baron  de  Vastey, 
Secretary  to  the  King  of  Hayti.     Is.  6(ii. 

A  Bill  of  Rights  and  Liberties,^  or  an  Act  for,  a  constitutional  Re- 
form of  Parliament.     By  Major  Cartwright.     Is.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  Benevolent  Associations  far  the  Relief  of  the  Foot; 
By  Ralph  Wardlaw.     Svo.     Is.  6d. 

Principles  of  the  Constitution  of  Governments.  By  William  Cun- 
ningham,  Esq.  of  Enterkine.     2d  edit.     12mo.  bds.     6s. 

Remarks  on  the  Plans  and  Publications  of  Robert  Owen,  Esq.  of 
New  Lanark.  By  John  Brown,  minister  of  the  Associate  Congre- 
gation, Biggar.     Is.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Impolicy,  Abuses,  and  False  Interpretation 
of  the  Poor  Laws  ;  and  on  the  Reports  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment.    By  John  Lord  SheffieUI.     2s.  6(Si. 

Observations  on  the  Impolicy  of  permitting  the  Exportation  of 
British  W^ool,  and  of  preventing  the  fiee  Importation  of  Foreign 
Wool.     By  John  Maitland,  Esq.  M.  P.     8vo.     3s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Common  Council  and  Livery  of  Londpn,  on  the^ 
Abuses  existing  in  Newgate.     By  the  Hon.  H.  G.  Bennet. 

On  the  approaching  Crisis,  or  on  the  Impracticability  and  Injustice 
of  resuming  Cash  Payments  at  the  Bank,  in  July  1818.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  Sinclair. 

Remarks  on  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Poor  Laws,  in  which  the  proposed  alteration  of  the 
Laws  of  Settlement  and  Pauperism,  its  causes,  consequences,  and 
remedies,  are  distinctly  considered.  By  a  Monmouthshire  Magi- 
strate.    8vp.     2s» 

An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  French  Finances,  and  that  of 
Public  Credit,  with  Observations  on  the  Budget  of  1818.  By  Count 
Lanjuinais.     Translated  by  George  Hurdis,  Esq. 

A  Letter  to  Lord  Erskine,  on  such  Parts  of  his  Armafa  as  relate 
to  Corn  and  Wool ;  in  which  Restrictions  on  Importation,  with  their 
Effects  on  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  and  the  situation  of  the  La- 
bouring Classes,  are  considered.     Is.  6d. 

A  View  of  the  present  Increase  of  the  Slave  Trade,  the  Cause  of 
that  IncFease,  and  suggesting  a  Mode  for  its  total  Annihilation.  By ' 
Robert  Thorpe,  Esq.  LL.D.  late  Cliief  Justice  of  Sierra  Leone. 
8vo.     5s.  6d. 

Thoughts  on  the  Results  of  various  Inventions  for  the  Abridgment 
of  Labour ;  on  their  Cooperation  with  our  Parochial  System  and 
other  Causes  in  depressing  the  Lower  Classes  of  Society  ;  and  on  the 
Urgent  Necessity  of  Legislative  Interference,  with  the  Suggestion,pf 
a  P^ial  Remedy.    By  tRe  Rev,  Wm.  E(Jmead«. 
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THEOLOGY. 

Sermons  and  Lectures.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Brunton,  D.  D. 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  &c. 
8vo.     12b, 

A  Course  of  Sermons  for  the  Lord's  Day  throughout  the  Year ; 
including  Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday,  and  Ascension  Day.  Adapt* 
ed  to  and  chiefly  taken  from  the  Service  of  the  Day.  By  Joseph 
Holden  Pott,  A.M.  Archdeacon  of  London.    2  vol.  8vo.     1/.  Is. 

Sermons.  By  John  B.  Romeyn,  D.  D.  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Cedar  Street,  New  York.  Two  vol.  in  one.  8vo.  bds.  10s.  6d. 

Old  Church  of  England  Principles  Opposed  to  the  "  New  Light;  ** 
in  a  series  of  Plain,  Doctrinal,  and  Practical  Sermons  on  the  First 
Lesson  in  the  Morning  Service  of  the  different  Sundays  and  great 
Festivals  throughout  the  Year.    By  the  Rev.  R.  Warner.     Vol.  I.  6s. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  the  Text 
at  large.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Hawker,  D.  D.  Complete  in  48  parts. 
Demy  8vo.  Ss.  each  ;  or  Royal  8vo,  4s. 

The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  translated  into 
pure  Biblical  Hebrew,  for  the  use  of  the  Jews  in  any  part  of  the 
worid.     1/.  Is. 

The  Unitarian  Refuted ;  or,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Trinity  plainly  proved  from  copious  Texts  of  Scrip- 
ture, accompanied  with  Notes  collected  from  the  New  Family  Bible. 
By  the  Rev.  G.  Baker.    8vo.    5s. 

The  Bible,  not  the  Bible  Society,  being  an  Attempt  to  point  out 
that  mode  of  disseminating  the  Scriptures  which  would  most  effectu- 
ally conduce  to  the  security  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  peace 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Phelan,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College.    8vo.    4s. 

Lectures  on  Scripture  Doctrines.  By  William  Bengo  Collyer,  D.D. 
8vo.     14s. 

The  Clerical  Guide,  or  Ecclesiastical  Directory,  containing  a  conv- 
plete  Register  of  the  Prelates  and  other  Dignitaries  of  the  Church ; 
a  List  of  all  the  Benefices  in  England  and  Wales,  arranged  alphabe- 
tically,  &c.    8vo. 

Instructions  for  the  use  of  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  and  of  the 
Parochial  Clergy,  as  to  Ordination,  Licenses,  Institutions,  Collations/ 
Inductions,  Dispensations,  &c.     By  C.  Hodgson.     8vo.    8s. 

The  Divine  Authority  of  Holy  Scripture  Asserted,  from  its  Adap- 
tation to  the  real  State  of  Human  Nature ;  in  Eight  Sermons,  preach- 
ed before  the  Univer^ty  of  Oxford.  By  J.  Miller,  M.  A.  Fellow  of 
Worcester  College. 

Sermons,  preached  on  different  occasions.  By  the  Rev.  David , 
Dickson,  Minister  of  the  New  North  Church,  Edinburgh.  8vo. 
Price  10s.  6d.  in  boards. 

The  Recovian  Catechism,  with  Notes  and  Elustrations,  translated 
from  the  Latin ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of. 
Unitarianism  in  Poland,  and  the  adjacent  countries.  By  the  Rev.. 
Thomas  Rees,  F.  S.  A.     12mo.    9s. 
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The  Doctrine  of  Christian  Charity  applied  to  the  case  of  Religious 
Difference :  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  Auxiliary  Society,  Glasgow, 
to  the  Hibernian  Society,  for  Establishing  Schools,  and  circulating 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  Ireland.     By  Thomas  Chahners,  D.D.  2s.  6d. 

A  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Bible ;  to  which  is  added,  a  Greogra- 
phical  Index,  with  the  Calendar  and  Table  of  Lessons.  Edited  by 
James  W.  Bellamy,  M .  A.     4to.    48.     Large  paper,  7s. 

Sermons  on  the  Commandments.     By  Robt.  Jones,  D.  D..  8vo.  ^ 

The  Catholic  Manual ;  an  Exposition  of  the  Controverted  Doc- 
trine of  the  Catholic  Church :  with  preliminary  Observations  and 
Notes.     By  the  Rev.  John  Fletcher.     4s.  6d. 

The  History  of  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  connected  with 
the  Scripture  Prophecies.  By  the  Rev.  George  Wilkins,  A.  M.  Do- 
mestic Cliaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Kinnoull ;  and  Vicar  of  Lowdham. 
and  Lexington,  Nottinghamshire.     Royal  8vo.     20s. 

Christianity  and  Present  Politics,  how  far  reconcileable ;  in.  a  Let- 
ter to  Mr  Wilberforce.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Bathurst,  LL.  B.  Archdea- 
con of  Norwich.     Ss. 

The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  and  State,  accommodated  through- 
out to  the  Precepts  and  Practices  oi  the  Son  of  God  and  his  Apostles. 

A  Sermon,  delivered  in  the  Tron  Churdi,  Glasgow,  on  Wednesday 
Nov.  19,  1817,  the  day  of  the  Funeral  of  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales.  By  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.  D.  Minister 
of  the  Tron  Church,  Glasgow.     8vo.     Sewed.     Price  Is.  6d. 

The  Hopes  of  an  Empire  Reversed ;  or,  the  night  of  Pleasure  turn- 
ed into  Fear;  A  Sermon,  preached  on  November  16,  1817,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte.   By  J.  Jamieson,  D.  D.   Is. 

Prayers  for  the  Use  of  Families  and  Individuals*  By  John  Wilson, 
D.  D.  Minister  of  Falkirk.     8vo.     58. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  t)r  Chalmers  of  Glasgow,  on  the  distinctive 
Characters  of  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Religions,  occa- 
sioned by  the  publication  of  his  sermon  for  the  Hibernian  Society.  By 
the  Rev.  Robert  Bums,  one  of  the  Ministers  of  Paisley.     Price  2s.  6(u 

A  Funeral  Sermon  on  the  late  Princess  Charlotte,  preached  at 
Crlasgow.    By  the  Rev,  Wm.  Taylor,  jun.  D.  D.     Is.  6d. 

The  Situation  of  the  World  at  the  Time  of  Christ's  Appearance, 
and  its  connexion  with  the  success  of  his  religion,  considered*  A 
sermon  preached  before  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  Propagating  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,  Jan.  6,  1775,  by  W,  Robertson,  D.  D.     Price  Is.  6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Leigh's  New  Picture  of  London ;  or,  a  View  of  the  Political,  Reli- 
gious, Medical,  Literary,  Municipal,  Commercial,  and  Moral  State 
of  the  British  Metropolis.  Presenting  a  brief  and  luminous  Guide  to 
the  Stranger,  on  all  Subjects  connected  with  general  InformatioD, 
Business,  or  Amusement,  Embellished  with  (jpwairds  of  100  Views, 
Plan,  &c.     9s. 

A  Series  of  Plans  and  Illustrations  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  from 
the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time.  By  R.  Kirkwood.  Price,  bound 
ki  imperial  folio,  51. 58.;  or  in  cloth  ia  a  case  for  a  library,  6/*  16s.  6d. 
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The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Croydon,  comprising  a  general  and 
descriptive  Account  of  the  Town,  its  Hamlets,  and  Manors,  from  the 
earliest  authentic  Records  to  the  present  Time.  By  the  Rev,  D.  W. 
Garrow.     8vo.     l^s. 

The  Introduction  to  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales ;  compris* 
mg  Observations  on  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Britons ;  the 
Romans  in  Britain ;  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  the  Anglo-Danes  ;  and  the 
Anglo-Normans.  By  James  Norris  Brewer.  8vo.  1/.  4s.  Larg^ 
paper,  1/.  lis.  6d. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Narrative  of  a  Voyage  in  his  Majesty's  late  ship  Alceste  to  the 
Ydlow  Sea,  along  the  coast  of  Corea ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Ship- 
>rreck  in  the  Straits  of  Gaspar.    By  J.  Macleod,  Surgeon.   8vo.    12s. 

History  of  a  Six  Weeks*  Tour  through  a  part  of  France,  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  and  Holland,  with  Letters  descriptive  of  a  Sail  round 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  of  the  Glaciers  of  Charaouni.     4?s.  6d. 

•  Personal  Observations,  made  during  the  Progress  of  the  British 
Embassy  through  China,  and  on  its  Voyage  to  and  from  that  Country, 
in  the  years  1816  and  1817.  By  Clark  Abel,  Physician  and  Natur- 
alist to  the  Embassy.     1  vol.     4?to. 

*  Memoirs  on  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  from  the  manuscript 
Journals  of  modern  travellers  in  those  countries.  By  Robert  Walpole, 
A.  M.     With  plates. 

Tour  through  the  Netherlands  in  1816  and  1817.  By  J.  Smithers. 
8vo.     96. 

Travels  through  some  Parts  of  Germany,  Poland,  Moldavia,  an4 
Turkey.     By  Adam  Neale,  M.  D.     4to.     2L  2s. 

An  Account  of  a  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  Western  Coast  of 
Corea,  and  the  Great  Loo  Choo  Island,  in  the  Japan  Sea,  in  H.  M, 
iS.  Lyra.     Bv  Captain  Basil  Hall,  R.  N.     4to.     2/.  2s. 

Billets  in  the  Low  Countries,  1814  to  1817,  in  Letters.    12mo.    7s* 

Travel}?  in  the  interior  of  America,  in  the  years  1809,  1810,  and 
1811,  including  a  description  of  Upper  Louisiana,  together  with  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Tennessee,  with  the  Illinois 
and  Western  Territories,  and  containing  Remarks  and  Observations 
useful  to  Persons  emigrating  to  those  Countries.  By  John  Bradbury, 
F.  L.  S.     8vo.     8s.  6d. 

Narrative  of  my  Captivity  in  Japan  during  the  years  1811,  12,  and 
13,  with  Observations  on  the  Country  and  the  people.  By  Captain 
Golownin  of  the  Russian  Navy.  To  which  is  added,  an  Account  of 
a  Voyage  to  the  Coast  of  Japan,  and  of  Negotiations  with  the  Japa- 
nese for  the  Release  of  the  Author  and  his  Companions.  By  Captaiq 
Rikord.     ^  vol.     8vo.     18s. 

Observations,  Moral,  Literary,  and  Antiquarian,  made  during  a 
Tour  through  the  whole  of  the  Pyrennees,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
and  the  Netherlands,  in  1814  and  1815.  By  John  Milford,  jun.  g 
vol.     8vo.     ll.  Is. 

Notes  on  a  Journey  from  Virginia  to  the  Illinois.  By  Morris  Birk-> 
j|>eck,  J^sq.     5fh 
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AcAbEMtA  Delia  CrtcscCf  their  edition  of  Dante,  455. 

jiiMfiy  Mr,  observations  on  a  bed  of  trap  in  the  coUiery  of  Birch: 
Hill  in  Staffordshire,  82. 

Alexander,  the  Emperor,  honours  conferred  by,  on  Sir  Robert  Wil-; 
son,  167 — ^his  indefatigable  efforts  to  improve  his  country,  171. 

Mum  Bay^  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  description  of,  371. 

jfrnericans,  extensive  traffic  carried  on  by,  with  the  Chinese,  441. 

Amherst i  Lord,  conduct  and  result  of  his  embassy  to  China,  438. 

Apleyy  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  view  from,  369. 

Aguabella,  the  birthplace  of  Peter  de  Egebianke,  bishop  of  Here-; 
ford,  195. 

Arabs,  intercourse  of,  with  the  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  45. 

BagUoni,  M.,  account  of  his'  Commentary  on  Dante,  453. 

Bankoy  quantity  of  tin  annually  3rielded  by  the  island  of,  42. 

JBarcaiiSf  Dampier's,  remarks  on  the  people  of,  51. 

Belly  of  Antermony,  his  account  of  the  Russian  embassy  to  China,  435. 

Bengali  nature  of  the  commerqe  between,  and  the  Indian  islands,  44. 

Benlham  on  Codification, — Indefatigable  assiduity  of  the  author  in 
pursuit  of  bis  favourite  object,  217 — makes  offer  of  his  services  to 
the  French  National  Assembly,  218 — his  offers  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  not  accepted  in  the  way  he  desired,  220 — exhorts  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  adopt  a  written  code  in  place  of  the  common  law  of 
England,  221 — inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  common  or  unwritten 
law  of  England,  222 — what  the  peculiar  character  of  this  specie^ 
of  legislation,  228 — example  of  its  uncertainty,  229. 

Beppo,  a  Venetian  tale,  a  species  of  composition  of  which  our  litera- 
ture has  hitherto  afforded  few  examples,  303 — ^what  the  subject 
of,  304 — extracts  from,  ib. 

Bergery  Dr^  on  the  geological  features  of  the  north-eai^eTn  counties 
of  Ireland,  74-— on  the^ykes  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  80- 

Bertrandy  M.,  his  opinion  respecting  fossil  shells,  315. 

Binstead,  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  description  of,  368. 

Borneoy  Chinese  colony  on  the  coast  of,  41 — gold  mines  there  chief- 
ly wrought  by  them,  42. 

Bramhunsy  daily  duties  of,  enumerated,  386 — their  shocking  charac- 
ter, 397. 

Buache,  hypothesis  on  which  he  constructed  his  maps,  321. 

Btigis  of  Wajo,  an  enterprising  and  industrious,  tribe  in  the  island  of 

Celebes,  39. 
Cardontty  description  of  the  salt  mines  of,  in  Spain,  92. 
Caryy  Mr,  the  most  successful  of.  the  translators  of  Dante,  469—: 

extracts  from  his  work,  470. 
Gathcart,  Lord,  his  testimony  to  the  merits  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  166. 
Catholics,  Irish;  evasive  conduct  of  the  opponents  of  their  emancip^-: 
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tion,  114— apprehensions  of  foreign  influence,  according  to  Mr 
Forster,  groundless,  115 — what  the  real  danger,  according  to  him, 
116 — remedy  proposed  by  him  examined,  117 — Mr  Peek's  argu- 
ments, 120 — probability  of  the  orertiirn  of  the  Protestant  esta- 
blishment, by  Catholic  ascendency  in  Parliament,  122 — or  of  re- 
l)ellion  and  reparation  from  Great  Britain,  examined,  123 — de- 
graded state  of  the  Catholic  population,  126 — shocking  severities 
practised  on  them,  130. 

Catinoy  Sacro^  of  Genoa,  a  supposed  emerald  vase  that  held  the 
paschal  lamb  at  the  last  supper,  213 — removed  by  the  Frenc*h, 
and  found  to  be  composed  of  coloured  glass,  214. 

Celebes,  natives  of,  the  principal  carriers  of  the  Indian  islands,  39. 

C^^mome5  of  religion  lose  their  importance  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
gress of  mental  improvement,  382. 

Chalk  district  of  England  described,  326 — hills  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
364-  , 

Chamberyy  cathedr<al  of,  'described,  193 — shooting  at  the  popinjay, 
194 — anecdote  of  Victor  Amadeus,  195. 

China,  extent  ^f  the  trade  of  the  Indian  islands  with,  40 — colonies 
of  Chinese  established  there,  41. 

China,  mi-sconduct  of  the  Europeans  the  cause  of  the  restrictions  of 
the  trade  to,  433 — embassies  of  the  Dutch  and  Russians,  434 — 
objects  and  result  of  Lord  Macartney's  embassy,  436 — Lord  Am- 
herst's, 438 — amount  of  the  East  India  Company's  trade  to,  and 
how  managed,  440—  Hong  merchants,  441 — rapid  increase  of  the 
American  traffic  with,  442 — expedition  to  Macao,  443 — advanta- 
ges to  be  expected  from  a  free  trade  with,  445 — that  of  Europe 
kitherto  extends  iittJe  beyond  the  province  of  Canton,  448 — trade 
of  Britain  under  the  present  vitious  system,  <iompared  with  what 
it  might  be  under  an  enlightened  policy,. 451. 

Chines,  a  peculiar  species  of  scenery  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  described, 
370. 

Clare,  Earl  of,  use  of  torture  openly  acknowledged  and  defended  by, 
1S8. 

Coffee,  jene  of  the  principal  articles  of  the  Indian  trade,  47. 

Colebrooke,  Mr,  his  account  of  the  early  history  ©f  tlie  algebra,  &c. 
of  the  Hindus,  141. 

Coni,  considered  by  the  Turinese  as  the  Gotham  of  Piedmont,  209. 

Coral  reefs,  progress  of  the  formation  of,  described,  496. 

Corea,  dress  and  manners  of  the  natives  of,  477 — error  in  the  geo- 
graphy of,  corrected,  491. 

Cous,  cascade  of,   193. 

Cuttaca,  or  the  Pulveriser,  a  process  in  the  Hindu  algebra,  explain- 
ed,  151. 

Dampier,  remarks  of,  on  the  Indian  trade,  51. 

Dancing  girls  in  India,  account  of,  391. 

Dante,  poem  of,  compared  to  an  immense  forest,  454^history  of 
the  cMnraentators  on,  455-!-<extracts  from  Mr  Cxiry's  translation 
9^,  ^7P. 
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Decatiy  trade  of,  with  the  Indian  idlands,  45. 

DeitieSy  Hindu,  scandalous  characters  of^  884. 

Delambrcy  M .,  high  antiquity  of  the  Hindu  astronomy  disputed  by,  162. 

Delolmcy  letters  of  Junius  ascribed  to,  95. 

Dip  sector,  invention  and  use  of,  493. 

Dubois,  Abb6,  account  of  his  work  on  the  character,  manners,  &c» 
of  the  people  of  India,  379.     See  Hindus. 

Dunblane,  effects  of  an  assessment  for  the  poor  in  the  parish  of,  278, 
Note. 

Dutchy  embassy  of  the,  to  China,  434. 

East  India  Company,  amount  of  their  trade  to  China,  and  how  con- 
ducted, 440. 

WMsy  Mr,  his  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  late  embassy  |o 
China,  433.     See  China. 

Englefield,  Sir  Henry,  his  description  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  363 — 
remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  chalk  hills  of,  first  observed  by,  364 
—picturesque  scenery  of,  367 — excellence  of  the  plates  by  which 
the  work  is  illustrated,  372. 

Etvingy  Mr,  report  of,  on  the  management  of  the  poor  of  Glasgow, 
498. 

Finlay,  Mr,  strictures  on  his  preface  to  Phillips's  speeches,  54. 

Fitzgerald,  Mr  Judkin,  presents  a  petition  for  indemnification,  129 — 
cruelties  practised  by,  on  the  Catholics,  130* 

Flint,  observations  on  the  formation  of,  367. 

Forest,  submarine,  on  the  coast  of  Somersetshire,  91. 

Formations,  a  term  used  by  Werner  for  the  strata  that  constitute  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  71. 

Forster,  Mr,  apprehensions  of  foreign  influence  on  the  Irish  Catholic 
clergy,  according  to  him,  groundless,  115 — what  in  his  opinion  the 
real  danger,  116— nostrum  proposed  by  him,  117. 

Fossano,  academy  of,  209. 

Fossil  shells,  absurd  opinion  respecting,  314. 

Francis f  Sir  Philip,  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius, 
96 — ^his  talents  proved  to  be  equd  to  tlie  task,  97 — and  his  works 
to  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  celebrated  papers,  100— 
further  proofs,  from  coincidence  of  dates,  with  Sir  Francis's  residence 
in  this  country,  101,  and  from  his  connexion  with  the  war-oflBce, 
with  which  Junius  evinces  a  peculiar  acquaintance,  102 — cause  of 
the  latt'cr's  kindness  for  Lord  Holland  explained,  105 — connexion 
between  him  and  Mr  Woodfall,  ib. — and  Mr  Garrick,  106 — re- 
markable coincidence  between  Sir  Francis's  report  of  a  speech  of 
Lord  Chathajm  and  some  of  the  letters,  107 — mutual  resemblance 
in  the  use  of  favourite  expressions,  and  in  temper,  108 — appoint* 
ment  of  Sir  Francis  from  a  clerkship  in  the  war-office  to  a  seat  in 
the  supreme  council  in  India  thus  accounted  for,  109 — causes  by 
which  he  may  have  been  led  to  persist  in  concealment,  110—- 
testimonies  to  his  merits  by  the  managers  of  Hastings's  impeach- 
ment 111 — remarkable  peculiarities  of  spelUnjg  common  to  both, 
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FitUers'  earth,  where  found  in  England,  827» 

Genoa,  devastations  of  the  French  at,  211 — fitory  of  the  lion  of  St 
Mark,  ib. — palaces,  212 — description  of  the  Sacro  Catino,  213. 

Geology,  advantage  resulting  from  the  study  of,  74?. 

Geological  Society,  transactions  of,  introductory  remarks  on,  70 — in 
ivhat  the  true  merit  of  Werner  consists,  71 — error  of  some  of  hi« 
leading  disciples  in  this  country,  72 — Berger  on  the  geological  fea- 
tures of  the  north-eastern  counties  of  Ireland,  74* —on  the  dykes 
of  the  north  of  Ireland,  80 — Aikin's  observations  on  a  bed  oi 
trap,  &c.  82 — M'Culloch's  geological  description  of  Glen  Tilt,  84?— 
Homer's  sketch  of  the  geology  of  the  south-western  part  of  Somer- 
setshire, 88 — Traill  on  the  salt  mines  of  Cardona  in  Spain,  92 — 
Lord  Webb  Seymour's  description  of  a  clinometer,  ib. — enumera- 
tion of  the  mineralogical  papers  contained  in  the  volume,  ib. 

Glen  Tilt,  geological  description  of,  85. 

Gold,  abundant  in  almost  all  the  Indian  islands,  42. 

Gorbals  patrish,  of  Glasgow,  mode  of  providing  for  the  poor  there,  an 
eminent  instance  of  the  Scotish  ind^endence  of  character,  296. 

Guettard,  object  of,  in  his  maps,  321. 

Hall,  Captain,  voyage  of  discovery  of,  475^-reflections  on-  the  spec- 
tacle of  new  countries,  ib. — arrival  on  the  coast  of  Corea,  476— 
dress,  manners,  &c.  of  the  natives,  477 — prodigious  number  of  isl- 
ands discovered,  480— -visit  to  that  of  Loo-choo,  481 — amiable 
character  of  the  people,  482 — ^geography  of  these  remote  regiom 

^    corrected  by  the  author,  491 — geological  observations,  495. 

Haute  Combe,  abbey  of,  at  Chambery,  195. 

Hay,  Mr,  his  account  of  the  cruelties  committed  by  the  North  Cork 
Militia^  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  134. 

Hindus,  algebra  and  arithmetic  of,  141-^era  of  different  writers  cm 
these  subjects  fixed,  142 — their  mode  of  notation,  144 — account 
-  of  the  Lilavati,  a  treatise  on  arithmetic,  146 — of  the  operation  of 
inversion,  148 — and  supposition,  149 — of  the  rule  of  proportion, 
and  combinations,  150 — of  the  cuttacaor  pulveriser,  151 — geome- 
trical knowledge  of  the  Hindus  considerable,  157 — high  antiquity 
of  their  astronomical  tables  disputed,  161. 

Hindus,  contradictory  characters  of,  by  difterent  writers,  377 — diffi- 
culty of  procuring  correct  information  concerning  them,  380 — re- 
ligion the  grand  feature  of  society  among  them,  381 — immense 
number  of  their  deities,  383 — ^who  are  all  represented  as  beings  of 
the  deepest  depravity,  384 — ^have  numerous  other  objects  of  wor- 
ship besides  gods  and  goddesses,  385 — morning  ceremonies  of  a 
bramhim,  386 — what  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Hin- 
du religion,  388 — ^human  sacrifices,  389 — ^worship  of  the  Lingam, 
390— dancing  girls,  ib. — singular  contrast  between  the  history  of 
religion  among  the  Hindus,  and  in  Europe,  explained,  393 — shock- 
ing character  of  the  bramhiins,  397 — deities,  notwithstanding  the 
influence  of  religious  hopes  and  fears,  are  little  respected  among 
them,  400 — division  into  sects,  the  source  of  numeroiis  quarrels,  401. 

flindu  Chinese  nations,  trade  between  and  the  Indian  islands,  43. 
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Holland f  New,  extensive  fishery  on  the  coasts  of,  carried  on  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Indian  islands,  40. 

Hvng  merchants,  441. 

Homer  a,  Mr,  sl^etch  of  the  geology  of  the  south-western  part  of 
Somersetshire,  88. 

Human  sacrifices  among  the  Hindus,  S89. 

Japan,  trade  of  Europe  with,  chiefly  conducted  with  the  ccmmiodi- 
ties  of  the  Indian  islands,  43. 

Java,  annual  influx  of  Chinese  settlers  to,  41 — teak  timber  found 
there  alone  of  all  the  Indian  islands,  44 — amount  of  coffee  and 
sugar  yielded  by,  47 — demand  for  articles  of  British  manui&cture 
there,  48. 

^  Indian  islands,  great  importance  of  the  commerce  of,  in  all  former 
ages,  36— causes  of  the  present  inefficacy  of,  37 — population  of, 
enumerated)  38 — trade  between  and  China,  40 — ^with  Bengal,  43— 
with  the  Decan,  45-  witli  Europe,  ib.— articles  of  chief  import- 
ance, in  this  branch  of  trade,  46 — apprehensions  from  the  piratical 
character  of  the  East-insular  tribes  ill  founded,  49. 

Juniics,  inquiry  into  the  author  of  the  Letters  of,  94 — various  persons 
to  whom  they  have  been  ascribed,  95 — real  author  perhaps  at  last 
discovered,  96.     See  Francis,  Sir  Philip* 

Ku'tou,  ceremony  of,  among  tl^e  Chinese,  436. 

f^ehntan^  claims  to  be  the  first  who  observed  and  described  the  struc- 
ture of  stratified  countries,  317. 

Ulavaii,  a  Hindu  treatise  on  arithmetic,  account  pf,  146. 

Lingam,  worship  of,  among  the  Hindus,  390. 

lister,  E)r,  curious  opinion  of,  respecting  the  remains  pf  organized 
beings,  314 — ^was  the  first  projector  of  ^  geological  map,  315. 

Lombardi,  Padre,  account  of  his  edition  of  Dante,  456,  463. 

LgO'Ckoo,  first  interview  of  the  crew  of  the  Alceste  with  the  people 
of,  482 — their  dress  and  personal  figure,  ib. — examples  of  their 
native  delicacy  of  taste  and  social  habits,  483 — their  knowledge  of 
.arts,  486— parting  scene  with  their  English  friends,  487 — are  ig- 
norant of  war,  and  the  use  of  money,  488— their  religion,  489 — 
their  women  strictly  secluded  from  the  visiters,  490— error  in  the 
situation  of  the  island  corrected*  492. 

iAacartneif,  Lord,  mission  of,  to  China,  437. 

Macassar,  extensive  fishery  of  tripang  carried  on  from  the  port  of,  41. 

M^Ctdtoth's,  Pr,  geological  description  of  Glen  Tilt,  84. 

Michell,  Rev.  John,  his  illustration  of  the  position  of  the  strata  of 
the  globe,  318. 

MUlin,  Voyage  en  Italic — knowledge  and  diligence  of  the  author 
commended,  191 — motives  of  his  journey,  192 — account  of  Cham- 
))ery,  193— Aquabella,  195—  Suza,  197— Turin,  201— Saluces,  208 
4 — Fossana,  ib. — Coni  and  Nice,  209 — Savona,  210 — Genoa,  211 
— concluding  address,  215 — what  the  chief  faults  of  the  work,  216. 

passionaries,  superior  means  of  information  they  possess  among  the 
Hindus,  380. 

fd^re&  Lalla  Rookh,  author's  mipute  acquaintance  with  the  s^^enezy 
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Bfid  learning  of  the  East,  1 — general  effect  of  the  work  rather  to 
excite  admiration  than  delight,  2— owing  to  the  uniformity  of  its 
brilliancy,  ib« — all  the  great  poets  remarkable  for  the  occasional 
familiarity  and  homeliness  of  their  incidents,  characters,  &c.,  5-— 
nothing  truly  interesting  to  us  but  the  feelings  of  creatures  like 
ourselves,  7 — general  plan  of  the  work,  8— story  of  the  veiled  pro- 
phet of  Khorassan,  9 — extracts  from,  12 — Paradise  and  the  Peri, 
19 — the  Fire  worshippers,  22 — the  Light  of  the  Haram,  30 — points 
of  resemblance  between  the  author  and  some  other  living  poets,  SS 
— ^has  long  ago  redeemed  himself  from  the  charge  m^e  against 
him  of  licentiousness,  34. 

Musgravcy  Sir  Richard,  admits  the  cruelties  practised  on  the  IxiAt 
Catholics,  132. 

Needle  rocks,  371. 

Nice,  Dr  Smollet's  complaints  against,  not  ill  founded,  209. 

Palet/y  Dr,  remark  ^of,  on  the  common  law  of  England,  224. 

Pauperism,  origin  of  the  poor-laws,  261 — doubts  of  their  efficacy, 
whipb  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  entertained  previous  to  ex- 
perience, 262 — confirmed  by  the  result,  263 — he  who  questions 
their  expedience  notwithstanding,  usually  regarded  as  a  visionary, 
264«^-*and  why,  265— character  of  their  supporters  analyzed,  266 
•—what  the  distinction  between  them  and  the  man  of  true  practical 
wisdom,  268 — poor-laws  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  processes  of  Nature,  &c.,  270-r-Dr  Smith's  reasonings  against 
monopolies  in  trade,  applied  to  the  case  of  the  poor-laws,  27 1-— 
expenditure  of  Scottish  and  English  parishes  contrasted,  274-— 
plan  of  remedy  where  compulsory  laws  for  the  provision  of  the 
poor  have  already  been  introduced  in  Scotland,  276 — extension  of 
the  system  there,  to  be  assiduously  guided  against,  279— increase 
of  the  expenditure  of  Scots  parishes,  where  it  has  been  adopted^ 
2i82 — some  of  the  clearest  principles  both  of  Nature  and  Christi- 
anity violated  by  the  regulations  against  public  begging,  285 — ad- 
vantages of  a  more  extended  parochial  subdivision,  287— distress, 
in  times  of  scarcity,  always  greatest  in  towns  where  assessments 
have  been  long  established,  294 — -fund  proposed  among  operative 
manufacturers  for  their  own  relief  in  times  of  distress,  299 — sums 
raised  for,  and  expended  on  the  poor,  at  different  periods,  accord- 
ing to  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  499. 

Peekj  Mr,  his  scheme  for  redressing  the  Catholic  grievances  exa- 
mined, 120. 

Phillips,  Mr,  Speeches  of,  introductory  remarks  on,  52 — strictures 
on  Mr  Finlay's  preface,  54— author's  idea  of  the  perfection  of  ora- 
tory, illustrated  by  extracts,  57 — absurdities  arising  from  his  ioye 
of  imagery,  60 — specimen  of  what  he  means  for  wit,  65. 

Piracy,  common  in  the  Malayan  seas,  50. 

Piatt,  Df,  absurd  opinion  of,  respecting  fossils,  314. 

Po^ica/ extracts  from  Moore's  Lalla  Rookh — the  veiled  prophet  of^ 
Khorassan,  12 — Paradise  and  the  Peri,  19 — tlie  Fire  worshippers, 
23 — the  Light  of  the  Haram,  30— -from  Beppo,  a  Venetian  story^ 
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804 — from  Sir  Henry  Englefield,  369— from  Gary's  translation  of 

Dante,  470.' 
Popey  remarks  on  his  translation  of  Homer,  467. 
Popinjnyy  pastime  of  shooting,  at  Chambery,  194. 
Portland,  Duke  of,  supposed  by  some  the  author  of  Junius^s  Let- 
ters, 95. 
Quarterly  List  of  new  publications,  247,  502. 
Bel/giofif  remarks  on  the  history  of,  392 — sineularitv  in  the  contrast 

of,  among  the  Hindus  an( 
Bob  Roy,  general  remarks  c 

introauction  of  Miss  Die 

family,  &c.  418 — Baih'e  Ji 

counter  between  Ra^hleig 

at  the  clachan  of  Aberfoi 

Rob  R^y  a  captive  before 

after  escaping,  425— -mec 

Highlands,  425 — parting 

427— Andrew  Fairservice 

dral  of  Glasgow,  430 — ad 

43 1 — his  commentary  on 

gow,  ib. 
Itouelle,  M.,  his  remarks  on 

acquainted  with  the  dist 

mountains,  317. 
Itusda,  a  sketch  on  the  mil 

Sir  R.  Wilson,  164— higl 

nies  borne  to  his  merit  by 

ed  by  his  own  governmeni 

mined,  170 — unceasing  a( 

proving  his  country,  171- 

to  the  FVench  invasion,  ai 

172 — errors  committed  b] 

by  the  Russians,   175 — tl 

shown,  however,  to  be  m 

tained  in  their  pursuit  of 

subsequent  campaign  sup< 

178 — excite  their  astonish 

tUy  179 — enormous  powe 

time,  180 — no  effectual  < 

France,  according  to  the  \ 

Turkey,  ib. — ^power  of  En 

opted,   185 — the  author's 

Russia  shown  to  be  exa 

most  powerful  nation  on  i 

committed  by  the  pacifica 
Rttssians,  embassies  of,  to  C 
Sacrifices^  human,  among  th 
Saluces,  town  of,  208. 
Savonoj  the  birthplace  of  tin 
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Savot/ardSf  annual  migration  of,  to  France,  196 — the  word  universally 
employed  by  the  French  to  denote  chimney-sweepers,  197. 

Shanklin  Chine^  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  described,  370. 

Smith,  Dr  Adam,  reasonings  o^,  against  monopolies  in  trade^  ^ppl^* 
cable  to  the  case  of  the  poor-laws,  271. 

JSmiik,  Mr  William,  a  claimant  to  some  of  the  discoveries  of  Werner,  71 
— ^projects  a  geological  map  of  England,  311 — sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  preceding  discoveries,  313—- general  structure  of  the  couh« 
try,  S22«— list  of  the  principal  strata,  with  observations,  323. 

Smoke-jack,  description  of,  by  a  French  traveller,  216. 

SomersetMret  sketch  of  the  geology  of  the  south*westem  part  of,  884 

Somma,  Monte,  account  of  the  vems  of  lava  in  the  cli£&  of,  82. 

SpicerieSf  finer,  singular  fact  in  regard  to  the  consumption  of,  in  £u« 
rope,  in  modern  times,  46. 

StendaJd%  Baron,  Rome,  Naples,  and  Florence — ^plan  of  the  book 
not  a  bad  one,  237 — the  author  an  enthusiast  in  music,  238 — alarm 
excited  in  the  conclave  by  the  reforms  of  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  24 1— - 
sketch  of  the  beauties  of  the  great  masters  of  painting,  242 — ^re- 
marks on  the  English  and  the  Genevese,  245. 

Strata,  principal,  of  England  and  Wales,  list  of,  323 — chalk  district 
described,  326 — ^ferruginous  sand,  327-^cornbrash,  &c.  328 — ^free- 
stone and  lias,  329 — ^marl,  330 — limestone,  331 — important  conse- 
quences resulting  from  the  stratified  structure  of  the  globe,  334-— 
inferences  deducible  from  a  comparison  of  the  structure  of  the 
British  islands  with  that  of  other  countries,  ib. 

Suza,  arch  at,  erected  in  honour  of  Augustus,  198 — ^great  church 
described,  ib.— -character  and  peculiar  customs  of  the  inhabitants^ 
199 — monastery  of  St  Michael,  200 — leap  of  La  Bellotta,  20U 

Tea  trade  of  America  and  England  contrasted,  443'>— provinces  ot 
China  whence  the  different  sorts  are  procured,  449. 

Teak,  excellence  of,  as  ship  timber,  44. 

Thorite  memoir  of  the  conquest  of  Java,  35. 

TUt  river,  bed  of,  described,  S5. 

Tin,  quantity  of,  annually  yielded  by  the  Indian  islands,  42. 

Tripang,  a  singular  article  of  Chinese  luxury,  39. 

Turin,  recent  improvements  in  the  city  of,  201 — theatre  and  puppet* 
shows,  202 — description  of  the  palace,  203 — churches,  ib.-^ca<. 
binets  of  antiquities,  204— Hospice  des  Rosines,  205 — ^jstate  of  the 
fine  arts,  ib. — public  library,  206-^specimen8  of  Piedmontese  po- 
etry, 207. 

Vesuvius,  account  of  the  veins  or  dykes  of  lava  in,  82. 

Vishnuy  sacrifice  to,  described,  392. 

Vivian,  Rev.  Richard,  poor-rates  in  his  parish  reduced  by  his  ma- 
nagement, 280,  292. 

Wakefield,  Mr,  his  statement  of  the  degradation  of  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics, 126. 

Ward,  Mr,  account  of  his  work  on  the  religion  and  character  of  the 
Hindus,  378«    See  Hindus. 
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WebMUr^  Mr  Thoiilas>  remarks  of,  on  the  strata  of  the  Isle  of  Wight^ 
S78. 

Werner f  in  what  the  true  geological  merit  of  that  naturalist  con- 
sists, 71 — error  of  some  of  his  disciples,  in  considering,  as  a  gene- 
ral principle,  what  has  only  been  proved  to  a  limited  extent,  72^ 
important  exception  to  the  regularity  of  arrangement  asserted  by 
them,  73. 

WhUekursfs  remarks  on  the  arrangement  of  strata,  &c.  319. 

Wight y  Isle  of,  its  form  and  extent,  363 — peculiar  structure  of  the 
chalk  hills  of,  364—  picturesque  beauties  of,  367—  graves  of  the 
crew  of  the  Royal  George,  369 — chines,  a  peculi^  species  of 
scenery,  described,  370 — Alum  Bay,  371. 

WUson^  Sir  Robert,  his  high  military  character,  166 — ^honours  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  167 — ^why  neglected, 
and  even  vilified  by  his  own  government,  168. 

Wirtembergy  the  most  insignificant  kingdom  in  Europe,  337^-its  his- 
tory interesting,  338 — view  of  its  former  9onstitution,  34?0 — ccm^- 
stitution  subverted  by  the  late  King,  346 — and  reorganized  afte.* 
the  fashion  of  the  French  empire,  347 — specimen  of  its  complica- 
tion, 348 — unjust  and  degrading  treatment  of  the  mediatised 
princes,  349 — Oppression  of  the  peasants  from  the  King's  fond- 
ness fi)r  field  sports,  S52 — church  property  how  disposed  of,  353 
—-people  disarmed,  354 — States  assembled,  355 — new  constitu- 
tion, 356 — Opposed  by  the  assembly,  357 — general  remarks  on 
their  conduct,  360. 

WoUastoHy  Dr,  dip  sector  invented  by,  494. 

Woodxvardy  his  notions  of  the  general  structure  of  the  globe  correct, 
316. 

Wright y  Mr,  a  Catholic  teacher,  cruel  treatment  of,  130. 

Yellow  Seuy  description  of,  493. 

YehertoHy  Lord,  refuses  the  petition  of  Mr  Judkin  Fitzgerald  for 
indemnification,  30 — ^his  refusal  censured  in  the  House  of  Com- 

,  mons,  131. 
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